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PREFACE. 


While  an  author  pursues  his  readings,  weaves  the 
threads  of  his  narrative,  and  revises  it  in  passing 
through  the  press,  he  sometimes  feels  desirous  to  sav  a 
word  or  two  concerning  his  particular  occupation.  He 
is  not  working  for  himself,  but  for  those  who  may  honour 
his  production  with  their  notice,  for  persons  known  and 
xmknown,  all  of  whom  he  desires  to  gratify,  for  they  are 
to  be  Am  readers.  Here  is  a  class  of  persons,  then,  with 
whom  he  will  soon  enter  into  a  sort  of  living  relation ; 
and  it  is  to  these  that  he  feels  an  inclination,  ever  and 
anon,  to  pause,  and  speak  a  word.  But  there  is  no 
interval  allowed  him  in  the  book  for  such  an  imperti- 
nence. He  must  write  on,  and  wait  for  the  happy 
moment  when  the  printer  is  ready  for  his  Preface ;  and 
then  he  may  venture  on  a  few  sentences  of  friendly 
correspondence  with  the  circle  whom  he  imagines  to  be 
gathered  round  him.     Such  an  opportimity  is  mine. 

In  compliance  with  a  request  from  a  quarter  towards 
which  I  am  accustomed  to  look  with  deference,  I  have 
undertaken  to  write  the  work  of  which  this  is  the  first 
volume, — ^the  first,  if  life  and  health  be  given  for  the 
completion  of  others.  The  title  is  very  general,  and  will, 
perhaps,  be  thought  less  definite  than  it  should  have 
been.  But  there  is  this  convenience  in  a  general  title, 
that  it  does  not  entail  that  kind  of  pledge  which  is 
implied  in  a  very  narrow  and  specific  designation. 

It  was  expected,  of  course,  that  I  should  endeavour  to 
write  Christian  history;  and  here  is  a  fitting  place  to 
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•xplain  what  I  understand  by  this.  Christian  history, 
as  I  humbly  conceive,  is  that  exposition  of  events,  and 
that  delineation  of  characters,  which  are  consistent  with 
truth.  Perversion,  or  exaggeration,  or  adaptation  to  any 
end,  even  though  the  end  be  a  good  one,  is,  of  course,  a 
departure  from  truth,  and  is,  therefore,  a  sin  against 
Christianity.  To  write  an  account  of  what  took  place 
years  or  centuries  ago,  in  such  a  manner  as,  of  set 
purpose,  to  promote  now  a  particular  set  of  opinions, 
religioils  or  political,  is  to  bespeak  distrust  at  the  very 
outset.     This  on  the  one  side. 

Now  on  the  other.  To  record  all  manner  of  occur- 
rences, and  to  relate  all  manner  of  opinions,  without 
having  any  opinion  of  one's  own,  or  any  standard  of  moral 
right,  and  to  plod  on,  from  page  to  page,  with  an  osten- 
tatious indifference  to  the  right  and  the  wrong,  is  to 
bespeak  for  the  performance  contempt.  And  as  it  is  not 
easy  to  write  under  the  influence  of  strong  conviction 
without  seeming  to  be  a  partisan,  so  neither  is  it  easy  to 
struggle  against  this  error  without  bearing  the  appear- 
ance of  indifference.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  only  trust 
in  the  guidance  of  a  conscientious  regard  for  the  truth  of 
history  and  the  truth  of  revelation,  which  are  never  at 
variance  with  each  other.  But  the  maintenance  of  a 
steady  judgment  requires  a  quality  of  mind  that  cannot 
be  attained  but  by  application  to  a  higher  source,  nor 
can  it  be  preserved  except  by  daily  renovation.  On 
this  point  it  only  remains  to  say  that,  as  an  earnest 
and  uncompromising  Protestant,  every  day  increasingly 
attached  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  blessed 
Eeformation,  and  every  day  increasingly  convinced  of  the 
irremediable  error  of  Eomanism,  I  am  therefore  the 
more  desirous  to  be  on  my  guard  against  inaccuracies 
in  statement,  or  even  the  appearance  of  levity  and 
vituperation,  which  would  betray  a  state  of  mind  very 
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diflferent  from  that  wliich  rfjoiocs  in  iirni  i)orsuasioii  nf 
the  truth.  There  arc  times  when  satire,  derision,  invee- 
tive,  may  bo  lawfully  employeil.  There  are  ooeasions 
when  it  becomes  a  duty  to  unmask  im|K)sture.  and  expose 
it  to  the  contempt  it  merits.  And  there  are  oceasions 
of  writing  which  admit  of  and  retjuire  the  formal 
advocacy  of  truth,  and  the  formal  and  most  unsi)arinp: 
assault  on  error.  But  the  historian  is  under  a  j»eeuliar 
and  most  grave  responsil)ility.  He  ap]>ears  in  open  court 
in  the  single  character  of  witness.  Whatever  emotion 
may  agitate  his  bosom,  he  is  only  empowi'red  to  testify 
to  the  facts  he  knows.  He  may  .si)eak  in  sadness.  His 
disclosures  may  stir  up  the  indignation  of  othei*s,  and 
he  may  desire  and  endeavour  that  they  should,  but  he  is 
imder  an  obligation  to  sj)eak  neither  more  nor  less  than 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  truth,  and  must  be  content 
that  his  evidence,  rather  than  his  rhetoiic,  makes 
impression  on  the  audience.     This  is  his  moral  rule. 

May  I  be  now  permitted,  once  for  idl,  to  state  the 
literary  rules  that  guide  me  in  these  compositions  ?  They 
are  the  following : — 

Not  to  relate  what  is  disputable,  and,  therefore,  could 
not  be  mentioned  without  introducing  minute  disqui- 
sition, which  usually  leaves  the  reader  in  micertainty 
at  last.  It  is  generally  found  that  doubtful  episodes 
add  nothing  to  the  main  story  to  compensate  for  their 
interruption,  and  would  be  of  little  value  even  if  certified. 
There  are,  however,  some  exceptions;  and  when  these 
occur,  the  rule  of  silence  does  not  bind. 

And  not  to  take  anything  at  second  hand.  There  are 
generally  contemporary  writers  or  documents  in  sufficient 
abundance  to  supply  credible  information.  Whatever  is 
added  to  the  first  account  from  secondary  sources,  is  only 
to  be  received  so  far  as  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  testimony  of  w^itnesses. 
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By  observing  the  first  of  these  rules,  mnch  space  is 
saved;  and  a  careM  analysis  of  books  written  without 
regard  to  it,  shows  that  doubts  and  queries  frequently 
occupy  as  much  paper  as  the  authentic  tale.  Some- 
times extraneous  matters  fill  up,  doubling  the  quantity 
that  was  already  twice  too  much. 

Observance  of  the  second  rule  is  laborious,  but  brings 
its  own  reward.  Where  no  other  writer,  however, 
has  cleared  the  way,  it  is  always  felt  that  there  is  a 
greater  probability  of  misapprehension,  with  omission  of 
lesser  details ;  and  the  more  critical  reader  is  requested  to 
accept  an  assurance  that  any  oversight  he  may  detect 
in  the  following  pages  is  quite  involuntary,  and  that  any 
correction  will  be  most  thankfully  received. 

An  old  fashion  of  exhibiting  lists  of  authorities  will  not 
be  imitated.  After  the  first  authorities,  when  quotations 
multiply,  they  almost  certainly  diminish  in  value,  just  as 
the  number  swells.  Any  one  who  desires  to  verify  a 
statement,  or  to  read  the  originals  for  himself,  will  find  a 
sufficient  clue  by  looking  at  the  foot-notes.  In  the 
history  of  King  Richard,  for  example,  with  the  events 
of  his  life  and  reign,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  writers 
made  use  of  were  contemporary  with  himself  and  his 
father.  '  They  are  the  chroniclers  then  living,  a  few 
documents  essential  to  the  history,  also  drawn  up  at 
the  time,  accounts  of  Thomas  Becket,  written  by  the 
Mends  of  that  notorious  personage,  and  his  own  letters. 
In  the  history  of  Mohammed  we  depend  on  the  Byzan- 
tine historians,  the  Turkish  historians  as  reproduced  by 
Leunclavius,  and  some  witnesses  of  particular  events, 
such  as  the  capture  of  Constantinople  and  of  Negropont, 
and  the  battle  of  Varna.  Syropulus,  who  was  present  in 
that  assembly,  relates  the  transactions  of  the  Council  of 
Florence,  and  the  negotiations  preceding.  The  acts  of  the 
Council  are,  of  course,  good  evidence,  and  these  are  used. 
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The  small  size  in  which  it  has  heen  thought  desirahle 
to  print  this  work,  may  convey  an  incorrect  impression 
of  correspondent  smallness  in  the  contents.  In  justice 
to  myself,  therefore,  I  must  say,  that  amonjj  the  many 
defects  which  may  be  detected,  the  very  grave  defect  of 
abridgment,  as  to  any  essential  facts,  will  not  be  found. 
The  historj',  I  trust,  will  in  each  case  prove  itself 
complete. 

Perhaps,  the  juxtaposition,  in  this  first  volume,  of  two 
personages,  so  very  distant  from  each  other  in  time  and 
place,  as  the  Anglo-Norman  King  and  the  Turkish 
Emperor,  may  excite  inquiry  for  the  reason  of  such  a 
choice,  and  therefore  an  explanation  must  be  given. 

In  proceeding  to  determine  on  the  best  manner  of 
conveying  historical  information,  it  was  felt  that  there  is 
no  more  place  lefb  for  compendiums,  and  that  no  amount 
of  skill  can  ever  make  a  compendium  satisfactory  to  one 
who  wishes  to  master  any  particular  passage  of  history. 
For  when  we  enter  into  intelligent  historical  conversation, 
we  do  not  content  ourselves  with  speaking  of  centuries 
or  epochs :  we  come  to  persons.  Here  is  life.  Here  is 
character  to  be  estimated.  Here  are  found  the  main- 
springs of  social  movement.  It  occurred,  therefore,  that 
a  few  of  the  most  conspicuous  personages  might  be 
advantageously  selected,  as  land-marks  on  the  shores  of 
history,  on  whom  the  memory  might  rest,  and  who 
might  naturally  be  taken  to  represent  the  chief  aspects 
of  their  own  times. 

In  that  view,  Ricuabd  I.  is  a  representative  of  the 
barbaric  life  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  names  of  his 
father,  Henry  II.,  and  of  Becket,  will  never  fail  to  be 
remembered  by  Englishmen;  and  through  them  we 
glance  at  a  struggle  of  our  ancestors  with  the  Court 
of  Rome,  a  conflict  of  patriotism  and  superstition, 
and   the  early  germination    of  constitutional    liberties, 
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yet  waiting  for  the  lapse  of  at  least  five  centuries 
to  ripen  fiilly  into  the  British  constitution.  And 
through  the  adventures  of  our  warring  and  captive 
Sovereign,  we  also  gain  some  conception  of  what 
must  be  called  Christian  society,  yet  rather  as  distin- 
guished from  Saracenic  in  the  same  period,  than  as 
exhibiting  features  of  Christian  civilisation.  But  as  one 
specimen  of  this  kind  is  enough  for  our  purpose,  we 
allow  three  centuries  of  inferior  interest  to  pass  away 
without  looking  for  another  subject.  Then  we  choose 
Mohammed  II.,  because  his  resistless  arms  gave  the 
shock  to  Europe  that  resulted  in  an  entire  social  change, 
and  made  the  way  for  a  new  era.  With  him  the  histo- 
rians of  the  middle  age  finish.  With  him  the  historians 
of  modem  times  begin.  Yet  the  events  in  which  he 
figured  are  not  brought  very  distinctly  before  general 
readers  in  works  easily  accessible;  and  there  is  not, 
that  I  know,  a  life  of  him  in  English,  published  in  a 
distinct  form.  Not  many  persons  possess  the  heavy 
folio  of  Knolles,  where  he  stands  among  the  other 
Emperors ;  and  of  those  who  have  the  book  few  read  it ; 
but  present  occurrences  in  the  East  render  some  clearer 
account  of  them  desirable.  These  two  subjects,  there- 
fore, occupy  the  first  volume. 

The  second  is  in  preparation.  Savonaeola,  whose 
name  has  lately  been  brought  much  before  the  English 
public,  as  a  precursor  of  the  Eeformation,  and,  in  some 
sense,  a  martyr, — and  Melakcthon,  the  theologian  of 
the  Eeformation, — ^may  not  unfitly  be  associated  there. 

W.  H.  R. 

LoiTDOir,  14,  City-Road, 
September  25th,  1854. 
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KING  RICHARD  I. 


THE   KTN'G  S  FATHEB. 


Eleanor,  Queen  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  gave  birth 
to  her  third  child  at  Oxford,  in  the  third  year  of  her 
husband's  reign,  and  named  him  Eichard.  This  was  in 
September,  1157.  His  father  was  then  in  France,  pursu- 
ing  the  usual  vocation  of  barbaric  Princes  in  petty  warfare, 
and  afber  taking  some  castles  returned  to  the  English 
part  of  his  dominions.  Making  no  haste  to  revisit  Eleanor, 
whom  he  loved  but  little,  he  landed  in  the  north,  there 
to  negotiate  with  the  King  of  Scotland.  After  taking 
possession  of  Carlisle,  Bamborough  Castle,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  and  some  other  portions  of  territory  ceded 
by  King  Malcolm,  he  came  home  to  prepare  for  the 
ceremony  of  coronation. 

Instead  of  passing  lightly  over  the  events  that  occurred 
during  Richard's  infancy  and  childhood,  I  must  narrate 
a  few  of  them  at  some  length,  considering  that  they  influ- 
enced his  conduct  through  life,  and  impressed  a  character 
on  his  reign,  and  on  the  history  of  our  coimtry. 

Neither  this  history  nor  the  fame  of  King  Eichard 
owes  much  to  his  mother  Eleanor.  She  had  been  di- 
vorced by  Louis  VII.  of  France,  for  reasons  which- he 
chose  rather  to  disguise  than  publish ;  and  when  set  free 
from  that  marriage,  and  enjoying  by  hereditary  right  the 
duchy  of  Aquitaine  and  coimty  of  Poitou,  the  lady  was 
pleased  to  let  Henry  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Normandy^ 
understand  that  an  alliance  with  him  would  not  be  dis- 
agreeable to  herself.     For  his  part,  he  was  well  pleased  to 
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join  her  provinces  to  his  own,  and  overlooked  blemishes  in 
her  character  that  would  have  made  most  men  shrink  from 
such  an  overture.  Aquitaine  and  Poitou,  however,  were 
wedded  to  Normandy ;  and  when  we  come  to  some  pas- 
sages in  the  subsequent  history  of  Henry,  as  King  of 
England,  and  of  this  lady,  we  shall  not  fail  to  recollect 
their  antecedents.  She  must  have  been  ill  qualified  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  a  mother,  and  utterly  unfit  to 
teach  her  children  how  to  pay  honour  and  allegiance  to 
their  father. 

As  for  this  father,  he  was  constantly  busied  in  war  or 
depredation.  Not  wanting  in  bravery,  he  obeyed  ambi- 
tion, an  impulsive  passion  that  kept  him  always  in  action ; 
but  it  is  also  certain,  that,  in  the  spirit  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  he  contributed  much  to  the  consolidation  and 
extension  of  regal  power  and  of  British  greatness,  origin- 
ating institutions  that  flourish  to  this  day.  When  he 
ascended  the  English  throne  on  the  death  of  Stephen,  he 
was  in  correspondence  with  Pope  Adrian  IV.  on  a  very 
important  subject, — ^the  annexation  of  Ireland  to  Eng- 
land,— as  a  letter  from  that  Pontiff  teUs.  It  is  to  the 
effect  following : — 

"  The  servant  of  the  servants  of  God  "  bids  health  and 
apostolic  benediction  to  his  dearest  son  in  Christ,  the 
King  of  England.  Most  laudably  and  gloriously  did  his 
magnificence  devise  schemes  for  enlarging  the  bounds  of 
the  Church,  and  for  declaring  to  unlearned  and  rude  peo- 
ples the  verity  of  Christian  faith,  and  extirpating  bad 
plants  out  of  the  Lord's  field ;  and  in  order  to  do  this  in 
the  most  convenient  manner,  he  had  solicited  counsel 
from  the  Apostolic  See.  And  imdoubtedly  success  in  this 
undertaking  would  be  proportioned  to  the  wisdom  em- 
ployed in  its  prosecution.  "  Now  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Ireland,  and  all  the  islands  whereon  Christ,  the  Sim  of 
Eighteousness,  has  thrown  his  beams,  and  which  have 
received  the  docimients  of  Christian  faith,  belong  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  St.  Peter  and  the  most  holy  Boman 
Church,  as  also  your  nobleness  acknowledges.  Therefore, 
we  so  much  the  more  freely  insert  a  faithful  plantation, 
and  a  scion  pleasing  to  God,  as  we  have  ascertained  by  aa 
intimate  and  very  close  examination  that  this  is  needed." 

In  other  words,  and  as  we  learn  from  other  sources, 
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certain  ambitious  ecclesiastics  of  Ireland,  anxious  to  exalt 
their  order,  as  they  fancied,  had  been  in  communication 
with  Home.  Not  satisfied  with  the  existing  dignity  of 
their  own  Bishops  and  Archbishops,  they  had  be^fj^  for 
pallsy  as  badges  of  union  with  that  Church,  or,  as  we 
should  rather  say,  of  dependence  on  it. 

Henry  had  asked  the  Pope  to  sanction  his  project  of 
conquering  Ireland,  and  promised  in  return  two  things. 
He  would  extirpate  heresy ;  for  the  Irish  Church  widely 
differed  from  the  Roman  in  doctrine,  in  worship,  and 
in  discipline.  He  would  pay — ^nay,  he  promised  that 
every  house  in  Ireland  should  pay— one  penny  to  blessed 
Peter  every  year.  Se  engaged  to  preserve  the  rights 
of  the  Church  of  Borne  entire  and  untouched  in  Ireland. 
He  did  not  mean  to  resign  a  tittle  of  his  own  rights; 
but  he  ventured  to  bargain  for  pilfering  the  rights  of 
others.  Yet,  before  he  could  cross  the  Channel  to 
carry  the  "pious  and  laudable  desire"  into  execution, 
he  was  involved  in  a  fearM  conflict  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  English  independence  with  the  very  Church 
whose  bonds  he  offered  to  impose  on  Ireland.  The  Pope 
hastened  to  accept  the  proposal,  bade  him  go  over  to  that 
island,  restrain  vice,  correct  morals,  and  establish  "the 
Christian  religion"  there.  He  furthermore  commanded 
the  Irish  to  receive  Henry  honourably,  to  reverence  him 
as  their  Lord,  and  to  pay  blessed  Peter  and  the  most 
holy  Roman  Church  the  yearly  tribute  of  a  penny  from 
every  hearth.*  Under  these  auspices — ^to  borrow  an 
appropriate  heathen  word — ^Henry  Plantagenet  began  his 
rdgn  in  England. 

Henry  proposed  to  divide  power  in  Ireland  with  the 
Pope,  it  is  true,  and  would  force  the  Irish,  so  far  as  in 
him  lay,  to  pay  the  Peter-pence ;  but  we  must  not  infer 
from  this  nego&ktion  that  he  loved  the  Church,  or  had  any 
confidence  in  the  priesthood.  It  suited  him  to  make  use 
of  Roman  venality;  but  he  hated  Roman  pretensions 
when  made  within  his  own  dominions. 

And  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  in  the  very  year 
of  his  correspondence  with  the  Pope  for  the  subjugation  of 
Ireland,  the  Priests  in  England  were  crying  out  against  his 

*  Hiatorise  AnglicaiLSB  Scriptores  X.    (Cori  Bogeri  Twysden,)  LoncL, 
1652.    Ymagiaes  Historianim,  Autore  Bodulfo  IHceto,  p.  529. 
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disaffection  to  their  order.  "At  that  time/'  says  the 
Monk  Koger  of  Pontigny,  "  that  is  to  say,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  from  the  incar- 
nation of  the  Lord,  Henry,  son  of  Geoflfrey.  Earl  of 
Anjou,  and  the  Empress  Matilda,  succeeding  to  the  king- 
dom of  his  ancestors,  various  tumults  arose  in  England, 
and  attempts  at  innovation ;  and  there  was  no  little  tre- 
pidation in  the  Church  of  that  kingdom,  as  well  on 
account  of  the  suspected  age  of  the  King,  as  because  of 
the  known  ill  will  towards  the  Church  of  those  who 
surrounded  him."  * 

To  coimteract  the  effects  of  this  disaffection,  which 
was  reaUy  an  English  and  patriotic  jealousy,  Theobald, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  set  his  heart  upon  sending 
some  trusty  friend  of  the  Church  into  the  King's  closet. 
And  he  fixed  upon  a  man  who  had  been  strongly  recom- 
mended to  his  notice  by  one  of  his  officials  in  Lon- 
don. The  official  had  found  hospitable  entertainment 
in  the  house  of  Gilbert  Becket,  a  tradesman  of  some 
kind,  and  had  known  a  son  of  this  man  from  his  child- 
hood. The  child  was  intelligent.  The  boy  was  fond  of 
study.  The  yoimg  man  at  length  turned  out  to  be  a 
good  scholar  for  those  days ;  while  a  fine  coimtenance  and 
modest  yet  confident  demeanour  indicated  strength  of 
character,  combined  with  many  qualities  that  might  be 
made  available  in  the  service  of  his  patrons.  Tfis  was 
Thomas  Becket.f    The  official  brought  him  to  the  Pri- 

.  *  Vita  Sancti  Thomse  Cantuarensis,  &c.  Anct.  Roger,  de  Pontiniaco. 
Edita  ab  I.  A.  Giles,  LL.D. 

t  Becket,  not  A  Becket,  The  preposition  indicates  nobility,  which 
did  not  belong  to  this  person.  Tkt  sober  truth,  as  to  his  descent,  is 
probably  stated  by  one  of  the  four  biographers  collated  by  Lupus  in  his 
"EpistolBB  et  Vita  Divi  Thomse,  &c.  Bruxellis,  1682,"  p.  4.  It  is 
there  said  that  he  was  a  native  of  London,  "parentum  mediocrium 
proles  illustris,"  "the  illustrious  offspring  of  humble  parents,  as  if  a 
cedar  had  grown  up  from  tamarisks,  and  put  forth  branches  greater  than 
its  root."  John  of  Brompton,  on  the  contrary,  adorns  his  Chronicle 
with  a  romantic  love-tale  concerning  the  parents  of  Thomas.  The  sub- 
stance is,  that  Gilbert,  the  father,  when  a  young  man  on  crusade  in 
Palestine,  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  certain  pagan  "  Admiral,"  whose  only 
daughter,  a  fair  and  courtly  damsel,  fell  in  love  with  him,  volunteered 
herself  to  be  a  convert  to  Christianity  for  his  sake,  and  proposed  mar- 
riage. Gilbert  stood  stoically  against  her  blandishments,  and  at  length 
made  his  escape  from  bondage.  The  lady  disappeared  soon  after  from 
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mate  of  all  England,  who  took  the  youth  into  his  palace, 
attached  him  to  his  person,  and  instructed  him  in  the 
principles  that  were  to  he  made  the  law  of  his  life. 
From  heing  an  accoimtant,  or  clerk,  Becket  "  entered  the 
Church,"  transferred  his  hahits  of  husiness  into  a  new 
service,  received  the  tonsure  and  lesser  orders,  was  ordained 
Deacon,  and  gradually  put  into  possession  of  several 
benefices. 

THOMAS  BECKET,   CHAITCELLOB. 

At  Worcester,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  Henry 
II.  received  the  kingly  crown  from  the  hands  of  Theobald, 
and  then  took  it  off,  and  laid  it  on  the  altar.  Not  that 
he  entertained  the  least  intention  of  surrendering  his 
regalities  to  the  Church,  but  because  it  was  one  of  those 
symbolic  actions  which  have  great  significancy  in  the 
eyes  of  a  Priest,  but  not  necessarily  so  in  the  eyes  of  a 
King.  Theobald  knew  that  Henry  would  not  voluntarily 
make  such  an  oblation  as  that  action  shadowed,  and 
therefore  took  the  best  means  he  could  to  make  sure  of 
royalty  itself,  by  placing  one  near  the  King  who  might 
control  his  will.  They  say  that  he  did  not  take  it  off 
again ;  but  that  only  means  that  he  refrained  from  follow- 
ing, after  his  predecessors,  the  custom  of  being  recrowned 
at  intervals  of  about  three  years. 

Thomas  Becket,  soon  after  the  consecration  of  the 
King,  being  now  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  was  recom- 
mended to  His  Majesty  as  fit  to  be  his  Chancellor.  The 
proposal  of  so  humble  a  person  for  so  high  an  office  may 

her  fiither's  house^  came  to  England  with  a  party  of  return  pilgrims,  and 
being  only  able  to  pronoonce  one  word,  cri^,  "  London,  London,"  until 
she  reached  the  city ;  and  Gilbert  one  day  saw  her,  followed  by  a  crowd 
of  uncivil  children.  His  heart  yielded.  He  ran  to  St.  Paul's  and  asked 
counsel  of  six  Bishops,  there  assembled  on  aflRairs  of  state.  They  advised 
him  to  honour  the  lady's  perseverance,  and  forthwith  baptized  her  with 
great  solemnity,  Gilbert  acting  as  interpreter.  "Wilt  thou  be  bap- 
tized?" they  asked.  "  For  this  cause,"  she  answered,  "  I  came  hither 
from  a  far  country,  since  Gilbert  wished  to  marry  me."  This  pretty 
invention  is  the  oidy  patent  of  nobility  that  can  be  produced  for  the 
young  Londoner,  to  make  him  out  as  fruit  of  a  marriage  between  a 
gentleman  of  high  descent  and  a  daughter  of  a  Chief.  But  it  is  only  an 
invention :  with  it  must  be  dropped  the  preposition  d,  and  we  write  plain 
TAomas  Becket. 
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seem  preposterous ;  but  the  barbarism  of  those  times  did 
not  forbid,  and  it  was  no  sooner  made  than  accepted.  Becket 
was  in  the  vigour  of  manhood,  clever,  agreeable,  jovial, 
accommodating,  all  that  Henry,  himself  only  twenty- 
seven,  and  fond  of  juvenile  amusements,  could  wish. 
Accordingly,  he  became  the  King^s  right  hand,  and 
gladly  received  a  larger  share  of  responsibility  than  even 
a  Chancellor  could  safely  carry. 

The  sagacious  Primate  had  foreseen  peril  to  his  Church 
from  the  opposition  of  the  English  nobility,  and  from 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people,  and  could  conceive  of 
no  better  method  for  averting  it  than  to  make  his  Arch- 
deacon Collateral  of  the  King.  This  personage  might 
both  restrain  the  youthful  Sovereign  from  venting  his 
indignation  on  the  Clergy  when  they  aroused  it,  and 
repress  the  daring  of  the  King's  officers.  Already  the 
Archdeacon  had  given  proof  of  sobriety,  diligence,  dis- 
cretion in  counsel,  and  indomitable  enei^  in  execution. 
Cautious  in  doubtful  matters  and  courageous  imder  oppo- 
sition, fond  of  magnificence  in  public,  liberal  in  gifts, 
prompt  in  rendering  obedience,  imwearied  in  service,  and 
in  his  whole  conduct  provident  and  circumspect,  he  was 
eminently  qualified  to  execute  a  scheme  that  would  require 
the  utmost  delicacy  and  firmness.  Such,  at  least,  was  his 
early  reputation. 

Not  yet  a  Priest,  this  chosen  instrument  might  assume 
a  very  secular  exterior  without  causing  any  scandal ;  and 
therefore  he  no  sooner  found  himself  at  court,  than  "  he 
put  off  the  Levite  for  the  time,  and  put  on  the  Chan- 
cellor." Conforming  to  the  manners  of  the  King,  he 
abandoned  himself  to  trifles,  or  he  applied  to  business  in 
earnest.  At  the  banquet  facetious,  or  in  the  chase  expert, 
merry  amidst  the  dissoluteness  of  the  courtiers,  or  grave 
when  surroimded  by  crowds  of  clients,  he  pursued  with 
equal  diligence  the  smiles  of  majesty,  the  good  will  of  the 
nobility,  and  the  applauses  of  the  people. 

His  first  contrivance  to  promote  ecclesiastical  interests 
in  England  was  to  advise  a  matrimonial  alliance  with 
France ;  and  as  quickly  as  could  be,  Henry  and  Queen 
Eleanor,  accompanied  by  Becket,  were  in  Paris,  and 
xeoeived  by  King  Louis  with  greafc  pomp.  Becket,  who 
already  exercised  an  absolute  control  over  his  unsuspecting 
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master,  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  Prince  Henry, 
when  a  child  three  years  of  age ;  and  this  child  he  per* 
suaded  the  father  to  affiance  to  little  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Louis,  and  also  an  infant.  Margaret  was  left  with  her 
parents,  and  little  Henry  was  confided  to  the  care  of 
teecket.  But  the  hetrothals  intended  by  the  royal  parents 
to  be  a  bond  of  amity  became  an  occasion  of  discord ;  and 
before  two  years  had  elapsed  they  were  at  open  war  again. 

Richard,  as  yet  in  his  cradle,  an  infant  imconscious 
of  such  matters,  was  environed  with  preparatives  for 
future  fame.  In  Spain,  when  a  rumour  came  to  the  ears 
of  the  Templars,  who  garrisoned  the  city  of  Calatrava, 
recently  won  from  the  Moors,  that  a  large  Moorish  force 
was  on  the  way  to  retake  it,  they  prudentlv  fled ;  and  the 
King  and  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  unable  to  persuade 
any  one  to  volimteer  in  defence  of  the  abandoned  city, 
trembled  for  the  fate  of  Spain.  Two  Cistertian  Monks, 
Fray  Raymundo  de  Fitero  and  Fray  Diego  de  Velazquez, 
being  then  at  Toledo  with  the  court,  volunteered  to  take 
up  arms  in  defence  of  Calatrava.  The  offer  was  accepted, 
the  city  and  territory  made  over  to  them  and  their  suc- 
cessors by  royal  charter,  and  the  order  of  the  Ejiights  of 
Calatrava  instituted. 

This  contributed  not  a  little  to  revive  the  epint  of 
crusade,  and  prepare  southern  Europe  for  a  thira  grand 
expedition  soon  to  be  proposed. 

"  In  this  year,"  says  Gervase,  "  there  was  the  shock  of 
an  earthqusds:e  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  the  river 
Thames  at  London  was  dried  up,  so  that  the  people  could 
cross  it  dryshod." 

Another  notable  event,  and  one  mol^  certainly  made 
manifest  to  after-ages,  was  a  schism  of  the  Papacy,  which 
took  place  in  the  same  year,  1158,  when  the  English  and 
French  Kings  held  a  conference  to  agree  as  to  whom  thev 
should  acknowledge,  and  awarded  the  honours  of  infal- 
libility to  Alexander  III.,  who  took  up  his  abode  at 
Avignon,  a  place  too  near  for  the  tranquillity  of  England. 
Still  anxious  to  preserve  peace,  yet  incapable  of  anything 
paciflc,  Henry  saw  his  child  married  to  the  infant  Pnncess, 
November  2d,  1160. 

An  affecting  illustration  of  the  ferocious  temper  of  that 
age,  and  a  presage,  too,  of  persecutions  to  be  suffered  by 
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the  few  confessors  of  Christ  that  should  arise  amidst  the 
general  corruption,  now  occurred  in  our  own  country,  and 
we  must  not  pass  it  by  without  a  notice. 

A  party  of  Germans,  in  number  upwards  of  thirty, 
found  their  way  into  England.  It  is  probable  that  they 
fled  hither  from  persecution  on  the  Continent ;  and  even 
the  bigoted  chronicler  who  relates  the  fact  says  that  they 
entered  peacefully.  But  he  alleges  that  they  came  "to 
propagate  their  pestilence."  As  a  band  of  emigrants,  they 
were  conducted  by  a  leader,  named  Gerard :  or,  speaking  of 
them  as  a  Christian  congregation,  G«rard  must  be  called 
their  Pastor.  He  alone  possessed  some  learning.  They 
were  unlettered  persons,  rustic,  but  blameless  in  their 
demeanour,  and  could  only  speak  German.  They  met 
together  for  prayer,  in  the  manner  of  the  Waldenses,  but 
were  not  joined  by  any  others,  until,  after  a  time,  one 
Englishwoman  began  to  attend  their  meetings. 

At  length  it  was  rumoured  that  the  strangers  were 
members  of  some  foreign  sect,  and  they  were  all  seized 
and  thrown  into  a  common  jail.  "The  King,  unwill- 
ing either  to  dismiss  or  punish  them  without  examina- 
tion, commanded  a  coimcil  of  Bishops  to  be  held  at 
Oxford,  where,  when  they  were  solemnly  assembled  on 
the  matter  of  religion,  Gerard,  who  was  foimd  to  be  an 
educated  man,  undertaking  the  cause  of  all  the  rest,  and 
speaking  for  them  all,  they  answered  that  they  were 
Christians,  and  revered  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles. 

"  Being  interrogated  in  order  concerning  the  articles  of 
sacred  faith,  they  answered  rightly  concerning  the  sub- 
stance of  the  heavenly  Physician ;  but  of  his  remedies,  by 
which  he  condescends  to  heal  human  infirmity,  that  is 
to  say,  the  divine  sacraments,  they  spoke  perversely." 
Another  historian  makes  this  clear  by  stating,  that  they 
denied  transubstantiation  and  baptismal  regeneration,  a 
denial  that  must  have  sounded  to  their  examiners  exces- 
sively perverse.  "And  when  they  were  plied  with  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  to  show  the  contrary,  they  answered 
that  they  believed  as  they  had  been  taught,  and  did  not 
wish  to  dispute  concerning  their  faith.  Being  then 
admonished  to  do  penance  and  be  united  to  the  body  of 
the  Church,  they  rejected  all  healthful  counsel.  At 
threatenings,  too, — ^for  it  was  hoped  they  might  repent 
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,throTigh  fear, — they  only  smiled,  quoting  the  Lord'* 
words :  *  Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted  for  righte- 
ousness' sake ;  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 

"  The  Bishops,  to  guard  against  the  further  spreading 
of  this  heretical  poison,  when  they  had  publicly  pro- 
nounced them  heretics,  gave  them  over  to  the  Catholic 
Prince,  to  be  subdued  by  corporal  punishment.  King 
Henry  then  commanded  the  mark  of  heretical  infamy  to 
be  burnt  into  their  foreheads,  and  them,  the  people  look- 
ing on,  to  be  beaten  but  of  the  city ;  strictly  forbidding 
every  one  to  presimie  to  take  them  into  his  house,  or  to 
cherish  them  with  any  consolation.  The  sentence  was 
pronoimced.  They  were  led  away  to  undergo  that  most 
righteous  penalty,  and  went  with  no  lingering  steps. 
Their  teacher  walked  before  them,  and  sang  as  he  went, 
*  Beati  estis  cum  vos  oderint  homines,'  *  Blessed  are  ye 

when  men  hate  you.' The  woman  whom  they  had 

led  astray  in  England  left  them,  confessed  her  error,  and 
obtained  reconciliation  with  the  Church.  Then  that  hate- 
ful company,  having  their  foreheads  branded,  were  sub- 
jected to  a  just  severity:  he  who  held  the  first  place 
among  them  as  their  teacher,  had  the  burning  iron 
applied  to  him  on  the  forehead  and  on  the  chin  also,  sus- 
taining disgrace  twofold.  Tearing  off  their  garments 
down  to  the  waist,  they  flogged  them  publicly;  and 
thus,  driven  out  of  the  city  with  heavy-sounding  stripes, 
these  persons  perished  through  excessive  cold, — ^for  it  was 
winter, — ^no  one  showing  them  the  least  pity."  * 

DESCBIPTION   OF   THE   CHANCELLOB. 

A  Mencjly  hand  f  delineates  Chancellor  Becket,  and  his 
description  may  prepare  the  reader  to  peruse  what  is  to 
follow. 

A  tall  person,  handsome,  with  a  coimtenance  of  peculiar 
serenity,  the  nose  slightly  aquiline.  Vigorous  and  well- 
shaped  limbs ;  a  remarkable  flow  of  language,  with  great 
acuteness  and  high  spirit.      Kind  to   all ;   towards  the 

*  William  of  Newbniy. 
.    t  Vita  Sancti  Thomse  Cant.  Abp.  et  Mart.,  auct.  Wilhelino  Filio  Ste- 
phani.     Given  by  Dr.  Giles  in  the  Patres  EccleMse  Auglicanse,  torn, 
xzxvi. 
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poor  and  tlie  oppressed,  patient ;  unyielding  towards  the 
haughty.  Intent  on  the  promotion  of  his  Mends,  and 
courting  the  respect  of  all  good  men.  Munificent  and 
facetious.  Frank,  but  not  easily  to  he  deceived.  At 
present  he  is  a  prudent  man  of  the  world ;  but,  says  his 
eulogist,  he  is  to  be  a  child  of  light.  He  is  an  industrious 
man,  pondering  in  his  mind  great  things,  and  attempting 
things  great  and  many,  insomuch  that  it  is  uncertain 
whether  there  is  another  more  noblQ,  or  more  magnificent, 
or  more  usefol  to  the  King  in  affairs  of  peace,  or  in  affairs 
of  war. 

It  was  the  dignity  of  the  Chancellor  of  England  to 
rank  next  to  the  King  within  the  kingdom.*  With  the 
reverse  of  the  King's  seal,  which  was  in  his  keeping,  he 
sealed  his  own  mandates.  The  chapel-royal  was  imder 
his  care,  and  at  his  disposal.  "When  vacant  archbishop- 
rics, bishoprics,  abbacies,  and  baronies  fell  into  the  King's 
hands,  he  received  and  kept  them.  He  was  present  in  all 
the  King's  coimcils,  whether  called  or  not.  All  docu- 
ments bearing  the  royal  seal  received  the  signature  of  the 
Chancellor.  All  affairs  were  ordered  by  his  counsel.  His 
office,  only,  was  above  being  sold.  Other  offices  went  to 
the  highest  bidders. 

Chancellor  Thomas  b^an  by  making  good  use  of  his 
authority.  He  cleared  the  eoimtry  of  thieves,  put  down 
military  feuds,  drove  out  the  Flemings  who  had  infested 
the  coast  of  Kent,  and  carried  on  their  depredations  even 
in  the  interior  of  the  island.  Within  three  months  after 
the  coronation  of  the  King,  William  of  Ypres,  a  pirate 
that  had  long  kept  the  people  of  Kent  in  terror,  took  to 
flight.  Castles  that  had  served  the  enemy  were  demo- 
lished, and  the  crown  of  England  regained  the  lustre  it 
had  lost.  Persons  imjustly  disinherited  recovered  their 
patrimonial  estates.  Agriculture  and  mechanic  arts 
revived.  Peace  prevailed.  Swords  were  beaten  into 
ploughshares,  and  spears  into  pruning-hooks.  The  realm, 
says  my  authority,  began  to  grow  rich ;  the  horn  of  plenty 
overflowed;  the  hills  were  planted,  the  vales  aboimded 
in  com,  the  pastures  with  cattle,  the  (oldA  with  flocks. 

*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  this  hononr  now 
belongs  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbnry,  who,  after  peers  of  the  blood 
royal,  takes  precedence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
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Chancellor  Thomas  caused  the  King's  palace  in  Lon- 
don, that  had  fallen  into  ruin,  to  be  repaiped.  With 
wonderM  celerity,  between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide, 
carpenters  and  other  workmen  wrought  away  with  ham- 
mering and  noise  so  perfect,  that  one  could  not  hear 
another  q)eak.  Clerks,  soldiers,  and  clowns  agreed  in 
honouring  the  Chancellor ;  and  all  appHcants  found  vacant 
offices  or  livings  ready  for  them  in  his  hand. 

He  loved  sport  withal,  and  snatched  intervals  for  hawk- 
ing, or  for  himting,  or  for  play ;  and  on  the  board, 

"  Insidioflomm  ludebat  bdla  litroniun," 

enjoyed  the  shadow  of  uncertain  war.  For  all  needy 
persons  who  resorted  to  the  King's  palace,  being  honest, 
or  seeming  to  be  honest,  he  kept  an  open  table.  At  his 
own  table  he  never  sat  without  the  company  of  Earls  and 
Barons,  whom  he  had  himself  invited.  Every  winter 
day  clean  straw  covered  his  floors,  and  every  summer  day 
fresh  rushes  or  green  twigs,  that  the  multitude  of  military 
men,  for  whom  benches  could  not  be  provided,  might  find 
clean  and  comfortable  acconmiodation,  while  their  pre- 
cious vests  and  clean  white  shirts  contracted  no  spot  from 
the  dust  beneath.  The  house  glittered  with  gold  and 
silver  vessels,  and  abounded  with  the  choicest  meats  and 
drinks,  lavished  by  the  master  without  fear  of  cost.  Yet, 
amidst  all  this  luxury,  his  abstemiousness  was  notable; 
and  although  the  King  laid  snares  for  him,  by  day  and 
night,  it  is  said  that  he  could  never  be  betrayed  into 
excess. 

And,  after  making  some  allowance  for  the  high  colour- 
ing of  his  friend,  we  may  venture  to  believe  that  such 
a  man,  under  so  heavy  responsibilities,  would  not  allow 
himself  to  be  enervated  by  sensual  indidgence.  He  was 
not  indifferent  to  the  morals  of  his  household;  and  it 
is  related,  that,  when  one  of  his  clerks,  a  person  of  noble 
family,  had  dishonoured  the  wife  of  a  friend,  he  not  only 
turned  off  the  delinquent,  but  sent  him  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  had  him  put  in  irons. 

€hreat  men  of  England,  and  also  of  neighbouring  king- 
doms, sent  their  sons  to  serve  the  Chancellor,  and  receive, 
under  his  direction,  education  suitable  to  their  rank. 
The  King  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  placed  his  son  Henr^ 
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in  his  charge,  not  disdaining  to  see  the  heir-apparent  to 
the  crown,  associated  with  noble  youths,  in  the  train  of 
Becket,  and  not  suspecting  that  any  influence  would  be 
exerted  to  the  injury  of  his  child.  Sometimes,  this 
Deacon-Chancellor  retired  into  his  chamber,  and  stripping 
his  back  bare  lashed  it  for  mortification ;  and  sometimes, 
seated  in  state,  he  received  the  sworn  homage  of  noblemen 
and  soldiers,  saving  fealty  to  their  lord  the  King,  and  all 
these  he  protected  as  his  own  men. 

He  might  have  gathered  abimdant  laurels  as  a  soldier. 
At  the  siege  of  Toulouse,  where  England,  Normandy, 
Aquitaine,  Anjou,  Bretagne,  and  even  Scotland,  were 
combined  in  war,  the  Chancellor  led  a  choice  band  of 
seven  himdred  Knights,  taken  from  among  his  own 
dependents.  Louis  of  France,  lord  of  Henry  as  Duke  of 
Normandy,  had  thrown  himself  into  the  city,  and  these 
forces  might  have  taken  it  by  storm ;  but  his  liege,  being 
himself  a  King,  chose  rather  to  raise  the  siege,  than  seem 
to  violate  the  reverence  due  to  the  Kiug  his  lord,  and 
hazard  the  consequences  of  sucb  a  precedent  to  himself. 
The  Chancellor  burned  for  glory,  and  it  was  not  Jiis  fault 
that  Louis  did  not  bite  the  dust. 

On  the  approach  of  the  French  army,  the  besiegers 
withdrew.  Henry  took  some  small  towns,  and  left  the 
Chancellor  and  his  band,  with  the  Earl  of  Essex,  in  charge 
of  them.  The  future  martyr,  unable  to  repress  his  mar- 
tial ardour,  put  on  mail  and  helmet,  led  out  the  seven 
hundred  Knights,  and  took  three  castles  thought  to  be 
impregnable  imtil  his  prowess  burst  the  gates.  Thence 
he  led  his  band  throughout  the  province,  which  he  made 
to  tremble,  and  returned  crowned  with  honour  to  receive 
the  thanks  of  his  royal  master.  Shortly  afberwards,  he 
not  only  brought  the  same  Knights  into  the  field,  but 
also  a  stipendiary  corps  of  twelve  hundred  footmen.  His 
Knights  received  three  shillings  a  day  each,  and  messed 
at  his  cost  besides. 

And,  although  he  was  a  cleric,  being  in  Deacon's  orders, 
he  gave  an  example  of  bravery  by  fighting  in  single  com- 
bat with  a  renowned  French  Knight.  Encased  in  steel, 
with  couched  lance,  lie  set  spurs  to  his  charger,  dis- 
moimted  the  Frenchman,  and  led  back  the  horse  as  a 
trophy.  He  was  reputed  the  first  of&cer  in  Henry's 
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army,  and  his  Knights  and  stipendiaries  the  best  di^ 
ciplined  and  most  vidiant  in  the  camp. 

Sometimes,  when  he  crossed  the  Channel  into  Nor- 
mandy, he  filled  six  ships  or  more  with  his  own  servants 
and  retainers,  and  gave  passage  free  to  all  who  wished  it. 
Scarcely  a  day  passed  wherein  he  did  not  gratify  some 
one  with  splendid  g^ifts  of  horses,  birds,  dresses,  articles  of 
gold  or  silver,  or  money ;  and  so  famous  was  his  muni- 
ficence, that  he  was  reputed  to  be  the  delight  and  love 
of  aU  the  Latin  world.  At  the  usual  seasons,  he  per- 
formed acts  of  penance,  and  so  saved  his  reputation  as  a 
nominee  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  King  and  the  Chancellor  were  on  terms  of  un- 
bounded familiarity.  They  played  together  like  boys^ 
"  tanquam  cooetanei  pueruli " — in  the  palace,  in  the 
church,  at  table,  and  on  the  ride. 

It  is  said  that,  as  they  were  riding  together  through 
London  one  day,  a  heavy  storm  came  on ;  and  just  at 
the  moment  the  King  saw  a  poor  old  man  in  the  street, 
shrugging  his  shoulders  under  a  ragged  coat  too  small  to 
cover  him.  "  Do  you  see  that  man  ?"  said  he  to  Becket. 
"Yes."  "How  poor  he  looks!  How  tottering!  The 
poor  man  is  half  naked.  Would  it  not  be  a  great  charity 
to  give  him  a  thick,  warm  cloak  ?"  "  Indeed  it  would,  a 
great  charity  indeed ;  and  Your  Majesty  should  have  an 
eye  to  such  poor  creatures  as  this.'*  Meanwhile,  the 
man  was  at  their  side,  the  King  pulled  up,  and  the  Chan- 
cellor with  him;  and  then  His  Majesty,  calling  to  the 
poor  man  very  kindly,  asked  if  he  would  not  like  to  have  a 
good  cloak.  The  man,  not  knowing  the  speaker,  thought 
the  gentry  were  making  jest  of  hun ;  but  King  Henry, 
turning  to  the  Chancellor,  said,  "Yes;  you  shall  have 
this  great  charity  indeed:"  and  laying  hands  on  the 
cloak,  a  new,  fine  scarlet  and  grey  cloak,  insisted  on  pull- 
ing it  off;  but  Becket,  not  just  then  willing  to  bestow 
the  great  charity,  pulled  as  hard  to  keep  it  on.  Sturdily 
they  struggled,  and  loud  they  shouted.  The  grandees  and 
soldiers,  who  had  fallen  behind,  galloped  on  to  the  scene 
of  contest,  wondering  what  could  have  come  to  pass  to 
bring  their  masters  to  blows  so  suddenly.  There  the 
^  court  gazed,  and  there  the  first  and  second  personages  in 
the  reSm  struggled  imtil  both  of  them  were  nearly  diii- 
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mounted  and  in  the  mire.  Then  Becket  suffered  himself 
to  be  the  weaker,  and  stooped  while  Henry  stripped  off 
the  cloak,  and  threw  it  over  the  tattered  passenger,  who 
walked  away  richer  than  he  had  dared  to  hope,  and 
wondering  to  find  himself  wrapped  in  the  mantle  of  the 
Chancellor  of  England.  On  such  terms,  at  that  time, 
were  the  Eling  md  his  favourite.  They  ate,  drank, 
played,  rode,  and  hunted  together.  "Two  more  unani- 
mous and  better  friends  never  were  in  Christian  times." 

When  chosen  to  negotiate  the  French  marriage,  Becket 
exhibited  himself  a  complete  pattern  of  a  Chancellor. 
That  the  person  sending  might  be  honoured  in  the  person 
sent,  he  made  ready  to  display  the  opulence  of  English 
luxury.  About  two  hundi^  servants,  soldiers,  clerics, 
butlers,  knights,  and  noble  youths,  an  armed  and  moimted 
household,  rode  with  him  from  London  to  the  place  of 
embarkation,  each  dressed  out  in  his  best.  For  himself, 
he  had  twenty-four  suits  of  apparel,  very  splendid,  each 
to  be  given  away  as  soon  as  put  off,  during  the  embassy. 
Dogs  and  birds  of  every  kind  that  Kings  and  rich  men 
fancied.  Eight  grand  waggons,  each  with  its  own  driver, 
drawn  by  five  horses  of  great  size  and  strength,  and  each 
tended  by  a  groom  of  strength  and  stature,  in  a  new 
frock,  walking  beside  it.  Two  other  waggons  creaked 
imder  iron-hooped  barrels  of  beer,  "made  of  the  fat  of 
wheat  in  a  decoction  oi  water,  to  be  given  to  the  French- 
men, who  pay  great  regard  to  that  kmd  of  liquid  comfort, 
a  drink  truly  healthful,  defecated,  of  the  colour  of  wine, 
but  better  flavoured."  The  Chancellor's  chapel  had  its 
carriage,  as  had  his  bedding,  and  so  his  wardrobe,  and  so 
his  cooking  utensils.  Other  vehicles  carried  meats,  and 
others  drinks.  Miscellaneous  luggage  occupied  many 
more.  Twelve  stewards  had  charge  of  the  whole,  one  of 
them  going  in  advance  with  the  Chancellor's  books,  the 
vessels  for  his  chapel,  and  the  ornaments  for  his  altar. 
Each  carriage  had  a  dog  attached  to  it,  on  the  top  or 
imdemeath,  great,  strong,  and  terrible,  that  seemed  able 
to  beat  a  bear  or  a  lion.  And  each  steward's  carriage 
was  distinguished  by  a  isonkey  or  baboon, 

" — ^httmini  aimdBtor  siimas  oris." 
As  they  entered  the  French  towns,  a  company  of  about 
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two  hundred  and  fifty  boys  went  before  the  train,  six  or 
ten  deep,  singing  songs.  After,  there  came  packs  of  dogs 
and  hounds,  leashed  and  led  by  servants ;  and  after  a  lit^e 
entered  those  heavy  waggons,  rambling  on  the  stones, 
and  well  covered  against  the  weather  with  tanned 
hides.  The  French  marvelled  at  the  long  procession,  and 
exclaimed :  **  How  wonderful  must  the  King  of  England 
be,  if  this  is  but  his  Chancellor !  *' 

The  King  of  England,  great  as  he  might  seem  to  be 
as  master  of  so  munificent  a  servant,  thought  himiielf 
honoured  soon  afterwanb  when  he  visited  Alexander, 
Pope  or  anti-Pope,  at  the  abbey  of  Bourg  Dieu.  He 
prostrated  himself  before  the  Pontiff,  kissed  his  foot  in 
homage,  presented  an  oblation  of  gold,  and  was  permitted 
even  to  lass  the  mouth  in  sign  of  peace.  And  then,  as  if 
overwhelmed  with  awe  in  presence  of  the  God  upon  earth, 
he  refused  to  occupy  a  seat,  and  crouched  upon  the  floor 
in  a  posture  of  the  lowliest  humiliation.  Some  time 
afterwards,  the  Kings  of  England  and  France  went  to 
meet  Alexander  at  Courci,  on  the  Loire,  where  they  con- 
ducted him  to  his  tent,  one  walking  on  each  side  of  his 
horse,  and  both  leading  the  beast  by  its  bridle.* 

K  Becket  were  now  the  subject  of  biography,  we  should 
recount  at  large  the  services  he  is  said  to  have  rendered 
to  the  King  and  to  England.  Ambitious  as  he  was, 
he  kept  his  trust  so  long  as  the  office  lasted,  if  he  dis- 
played loyalty  to  the  crown  of  England  no  longer.  For 
the  time  he  deserved  well,  and  seemed  worthy  of  unlimited 
confidence;  but  the  Sovereign,  to  whom  he  appeared  so 
faithful  a  servant,  surely  did  not  know  that  he  had  come  to 
the  Chancellorship  a  mere  agent,  under  pledge  to  uphold 
the  privil^es  of  the  Church,  to  sway  all  public  measures 
in  that  view,  and  to  coimterwork  whatever  tended  to  con- 
serve the  liberties  of  England,  so  far  as  they  limited  the 
pretensions  of  the  clergy.  A  retrospect  of  his  Chancellor- 
ship would  show,  that  even  his  best  actions,  his  most 
laudable  counsels,  if  estimated  independently,  were  intended 
to  hasten  the  accomplishment  of  that  single  purpose. 
One  thing  is  probable,  that  he  succeeded  in  checking  that 
exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  by  which  the  Sovereign 
kept  possession  of  vacant  benefices  for  the  sake  of  t^e 
*  Ti&ay,  Hist.  Eodas.,  Hvie  Ixx.,  sect.  62. 
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revenues  belonging  to  them,  and  conferred  the  best  of 
them  on  the  most  suitable  clerics  he  could  find.  Thus 
he  weakened  the  immediate  control  of  the  King  over  the 
clergy,  and  placed  the  latter  in  a  position  far  more 
favourable  to  their  own  defence. 

The  degree  of  credit  due  to  him  for  this  policy, 
entirely  depends  on  the  quality  of  his  motives,  which  we 
need  not  stay  to  discuss.  And  if  he  derogated  in  any 
degree  from  that  prerogative  which  could  bring  no  honour 
to  the  Bang,  nor  any  advantage  to  the  country,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  he  rendered  far  more  than  an 
equivalent  to  the  crown,  by  restoring  a  decayed  revenue 
from  legitimate  sources.  When  ceasing  to  be  Chancellor, 
he  could  leave  both  Church  and  State  in  a  far  better 
condition  than  he  found  them. 


BECKET   MADE  AECHBISHOP. 

"In  those  days  Thomas,  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury 
and  Chancellor  of  the  King,  was  most  powerful  in  Eng- 
land. He  was  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  all ;  most  eminent 
in  wisdom,  admirable  to  all  men  for  nobility  of  heart, 
terrible  to  his  enemies  and  to  his  rivals,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  friend  of  the  King,  and  second  in  the  kingdom,  and 
also  like  a  governor  and  master  to  the  King."  *  And 
if  this  account  of  him  sounds  too  high,  let  my  readers 
understand  that  it  is  but  one  breath  of  the  adulation 
that  fanned  his  pride. 

In  the  spring  of  1162,  Henry,  being  imable  to  come 
over  into  England,  sent  Becket  in  his  stead  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  this  kingdom.  Henry  intended  to  have 
him  elected  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  room  of 
Theobald,  who  had  been  more  than  a  year  deceased,  and 
the  election  was  only  delayed  in  consequence  of  the 
reluctance  of  the  Bishops,  whose  consent  had  to  be 
extorted.  But  I  cannot  venture  to  adopt  the  statement 
of  Heribertus,  that,  at  their  last  interview  in  France,  the 
King  took  the  Chancellor  aside  and  told  him  his  inten- 
tion, for  the  first  time ;  and  that  the  Chancellor  replied, 
that  if,  by  the  wiU  of  God,  he  came  to  occupy  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  he  should  oppose  His  Majesty,  and  lose  the 
*  Chronica  Gervasii,  a.d.  1161. 
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royal  favour.  What  passed  between  them  in  private 
conversation  cannot  be  stated  with  certainty;  bat  it  is 
recorded,  that,  in  the  month  of  May,  messengers  cama 
over  from  the  King  to  promote  this  election. 

The  Bishops  of  Chichester,  Exeter,  and  Rochester,  a 
mitred  Abbot,  and  Bichard  de  Lucy  the  King's  Justi- 
ciary, came  bearing  letters  and  mandate  of  the  Lord 
King,  commanding  the  Prior  of  St.  Augustine,  with  some 
Monks  and  the  Bishops  and  Clergy,  to  assemble  in  London, 
to  elect  an  Archbishop  and  Primate  of  all  England.  The 
assemblage  took  place  without  delay,  and  a  debate  began. 

On  one  side,  Eichard  de  Lucy,  a  man  well  gifbed  in 
speech,  declared  the  King's  pleasure,  that  the  Arch- 
deacon-Chancellor should  be  chosen;  and  pointed  out 
the  great  importance,  while  they  elected  an  Archbishop 
of  their  own  free  will,  of  making  that  free  will  of  theirs 
agreeable  to  the  Sovereign,  lest  a  schism  should  follow 
among  themselves,  some  adhering  to  the  new  Arch- 
bishop, whoever  he  might  be,  and  some  to  the  King.* 
On  the  other  side,  Gilbert  Foliot,  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford, afterwards  tiUnslated  to  London,  and  described 
as  a  Monk  who  still  wore  the  monkish  habit,  and  pro- 
fessed to  abstain  from  wine  and  flesh,  objected  to  the 
election  of  a  secular  msm,  a  courtier  and  a  soldier,  to 
be  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  But  the  royal  nomination 
outweighed  every  such  objection ;  and  the  majority  of  the 
clergy  were  made  willing  to  confer  the  primacy  on  a 
man  who  could  exert  so  great  influence  on  the  King,  and 
had  not  shown  himself  to  be  an  enemy  of  the  Church 
during  the  period  of  his  Chancellorship,'  although  he  had 
sometimes  treated  ecclesiastics  with  severity,  in  order  to 
disarm  the  King  of  suspicion.  "  The  King,  therefore,'* 
as  Roger  of  Pontigny  is  pleased  to  say,  "  believing  that 
his  purpose  against  the  Church  could  be  most  effectually 
executed  by  him  whom  he  had  found  to  be  most  faithful 
to  him  in  sil  things,  and  most  subservient  to  his  pleasure, 
irrevocably  determined  that  he  should  be  set  over  the 
Church  of  Canterbury." 

Becket,  being  elected  in  London,  set  out  for  Canter- 
bury to  take  possession  of  his  throne,  attended  by  a  few 
choice  counsellors,  whose  care  would  be  to  instruct  him 
*  Yita  S.  Thomse,  anct.  £d.  Grim. 
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in  the  ceremonies  of  the  new  station.  "In  a  vision  of 
the  night,*'  says  G^ervase,  "a  venerable  man  appeared, 
and  gave  him  ten  talents.'*  But  this  may  pass  among 
the  dreams.  Talents  he  imdoubtedly  possessed,  and  with 
these  ftimished  he  reached  the  metropolitan  city ;  and  on 
Saturday,  June  2d,  was  ordained  Priest,  and  next  day, 
Trinity  Sunday,  consecrated  Archbishop. 

As  if  portentous  of  events  to  follow,  a  dispute  agitated 
the  Episcopate  of  England  as  to  who  should  consecrate. 
The  Archbishop  of  York  claimed  the  exercise  of  his 
imdoubted  privilege ;  but,  having  offended  the  clergy  of 
Canterbury,  that  could  not  be  suffered.  A  Welsh  Bishop, 
on  the  ground  of  seniority,  claimed  the  right  of  bene- 
diction for  his  own ;  but  the  reason  was  not  thought 
canonical.  Eochester,  as  Chaplain  of  the  Metropolitan, 
offered  himself  to  consecrate,  but  without  success.  Some 
pleaded  for  Winchester,  as  Chanter  to  the  Primates,  but 
were  long  resisted.  The  Canons  of  London  petitioned  for 
the  honour:  but  after  all  the  Chanter  prevailed;  and 
Henry  of  Winchester  therefore  performed  the  ceremony 
on  the  former  Chancellor,  now  about  forty  years  of  age, 
almost  all  the  suffragans  of  Canterbury  being  present  and 
.  consenting. 

In  consideration  of  his  having  been  consecrated  on  the 
octave  of  Pentecost,  he  appointed  that,  thenceforth, 
throughout  his  province,  the  principal  festival  in  honour 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  should  be  celebrated  on  that  day.* 
We  may  presume,  that  the  new-made  Primate  saw  no 
impropriety  in  associating  his  own  honours  with  the 
worship  of  the  Triune  God ;  nor  the  Pope,  some  centuries 
afterwards,  when  confirming  the  appointment  of  St. 
Thomas.  This  piece  of  history,  however,  is  not  now 
thought  of,  nor  need  it  be  remembered,  when  we  direct 
our  thoughts  on  Trinity  Sunday  to  a  fundamental 
doctrine  of  Christianity,  which  the  folly  and  vanity  of 
man  has  no  power  to  debase. 

Becket  the  Chancellor  is  lost  in  Becket  the  Archbishop. 
He  puts  off  the  apparel  of  a  layman,  and  clothes  himself 
in  the  robes  and  assumes  the  manners  of  a  most  rigid 
ecclesiastic. 

Contrary  to  the  custom  of  his  age,  he  tells  the  King 
*  Chronica  Gervaaii. 
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that  he  cannot  retain  his  former  oflSee  any  longer,  and 
sends  the  seals  to  him  across  the  Channel.  Many  per- 
sons report  to  the  disappointed  Sovereign  that  the  man 
whom  he  raised  from  a  low  condition,  made  the  second 
person  in  the  realm,  and  has  exalted  to  be  second  in 
the  Church  also,  the  Pope  only  being  superior,  has  relin- 
quished all  his  patriotism,  and  is  so  entirely  an  ecclesi- 
astic, that  he  begins  to  regard  the  interests  of  his  order 
as  opposed  to  those  of  his  country.  Henry  is  reluctant 
to  believe  all  that  he  hears ;  but,  about  six  months  ailer 
the  consecration,  comes  over  to  England,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop meets  him  to  pay  the  usual  honours. 

Instead  of  the  smart  courtier  whom  he  last  saw  in  Nor- 
mandy, the  King  found  a  grave  and  almost  austere  Priest, 
imitating  the  manners  of  a  Monk,  wearing  sackcloth,  ex- 
ercising himself  with  fastings  and  stripes,  and  bestowing  a 
portion  of  his  revenues  upon  the  poor.  Instead  of  the  hila- 
rity, free  even  to  license,  that  had  prevailed  between  them, 
there  was  a  cold  and  supercilious  respect  on  one  side,  and 
a  forced  affability  on  the  other.  Even  when  they  first  met, 
this  alienation  was  apparent  to  those  who  observed,  that, 
in  receiving  the  kiss  of  peace,  Henry  turned  away  his 
face.  In  short,  Becket  was  become  a  Churchman,  and 
very  pious ;  but  his  piety  terminated  in  the  notion,  that 
the  Church  possessed  dl  rights,  and  the  State  none, 
except  as  a  vassal  may  have  certain  servile  rights. 
Invested  with  the  pallium  by  Pope  Alexander,  he  thought 
himself  a  new  creature,  and  accounted  it  a  virtue  to  be 
governed  by  this  fatal  misapprehension. 

The  "Sacred  College"  rejoiced  in  the  transformation 
of  their  agent,  and  made  haste  to  do  him  special  honour. 
When  Pope  Alexander  held  a  coimcil  in  the  church  of 
St.  Maurice,  at  Tours,  with  seventeen  Cardinals,  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  Bishops,  and  four  hundred  and 
fourteen  Abbats,  with  a  great  multitude  of  other  persons, 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  with  a  train  of  suffragans,  went 
from  England,  and  made  another  stately  progress  through 
Normandy  to  Tours,  hailed  by  admiring  multitudes.  On 
his  approach  to  Tours,  most  of  the  Prelates  met  him  in 
procession ;  and,  contrary  to  their  custom,  the  Cardinals 
themselves  advanced  to  give  him  welcome  outside  the 
city. 
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Amoul,  Bishop  of  Lisieux,  preached  at  the  opening  of 
the  council,  exhorting  his  brethren  to  fight  bravely  for 
the  unity  of  the  Church  against  all  schismatics,  and  for 
her  libeiiby  against  all  tyrants  who  pillaged  and  oppressed 
her,  and  bade  them  pimish  all  such  oppressors  with  the 
weapons  of  their  spiritual  power.*  The  exhortation  was 
not  lost  on  Becket;  and  the  Pope,  by  a  pro^sion  of 
caresses,  confirmed  him  in  the  zeal  that  instantly  broke 
out  into  a  flame. 

On  returning  to  England,  he  met  a  respectfiil  reception 
from  the  King ;  but  neither  of  them  could  trust  the  other. 
Becket  had  a  vocation  to  subdue  the  Sovereign  whose 
just  regard  for  his  own  rights,  and  those  of  his  people, 
was  tyranny  in  his  eyes.  And  as  the  spiritual  weapons 
alluded  to  by  the  preacher  at  Tours  were  in  reality  no 
less  material  than  any  others,  he  proceeded  to  arm  him- 
self for  the  battle  that  he  intended  to  provoke.  By  virtue 
of  his  right  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  claimed  and 
obtained  exclusive  occupation  of  the  castles  and  towers  of 
Rochester,  Saltwood,  and  Hithe;  and  received  homage 
from  the  Earl  of  Clare  for  Tunbridge  Castle.  By  similar 
means  he  mustered  a  formidable  number  of  adherents,t 
but  concealed  his  purpose  from  the  vulgar  eye,  imder  a 
very  sanctimonious  exterior,  secretly  nursing  his  ambition 
for  supreme  power  over  England. 

BECKET  IS   CONTENTIOrS. 

The  passion  soon  found  utterance.  Covered  with  a 
Benedictine  cowl  and  the  coarse  robe  of  an  Augustine,  he 
fancied  himself  a  John  Baptist,  and  King  Henry  a  Herod 
whom  it  was  his  privilege  to  resist,  and  even  to  rebuke. 
And  soon  he  took  occasion  to  exercise  this  privilege, 
when,  preaching  before  him  to  a  lai^  and  noble  congre- 
gation, he  descanted  "  on  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  is 
the  church  of  Christ,  and  on  the  temporal  kingdom,  on 
the  two  crowns,  priesfcly  and  royal,  and  the  two  swords, 
spiritual  and  material.  While,  on  this  occasion,  he  won- 
derfully spoke  many  things  concerning  the  ecclesiastical 
and  the  secular  power,  the  King  noted  his  words  minutely ; 

*  Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles.,  livre  ba.,  sect.  62,  68, 
t  Chronica  Gervasii,  an.  1163. 
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and,  understanding  that  he  preferred  ecclesiastical  dig^ 
nity  immensely  heyond  all  secular  excellence,  took  offence. 
For  he  perceived  by  his  words  how  far  the  Archbishop 
was  from  holding  Ins  own  opinion,  which  was  very  iirm, 
that  the  Church  could  possess  nothing  except  what  he 
might  grant  it;"*  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  temporal 
possessions  of  the  Church  were  held  by  virtue  of  a  royal 
gift.  Nor  could  this  persuasion  of  the  King  be  far  from 
the  truth  in  a  newly  conquered  country,  where,  by  right 
of  conquest,  the  King  had  become  sole  proprietor  of  the 
land. 

Next  came  a  dispute  on  this  very  subject.  "  For  the 
better  preservation  of  the  kingdom,  the  King  had 
appointed,  according  to  custom,  a  Sheriff  (vice  comes) 
over  each  county;  and  the  Earls  and  Barons  had  been 
used  to  raise  annually  from  their  men  a  contribution  of 
two  shillings  for  every  hide  of  land,  and  received  protec- 
tion in  return.  The  King  desired  to  control  this  revenue, 
and  apply  it,"  as  Boger  of  Pontigny  complains,  "to  his 
own  uses."  In  an  assembly  of  Bishops  and  noblemen, 
therefore,  convened  at  Woodstock,  he  laid  before  them 
his  desire;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  thev  objected. 
But  Becket  rose  and  told  the  King,  that  it  did  not 
become  His  Excellency  to  apply  other  people's  money  to 
his  own  use,  especially  considering  that  those  two  shillings 
were  not  given  to  his  servants  by  necessity  or  debt,  but 
as  a  favour.  "  For  if  your  Sheriffs,"  said  he,  "  were  to 
conduct  themselves  peaceably  and  moderately  towards  our 
men,"  the  Priests  and  Monks,  "  we  would  freely  give  to 
them."  The  King  swore  that  the  church-lands  should 
be  enrolled  for  tsaation.  The  Archbishop  also  swore 
that  they  should  pay  nothing  so  long  as  he  lived. 

Another  dispute  for  clerical  immunity  arose  in  the  case 
of  a  Canon,  named  Philip  de  Broc,  accused  of  having 
killed  a  soldier.  According  to  the  canon  law,  this  eccle- 
siastic was  brought  before  his  Bishop  and  there  tried,  but 
acquitted  for  want  of  witnesses,  and  on  the  credit  of  his 
own  oath  for  canonical  purgation.  IHssatisiied  with  the 
sentence  of  the  Bishop's  court,  where  the  main  object 
could  be  no  other  than  to  hush  up  the  crime,  by  deterring 
laymen  from  coming  forward  to  bear  witness  against  the 
*  Vita  S.  Thorns,  anct.  Boger  de  Pontiniaco. 
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fiacred  person  of  de  Broc,  the  King  commissioned  "a 
certain  Simon,  son  of  Peter,"  who  lived  in  the  same 
county  of  Bedford,  to  try  the  case  over  again.  But  the 
Priest  refused  to  answer  in  a  civil  court,  after  having 
been  acquitted  by  a  court  ecclesiastical,  and  treated  the 
royal  commissioner  with  contemptuous  insolence.  Simon, 
unable  to  execute  his  commission,  reported  the  treatment 
he  had  received ;  on  hearing  which  the  King,  in  anger, 
declared  that  the  violence  committed  on  the  person  of 
his  Knight  he  would  regard  as  an  offence  against  him- 
self, holding  Philip  as  guilty,  and  commanded  that  he 
should  be  tried  again  without  delay.  The  Archbishop, 
on  the  other  hand,  refused  to  suffer  Philip  to  stand 
before  any  layman  to  be  judged ;  and  insisted  that  there 
should  be  no  appeal  whatever  from  the  decision  of  any 
Church  court. 

The  King,  after  saying  many  strong  words,  feebly  sub- 
mitted, so  far  as  to  consent  that  a  new  court,  consisting 
of  clerks  and  laymen  should  be  convened  at  Canterbury 
on  a  day  appointed  by  Becket.  But  Philip,  like  a  great 
man,  and  one  of  high  descent,  revised  to  appear,  or  to  be 
tried  again  after  acquittal  by  his  Bishop.  Sharp  was  the 
contest ;  but  it  ended  in  a  compromise,  the  parties  agree- 
ing that  de  Broc,  whose  guilt  is  apparent  from  such  a 
decision,  should  surrender  his  benefice  to  the  King  for  the 
space  of  two  years;  and,  according  to  custom,  appear 
naked  before  a  Knight,  by  way  of  satisfaction.  This 
compromise  did  not  satisfy  the  King ;  who  saw  not  why 
a  clerical  murderer  should  be  above  the  law  that  made 
the  crime  pimishable  with  death  when  committed  by  lay- 
men :  and  the  Bishops,  on  the  contrary,  clamoured  against 
the  severity  which  would  exact  from  their  brother  de 
Broc  so  severe  a  penalty  as  two  years'  *  income  and  an 
apology  for  shedding  the  blood  of  a  layman.  The  Arch- 
bishop, therefore,  withstood  the  King,  who  allowed  his 
wrath  to  be  appeased,  and  the  first  principles  of  justice  to 
be  set  at  nought,  weakly  fearing,  lest  the  execution  of 
justice  should  endanger  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 

More  than  a  hundred  homicides,  it  was  reported  to  the 
King,  had  been   committed  by  members  of  the  clergy 

*  One  year,  says  "William,  son  of  Stephen,  and  absence,  during  that 
time,  from  the  country. 
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since  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  The  impunity  of  the 
murderers  was  a  scandal  and  a  grievance,  which  the  laity 
of  a  more  advanced  age  could  not  have  home. 

The  two  powers  had  been  brought  into  collision  ;  and, 
although  it  was  on  all  hands  acknowledged  that  certain 
Priests  were  no  bettw  than  devils  cro>*Tied  with  the 
sacerdotal  tonsure,  all  the  suffi-agan  Bishops,  and  all  tlie 
clergy,  agreed  that  their  persons  were  too  sacred  to  1h? 
delivered  to  the  hangman.  But  when  particular  cases 
were  no  longer  in  dispute,  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church 
could  remember  that  they  were  Englishmen,  and  refuse  to 
support  the  exorbitant  pretensions  of  their  Primate. 

There  were  two  legal  standards  existing  at  the  same 
time ;  that  of  England  and  of  all  feudal  Europe,  and  that 
of  the  Church :  the  ancient  custams,^^'^  consuetudiues 
avitae," — and  the  canon  law.  Henrj'  II.,  known  in 
English  history  as  the  promoter  of  some  of  our  most 
valued  institutions,  set  his  heart  on  maintaining  the 
ancient  customs.  Thomas  Becket,  set  from  the  fu-st  to 
represent  and  to  contend  for  the  claims  of  the  clergy, 
abhorred  even  the  shadow  of  encroachment  on  canon  law, 
as  if  it  were  sacrilege.  The  opposition  of  these  repre- 
sentatives of  the  throne  and  the  altar,  gave  rise  to  one  of 
the  most  memorable  events  in  the  annals  of  our  country  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  settlement  of  "the  constitutions  of 
Clarendon." 

"  There  arose,"  says  the  Monk,  Eoger  of  Pontigny, 
"discourse  concerning  those  abuses  of  the  old  Kings 
which  the  King  called  *  customs  of  the  kingdom ;'  some 
rivals  of  the  Archbishop,  namely,  Koger,  Archbishop  of 
York,  and  certain  other  sons  of  Belial,  whom  the  ancient 
enemy  stirred  up  to  trouble  holy  Church,  stoutly  urging 
the  King  himself  to  this.  And  the  King,  having  con- 
voked all  the  Bishops  of  the  kingdom,  began  to  require 
them  to  confirm  the  customs  of  Henry,  his  grandfather, 
for  perpetual  observance.  But  the  venerable  ruler, 
Thomas,  who  for  some  time  past  had  expected  that  this 
requisition  would  take  place,  answered  the  King  thus : — 
*The  holy  Church,  instructed  and  instituted  by  holy 
Apostles  and  Apostolic  Fathers  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  faith,  hath  express  customs  of  life  and 
Christian  discipline  most  fully  expressed  in  the  canons 
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and  decreeB  of  the  said  holy  Fathers ;  hesides  which,  tdj 
Lord  King,  it  is  neither  fitting  nor  lawful  for  you  to 
require  any  other,  nor  for  us  to  grant.  For  we  who, 
although  unworthy,  have  stood  up  for  the  former,  are 
now  bound  not  to  credit  any  new  institutions,  but  to 
humbly  and  reverently  obey  the  old." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  King,  "  I  object  not  to  that.  I  only 
wish  that  what  was  certainly  observed  in  this  kingdom 
in  the  times  of  the  Kings  my  predecessors,  should 
be  observed  in  my  time  also.  There  were  then  Arch- 
bishops, better  and  holier  than  you,  who  saw  and  con- 
sented to  those  customs,  and  raised  no  difficulty  n«r 
controversy  with  the  Kings  of  their  time." 

"  The  Archbishop  replied :  *  Whatever  things  have 
been  presumptuously  introduced  by  former  Kings  against 
the  rule  of  ecclesiastical  institution,  and  for  a  time  unwill- 
ingly observed  through  fear  of  the  King,  are  not  to  be 
called  customs,  but  abuses  ;  and  we  are  taught  by  the 
testimony  of  Scripture,  that  a  bad  custom  is  rather  to  be 
abolished  than  continued.  And  as  for  what  you  say,  that 
holy  Bishops  of  those  times  kept  silence,  and  said  nothing 
against  them,  perhaps  theirs  was  the  time  to  be  silent ; 
but  their  example  has  no  authority  for  us ;  and  so  long  as 
authority  is  committed  to  us  in  the  Church  by  a  Divine 
dispensation,  we  will  not  consent  that  the  least  thing  be 
done  against  God  and  our  order  and  office.  But  so 
far  as  we  can  agree  and  consent  to  your  wiU  and  plea- 
sure, acmng  our  own  order,  you  shall  find  us  ready  and 
obedient.'  " 

"  The  King,  therefore,  in  great  anger,  and  swearing  *  per 
oculos  Dei,'  as  his  custom  was,  said,  *  There  must  be  no 
mention  of  your  order;  but  you  shall  absolutely  and 
expressly  yield  to  and  obey  my  customs.*  " 

Let  it  be  observed  that  it  was  an  ardent  adherent  of 
Becket  who  wrote  this  compendium  of  a  long  and  very 
vehement  dispute,  and  that,  even  as  he  represents  it,  the 
Archbishop  required  the  customs  of  England  to  be  made 
subservient  to  the  canon  law :  whereas  his  justly  indig- 
nant Sovereign  contended  that  those  customs  were  not 
regal,  but  national;  and  that  the  laws  of  the  clergy 
ought  not  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  land. 
As  to  the  merits  of  this  controversy,  therefore,  there  can 
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be  no  question  with  any  Englishman  who  loves  his  co\m- 
try,  and  who  understands  the  duty  of  Christians  towards 
the  temporal  authority  in  every  country. 

Shortly  after  this  conversation,  the  King  being  at 
Northampton,  he  sent  to  invite  the  Archbishop  to  meet 
him  there.  Becket  accepted  the  invitation,  but  came 
with  a  strong  company  of  armed  retainers.  At  his 
approach  messengers  met  him,  with  an  intimation  that  as 
the  King  was  in  the  town  with  a  numerous  train,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  accommodate  them  both,  and  that, 
therefore,  he  had  better  stay  outside  the  walls,  and  the 
King  would  come  to  him.  He  waited,  and  the  King 
came;  but  they  had  both  mounted  such  high-mettled 
chargers,  that  it  was  impossible  to  sit  steadily ;  and, 
therefore,  taking  humbler  steeds,  they  rode  oft'  the  field, 
and  held  a  private  conference.  If  we  may  depend  on  a 
report  afterwards  communicated  by  Becket  himself,  the 
King  reminded  him  of  his  very  humble  origin,*  and  of  his 
obligation  to  his  Sovereign  for  elevation  to  the  dignities 
of  Chancellor  and  Archbishop.  All  this  he  acknowledged 
to  be  true ;  but  attributed  his  elevation  to  God  alone,  and 
refused  to  obey  any  but  God.  The  conference  ended  in 
angry  words  on  both  sides:  for  while  he  promised  to 
render  honour  and  obedience  to  the  King,  he  qualified 
that  promise  by  the  words,  "  saving  my  order,"  a  limit- 
ation which  the  King  would  not  accept,  knowing  that  it 
nuUified  every  compact  that  could  be  made,  and  was,  in 
effect,  a  protest  agauist  a  ^mdamental  principle  of  Eng- 
lish law. 

Then  many  Bishops  and  noblemen  came  to  him,  en- 
treating that  he  would  retract  the  obnoxious  words,  and 
make  an  imreserved  promise  of  oi)edienoe.  Ue  could  not 
be  persuaded:  from  that  time  the  King  withheld  **hi8 
peace'*  from  the  refractory  ecclesiastic;  and  because 
almost  every  one  accused  him  of  obstinacy,  he  was  the 
more  proud  to  stand  alone  as  champion  of  holy  Church. 

Pope  Alexander  heartily  approved  his  conduct ;  but 
the  majority  of  the  Cardinals  dreaded  the  resentment  of 
the  King  of  England;  and  by  their  advice  a  brief  was 
addressed  to  Becket  in  such  terms  as  might  placate  the 
royal  indignation,  and  not  chill  the  ardent  zeal  of  their 
*  "  Nonne  tu  filius  ftuati  ctgasdam  rustici  mei  ?"  lioger.  de  Pontiu. 
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agent,  but  induce  him  to  exercise  prudence.  A  clandestin 
correspondence  carried  on  by  means  of  trusty  messenger 
put  him  in  possession  of  the  mind  of  the  Sacred  College 
and  enabled  him  to  assume,  for  a  little,  a  sort  of  Italiai 
cunning,  for  which,  however,  he  was  but  indifferently 
qualified. 

Laymen  and  Priests  beset  him  with  entreaties  t< 
abstain  from  that  fatal  sentence,  "  salvo  ordine  nostro ;' 
and,  seeing  that  the  Cardinals  also  advised  the  dissimula 
tion,  he  gave  way.  Again  he  met  King  Henry  at  Wood 
stock,  and,  after  a  blandly  reHgious  disquisition  on  thi 
merits  of  certain  ancient  Monarchs,  he  condescended  s( 
far  as  to  say :  "  But  lest  it  should  seem  that  I  lay  anj 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  your  good-will,  if  the  Lore 
has  been  pleased  therewith  to  inspire  you,  you  may  kno\ii 
that  I  will  observe  the  customs  of  the  kingdom  in  gooc 
faith ;  and  will  also  be  submissive  to  yourself,  as  it  is  jusi 
and  right,  in  what  is  good."  To  this  Henry  answered 
"Every  one  knows  how  stubborn  you  show  yourself  tc 
be,  by  this  very  word,  '  ut  decet  et  justum  est,'  &c. ;  anc 
how  you  will  wound  my  honour  by  your  contradiction 
Therefore,  if  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  honour  rrn 
as  is  just^  it  is  right  that  you  should  make  this  amendt 
by  an  acknowledgment  before  all,  that  all  may  know  ho\i 
much  has  been  detracted  from  my  honour.  Send,  there- 
fore, and  convoke  the  Bishops,  Abbats,  and  all  other  dig- 
nitaries  of  the  Church ;  and  I,  for  my  part,  will  assemble 
all  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom,  that,  in  the  presence 
and  hearing  of  all,  this  declaration  may  be  taken  know- 
ledge of  to  my  honour!" 

At  Clarendon,  on  a  day  appointed,  the  council  was 
assembled,  in  order  to  confirm  the  customs  of  England ; 
and  Becket  took  his  seat  as  Primate,  resolving  to  nm  any 
risk,  rather  than  give  up  his  purpose  by  keeping  his  word. 
"Therefore  he  dissimulated  and  evaded,  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power,  lest  he  should  there  make  any  acknowledg- 
ment or  concession."  The  King  saw  this,  and  was 
enraged.  The  clergy  crowded  round  him  with  entreaties 
that  he  would  yield.  With  a  smiling  face  he  bade  them 
be  at  ease,  and  act  like  true  Priests  of  the  Church.  The 
Bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Norwich,  and  the  Earls  of 
Leicester  and  Cornwall,  used  their  utmost  eloquence  to 
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bend  him  to  a  wiser  purpose,  but  without  effect.  The 
Master  of  the  Templars  then  tried  his  skill,  and  so  far 
succeeded  that  "  the  Archbishop,  moved  by  their  tears 
and  protestations,  (that  the  King  would  m^e  no  use  of 
the  customs  to  the  damage  of  the  Church,)  and  seeing,*' 
as  he  afterwards  pretended,  "that  the  King  and  his 
adherents  were  ready  to  perpetrate  some  murderous  deed, 
having  first  consulted  with  the  Bishops  concerning  what  he 
had  heard,  together  with  them  approached  the  King,  and 
spake  thus  :  *  If  there  were  a  controversy  between  us,  my 
Lord  King,  concerning  our  own  right,  you  know  that,  at 
once,  and  without  any  contradiction,  nay,  sooner  than  I 
could  speak  the  word,  I  would  have  yielded  to  your 
pleasure.  But  now  that  there  is  a  grave  and  perilous 
dispute  between  us  concerning  ecclesiastical  affairs  com- 
mitted to  me  by  God,  it  should  not  seem  to  your  Excel- 
lency strange  nor  unbecoming  if  in  the  cause  of  God  I 
have  been  somewhat  scrupulous,  knowing  that  I  must 
render  an  accoimt  of  my  stewardship  to  Him  who  does 
not  spare  the  unfaithful.  But  now,  having  better  hope 
of  your  prudence  and  gentleness,  /  consent  freely  to  your 
demands,  and  say  that  in  good  faith  I  ivill  keep  to  the 
customs  of  the  kingdom.*  "  And  he  confirmed  this  pro- 
mise with  a  solemn  oath. 

Instantly  the  King,  raising  his  voice  high,  told  the 
assembly  that  as  the  Archbishop  had  made  concession,  it 
was  right  that  he  should  call  upon  the  Bishops  to  do  the 
same.  "  *  I  am  willing,'  said  the  Archbishop,  *  that  they, 
as  well  as  I,  should  satisfy  your  honour.'  Then  all  the 
Bishops  rose  to  signify  assent."  One,  however,  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  did  not  rise,  until  he  had  asked  and 
received  authority  from  Becket  so  to  do.  Becket  looked 
imeasy.  The  King  still  suspected  that  some  reservation 
lurked  beneath,  and  after  a  few  brief  sentences,  said, 
"  Lest,  therefore,  contention  or  contradiction  hereafter 
spring  up  between  us,  let  the  more  prudent  and  aged 
among  the  nobles  arise,  go  out  of  this  assembly,  collect 
the  laws  and  customs  of  Henry  my  grandfather,  and 
bring  them  to  me  as  quickly  as  possible,  carefully  written 
down."  * 

*  The  statutes  of  Clarendon  cannot  be  inserted  in  the  text  without 
intermpting  the  narrative ;  hut  the  reader  should  peruse  them.    They 
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This  was  done.  The  laws  and  customs  were  exhibited 
the  next  day  in  writing,  and  read  aloud  by  the  King's 
command,  who  said  again,  ^ '  Behold  here  what  they  have 

are  therefore  given  in  a  note,  the  few  that   Becket   and  the  Pope 
accepted  being  marked. 

I.  If  any  controversy  concerning  the  advowson  and  presentation  of 
churches  arise  between  hues,  or  between  clerics  and  laics,  or  between 
clerics  only,  it  is  to  be  tried  and  determined  in  the  King's  court.  (Cm- 
demned  by  the  Church  of  Rome  under  Alexander  III.) 

II.  Churches  belonging  to  the  King's  fee  cannot  be  granted  in  perpe- 
tuity without  his  assent  and  consent.     {Allowed.) 

III.  Clerics  arraigned  and  accused  of  any  matter  whatsoever,  being 
summoned  by  the  King's  Justice,  shall  come  into  his  court,  there  to 
answer  on  whatever  point  it  shall  seem  proper  to  the  King's  court  to 
require  an  answer :  provided  alway,  that  the  King's  Justice  shall  send  to 
the  court  of  holy  Church  to  see  in  what  manner  the  matter  is  there  to  be 
handled.  And  in  case  a  cleric  is  found  or  pleads  guilty,  he  is  no  longer 
to  be  screened  by  the  Church  [t.  e.y  have  the  benefit  of  Clergy]. 
{Condemned.) 

IV.  No  Archbishops,  Bishops,  or  Parsons  \_per8ona']  of  the  kingdom 
are  allowed  to  depart  the  same  without  license  of  the  King ;  and  if  they 
should  have  permission  of  the  King  to  go  abroad,  they  shall  give  securi^ 
that  neither  in  going  or  staying  they  will  procure  any  evil  or  damage  to 
the  King  or  the  kingdom.     {Condemned.) 

V.  Excommunicated  persons  shall  not  be  bound  to  give  security  or 
take  oath  to  remain  where  they  are,  but  only  security  and  pledge  to 
stand  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church  in  order  to  their  absolution. 
{Condemned.) 

VI.  Laics  ought  not  to  be  accused  but  by  certain  specified  and  legal 
accusers  and  witnesses,  and  that  in  the  Bishop's  presence;  yet  so,  that 
the  Archdeacon  may  not  lose  his  right  nor  any  advantage  which  he 
ought  to  have  from  thence :  and  if  the  accused  parties  be  such  that  none 
either  will  or  dare  accuse  them,  the  Sheriff,  b^ing  required  thereto  by 
the  Bishop,  shall  cause  twelve  legally-qualified  men  of  the  vicinage  or 
town  to  be  sworn  before  the  Bishop,  that  they  will  try  out  the  truth 
according  to  their  conscience.     {Allowed.) 

VII.  No  man  who  holds  of  the  King  in  capite,  nor  any  of  his  chief 
Ministers,  is  to  be  excommunicated,  nor  the  lands  of  any  such  laid 
under  interdict,  unless  the  King  (if  he  be  in  the  land)  or  (if  he  be 
abroad)  his  Justice  be  first  consulted,  that  he  may  see  justice  done  upon 
him :  and  so,  that  whatever  shall  pertain  to  the  King's  court  may  be 
determined  there,  and  that  which  belongs  to  the  ecclesiastical  court 
may  be  remitted  to  the  same,  to  be  there  dispatched.     {Condemned.) 

VIII.  Appeals,  when  they  arise,  ought  to  be  made  from  the  Arch- 
deacon to  the  Bishop,  and  from  the  Bishop  to  the  Archbishop  ;  and  if 
the  Archbishop  shall  fail  to  do  justice,  recourse  is  to  be  had  lastly  to 
the  King,  that  by  his  precept  the  controversy  may  be  determined  in 
the  Archbishop's  court,  with  the  understanding  that  it  must  not  proceed 
further  without  leave  of  the  Lord  King.     {Condemned.) 
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consented  to.  Therefore,  that  no  disputation  may  arise, 
nor  any  new  opinions  be  put  forth,  it  is  our  pleasure  that 
the  Archbishop  affix  his  seal  to  this  writing.'    To  this  the 

IX.  If  any  difference  arise  between  a  cleric  and  a  laic,  or  between  a 
laic  and  a  cleric,  concerning  any  tenement  which  the  cleric  pretendeth 
is  held  by  frank-almoigne  {eleemotyna),  bat  the  laic  contends  to  be  a 
lay-fee,  it  shall  be  determined  by  the  verdict  of  tweWe  legally-qualified 
men,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  King's  court  and  in  the  presence  of 
his  Justice,  whether  the  tenement  belongeth  to  frank-almoigne  or  to  the 
^o^y-fee.  And  if  it  be  found  to  belong  io  frank-alitioigne,  the  plea 
shaU  be  held  in  the  ecclesiastical  court ;  but  if  to  the  lay-fee,  the  plea 
shall  be  in  the  King's  court,  unless  both  parties  claim  to  hold  of  the 
same  Bishop  or  Baron.  But  if  such  shall  claim  to  hold  of  the  same 
Bishop  or  Baron,  the  plea  shall  be  in  his  court ;  yet,  with  this  fiirther 
proviso,  that  he  who  was  first  seiied  of  the  thing  in  controversy,  shall 
not  lose  his  seizin  pending  the  trial  because  of  the  verdict  above- 
mentioned.     {Condemned.) 

X.  Whosoever  is  an  inhabitant  of  any  city,  castle,  borough,  or  any 
demesne  knds  of  the  Lord  King,  if  he  shall  be  cited  by  the  Archdeacon 
or  Bishop,  concerning  any  fault  about  which  he  ought  to  answer  them, 
and  will  not  obey  their  citations,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  put  him  under  an 
interdict ;  but  he  ought  not  to  be  excommunicated,  before  the  King's  chief 
officer  of  that  town  be  made  acquainted  with  the  case,  so  that  he  may 
cause  him  to  give  satisfaction.  And  if  such  officer  shall  &il  therein,  he 
shall  be  in  the  mercy  of  the  King,  and  then  the  Bishop  may  coerce  the 
party  accused  by  ecclesiastical  process.     {Condemned.) 

XI.  Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  all  other  ecclesiastical  persons  in  the 
kingdom  who  hold  of  the  King  in  capite,  may  ei^'oy  their  possessions  of 
our  Lord  the  King  as  a  barony,  and,  for  that  reason,  are  to  answer  to  the 
King's  Justices  and  Ministers,  and  to  follow  and  perform  all  royal  rights 
and  customs ;  and,  like  other  Barons,  ought  to  appear  at  trials  in  the 
King's  court,  till  they  come  to  pronouncing  sentence  of  death  or  loss  of 
members.     {Allowed.) 

Xn.  When  an  archbishopric,  bishopric,  abbacy,  or  priory  in  the  gift 
of  the  Lord  King  shall  be  vacant,  it  ought  to  remain  in  his  hands,  and 
he  to  receive  the  rents  and  issues  thereof,  as  of  his  demesnes.  And 
when  he  pleases  to  provide  for  that  church,  the  Lord  King  ought  to 
send  for  the  chief  persons  of  that  church,  and  the  election  ought  to  be 
made  in  the  King's  chapel,  with  the  assent  of  the  King  and  with  the 
advice  of  such  persons  of  his  realm  as  he  shall  call  thereto ;  and  the 
person  elect  shaU  then,  before  his  consecration,  do  homage  and  fealty  to 
the  King  as  liege  lord  of  his  life  and  members  and  earthly  honour,  saving 
his  order.     {Condemned.) 

XIII.  If  any  of  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom  shall  refuse  to  do 
justice  to  an  Archbishop,  or  a  Bishop,  or  an  Archdeacon,  either  for 
him  or  his  tenants,  the  King  is  to  adjudicate.  And  if  perchance  any 
one  shall  refttse  the  Lord  King  his  right,  the  Archbishop,  or  Bishops 
and  Archdeacons  are  to  call  him  to  account,  that  they  may  make  satisfac- 
tion to  the  Lord  King.  {Allowed.) 
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Archbishop :  *  By  God  Almighty,  I  will  never  set  my  seal 
to  it  while  I  live.'  Then  the  clergy  and  officials  struck 
on  another  expedient.  A  copy  was  quickly  written  out, 
by  the  King's  order,  which  they  cut  into  two  pieces, 
according  to  custom,  and  gave  one  part  to  the  Arch- 
bishop. And  the  Archbishop  then  said :  '  I  accept  this, 
not  consenting,  nor  approving,  but  for  caution,  and  for 
defence  of  the  Church,  that  by  this  document  we  may 
know  what  it  is  that  we  must  act  against."  • 

The  assembly  instantly  dispersed  in  consternation. 
Intelligence  flew  through  the  country  and  across  the 
Channel  swift  as  fame  could  carry  ;  and  "  the  Lord  Pope, 
admiring  his  constancy  and  zeal,  sent  him  consolatory 
letters  full  of  honour  and  love."  Thus  did  Beeket  fail 
to  deceive,  when  he  made  a  promise  as  fake  as  the  lips  of 
mortal  could  utter,  and  swore  to  keep  it ;  thus  did  the 
Pope  drop  the  mask  of  conciliation,  when  it  no  longer 
served  his  purpose  to  wear  it ;  and  thus  was  open  war 
waged  between  the  kingdom  and  the  Church. 

From  this  moment  the  champion  of  the  Church  used 
every  contrivance  to  gain  popular  sympathy.  As  if  he 
had  committed  a  great  sin  in  promising  to  observe  the 
constitutions,  he  inflicted  a  heavy  penance  on  himself, 
with  abstinence  from  his  usual  kind  of  food,  put  on  a 
coarse  garb,  suspended  himself  from  the  service  of  the 
altar  for  forty  days,  and  sent  to  ask  the  Pope  for  absolu- 
tion. Under  date  of  April  1st,  1164,  Alexander  sent  him 
a  letter  commendatory  of  his  constancy  in  the  cause  of  the 
Church,  but  suggesting  that  so  decisive  a  proceeding  might 
cause  scandal,  and  saying,  that  he  might  have  resorted 
to  private  confession  in  order  to  obtain  absolution ;  but 

XIV.  The  chattels  of  those  who  are  under  the  King's  forfeiture  may 
not  be  detained  in  any  church  or  churchyard  against  the  King's  justice, 
because  they  are  the  King's  own,  whether  they  be  found  within  the 
church  and  its  precinct  or  without  it.     {Allowed.) 

XV.  Pleas  concerning  debts,  which  are  owing  upon  troth-plijcht  (Jlde 
interposita),  or  without  troth-plight,  are  to  be  within  the  cognizance  of 
the  Lord  King.     {Condemned.) 

XVI.  The  sons  of  peasants  {rtuticorum)  ought  not  to  be  ordained 
without  the  consent  of  the  lord  on  whose  land  they  are  known  to  be 
bom.  {Allowed.) — (Causa  Eiilii  et  Martyrii  B.  Thomse  Mart,  apud 
Lupum.     Tom.  i.) 

*  Rogerius  de  Potitiniaco. 
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tiow  absolving  him,  and  commanding  him  not  to  cease, 
from  that  time  fon/^'ard,  from  celebration  of  the  mass.* 

But  he  had  not  long  put  off  the  garb  of  a  penitent 
when  he  pretended  to  be  in  fear  of  death,  and  ^ed  to  the 
sea-coast  with  an  intention  to  cross  the  Channel.  Twice 
he  embarked  at  Ilonmey,  but  a  calm  or  contrary  wind 
seemed  to  forbid  the  passage ;  and  the  sailors,  thinking 
that  Grod  would  not  have  them  to  carry  the  King's 
enemy,  landed  him  the  second  time,  with  a  refusal  to 
proceed.  His  departure  without  the  King's  permission 
was  contrary  to  law ;  and  his  temporalities  would  have 
been  seized  if  the  ojficers,  sent  for  that  purpose,  had  not 
found  him  again  at  Canterbury. 

BECKET   CONDEMNED  AND   ErGITIVE. 

Now  came  royal  vengeance.  Henry  determined  to  call 
him  to  account  for  his  conduct  both  during  the  time  of 
his  chancellorship  and  since  his  promotion  to  the  pri- 
macy. A  grand  council  of  the  nation  was  therefore 
convened  at  Northampton,  and  the  King  commanded  him 
to  attend. 

Afber  some  delay,  and  with  extreme  reluctance,  he  did 
appear  before  the  council  (October  11th,  1164).  On  the 
first  day,  the  King  complained  that  when  one  John  the 
Marshal  went  to  the  archiepiscopal  court  with  a  royal 
brief  to  demand  justice,  it  was  refused ;  and  that  when 
the  Archbishop  was  cited  to  appear  before  him  to  answer 
for  the  refusal,  he  would  not  come.  Becket  denied  that 
he  had  withheld  justice,  and  said  that  this  person  had 
forfeited  his  right  to  a  hearing  by  having  attempted  to 
swear  on  a  book  of  old  songs  instead  of  the  Grospel,  with 
intent  to  commit  perjury.  And  as  for  not  coming  when 
summoned  by  the  King,  he  excused  himself  by  saying 
that  he  was  sick.  The  council  rejected  both  pleas,  and 
unanimously  condenmed  him  to  place  all  his  moveables  at 
the  King's  mercy.     This  occupied  the  first  day. 

Then  the   King  demanded  five   hundred  pounds  in 

repayment  of  the  like  sum  which  he  said  he  had  lent  him 

when  Chancellor.     The  answer  to  this  was,  that  the 

money  had  been  given,  not  lent.     But  while  acknowledg- 

*  Roger  of  V^endover. 
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ing  the  receipt,  he  could  bring  no  evidence  to  prove  thai 
it  was  a  gift,  and  the  council  gave  sentence  that  it  shoulc 
be  repaid.  Cash,  however,  was  not  forthcoming,  and  som< 
of  his  vassals  gave  security  for  the  amount.  With  thii 
closed  the  second  day. 

On  the  third  day  the  cotmcil  required  him  to  render  ai 
I   ',  accotmt  of  payments  of  revenue  that  had  come  into  his 

hands  while  Chancellor,  and  of  the  proceeds  of  vacani 
bishoprics  and  abbacies  of  which  he  then  had  the  keeping 
for  the  King.  He  answered  that  he  could  not  be  bound 
to  render  any  such  account,  inasmuch  as,  on  the  day  oi 
his  election  to  the  archbishopric,  the  church  of  Canter* 
bury  received  him  free  and  exempt  from  all  charges 
However,  he  asked  time  for  consultation,  which  wai 
granted,  and  he  withdrew,  together  with  his  Bishops 
some  of  whom  gave  him  their  opinion. 

Oilbert  of  London  reminded  him  of  the  low  conditio! 
whence  the  King  had  raised  him,  of  the  great  bounty  after- 
wards bestowed,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  the  present  posi- 
tion of  affairs,  threatening  ruin  to  the  Church  and  clergy; 
if  the  King  were  exasperated  by  resistance.  He  thoiighl 
that  it  would  become  him  to  abandon  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury, and  lose  its  value  ten  times  over,  rather  than  rur 
so  great  a  risk ;  and  he  thought  that  by  making  timely 
submission  he  might  move  the  King  to  reinstate  him,  ir 
reward  of  his  humility.  Becket  sarcastically  observe<3 
that  it  was  evident  he  spoke  advisedly ;  meaning  to  say 
that  the  King  had  instructed  him  so  to  speak. 

Henry  of  Winchester  deprecated  concession  to  such  s 
council  as  the  one  then  assembled,  thinking  that  the 
precedent  would  be  ruinous  to  the  Catholic  Church.  "  li 
*  our  Archbishop,  and  the  Primate  of  all  England,  leaves  us 

the  example  that  at  the  nod  and  menace  of  a  Prince  s 
Bishop  gives  up  the  care  of  souls  confided  to  him,  whal 
will  be  the  condition  of  the  Church  ?  From  that  time 
nothing  will  be  done  in  justice,  all  will  be  thrown  intc 
confusion,  and  then,  'like  Priest,  like  people.'  "  He  for- 
got that  it  was  not  a  spiritual  question ;  and  that  Chan- 
cellor Becket,  although  afterwards  transformed  into  an 
Archbishop,  was  not  as  a  spiritual  person  intrusted  with 
public  revenue. 

Hilary  of  Chichester  thought  that,  for  the  safety  of  the 
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clergy,  it  would  be  better  to  temporise  and  submit  to  the 
King's  pleasure. 

Robert  of  Lincoln  thought  that  if  the  Primate  did  not 
submllb,  he  would  lose  his  head,  in  which  case  the  revenues 
of  Canterbury  would  be  of  no  use  to  him. 

Bartholomew  of  Exeter  considered  that,  as  it  was  a 
personal  question,  the  Bishops  ought  to  keep  clear  of  it, 
and  leave  Becket  to  suffer  alone,  rather  than  that  all  the 
Church  of  England  should  be  exposed  to  peril. 

Roger  of  Winchester,  being  called  on  to  speak,  pro- 
nounced a  sort  of  oracle  that  no  one  could  interpret.  And 
the  whole  company,  being  perplexed,  sat  silent  for  some 
minutes.     Murmurs  only  broke  the  silence. 

William  of  Norwich,  being  called  on,  refused  to  give 
any  opinion ;  but  whispered  to  one  of  his  brethren  that 
he  envied  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  whom  a  stroke  of  paralysis 
detained  at  home,  and  would  rather  be  a  paralytic  himself 
than  have  come  to  that  place. 

When  Becket  found  himself  deserted  by  the  Bishops, 
whose  confidence  he  never  had,  nor  ever  merited,  he 
expressed  a  wish  to  speak  with  the  Earls  of  Leicester  and 
Cornwall  that  were  in  attendance  on  the  King.  The  door 
being  thrown  open,  they  entered,  and  he  begged  them  to 
ask  for  grace  until  the  next  day,  "  when  we  will  answer," 
said  he,  "as  it  may  please  God  to  inspire  us."  The 
request  was  granted,  and  the  business  deferred  until  the 
next  day,  Monday.  But,  afber  passing  a  sleepless  night,  he 
excused  himself  from  appearing,  on  the  plea  of  indisposition. 
The  two  Earls  came  to  see  him,  and  having  reported  that  he 
seemed  unable  to  attend,  another  day  was  granted.  On 
that  day,  very  early  in  the  morning,  several  of  the  Bishops 
came  and  implored  him  to  cast  himself  on  the  King's 
mercy,  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  King's  indignation, 
and  save  the  Church  from  scandal.  They  assured  him 
that  if  he  did  not,  he  would  be  condenmed  that  day  for 
perjury  and  treason :  for  perjury,  because,  having  sworn 
to  the  statutes  of  Clarendon,  he  now  reftised  to  keep 
them;  and  for  treason,  because  he  withheld  temporal 
obedience  from  his  temporal  sovereign.     He  answered : — 

"  I  confess,  my  brethren,  that  I  am  inexcusable  before 
God  for  having  taken  an  oath  against  God.  But  it  is 
better  to  repent  than  perish.  I  do  not  admit  a  law  that 
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IS  repugnant  to  the  law  of  God.  David  swore  a  bad  oath, 
but  he  repented.  Herod  stood  to  his  oath,  but  he 
perished.  Therefore  I  command  you  to  reject  what  I 
reject,  and  to  smother  that  which  smothers  the  C]kireh. 
It  is  detestable  that  you  have  not  only  left  me  alone  in 
this  struggle,  but  that  you  who  ought  to  stand  by  me 
have  now  joined,  these  two  days,  with  courtiers  in  con- 
demning me.  Aiid  I  forbid  you  by  your  obedience  to  do 
so  any  longer ;  and  I  appeal  to  our  mother,  the  Boman 
Church.  And  if,  as  rumour  threatens,  violent  hands  be 
laid  upon  me,  I  command  you  by  your  obedience,  and 
under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  avenge  the  injury  that 
is  inflicted  on  the  Church." 

Gilbert  of  London  remonstrated  firmly,  and  left  his 
presence.  So  did  the  others,  and  reported  his  conduct  to 
the  court.* 

Finding  the  Bishops  would  not  forswear  themselves, 
and  that  contumacy  did  not  help  him,  he  resolved  to 
move  the  superstition  or  disaffection  of  the  populace,  put 
on  his  pontificals,  and  prepared  thus  to  walk  barefoot  into 
court,  expecting  to  be  attended  by  thewailings  of  the  people, 
who  began  to  think  him  a  very  holy  person,  so  success- 
fully had  he  played  the  part  of  an  ascetib.  But  first  he 
said  a  mass  of  St.  Stephen  the  protomartyr,  in  the  chapel 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Andrew,  beginning  with  the 
words,  "  Princes  sat  and  spake  against  me,  and  the  wicked 
persecuted  me."  His  clergy,  however,  dissuaded  him 
from  so  open  a  defiance,  as  to  go  in  his  robes,  and  at 
length  he  put  them  off.  With  a  stole  only  thrown  over 
his  shoulders,  he  mounted  on  horseback,  and,  taking  in  his 
right  hand  the  silver  cross  which,  by  privilege  of  his 
order,  was  usually  carried  before  him,  proceeded  towards 
the  castle.  Forty  Priests  followed ;  but  his  Chaplains  and 
the  Monks  did  not  venture.  The  inhabitants  came  out 
to  see  the  Primate  of  all  England,  this  day  summoned  to 
undergo  a  trial  before  the  great  coimcil  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and,  as  they  were  variously  affected,  gave  correspondent 
expression  to  their  feeling;  for  whether  he  should  be 
regarded  as  guilty  or  imfortunate,  even  the  common  peo- 
ple were  not  agreed  to  say.  On  his  reaching  the  castle 
the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  as  soon  as  he  and  the 
*  Chronica  Gervasii. 
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clerks  had  entered,  they  were  shut  close  and  barred  again. 
Dismounting  in  the  court,  and  attended  by  a  single 
Priest,  he  walked  into  one  of  the  principal  apartments,  and 
stood  there,  cross  in  hand,  in  a  posture  of  dignity,  as  one 
who  deigned  not  to  own  the  authority  of  any  such  tribunal. 
Hearing  of  this,  some  of  the  Bishops  came  from  the 
hall  where  they  were  assembled,  and,  on  their  part,  Gilbert 
Foliot,  Bishop  of  London,  expostulated. 

i.— i"  My  Lord  Archbishop,  you  have  been  ill  advised 
that  you  dare  to  come  into  the  King's  presence  with  a 
naked  sword.  No  doubt  you  know  that  the  King  has 
taken  the  sword  from  you,  and  that  now  he  turns  it  with 
great  indignation  agauist  yourself;  and  so  long  as  you 
thus  contend  with  one  another,  there  can  be  no  hope  of 
peace.     Take  my  advice,  and  lay  aside  that  cross." 

C. — "  The  cross  is  a  strong  protection.  It  is  a  sign  of 
peace,  and  I  will  not  let  it  go." 

i.— "  I  am  your  Deacon,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  wait 
upon  you.     AUow  me,  then,  to  carry  it  before  you." 

C. — "  I  will  not  let  it  go :  it  gives  me  no  trouble  to 
carry  it." 

Then  London  took  hold  of  the  cross,  but  the  Arch- 
bishop held  it  fast.  They  struggled  for  a  moment,  but 
London  gave  up  the  attempt.  Winchester,  no  friend  of 
Becket,  interfered  angrily,  and  warm  words  were  passing, 
when  the  Archbishop  of  York  advanced  and  addressed  his 
brother  Primate  less  roughly. 

Y. — ^**That  my  Lord  the  Kjng  be  not  grievously  en- 
raged with  you,  I  advise  you  to  lay  aside  your  sword, — 
your  cross,  I  mean,  for  that  is  indeed  your  sword.  But 
the  .King's  sword  is  much  sharper  than  this  of  yours." 

C. — "The  sword  of  the  King  is  carnal,  and  has  a  sharp 
edge ;  but  mine  is  spiiitual.     And  the  King  ought  not  to 
.be  angry  at  seeing  in  my  hand  the  cross  of  my  Lord 
and  his,  but  rather  pleased." 

So  Canterbury  kept  his  cross  of  state  in  his  own  hand, 
in  signal  of  the  defiance  he  intended.  The  trial  proceeded 
notwithstanding ;  and  it  is  enough  to  say  that,  after 
long  debate,  sentence  was  given  that,  for  malversation  of 
money  confided  to  his  trust,  all  his  property  should  be 
confiscated.  He  had  pleaded  that  as  on  elevation  to  the 
archbishopric  he  had  been  declared  by  the  King's  justiciary 
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free  from  all  secular  demands  on  account  of  what  might 
have  happened  while  he  was  Chancellor,  he  ought  to  be 
exempt.  But  it  is  a  strong  presumption  of  his  guilt  that  all 
the  Bishops  were  against  him.  The  sentence,  therefore,  was 
pronounced.  He  appealed  not  to  Caesar,  but  to  the  Pope 
against  Caesar;  and,  holding  his  cross  aloft  with  both 
hands,  left  the  court.  The  Bishops  remained  there,  and 
asked  the  King's  permission  to  accuse  him  of  peijury 
before  the  Pope,  because  he  had  broken  his  oath  of  fealtj. 

The  castle-gate  was  locked ;  but  some  one  of  his  people 
found  a  key,  opened  the  gate,  and  let  him  pass.  Most  of 
the  clergy  forsook  him ;  and  on  returning  to  the  monas- 
tery he  found  scarcely  ten  Monks  there,  but  a  crowd  of 
poor  people  filled  the  refectory  instead  of  them,  and  took 
supper  with  the  Archbishop  at  their  head.  In  feasting 
the  poor  he  would  say  that  he  imitated  the  Saviour, 
which  was  but  a  customary  piece  of  profanity ;  but 
here  the  profanity  was  made  use  of  to  cloak  treason.  He 
courted  the  mob  in  order  to  annoy  the  King,  as  rebellious 
Priests  have  imiformly  done.  Supper  being  finished,  he 
desired  his  Chamberlain  to  place  his  bed  in  the  church, 
behind  the  high  altar,  that  he  m^ht  rest  there  in  security 
after  the  agitation  of  the  day,  and  to  keep  the  door,  that 
no  one  might  enter  to  disturb  him.  People  therefore 
imagined  that  he  was  at  the  same  time  talang  rest,  and 
providing  against  a  forcible  imprisonment  by  using  pri- 
vilege of  sanctuary.  But  it  was  not  so.  Part  of  the 
evening  he  spent  in  consultation  with  a  few  trusty  ser- 
vants. In  a  very  short  time  four  good  horses  were  brought 
to  one  of  the  church-doors,  and  under  cover  of  an  unusu- 
ally dark  night,  and  while  heavy  rain  and  wind  drowned 
the  sound  of  the  horses'  feet,  he  and  three  others  well 
mounted  were  passing  out  of  Northampton  by  the  north 
gate. 

Speeding  their  way,  while  as  yet  every  one  thought 
that  Becket  was  shut  up  in  the  church,  about  day-break 
they  reached  the  village  of  Baby,  in  Lincolnshire,  and, 
after  resting  for  a  little,  rode  off  again  towards  Lincoln, 
where  a  man  called  Jacob,  brother  of  one  of  the  Friars 
who  attended  him,  received  the  party,  and  concealed  them 
for  that  day.  On  the  day  following  Becket  disguised 
himself  in  the  coarse  habit  of  a  lay  Friar,  with  heavy 
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shoes,  took  the  name  of  Derman,  lefb  Lincohi,  and  with 
his  three  companions  went  to  Sempringham,  dropping 
down  the  river  in  a  boat.  Here  the  fugitives  lodged  m  a 
bam  belonging  to  the  Monks  of  Sempringham,  and  wait- 
ing until  night  again  should  favour  them,  (for  Becket  was 
known  in  this  pstrt  of  the  country,)  they  made  their  way 
to  the  sea-side,  where,  after  they  had  lurked  for  a  few 
days,  a  Priest  hired  a  vessel  for  them ;  they  embarked  at 
night,  crossed  the  Channel,  landed  on  the  Flemish  coast, 
not  at  any  town,  but  on  the  open  beach,  again  at  night, 
and,  leaving  the  ship,  roamed  along  shore  until  the  day. 

Then  the  Primate,  of  all  England,  worn  with  fatigue 
and  fear,  with  difficulty  obtained  the  use  of  a  horse  with- 
out saddle,  and  in  that  sad  plight  began  his  journey  towards 
the  court  of  Pope  Alexander,  himself  no  better  than  a 
fugitive,  but,  after  a  short  experiment,  quitted  the  un- 
gainly quadruped,  and  resigned  himself  to  a  pedestrian 
pilgrimage.  The  companions  of  his  travel  recorded  some 
incidents  between  ludicrous  and  pathetic.  They  say  that 
the  peasants  read  in  his  countenance  traces  of  primatial 
dignity,  and,  still  ignorant  of  his  rank,  paid  him  reverence 
as  he  passed  along  the  roads.  An  old  woman,  noting  his 
weariness,  brought  him  a  staff  whereon  to  lean,  a  greasy 
and  smutfcy  wooden  spit,  which  he  accepted  humbly  and 
thankfully,  and  used  accordingly.  At  length  persons 
began  to  recognise  his  features,  and  he  was  forced  to  seek 
shelter  in  an  abbey  until  several  of  his  followers  joined 
him.  Bichard  de  Lucy,  when  the  direction  of  his  flight 
was  ascertained,  came  to  demand  him  from  the  Count  of 
Flanders,  who  tried  to  persuade  him  to  return  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  when  persuasion  failed  began  to  threaten.  But 
the  indomitable  Prelate  assumed  an  air  of  great  dignity, 
and  called  that  Prince  his  «wa«,  bound  to  do  him  homage. 
The  Count,  however,  regarded  King  Henry  as  a  person- 
age of  much  greater  consequence,  and  advised  the  Arch- 
bishop to  refrain  from  pretensions  that  could  not  be 
sustained.  The  curtain  of  night  again  covered  him; 
again  he  fled,  and  passed  the  frontier  into  France,  to 
solicit  the  protection  of  Bling  Louis,  and  to  prosecute  his 
appeal  at  the  court  of  Pope  Alexander,  who  was  then  at 
Sens. 
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Gilbert,  Bishop  of  London,  Richard  of  Hchester,  one  of 
the  royal  Chaplains,  and  William,  Earl  of  Arundel,  hast- 
ened to  the  King  of  France,  claiming  the  fugitive  in  the 
name  of  their  royal  master.  They  reminded  Louis  of  an 
engagement  between  himself  and  Henry,  that  criminals 
escaped  from  the  territories  of  one  should  be  arrested  and 
delivered  to  the  other.  Louis  pretended  not  to  remember 
the  agreement,  but  told  them  that  nothing  should  pre- 
vent him  from  giving  the  Archbishop  an  honourable 
welcome  if  he  came  into  his  dominions,  since  he  was  not 
to  be  counted  among  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, but  rather  considered  as  his  lord  and  patron. 
France,  he  boasted,  was  a  kingdom  of  refuge  for  all  the 
oppressed,  and  ought  not  only  to  possess  the  name  of 
liberty,  but  give  proof  of  it  in  deed.*  He  had  heard  how 
imjustly  their  master  had  treated  the  venerable  man, 
whom,  if  he  knew  where  he  was  to  be  found,  he  would 
run  to  meet  with  all  the  honours  he  deserved.  After 
hearing  much  contemptuous  language,  they  left  his  pre- 
sence, and  brought  back  a  report  of  his  insolence  to  their 
master. 

Henry  might  have  been  satisfied  with  one  experiment 
of  the  kind,  but  he  tried  another  yet  less  creditable  to  his 
reputation.  To  Pope  Alexander,  although  he  had  forbid- 
den the  Bishops  to  appeal  to  him,  he  sent  Roger,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  Gilbert  of  London,  and  the  three 
Bishops  of  Worcester,  Exeter,  and  Chichester,  Richard  of 
Ilchester  again,  with  another  Chaplain,  John  of  Oxford, 
the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  several  others.  This  grand 
embassade  appeared  before  the  Pontiff  at  Sens,  bearing 
heavy  charges  against  Becket,  and  asking  for  two  Car- 
dinals to  be  sent  to  England  with  full  powers  to  settle 
the  dispute  between  the  Archbishop  and  the  King,  the 
latter  of  whom  offered  to  make  amends  if  he  had  gone  too 
far.  Roger  of  Pontigny  asserts  that  King  Henry  made 
this  proposal  artfully,  "knowing  that  the  judgments  of 
Cardinals   are  not   given   gratuitously;    that  he   would 

*  " ut  regnum  nostrum  libertatem  quam  sonat  in  nomine  expri- 

mere  debeat  operis  attestatione."     Roger,  de  Pontiniaco. 
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easily  obtain  by  money  whatever  he  desired,  and  so  could 
act  for  himself  under  a  judgment  of  Cardinals." 

If  Roger  divined  truly,  our  King  was  more  cunning 
than  wise  ;  but  this  general  confession  as  to  the  venality 
of  Cardinals  tells  heavily  against  the  Papal  court. 

"  This  the  Pope  was  well  aware  of,"  he  goes  on  to  say, 
"  and  therefore  he  would  not  consent  to  any  petition  of 
the  kind,  although  the  Cardinals  very  earnestly  entreated 
that  the  King's  prayer  might  be  granted.  For  William 
of  Pavia,  who  was  one  of  the  chief  of  them,  favoured  the 
King  in  all  things,  and  had  induced  the  others  to  do  tlie 
like,  but  not  for  nothing, — sed  nan  gratis.''  Alexander 
was  inexorable,  refused  to  commit  his  prerogative  to  Car- 
dinals, and  the  messengers  made  the  best  of  their  way 
back  to  England.  They  were  attended,  however,  by  a 
Nuncio  of  the  Lord  Pope,*  who  thus  provided  a  loop-hole 
for  any  ulterior  decision  that  events  might  dictate. 

Enraged  at  the  rejection  of  his  application  for  Legates 
to  negotiate  a  reconciliation  with  the  contumacious  Pri- 
mate, Henry  gave  the  reins  to  his  indignation.  A  letter 
to  the  Sheriff  of  Kent  contains  a  sentence  which  went 
beyond  the  bounds  of  justice,  and  therefore  served  only  to 
display  the  impetuosily  and  imprudence  of  the  writer. 

First,  the  King  commanded  the  Sheriff  to  arrest,  and 
put  in  ward  until  his  pleasiire  should  be  known,  any  one, 
either  cleric  or  layman,  who  should  appeal  to  the  court  of 
Rome.     This  was  quite  right. 

Also,  to  seize  the  temporalities  of  the  Archbishop,  and 
of  his  Clerks  who  adhered  to  his  cause.  This,  too,  was 
quite  justifiable. 

And  also,  to  arrest  the  fathers  and  mothers,  brothers 
and  sisters,  nephews  and  nieces,  of  all  those  persons,  and 
to  put  them  and  their  chattels  in  safe  pledge,  until  his 
pleasure  should  be  known. 

About  three  hundred  persons,  or  more,  as  some  say, 
were  banished.  Old  and  young  shared  the  penalty  alike. 
Women  in  child-bed,  and  infants  in  their  cradles,  were 
seized  by  the  King's  officers,  and  sent  out  of  the  kingdom 
without  an  hour's  respite.  Persons  who  cared  nothing 
about  Becket,  had  no  sympathy  with  his  principles,  and 
whose  only  guilt  consisted  in  being  related  to  some  one  of 
*  WiL  Kl.  Stepham. 
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his  adherents,  were  pitilessly  driven  from  their  homes,  and 
reduced  at  once  to  exile  and  beggary.  This  was  no  less 
unjust  than  barbarous.  The  only  conceivable  extenuation 
is,  that  the  barbarity  was  perpetrated  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, just  as  it  is  an  aggravation  of  like  brutalities  com- 
mitted on  some  classes  of  offenders  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  in  our  own  day,  that  it  is  in  the  nineteenth  century 
that  fanaticism  thus  vents  its  fury  on  the  unoffending.  We 
pause,  then,  and  ask  history  to  tell  us  whether  it  is  tibe 
spirit  of  an  age  or  the  spirit  of  a  religion  that  outrages 
humanity,  and  revolts  against  the  law  of  Christ  no  less 
amidst  the  culture  of  one  century  than  under  the  barba- 
rism of  another.  All  parties,  too,  we  have  constant  occa- 
sion to  observe,  were  equally  ferocious.  They  had  all,  a 
few  Alpine  confessors  excepted,  drunk  at  the  same  bitter 
fountam ;  but  those  confessors  were  meekly  patient. 

Four  days  after  the  departure  of  the  King's  messengers 
from  Sens,  Becket  drew  near,  with  a  train  of  more  than 
three  hundred  horsemen ;  and  at  the  report  of  his 
approach,  some  of  the  Cardinals  mounted  on  horseback 
and  rode  out  to  meet  him,  just  as  they  had  done  before, 
when  he  came  to  Tours  in  quality  of  Chancellor,  and  con- 
ducted him  into  the  Pope's  presence.  Others  received 
him  coldly,  the  scent  of  lucre,  missed  by  the  failure  of  the 
scheme  to  send  a  legation  into  England,  yet  lingering  in 
their  nostrils.* 

As  he  entered  the  chamber  Alexander  arose,  kissed 
him,  hugged  him,  wept  over  him,  and  then  administered 
words  frJl  of  paternal  consolation.  That  day  was  spent 
in  hearing,  telling,  and  consulting.  The  Archbishop 
wished  to  employ  some  one  of  the  most  learned  Canonists 
in  his  train  to  represent  the  case  before  the  Pope ;  but  no 
one  was  willing  to  undertake  a  service  that  might  provoke 
the  displeasure  of  King  Henry ;  and  therefore  Becket,  no 
doubt  as  clever  and  as  eloquent  as  any  of  them,  resolved 
to  represent  his  own  case. 

Surrounded  by  the  Sacred  College,  Alexander  caused  the 
champion  to  sit  down,  and  bade  them  listen  to  his  words. 
Holding  in  his  hand  the  copy  of  those  ancient  statutes 
which  he  had  accepted  in  the  Parhament  at  Clarendon, 
Becket  addressed  the  consistory  in  such  terms  as  these :— . 
*  Alanus. 
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"  Although  we  are  not  very  wise,  we  are  not  quite  go 
foolish  as  to  separate  from  the  King  of  England,  from  hig 
court,  and  from  his  favour,  for  nothing.  For  if  we  had 
been  willing  to  yield  to  his  pleasure  without  reserve,  there 
was  not  a  man  under  his  power,  or  in  his  kingdom,  who 
would  not  have  rendered  us  unlimited  obedience.  And 
while,  on  those  terms,  we  fought  for  him,  what  was  there 
that  did  not  come  to  pass  according  to  our  wish  ?  But 
ever  since  we  have  entered  on  another  course,  mindful  of 
the  profession  and  obedience  which  we  undertook  for  Gk)d, 
the  affection  which  he  had  hitherto  borne  towards  us  grew 
cold.  Yet,  if  we  would  have  wavered  from  our  purpose, 
there  would  have  been  no  need  to  seek  the  mediation  of 
another  in  order  to  regain  his  favour.  But  because  the 
Church  of  Canterbury  used  to  be  the  sun  of  the  west,  and 
in  our  times  its  glory  is  overcast,  we  would  gladly  suffer 
any  torment,  ay,  and  a  thousand  deaths,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, rather  than  by  our  dissimulation  it  should  suffer 
the  evils  which  oppress  it  now.  However,  that  I  may 
not  seem  to  have  spoken  my  first  words  idly,  for  ostenta- 
tion or  vain  glory,  I  must  show  proof  of  this." 

Quitting  his  place,  he  threw  himself  at  the  Pope's  feet, 
presented  the  parchment,  and,  looking  round  on  the  less 
friendly  Cardinals,  exclaimed :  "  If  this  can  be  passed  over 
without  peril  to  our  souls,  you  will  see."  Then,  turning 
to  the  Pope : — 

"  Behold,  Holy  Father,  these  customs  of  the  King  of 
England,  contrary  to  the  canons  and  decrees,  and  even  to 
the  laws  of  earthly  Princes.  By  these  we  are  compelled 
to  suffer  exile.  .  That  we  may  exhibit  them  to  your 
paternity,  and  take  advice  upon  them,  we  have  come 
hither.  Will  your  Holiness,  then,  be  pleased  to  command 
them  to  be  read  and  heard  ?  For  whoever  hears  them,  it 
will  be  a  marvel  if  both  his  ears  do  not  tingle  at  find- 
ing how  Christians  act  against  the  law  of  Christianity, 
how  the  venerable  institutions  of  our  holy  fathers  are 
condemned,  and  unheard  of  and  presumptuous  abuses  of 
tyrants  are  introduced  in  their  stead  into  the  church  of 
God."  This  said,  the  Pope  bade  him  rise,  and  covered 
him  with  kisses  and  embraces.  Then  he  stood  in  the 
midst  while  some  one  read  the  statutes  of  Claren- 
don. The  reader  paused  after  each,  that  he  might 
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explain,  as  be  was  pleased  to  say,  the  occasion  of  its  enact- 
ment. 

Let  my  reader  peruse  them  also,*  and  judge  for  himself 
whether  those  that  were  most  offensive  to  the  clergy  do 
not  express  the  very  first  principles  of  social  right ;  and 
whether  any  body  of  men,  refusing  to  abide  by  those 
principles,  in  whatever  law  they  be  embodied,  is  worthy  to 
be  citizen  or  subject  in  a  free  state.  Let  him  compare 
them  with  the  law  of  God  in  regard  to  the  church  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  the  temporal  i)ower  on  the  other,  and 
judge,  again,  whether  canons  and  decrees  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  civil  freedom,  speaking  in  many  of  these  statutes, 
are  adapted  to  the  government  of  any  Christian  state. 

But  how  did  the  Pope  and  his  consistory  receive  the 
statutes  of  Clarendon  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  cannot  be  given  intelligibly 
until  another  question  be  answered.  Did  they  see  and 
hear  them  now  for  the  first  time  ?     Assuredly  not, 

A  letter  addressed  to  Becket  by  a  confidential  messen- 
ger, one  Master  Henry,  whom  he  had  accredited  to  cer- 
tain Cardinals  and  Prelates,  written  at  some  time  between 
the  Council,  or  Parliament,  of  Clarendon  and  that  of 
Northampton,  proves  that  the  Pope  and  those  around  him 
were  fully  informed  of  all  that  took  place  at  Clarendon.  I 
must  quote  some  passages  of  that  letter.f 

"  I  did  not  find  the  Count  of  Flanders,  [through  whose 
territory  this  messenger  most  probably  passed,]  and  I 
thought  that  to  waste  time  in  seeking  him  would  be 
dangerous  for  myself,  and  of  no  service  to  you.  The  King 
of  France  received  me  at  Soissons  with  great  joy,  took 
what  was  sent  to  him  by  me,  and  instantly  dispatched  the 
Prior  of  St.  Medard,  a  man  of  great  authority  and  pru- 
dence, with  a  letter  to  our  Lord  the  Pope.  He  also  gave 
him  some  oral  instructions,  relating  to  our  affairs,  which 
it  would  not  have  been  safe  to  commit  to  writing.  And 
when  I  left  him,  holding  my  hand  in  his,  he  promised  me 
on  his  royal  word,  that  if  you  came  into  these  parts,  he 
would  not  receive  you  as  Bishop  or  Archbishop,  but  as  if  you 
were  his  companion  in  the  kingdom.'*  After  an  encourag- 
ing interview  with  the  Count  of  Soissons,  the  messenger 

*  See  page  27,  note. 

t  Epistolffi  et  Vita  S.  Thorns.  Epistolamm  liber  primus.  Epist.  xxiii« 
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went  to  the  Papal  court,  and  thus  describes  his  recep- 
tion:— 

"During  two  days,  while  as  yet  I  did  not  appear 
in  the  presence  of  our  Lord  the  Pope,  [the  Prior  of 
Medard]  presented  the  King's  letter,  and  conversed 
thoroughly  on  the  matters  which  had  been  verbally  con* 
Jided  to  him.  Then,  when  I  also  came  into  his  presence, 
I  was  received  by  our  Lord  the  Pope  with  sighs  and  even 
with  tears.  For,  even  before  I  came,  he  and  all  the  court 
had  heard  all  that  took  place  in  the  Councils'—of^  the  per- 
secution of  the  Church,  of  your  constancy,  what  Bishops 
were  on  your  side,  how  one  went  out  from  among  you 
that  was  not  of  you,  of  the  judgment  that  was  given  in 
the  case  of  the  clerk,  [de  Broc  r]  and  almost  everything 
that  took  place  in  secret.  All  this  was  even  talked  of  in 
the  streets.  Then  we  [the  Pope  and  I]  went  aside,  and 
I  diligently  explained  to  him  all  the  chapters  as  they  were 
contained  in  our  memorial.  He,  for  his  part,  incessantly 
magnified  God  who  had  given  such  a  pastor  to  tlie 
Church.  And  the  whole  court  commends  the  courage 
that  is  in  you,  such  as  is  altogether  wanting  in  them- 
selves." 

Every  particular,  therefore,  was  well  known  before 
Becket  came  to  Sens ;  and  the  scene  which  took  place  in 
the  consistory  was  merely  got  up  for  effect,  and  to  dis- 
guise the  Pope's  complicity  in  the  perjiuy  of  his  champion. 
Alan,  of  Tewkesbury,  furnishes  a  fell  description. 

"  After  the  reading  they  were  all  moved,  even  to  tears. 
[Tears  come  at  pleasure,  whenever  they  are  wanted.]  Nor 
could  even  they  refrain  from  weeping,  who  had  at  first 
opposed  [Becket]  with  all  their  might,  praising  God  with 
one  voice,  that  He  had  preserved  for  Himself,  at  least 
one,  who  could  dare  to  stand  up  for  the  Church  of  God  in 
that  time  of  trouble." 

"But  our  Lord  the  Pope,  after  reading  over  [the 
statutes]  again  and  again,  diligently  and  attentively 
hearing  and  pondering  each  one  of  the  constitutions, 
being  sorely  moved,  suddenly  broke  out  in  anger  against 
the  Archbishop,  blaming  and  severely  rebuking  him, 
because  he  himself,  by  his  assent,  as  he  there  confessed, 
to  those  usurpations, — ^not  customs, — and  the  other 
Bishops,  had  renoimced  their  priesthood,  and  enslaved  the 
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Church  of  God ;  asserting  that  it  would  have  been  far 
better  to  submit  to  any  trial,  than  give  assent  to  arti- 
cles so  subversive  of  the  law  of  God.  *  And,'  he  added, 
*  although  among  these  abominations  which  have  here  been 
read  and  heard,  there  is  nothing  good ;  there  are  indeed  a 
few  things  barely  tolerable,  or  which,  at  least,  the  Church 
may  tolerate.  But  the  greater  part  of  it  is  reprobate,  and 
condemned  by  ancient  and  authentic  Councils,  as  directiy 
contrary  to  the  sacred  sanctions.'  And  this  <hd  the  Pope 
condenm  in  the  hearing  of  all,  and  judged  that  it  shoidd 
be  condemned  by  the  Church  for  ever. 

"  Turning  towards  the  Archbishop,  he  then  said,  *  With 
thee,  brother,  although  thy  misconduct,  like  that  of  thy 
fellow-Bishops,  is  great  and  enormous,  we  must  deal 
sparingly.  Thou,  although  thou  didst  fall  as  thou  hast 
confessed,  immediately  afber  the  fall  didst  try  to  rise 
again,  having  suffered  much  and  grievously  because  of 
that  fall,  and  as  soon  as  thou  hadst  fallen,  while  thou 
wast  still  in  England,  didst  ask,  and  obtain  from  us,  the 
benefit  of  our  absolution.  Therefore  it  is  right  that  we 
should  be  indulgent  towards  thee,  that  in  thy  adversity 
thou  mayest  the  more  fully  and  tenderly  feel  the  comfort 
and  grace  of  our  clemency,  as.  thou  hast  forsaken  greater 
things,  and  suffered  more  grievously  for  the  liberty  of  the 
Church  through  thy  faithfulness  and  devotedness.'  And 
thus  did  this  apostolic  man,  [Alexander  III.,]  having  first 
scolded  the  Archbishop  with  fatherly  severity,  by  way  of 
reparation,  dismiss  lum  with  sweetness  of  motherly 
comfort."  * 

Becket  received  all  this  as  matter  of  course.  He  and 
the  court  of  Alexander  had  been  in  constant  and  inti- 
mately confidential  communication,  and  all  his  conduct 
had  been  pre-arranged  with  their  privacy,  or  at  least  with 
that  of  their  master.  It  was  part  of  the  scheme  that  he 
alone,  at  first,  should  bear  the  brunt,  but  that  the  Pope 
should  follow  in  a  path  of  political  dissimulation.  Next 
day  he  went  into  the  Papal  closet,  confessed  what  every- 
one knew,  that  he  had  been  intruded  by  the  King  of 
England  into  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  resigned  the  see 

*  The  narratives  of  Alan,  with  those  of  Grim,  Roger  of  Pontigny^ 
William  Fitz  Stephen,  and  others  of  lesser  importance,  are  to  he  found  in 
the  collection,  *'  Patrea  Ecdetdee  Anglicans/'  edited  hy  Dr.  J.  A.  Giles. 
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into  the  Pope's  hands.  The  resignation  was  accepted ; 
and  then,  by  an  act  of  Pontifical  authority,  Becket  waa 
replaced,  not  only  against  the  wish  of  the  Bishops,  but  in 
contemptuous  opposition  to  the  pleasure  of  the  King. 
And  this  was  the  first  step  of  a  reaction  that  plunged  tliis 
country  into  a  depth  of  humiliation  not  to  be  thought  of 
without  shame. 

A  LONG  QUABBEL. 

I  withhold  my  pen  from  a  tangled  altercation  of  six 
years'  continuance,  except  to  note  a  few  leading  incidents. 
Hastening  towards  the  reign  of  Eichard  I.,  we  can  only 
describe  as  much  as  may  help  us  hereafter  to  appreciate 
his  position  as  King  of  England  and  armed  vassal  of  the 
Church.  That  position  was  in  great  part  determined  by 
the  quarrel  carried  on  so  vigorously  by  Becket,  and 
sincerely,  yet  imsteadily,  by  Henry.  The  Barons  and  more 
enlightened  clergy  on  one  side  upheld  the  royal  standard. 
The  foreign  priesthood,  all  the  pofitical  enemies  of  England, 
and  chiefly  the  King  of  France,  conspired  against  them. 
The  Pope,  when  pressed  by  a  rival  who  divided  with  him 
the  adoration  of  the  Latin  world,  endeavoiu-ed  to  concili- 
ate the  King  of  England,  and  advised  Becket  to  be 
moderate.  When  not  so  pressed,  or  when  Henry  did  not 
seem  likely  to  transfer  his  "  obedience "  to  the  other, 
Alexander  laid  aside  the  mask,  and  employed  Becket  to 
distress  him,  and  compel  him  to  make  great  concessions 
to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Henry,  for  his  part,  pursued  a 
similar  policy.  He  made  approaches  to  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  chief  enemy  of  Alelander,  in  order  to  draw  the 
head  of  the  Church  into  concessions,  lest  England  should 
go  with  Germany  into  the  balance  against  him,  and,  by 
establishing  his  antagonist  with  a  majority  of  suffrages, 
topple  him  from  the  chair  of  supremacy  over  a  part  of 
Europe. 

The  Pontiff  had  absolved  Becket,  restored  to  him  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  and  annulled,  as  he  pre- 
tended, the  statutes  of  Clarendon,  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced at  Northampton,*  and  every  act  tending  to 
damage  his  Church  in  England.  Then  he  sent  him  to 
"*  Epistolee  et  Vita.  Epistolanim  liber  primus.  Epist.  xlix. 
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the  Cistercian  monastery  at  Pontigny  ;  clad  in  a  firock  of 
that  order,  very  coarse,  very  heavy,  a  symbol  of  the  monk- 
ish piety  wherewith  he  should  be  clothed.  The  garment 
came  to  him  consecrated  with  the  Pope's  particul^  bene- 
diction. King  Louis  also  commended  him  to  the  brother- 
hood ;  and  he  remained  in  their  house  for  the  space  of  two 
years,  imtil  a  threat  from  Henry  to  revenge  himself  on 
all  the  monasteries  of  that  order,  wherever  his  power 
extended,  if  the  Chapter  of  Pontigny  persisted  in  harbour- 
ing his  enemy,  induced  Becket  himself  to  withdraw  to 
Sens,  and  accept  a  pension  from  Louis. 

Already  the  Pope  had  made  him  Legate  for  England,' 
with  ample  authority  to  use  his  own  discretion.  Furnished 
with  the  spiritual  sword,  he  wielded  it  with  a  reckless 
impetuosity,  singling  out  the  most  eminent  advocates  of 
English  independence,  and  smiting  them  with  anathemas 
that  made  England  tremble.  The  King  might  have  shud- 
dered when  he  heard  that  by  the  same  arm  perdition  im- 
pended on  himself.  The  first  of  those  acts  aroused  his 
anger ;  but  it  was  after  the  removal  from  Pontigny,  that 
repetitions  of  them  vanquished  his  courage,  and  even 
brought  him  to  seek  an  interview  with  the  terrible  eccle- 
siastic, and  receive,  if  he  did  not  rather  offer,  overtures  for 
reconciliation.  But  Henry  could  not  submit  to  the  terms 
which  the  rebellious  Legate  endeavoured  to  impose. 

His  language  in  pulpits  and  in  his  letters  to  his  clergy 
of  the  province  of  Canterbury  was  no  less  than  furious.  He 
was  deaf  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  best  friends  ;  scandal- 
ised, as  they  were,  by  the  violence  of  his  deportment.  The 
English  clergy  blushed  as  they  heard  of  execrations  fix)m 
the  lips  of  their  Metropolitan  that  no  man,  having  any  fear 
of  God,  could  utter.  "Father,"  said  they,  "we  did  hope  that 
through  your  humility  and  prudence,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
we  might  have  been  restored  to  our  former  state  of  tran- 
quiUity  and  peace.  Indeed,  we  were  comforted,  at  first,  on 
hearing  that  you  had  laid  aside  high  thoughts,  that  you 
were  not  rising  up  with  any  machination  against  our  lord 
the  King  and  his  kingdom ;  but  were  willingly  bearing* 
the  load  of  poverty  which  you  had  spontaneously  taken 
on  you.  We  heard  that  you  were  devoting  yourself  to 
reading  and  prayer,  and  redeeming  the  loss  of  times  past ' 
with  fasting,  watchings,  and  tears ;  and,  occupied  in 
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spiritual  studies,  were  mounting  towanls  the  highest  point 
of  a  blessed  increase  of  virtues."  They  had  therefore 
hoped  that  the  enmity  between  him  and  the  King  might 
pass  away  ;  but  now  they  were  disappointed  and  astoimd- 
ed  on  perceiving  that  his  mouth  was  full  of  cursing  and 
bitterness.  They  respectftdly,  yet  honestly,  implored  him 
to  have  pity  on  his  countr}-  and  on  his  Church,  and  to 
pursue  a  mHder  course ;  but  to  their  entreaties  he  only 
retorted  haughty  admonitions  to  arise,  and  fight  the 
battles  of  the  Lord. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1167,  two  Legates  made  their 
appearance  in  Normandy,  to  negotiate  a  reconciliation 
between  the  chiefs  of  Church  and  State. 

William  of  Pavia,  Cardinal-Presbyter  of  St.  Peter  in 
Bonds,  and  Otto,  Cardinal-Deacon  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the 
Tullian  Prison,  the  former  said  to  be  an  enemy  of  Becket, 
and  the  latter  a  friend,  undertook  the  legation,  being 
furnished  with  credentials  from  Alexander,  who  had  by  this 
time  returned  to  Eome.  Let  us  inspect  the  letters  apos- 
tolic, as  they  stand  in  the  collection  quoted  for  all  this 
correspondence. 

"  Alexander,  Pope,  to  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury," accoimts  for  some  interruption  of  communication 
by  letter,  by  reminding  him  that  it  was  unsafe  to  commit 
many  things  to  writing,  which  had,  nevertheless,  been 
intrusted  to  faithful  messengers.  The  two  Cardinals 
appointed  to  restore  peace  between  him  and  the  King  of 
England  are  named.  And,  after  expressing  a  fervent 
desire  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  the  Pope 
employs  language  of  authority.  "  By  Apostolic  Writings 
we  pray,  admonish,  coimsel,  and  command  your  frater- 
nity, that,  so  long  as  the  present  perilous  condition  of 
affairs  continues,  you  seriously  consider  how  much  the 
Church  committed  to  you  needs  your  presence  and  your 
counsel ;  and  that  you  incline  your  mind  and  will  to 
establish  concord  between  yourself  and  that  King,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  done,  savmg  your  honour  and  the  honour 
of  the  Church.  And  if  everything  does  not  come  about 
according  to  your  own  wish,  look  that  over  for  the 
present ;  and  if  you  return  thither,  all  may  be  restored 
to  its  former  state  in  course  of  time,  and  by  God's 
help."  Nothing  that  the  Pope  may  have  said  to  the 
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King  of  France,  in  compliance  with  Becket*8  request,  is 
to  retard  the  prosecution  of  the  present  object,  which 
must  be  pursued  with  diligence,  "  so  far  only,  however, 
we  repeat,  as  in  this  agreement  vou  can  preserve  your 
own  honour,  and  the  honour  of  tJie  Church.  For  after- 
wards, if  you  use  discretion,  you  may,  by  little  and  little, 
get  back  many  things  which,  if  you  were  to  mention  just 
now,  might  seem  to  be  of  great  magnitude.**  As  for 
William  of  Pavia,  the  P()])e  assures  Bi^cket  that  he  has 
promised  to  do  his  best  for  him,  and  that  he  needs  not 
regard  him  with  the  least  distrust.  At  the  end  of  the 
letter  the  Pope  entreats  him  to  use  his  best  influence 
with  the  Count  of  Flanders,  to  get  some  money  for  the 
necessities  of  the  Cliurch,  than  which  no  charity  can 
more  effectually  tend  to  preserve  her  liberty. 

To  Henry,  King  of  England,  the  Pope  sends  assurance 
that  it  gives  him  great  pleasure  to  grant  the  petitions  of 
his  "magnificence,**  so  far  as  God  and  justice  can  be 
satisfied.  The  Legates  are  duly  named,  described,  and 
recommended.  This  letti*r  contains  little  more  than 
words  of  course ;  and  that  little  consists  of  a  very  signi- 
ficant exhortation  to  treat  the  Legates  meekly,  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  royal  honour.  "  But  this  tran- 
script you  must  not  reveal  to  any  mortal,  except  only  to 
Master  Gunter,  (Gimterio,)  because  I  have  pledged  my 
faith  for  this  to  Master  Walter,  (Galterio,)  as  he  desired.*' 
A  reference  to  preceding  letters  reminds  us  that  the  Pope 
has  absolved  those  whom  his  venerable  brother,  Becket, 
excommunicated.  This  was  what  good  Alexander  wished 
to  hide. 

To  the  Bishops  of  England  comes  a  Papal  summons  to 
appear  before  the  Eoman  plenipotentiaries,  who  are 
empowered  to  hear  their  complaints  against  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  to  give  judgment  thereupon. 

At  a  place  between  Gisors  and  Trie,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Normandy  and  the  territory  of  Louis,  Becket  met  the 
Legates  on  the  19th  day  of  November,  1167.  The 
Legates  began  the  conference  by  descanting  on  the 
charity  and  good  wishes  of  the  Pope,  the  perils  and 
fatigue  of  their  own  journey,  the  greatness  of  King 
Henry,  the  necessity  of  the  Church,  the  troubles  of  the 
times,  the  love  of  King  Henry  towards  Becket,  and  the 
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eomplaint  which  this  King  Uud  against  him,  especiallT  on 
the  ground  of  his  having  excited  the  King  of  Fnmce  to 
war.  They  asked  Becket  how  it  could  be  poesible  to 
appease  the  indignation  of  the  King  of  England  with- 
out some  expression  of  great  humility,  moderation,  and 
regard  for  his  royal  honour. 

His  lordship  of  Canterbury,  with  an  air  of  exquisite 
gentleness  and  meekness,  rendered  the  thanks  due  to  his 
Lord  the  Pope,  and  to  the  Legates,  and,  with  consider- 
able particularity,  stated  his  own  view  of  the  quarrel; 
but,  in  so  doing,  let  the  mask  of  meekness  drop,  and 
betrayed  excessive  temper.  To  their  exhortation  to  be 
humble,  and  to  speak  of  the  King  with  all  possible  ho- 
nour and  reverence,  he  sternly  answered  that  so  he  would, 
"  saving  the  honour  of  God,  the  liberty  of  the  Church, 
the  honour  of  his  own  person,  and  the  possessions  of  the 
Church."  And  he  prayed  them  that,  if  they  had  any- 
thing to  add  to  that,  they  would  give  him  their  advice, 
and  said  that  he  would  follow  it  as  far  as  possible, 
"  saving  his  profession  and  order." 

The  Legates  declined  the  service  of  advising:  they 
came  not  to  advise,  but  to  make  peace,  and  therefore 
asked  him  whether  he  would  promise  to  observe  the 
customs  which  the  Kings  had  enforced  in  the  times  of 
his  predecessors ;  and  thus,  all  complaints  being  hushed, 
return  to  the  favour  of  the  King,  and  occupation  of  the 
see  of  Canterbury,  and  restore  peace  to  himself  and  his 
clergy.  To  this  the  Archbishop  answered :  "  -Yo  one 
of  my  predecessors  was  ever  obliged,  by  any  King,  to  make 
this  promise  ;  nor  will  I,  Ood  helping  me,  ever  promise  to 
observe  ciistoms  which  are  plainly  contrary  to  the  late 
of  Qod,  subvert  the  privilege  of  the  Holy  See,  and 
destroy  the  liberty  of  the  Church.  The  Pope  himself,  at 
Sens,  condemned  them  in  the  presence  of  yourselves  and 
many  others ;  and  I,  following  the  authority  of  our  Lord 
Pope,  have  since  laid  a  curse  on  some  of  them,  and  on 
some  who  keep  them,  as  the  Church,  in  many  Coimcils, 
requires  to  be  done."  The  Cardinals  could  not  contro- 
vert ;  they  asked,  however,  whether  he  could  not  promise 
to  employ  dissimulation  for  the  present.  They  did  not 
wish  him  to  confirm  the  customs;  but  could  he  not 
tolerate  them  for  the  present,  merely  refrain  from  any 
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mention  of  them,  receive  hig  see  agsin,  be  at  peace,  a&d 
keep  silence  ? 

Beeket,  leM  willing  to  dissemble  than  the  Cardinals, 
answered  bluntly :  "  No ;  silence  U  consent**  And  he 
endeavoured  to  convince  them  that,  if,  under  the  autbo^ 
rity  of  Legates,  he  kept  silence,  and  if,  supported  by  the 
same  authority,  the  King  enforced  the  constitutions  of 
Clarendon,  the  Church  would  lose  the  benefit  of  all  that 
he  had  done  and  suffered.  And  he  added :  "  I  wotdd 
rather  be  in  exile  for  ever,  and  be  proscribed,  and  die  too, 
if  God  pleases,  for  the  defence  of  justice,  than  make  peace 
with  hazard  of  my  own  salvation,  and  to  the  prejudice 
of  ecclesiastical  liberty.'*  Then  the  Cardinals  kimed  to 
a  copy  of  the  statutes.  When  they  had  read  it,  he  asked 
whether  such  customs  could  be  kept  by  Christians ;  and 
if  not,  why  they  should  be  allowed  by  Priests. 

Turning  to  another  point,  they  asked  whether  he 
would  abide  by  their  decision.  He  answered  that  he 
would  abide  by  the  sincerity  of  his  cause ;  jmd  that,  when 
he  and  his  adherents  were  put  in  possession  of  their 
livings,  then  he  and  they  woula  wilHngly  submit  to  justice. 
This  being  settled,  he  would  submit  to  them,  or  to  any 
whom  the  Pope  might  appoint.  And  to  a  question 
whether  he  would  submit  his  cause  to  a  convention  of 
Bishops,  he  answered  that  he  could  not  submit  to  such  a 
tribunal,  unless  the  Pope  should  send  him  an  order  to 
that  effect. 

From  this  interview,  after  a  friendly  audience  with 
Louis  VII.,  the  Legates  proceeded  to  meet  the  King  of 
England  at  Argentan,  in  his  Norman  territory,  and,  at 
two  leagues  distance  from  the  town,  foimd  Henry  waii^g 
to  give  them  welcome,  expecting,  from  the  Pope's  letter, 
that  they  came  armed  with  full  powers  to  bring  down  the 
pride  of  his  refractory  subject.  But,  after  spending  twa 
hours  the  next  day  with  them,  and  the  Prelates  assem- 
bled for  the  occasion,  when  their  meeting  suddenly  broke 
up,  he  disclosed  a  strong  sense  of  disappointment,  by 
exclaiming,  "J  toish  I  might  never  set  eyes  v/pon  a  Cardinal 
agamy  The  remainder  of  the  day  he  was  occupied  in 
private  conference  with  the  Bishops,  who  then  went,  with 
clouded  countenances,  to  visit  the  Legates.  Next  day, 
the  King  and  his  clergy  again  held  secret  conference ; 
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and  the  day  following  His  Majesty  rose  early,  and  went 
out  hunting,  to  avoid  a  debate  that  every  one  fbre»*aw 
would  be  fruitless,  and  left  the  clergy  to  act  for  him. 

The  Cardinals  being  seated,  the  others  took  their 
places,  and,  snrroonded  by  a  great  crowd  of  clergy  and 
laity,  business  was  begun  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  who 
arose  to  address  the  Legates.  He  spoke  at  great  len^ti ; 
and,  after  an  enumeration  of  the  misdeeds  of  Becket, 
instead  of  proposing  reconciliation  with  the  King,  which 
the  communioEition  of  those  vain  peace-makers,  whatever 
it  was,  had  shown  to  be  impracticable,  he  appealed  to  the 
Pope  against  the  Archbishop,  whose  cursing  and  inso- 
lence were  utterly  insufferable.  Thus  ended  the  work  of 
the  legation. 

After  all  was  over,  the  King  came  home  from  hunting. 
He  pretended  to  be  profomidly  afflicted  at  the  failure  of 
the  negotiation.  He  even  wept.  Cardinal  William  wept. 
Cardinal  Nicholas  would  have  wept  if  he  could;  but 
the  effort  produced  a  contrary  effect,  and  he  laughed 
outright. 

Couriers  conveyed  the  latest  intelligence  to  Rome  from 
both  parties ;  and  as  for  the  Conference  of  Argentan,  the 
most  memorable  note  concerning  it  is  a  saying  of  the 
Bishop  of  London,  when  describmg  the  haughtiness  and 
cunning  of  Becket,  who  reftised  to  give  any  account  of 
moneys  received  before  his  elevation  to  the  archbishopric  : 
''  He  believes,  that  as  sins  are  remitted  by  baptism, 
so  are  debts  liquidated  by  promotion."  Did  Bishop 
Foliot  believe  in  baptismal  r^^neration,  or  did  he  not  ? 

A  MILITABT  MlSSIOy. 

Leaving  the  messengers  of  the  parties  litigant  to  prose- 
cute app^ds  at  Rome,  and  passing  over  no  small  heap  of 
letters  that  might  supply  matenal  for  long  narration ; 
and  leaving,  moreover,  the  two  Kings,  Henry  and  Louis, 
to  settle  their  quarrel  by  the  sword,  I  would  turn  aside, 
for  a  moment,  to  notice  an  event  singularly  characteristic 
of  that  leaden  age. 

It  was  just  in  the  heat  of  this  litigation  that,  exercising 
the  universal  sovereignty  that  barbaric  feebleness  allowed 
to  Popes,  Alexander  III.  delivered  the  island  of  Kugen 
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to  a  Danish  Bishop,  thenceforth  to  be  included  within  the 
bounds  of  Christendom. 

Waldemar,  King  of  Denmark,  had  levied  great  forces, 
military  and  naval,  to  subdue  the  inhabitants  of  this 
island,  whom  it  pleased  the  invaders  to  call  slaves,  but 
who  were  in  reality  daring  pirates.  Far  from  being 
slaves,  they  had  for  ages  sent  their  ships  up  the  rivers  of 
the  Continent,  and  kept  the  first  cities  of  western  Europe 
in  terror  by  sudden  and  ruthless  ravages.  Waldemar 
seized  their  capital,  called  Arcon,  but  the  name  is  no 
longer  to  be  found  upon  the  maps,  and  forced  the  defenders 
to  surrender.  They  were  boimd  by  the  first  articles  of 
capitulation  to  deliver  to  the  King  their  great  idol,  Swan- 
tovit,  with  all  the  treasure  of  its  temple, — to  give  up  all 
the  Christian  captives  without  ransom,— to  transfer  to  the 
Church  all  the  lands  which  had  been  consecrated  to  their 
idols.  The  god  Swantovit  was  claimed,  with  reason,  as 
the  peculiar  property  of  the  Church  of  Rome :  for  he  was 
said  to  be  none  other  than  St.  Vitus,  whose  worship  had 
been  imported  into  Rugen  three  or  four  centuries  before 
by  some  Monks  of  Corbie,  who,  failing  to  establish  them- 
selves, left  St.  Vitus ;  and  the  saint  whose  tutelage  they 
had  invoked,  became  a  new  god  with  but  a  slightly  altered 
name.  "  So  dangerous  is  it,"  says  Fleury,  "  to  teach 
idolaters  too  ea/rly  the  worship  of  saints,  and  of  their 
images,  before  instructing  them  thoroughly,  and  confirm- 
ing them  in  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God.*'  But  after 
communicating  this  knowledge,  it  would  be  difficult  indeed 
to  persuade  the  converts  to  accept  images  again  ;  and  no 
men  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  could 
pay  adoration  to  saints. 

St.  Vitus,  however,  had  undergone  a  pretty  complete 
transformation.  In  the  midst  of  the  city  was  a  magnifi- 
cent temple,  erected  to  his  honour.  The  saint,  or  god, 
now  stood  embodied  in  a  colossal  idol,  having  four  heads  ; 
and  in  its  right  hand  was  a  horn,  annually  filled  with 
wine,  and  as  the  wine  evaporated  quickly  or  slowly,  the 
worshippers  expected  a  scanty  or  abundant  harvest.  Some- 
times beasts  and  sometimes  men  were  sacrificed  before 
St.  Vitus;  and  it  is  said  that  the  human  victims  were 
chosen  from  among  Christian  captives.  All  the  country 
brought  in  tribute  to  the  idol,  whose  Chief  Priest,  like 
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a  more  lofty  Pontiff,  was  a  personage  of  greater  considera- 
tion than  the  King,* 

On  the  morning  after  this  capitulation,  some  Danish 
soldiery  went  into  the  city,  overthrew  St.  Vitus,  aliuM 
Swantovit,  with  a  great  crash  haule<l  him  out  into  the 
camp,  hroke  him  up,  sent  the  fragments  back,  and  made 
the  inhabitants  bum  them  on  their  hearths.  His  tt^iiple, 
also  made  of  wood,  was  burnt  down  at  the  sanie  time ; 
and  the  victorious  Danes,  from  the  military  engines  used 
in  the  siege,  found  wood  enough  to  build  another  temple 
for  the  worship  of  other  idols.  The  Bishops,  who  had 
followed  the  camp  and  aided  in  the  war, — for  the  cha- 
racters of  Priest  and  soldier  were  constantly  mingled  in 
the  same  person, — applied  themselves  to  the  conversion  of 
the  people,  beginning  with  their  former  King,  whom 
these  events  much  edified,  and  who  received,  according  to 
capitidation,  the  name  of  Christian. 

Pope  Alexander,  too,  must  have  been  comforted  by  an 
accession  of  territory,  small  as  it  was,  to  his  ol)edience  ; 
and,  at  the  prayer  of  King  Waldemar,  placed  it  under  the 
spiritual  dominion  of  Absalom,  Bishop  of  a  diocese  in 
Denmark.  The  only  claim  on  our  attention  that  this 
transaction  can  have  in  the  present  volume  is,  that  it  fur- 
nishes an  incidental  example  of  the  usual  method  of  propa- 
gating religion  by  force  of  arms  ;  of  crusade,  in  short,  the 
only  mission  of  that  age ;  the  only  means  by  which  the 
rulers  ecclesiastical  conceived  it  possible  to  exttind  their 
borders,  or  to  subdue  Heathens,  scarcely  more  heathen 
than  themselves. 

THE   COITFEEENCE   OF   MONTMIBAIL. 

After  a  short  campaign,  wherein  Henry  II.,  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  had  gained  great  advantage  over  Louis 
VII.,  and  wasted  the  country  with  fire  and  sword  wherever 
he  went,  he  proposed  peace.  Louis,  not  only  weary  of 
so  ruinous  a  contest,  but  fearing  that  Henry  would  be 
joined  by  his  enemy,  the  Emperor  Frederic,  to  a  son  of 
whom — Henry,  Duke  of  Saxony — he  had  given  his 
daughter  Matilda  in  marriage,  gladly  accepted  the  pro- 
pos^.     Becket,    also,  feared  that  as   Frederic   did  not 

*  Elias  Schfidius,  de  Diis  GermsniB.    STngramma  iii.,  cap.  12. 
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acknowledge  Pope  Alexander,  but  his  rival,  and  as  King 
Henry  had  shown  a  disposition  to  desert  that  Pontiff  and 
transfer  his  obedience  1x)  the  same  spiritual  chief  as  Fre- 
deric, England  would  be  lost  to  Borne.  He,  therefore, 
bitterly  as  he  hated  Henry,  saw  new  force  in  the  reason- 
ing of  those  who  desired  him  to  be  reconciled. 

Monks,  the  diplomatists  of  the  dark  ages,  ran  to  and 
fro  between  the  hostile  Monarchs,  and  persuaded  them  to 
peace,  or  at  least  assisted  each  to  save  his  dignity  by 
seeming  to  yield  to  persuasion  rather  than  to  fear.  They 
agreed,  through  these  mediators,  to  hold  a  conference  at 
Montmirail. 

At  J^ontmirail,  therefore,  the  Kings  and  Princes  met 
on  January  6th,  1169,  to  hear  mass  and  speak  of  peace ; 
and  at  this  conference  Eichard,  the  subject  of  our  ^ture 
narrative,  made  his  appearance,  he  being  not  only  present 
as  a  spectator,  but  in  order  to  enter  into  new  relations, 
and  begin  to  bear  a  part  in  public  affairs ;  although  but  a 
child  in  his  twelfth  year.  His  brother  Henry,  declared 
heir  to  the  throne  of  England,  was  also  there. 

After  settling  preliminaries,  as  is  reported,  Henry  ad- 
dressed Louis  in  such  terms  as  these : — "  My  Lord  and 
King,  on  this  day,  when  three  Kings  have  offered  their 
gifts  to  the  King  of  Kings,  I  commend  myself,  my  sons, 
and  my  lands  to  your  protection."  This  was  acknow* 
ledging  homage  to  Louis  as  his  feudal  lord,  for  Nor- 
mandy :  Louis  accepted  the  homage,  and  replied,  "  Now 
that  the  King  who  receives  the  gifks  of  Kings  has 
inspired  you  to  do  this,  let  your  sons  show  me  their 
presence,  that  by  title  of  our  meekness  they  may  possess 
their  lands." 

On  this  summons  came  forward  Henry,  our  King's 
eldest  son,  and  received  from  the  King  of  France  the 
dominion  of  Brittany,  Anjou,  and  Le  Mas,  doing  homage 
for  these,  and  also  for  the  duchy  of  Normandy. 

Biehard  next  advanced ;  and,  from  the  hand  of  her 
father,  received  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  France,  (whose 
mother  was  daughter  of  the  King  of  Spain,)  in  promise 
to  be  made  his  wife  in  due  time,  together  with  the  duchy 
of  Aquitaine ;  and  for  that  duchy  he  immediately  did 
homage. 

New  bonds  being  thus  thrown  around  the  reconciled 
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Sovereigns,  Heuy  solemnly  reoeiveil  into  his  royal  favoui* 
the  provinces  of  Poitou  and  Brittany  which  had  revoltcnl 
against  kin.  Bat  still  there  wais  an  enemy  not  reconciled ; 
n  chief  mover  of  the  war,  one  who  had  instigated  rebel- 
lion, had  anatiiematised  some  of  the  most  faithful  8ul>jccts, 
and  had  long  threatened  to  smite  the  King  himself  with 
a  corse,  and  to  lay  an  interdict  on  EDgland.  So  long, 
ther^Mre,  as  Beekei  did  not  exchange  the  kiss  of  peace 
with  his  loyal  master,  there  could  be  no  security  against 
either  foreign  or  domestic  war. 

3£any  chief  men,  both  of  England  and  France,  who 
longed  for  peace,  whether  as  patriots  or  politicians,  had 
.alr^y  tried  their  utmost  to  sofben  the  obstinacy  of  this 
most  dangeious  of  enemies.  Thej  counselled  him  to 
show  aome  sign  of  humility  in  presence  of  that  assembly ; 
to  commit  the  settlement  of  the  quarrel  to  their  united 
arbitration,  without  mentioning  any  condition,  and  so  to 
be  reedived  at  once  into  fiivour.  Besides,  it  was  rumoured 
that  if  Becket  would  assure  the  King  of  peace  with  the 
Church,  the  King  would  make  a  splendid  acknowledg- 
ment of  that  grace  by  taking  up  the  Cross,  and  going  on 
crusade  to  Palestine. 

Thia  last  idea  rested  only  on  a  rumour  which  Hienry 
had  eitlier  originated  or  encouraged,  with  a  view  of  expe- 
diting a  reconciliation,  but  without  meaning  to  be  a 
crusader;  aod  perhaps  it  had  some  influence  ior  the 
moment.  ''The  Archbishop,  then,  was  so  far  under 
fiuasioB,  drawn,  urged,  impelled,  that  he  suffered  himself 
to  aeem  pemusded."  *  Surrounded  by  the  whole  hand  of 
mediatof«,axMi  hy  many  others,  he  submitted  to  be  brought 
into  the  presence  of  tibte  Kings.  At  that  moment  a  tri- 
umph was  to  be  adiieved,  or  an  opportunity  lost.  Each 
party  hoped  for  such  a  reoonciliation  as  would  be  to  hinv- 
self  a  triumph ;  and  the  two  chief  actors  stood  there  apart 
fiom  nU  the  rest,  esueh.  conscious  that  an  incalculable 
import  hung  on  eva-y  syllable  and  on  every  gesture. 

fiichard,  now  Duke  (^  Aquitaine,  and  affiainoed  t  to  the 
daii^hter  of  tiis  father's  antagonist  in  arms,  seas  the  great 
ecclesiastic  whose  obstinacy  and  ambition  have  so  long 

♦  Chronica  Oervaaii. 

t  l^fRiouv^  by  treaty,  hat  never  l)etrothed  hj  an  ecclesiastical  cei^e- 
noMr. 
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broken  his  father's  peace,  and  threatened  his  father's 
kingdom,  standing  with  his  father  face  to  face.  But 
perhaps  he  loves  Becket  none  the  less  for  his  reheUion. 
His  mother,  once  divorced  from  his  expected  father-in- 
law, — for  he  now  hopes  to  marry  the  daughter  of  Louis 
VIL, — is  hated  by  his  father,  and  kept  by  him  in  close 
confinement.  If  Richard  calculates  at  all,  or  if  an  instinct 
of  ambition  supplies  the  place  of  calculation,  he  fixes  his 
hopes  on  the  new-formed  alliance  with  the  King  of  France, 
and  on  the  good-will  of  his  new  subjects  in  Aquitaine, 
rather  than  on  the  love  of  Englishmen  whom  he  does  not 
expect  to  govern,  and  for  whose  welfare  he  cares  nothing. 
And  he  sees  a  reputed  sufferer,  an  Archbishop,  a  person- 
age in  exile,  because  of  quarrel  with  him  whose  quarrel, 
of  another  kind,  sends  his  own  fond  mother  into  durance. 
The  Archbishop  may  be  a  traitor  ;  but  a  child  of  eleven 
years  in  the  twelfth  century  can  scarcely  perceive  the 
terrible  significance  of  treason,  or  ponder  its  criminality. 
The  Queen,  his  mother,  may  be  licentious  and  incapable 
of  shame,  like  too  many  other  women ;  but  this  child 
only  feels  that  she  loves  him,  and  certainly  she  has  not 
taught  him  to  love  his  father. 

All  influences  tend,  and  still  ¥dll  tend,  to  alienate  Richard 
from  his  father,  the  King  of  England  ;  to  involve  him  in 
transactions  with  his  father-in-law,  the  King  of  France  ; 
and  to  imbue  his  mind  with  all  the  romance  and  folly  of 
the  age  in  relation  to  the  Church,  whose  terrors,  or  whose 
charms,  or  both  interwoven,  impress  a  decisive  character 
on  every  mind  capable  of  taking  such  impression.  Roy- 
alty is  mean.  Laws  are  precarious.  Legislatures  do  not 
exist.  There  are  no  refining  arts.  There  is  no  living 
Christianity.  The  only  vigorous  institution  is  the  Church 
of  Rome.  The  only  men  of  power  are  the  elei^,  unless 
a  few  English  Barons  be  excepted :  but  with  these  Rich- 
ard cannot  have  had  much  sympathy.  His  language  was 
Norman-French,  not  our  nervous  Anglo-Saxim ;  and  his 
associations  were  probably  as  alien  as  his  language.  Hence 
came  calamities  to  England  that  forbid  us  to  think  with 
satisfaction  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I.     But  to  return. 

After  a  few  sentences  exchanged,  Becket  proceeded  to 
perform  his  part,  falling  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Henry,  who 
instantly  eaught  him  up.  Raised  on  his  feet,  he  began  io 
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implore  clemency  for  the  Church  of  England,  m  gricvouslj 
afflicted,  as  he  chose  to  say,  on  his  account.  And  he 
closed  an  impassioned  speech  in  these  words :  "  The 
entire  cause,  my  Lord,  whence  dissn^nsion  has  arisen 
between  us,  in  the  presence  of  the  King  of  France  and 
these  Pontiffs  "  (two  Cardinals)  "  I  commit  to  your  own 
decision,  saving  the  honour  of  God." 

Samng  the  honour  of  Ood!  This  was  none  other  than 
that  selfsame  hated  reservation  which  had  ever  serveil  to 
cover  all  treason ;  for  so  soon  as  he  or  the  court  of  Home 
chose  to  pronounce  any  law  of  England  or  any  act  of  an 
English  council  contrary  to  the  honour  of  God,  it  was 
held  by  him  and  his  abettors  to  be  an  act  of  piety  to 
rebel  against  the  civil  power,  and  to  preach  rebeUion. 
The  utterance  of  this  reservation  provoked  Henry  to 
remind  him  of  his  mean  origin,  the  favours  he  had  received, 
the  wasteful  magnificence  and  pride  that  had  afterwards 
marked  his  conduct,  and  the  ingratitude  which  crowned 
the  whole.  Stung  by  these  remembrances,  he  put  on  an 
air  of  dignity,  retorted  on  the  King  the  services  he  had 
rendered  as  Chancellor,  and  claimed,  for  his  part,  a  grate- 
ful recognition.  In  short,  he  intimated  that  if  ever  he 
had  owed  the  King  anything  on  the  ground  of  benefits 
received,  the  debt  had  been  cancelled  by  service  done. 
A  placidity  of  manner  which  covered  his  inward  indigna- 
tion told  for  a  moment  on  the  assembly ;  but  Henry, 
recovering  some  degree  of  equanimity,  interrupted  the 
orator,  and  addressed  King  Louis  : — 

"My  Lord  King,  be  pleased  to  hear  me.  Whatever 
this  man  dislikes,  he  calls  contrary  to  the  honour  of  God ; 
and  thus  he  manages  to  claim  for  himself  not  only  what 
belongs  to  himself,  but  what  belongs  to  me.  But  that  it 
may  not  seem  that  I  want  to  resist  God's  honom*,  I  make 
him  this  offer.  There  were  many  Kings  before  me,  some 
of  greater  power  than  I,  and  some  of  less.  There  were 
many  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  before  him,  great  and 
holy  men.  What,  therefore,  the  greatest  and  the  holiest 
of  his  predecessors  did  to  the  least  of  mine,  let  him  do  to 
me,  and  I  am  satisfied.  It  was  not  I  who  expelled  him 
from  the  kingdom,  but  he  betook  himself  to  a  clandestine 
flight,  none  compelling ;  yet  now  he  pretends  before  you 
aad  the  great  men  present  here  that  he  is  suffering  in  the 
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cause  of  God's  Church.  But  I  have  always  desired  and 
allowed,  and  I  now  desire  and  still  grant  him  permission 
to  possess  his  church,  and  to  govern  it  with  all  the  free- 
dom  enjoyed  by  that  one  of  his  predecessors  who  goYemed 
it  the  best,  and  with  the  greatest  liberty." 

"  The  King  has  himibled  himself  sufficiently,^^  cried 
one ;  and  similar  acclamations  followed  from  all  parts  of 
the  assembly.  Then  the  King  of  France,  evid^itly 
moved,  and  even  surprised  at  finding  his  brother  of 
England  so  much  more  temperate  and  reasonable  ihsBL 
the  Priests  had  painted  him,  addressed  Becket : — 

"  My  Lord  Archbishop,  would  you  be  greater  than 
the  saints  ?  Would  you  be  better  than  Peter?  Why  do 
you  hesitate  ?  Here  is  peace  ready  for  you,  if  you  will 
accept  it.'* 

The  Archbishop  replied  at  great  length,  that  he  would 
willingly  return  to  his  church  on  condition  of  enjoying 
the  same  freedom  as  his  predecessors;  but  could  never 
accept  customs  that  would  contravene  the  institutions  of 
the  Holy  Fathers.  But  when  he  came  to  attempt  a  justir 
fication  of  his  flight,  and  a  discussion  of  the  wh(^  case, 
the  company  of  mediators  who  had  brought  him  before 
the  King  forced  him  aside,  and  insisted  that  he  should 
refrain  from  reiterating  that  obnoxious  "  Saving  the  honour 
of  God,"  and  rend^  honour  to  the  King.  Catching  at 
this,  he  cried  ;-— 

"  No,  my  fe-thers,  no.  Have  we  suflfered  so  much 
because  we  would  not  hide  the  name  of  Christ ;  and  shaU 
I,  that  the  favour  of  a  man  may  be  restored  to  me, 
suppress  the  honour  which  is  due  to  God  ?  God  forbid ! 
Ood  forbid!" 

But  his  friends  could  see  no  reason  in  this  rhs^sody. 
It  was  not  for  the  Divine  glory,  but  the  glory  of  the 
Church,  and  specially  of  himself^  that  he  contended. 
Both  French  and  English  noblemen  gatheared  roimd  him, 
charged  him  with  arrogance,  and  told  him  that  he 
deserved  to  be  not  only  banished  from  England,  but 
expelled  from  France.  Thus  passed  the  day-  His  friends 
left  him,  the  company  dispersed,  and  the  Sovei^igns 
mounted  their  horses  and  rode  off. 

For  6ev»*al  days  Louis  raised  to  show  him  any  marie 
of  respect,  and  did  not  even  send  him  dinner  from  hk 
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table  as  usual ;  and  already  the  stubborn  Priest  thought 
himself  near  the  honours  of  martyrdom,  for  the  sake  of 
Lis  order.  But  it  was  not  easy  to  suffer  the  slow  martyr- 
dom of  neglect  and  hunger.  In  his  lodgings  at  Sens  he 
waited  for  provisions,  but  none  came  ;  for  royal  visits,  but 
none  were  made.  One  ecclesiastic  only  stood  by  him, 
and  assisted  him  in  the  novel  occupation  of  begging  bread 
from  door  to  door,  according  to  the  poverty,  humility, 
and  penitential  abstinence  of  the  Monks  of  Citeaux,  whose 
garb,  blessed  by  the  Pope's  own  hand,  he  wore. 

Soon,  however,  the  scene  changed.  King  Louis,  per- 
haps not  thinking  it  expedient  to  draw  the  eyes  of  the 
world  upon  a  disgraced  Archbishop,  invited  him  into 
his  presence,  took  him  into  favour  again,  asked  his  bless- 
ing, and  continued  the  pension.  The  populace  of  Sens 
were  pleased;  and  the  women  and  children  once  more 
blessed  the  King,  instead  of  wailing  when  Becket  passed 
by,  and  pointing  at  "  the  holy  Archbishop  who  refused  to 
please  Kings  by  denying  God.*' 

CONTEEENCE   AT   DOMEBONT. 

After  the  revived  favoiu*  of  the  French  King,  Becket 
renewed  his  assault  on  England,  by  virtue  of  his  office  as 
Legate,  and  launched  a  new  volley  of  exconmiimications. 
From  the  pen  of  one  Master  William,  I  borrow  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  discharge  of  this  artillery  in  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral. Master  William  writes  thus  "  to  Thomas  of  Can- 
terbury by  the  grace  of  God  Archbishop,  and  Legate  of 
the  Apostolic  See." 

"  On  Ascension-day  (1169)  Berengarius  delivered  your 
letters  in  St.  Paul's  church.  As  soon  as  the  Gospel  was 
read,  this  messenger  drew  near  to  the  altar,  and,  in  my 
sight,  for  I  was  standing  near,  put  them  into  the  hand  of 
the  Priest  officiating,  named  Vi talis,  who  received  them, 
thinking  them  to  be  an  offering.  Berengarius  at  the 
same  time  laid  hold  of  his  hand,  held  it  firm,  and  com- 
manded biTyi  in  the  Pope's  name,  and  in  yours,  to  give 
one  copy  to  the  Bishop  and  the  other  to  the  Dean,  and 
not  to  celebrate  mass  until  the  letters  had  been  read. 
After  saying  this,  he  called  William  of  Norhallis,  who 
reads  the  Gospel  on  Ascension-day,  to  witness,  and  in 
your  name  charged  him  and  the  Sub-Deacon,  named  Hog, 
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not  to  come  to  mass  imtil  the  letters  were  read.  Then 
Berengarius,  turning  towards  the  people,  said :  *  Know  ye 
that  Gilbert,  Bishop  of  London,  is  excommunicated  by 
Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Legate  of  the 
Holy  See.'  When  they  heard  this,  many  rushed  forward 
to  stop  him,  using  very  violent  language ;  but  I  made 
him  leave  the  church,  fearing  a  timiult,  and,  as  the  people 
crowded  round  us,  covered  him  with  my  cloak,  and  took 
him  to  his  lodgings. 

"  The  Priest  and  William  of  Norhallis  did  not  wish  to 
say  mass  against  your  prohibition;  but  when  William 
carried  the  news  to  Archdeacon  Nicholas,  the  Archdeacon 
asked  him  whether  a  Priest  would  refrain  from  eating,  if 
a  messenger  from  an  Archbishop  were  to  bid  him  not  eat. 
Mass,  therefore,  was  said ;  and  the  letter,  as  I  hear,  was 
only  read  in  private.  The  Bishop  of  London,  on  hearing 
what  had  taken  place,  convoked  the  clergy  of  the  church 
of  London  for  the  following  Sunday,  and  then  after  much 
debate  between  the  Bishop,  Dean,  Archdeacon,  and  Canons, 
they  agreed  to  sit.  By  command  of  the  Bishop,  the 
Priest  Vitalis  was  present  with  your  letters,  related  the 
affair  just  as  it  occurred,  and  delivered  one  letter  to  the 
Bishop  and  the  other  to  the  Dean.  Exasperated  with 
malignant  bitterness,  with  brows  contracted,  and  in 
silence,  the  Bishop  read  his  letter."  And  then,  at  some 
length,  the  excommunicated  Prelate  descanted  on  certain 
canonical  irregularities  in  the  procedure  of  Becket,  which, 
he  maintained,  made  the  sentence  of  no  effect.* 

Not  only  the  Bishop  of  London,  but  very  many  others, 
both  ecclesiastics  and  laymen,  were  excommunicated  by 
name  ;  and  so  numerous  were  the  persons  whom  the  curse 
tainted,  and  made  unfit,  as  even  they  themselves  imagined, 
for  ministering  at  the  altars  or  mingling  in  the  more 
solemn  rites  of  life,  that  Henry  found  few  Priests  in  his 
chapel  who  retained  power  to  give  him  the  kiss  of  peace.f 

*  EpistolsB)  lib.  iii.,  ep.  41. 

t  The  chroniclers  of  the  twelfth  centnry  make  frequent  mention  of 
the  kiss  of  peace,  or  amity,  as  of  a  ceremony  well  understood.  Becket 
(Epist.,  lib.  7.,  ep.  12)  said  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  it  was  an  accus- 
tomed form  in  all  nations;  but  Thomasan  (Vetus  et  Nova  Ecclesin 
Disciplina.  Pars  II.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  64)  mentions  it  as  peculiar  to  Eng- 
land,  and  supposes  it  to  be  a  vestige  of  that  ancient  custom  of  saluting 
brethren  with  a  holy  kiss,  which  la  mentioned  in  the  New  Testamenti 
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The  clergy  knew  not  how  to  proceed.  Some  appealed  to 
the  Archhishop  in  letters  of  remonstrance.  Some  sub- 
mitted without  appeal.  But  the  King,  feeling  that  the 
spiritual  sword  had  not  yet  lost  its  edge,  sent  messengers 
to  Italy  to  repeat  a  prayer  already  urged  in  writing,  that 
the  Pope  would  again  send  Legates  to  absolve  the  persons 
exconmiunicated,  and  to  bring  about  some  agreement 
between  himself  and  Becket.  As  for  absolution,  Alexander 
passed  that  over  in  silence  in  answering  the  King,  but 
granted  Legates,  and  gave  them  private  instructions. 
These  Legates  were  not  Cardinals,  as  before,  but  persons 
of  lower  category,  Gratian,  one  of  the  Pope's  notaries, 
and  Vivian,  a  Eoman  lawyer. 

The  two  new  Legates  met  the  King  at  Domfront,  on 
the  24th  of  August,  and  entered  at  once  into  negotiation. 
The  imperious  admonitions  contained  in  the  letter  they 
gave  him  from  their  master  drew  forth  some  angry  expres- 
sions ;  the  peace-makers  were  no  less  ready  than  he  to 
give  vent  to  a  disquiet  temper;  and  Gratian  bade  him 
recollect  that  they  came  from  a  court  which  was  accus- 
tomed to  command  Emperors  and  Kings,  and  that  there- 
fore they  were  not  to  be  intimidated.  However,  they 
soon  imderstood  each  other.  He  demanded  that  three 
of  the  excommunicated  clergy,  there  present,  should  be 
absolved  at  once,  and  that  one  of  the  Legates  should 
forthwith  proceed  to  England,  and  absolve  all  the  rest; 
and  consented  that  he  would  then  allow  Becket  to  return 
to  England,  reinstate  him  in  his  possessions,  and  give  him 
his  peace.  The  Legates  granted  the  absolutions,  and 
thought  that  their  work  was  done. 
.  But  when  they  came  to  reduce  this  agreement  to  writ- 
ing, he  required  the  addition  of  the  words  "  salva  dignitate 
regni," — saving  the  dignity  of  the  kingdom.  The  dignity 
of  the  kingdom,  however,  could  not  be  saved  in  any 
stipulation  that  under  their  instructions  these  agents 
could  make,  and  they  instantly  refused  the  insertion  of 
any  such  words,  imless  he  would  admit  the  other,  "  salva 
Kbertate  Ecclesiae," — saving  the  liberty  of  the  Church, 
Of  course  he  could  not.     The  dignity  of  a  kingdom  and 

Kings  and  Bishops  kissed  each  other;  the  King  to  signify  his  being 
at  peace  with  the  Church,  the  Bishop  to  pledge  his  peace  with  the 
kingdom. 
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the  liberty  of  the  Roman  Church  never  can  exist  together. 
The  quegtion  was  therefore  no  longer  between  Hemry  and 
the  Archbishop,  but  between  England  and  the  Pope.  The 
King  left  Domfront  by  one  road,  and  the  Legates  rode 
out  by  the  opposite.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Legates  met 
commissioners  from  the  King  at  Caen,  and  there  were 
many  letters  and  messages  exchanged,  but  without  avail. 
The  excommunications  were  renewed. 

Having  sufficient  reason  to  apprehend  that  not  only 
Becket,  but  the  Pope  himseK,  would  now  attack  England 
with  the  usual  weapons  of  spiritual  censure,  and  probably 
raise  all  classes  in  rebellion  by  means  of  an  interdict,  the 
King  sent  over  messengers  to  England  with  an  ediet  to 
the  effect  following  : — 

1.  Any  one  found  bearing  letters  from  the  Pope,  or  any 
mandate  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  containii^ 
an  interdict  of  Christian  rites  in  England,  to  be  arrested 
and  punished  summarily  as  a  traitor. 

2.  No  ecclesiastic  of  any  kind  permitted  to  cross  the 
Channel  without  license  under  the  King's  authority.  Any 
one  transgressing  to  be  taken  and  imprisoned. 

3.  No  one  to  appeal  to  the  Archbishop  or  the  Pope. 

4.  No  one  to  receive  any  mandate  from  either  of  them. 

5.  No  one  to  deliver  any  message  to  either  of  them. 

6  Any  Bishop  or  other  person  obeying  an  interdict  to 
be  banished,  with  all  his  relatives,  forthwith,  and  all  their 
property  confiscated. 

7.  All  the  property  of  persons  abetting  the  Archbishop 
or  Pope,  and  of  their  relatives,  of  whatever  age  or  sex,  to 
be  confiscated  to  the  King. 

8.  All  clergy  abroad  having  benefices  in  England,  to 
return  at  once,  or  to  lose  their  livings. 

9.  The  Peter-pence  to  be  no  more  sent  to  the  Papal 
treasury,  but  collected,  and  paid  into  the  King's  treasury. 

10.  The  Bishops  of  London  and  Norwich  to  remain  at 
the  King's  mercy,  and  be  superseded  by  substitutes  for  the 
present,  because  they  violated  the  constitutions  of  Claren- 
don :  the  one  by  laying  an  interdict  on  the  territory  of 
Count  Hugo,  and  the  other  by  allowing  his  own  excom- 
munication to  be  published  in  his  parishes  without  the 
King's  permission.* 

*  Epist.  et  Vita  D.  Thonue,  &c.,  torn,  i.,  p.  167. 
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The  penalties  on  persons  caught  in  bringing  prohibited 
letters  were  such  as  the  laws  then  onlinarily  prescribed. 
If  the  transgressor  was  a  Regular,  (Monk  or  Friar,)  his 
feet  were  to  be  cut  off.  If  a  Priest,  to  lose  his  eyes  — .• 
If  a  layman,  to  be  hung.  If  a  leper,  to  be  burnt.  Any 
Bishop  feeling  terror  of  an  interdict  might  leave  the 
country,  but  carry  nothing  with  him  except  his  crosier. 

Such  precautions  ought  to  have  been  eiiectual ;  but, 
because  taken  against  the  Church,  they  went  beyond  the 
age.  The  laity,  indeed,  obeyed  them  willingly ;  but  the 
clergy,  with  very  few  exceptions,  declared  that  they 
would  obey  the  Pope  and  the  Archbishop.  Excommuni- 
cations were  lMX)ught  into  England  without  restriction, 
and  almost  without  limit ;  and  Henry  found,  to  his  scnr- 
row,  that  the  dignity  of  the  kingdom  was  as  chaif  in  the 
whirlwind  before  the  furious  license  of  the  Church. 

Alarmed  at  the  resistance  of  the  clergy,  notwithstand- 
ing their  previous  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of 
Becket,  he  endeavoured  to  renew  the  negotiation  for 
peace ;  but  this,  also,  was  impracticable.  Becket  declared 
that  the  commission  of  the  Legates  had  ceased ;  but  he 
condescended  to  listen  to  terms,  and  even  to  lower  his 
demands  as  to  the  temporalities  of  Canterbury.  Henry, 
however,  would  not  stoop  to  give  him  the  kiss  of  peace. 
In  Imth,  he  could  have  no  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of 
the  Archbishop ;  and,  without  the  kiss,  the  Archbishop 
would  not  then  venture  to  cross  the  Channel,  for  he 
feared,  or  pretended  to  fear,  that  unless  that  pledge  of 
reconciliation  were  given,  his  life  would  not  be  safe  in  the 
King's  hands. 
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The  Roman  curials  feared  that  England  would  be  lost, 
not  by  secession  from  Popery,  but  by  adhesion  to  an 
Antipope.  With  feverish  anxiety  relays  of  conciliators 
hurried  to  Normandy,  armed  with  letters  comminatory 
to  the  King,  bearing  that  he  m\ist  receive  Becket  to  his 
peace,  and  reinstate  him  in  the  throne  of  Canterbury,  or 
forfeit  salvation,  and  be  driven  from  his  own  throne  by 
the  terrors  of  an  interdict. 

♦  — "et  gwiitelia."    Epist.  et  Vita  D.  Tbomre,  &c.,  torn,  i.,  p.  169. 
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The  contents  of  apostolic  letters,  and  the  tiret^tne 
debates  and  correspondences  that  followed,  may  be  traced 
by  such  as  have  taste,  leisure,  and  ability  in  the  Latin 
chronicles,  lives,  and  letters  that  all  historians  of  these 
reigns  must  cull  from,  but  which  no  one  has  yet  had 
courage  to  exhaust.  I  will  just  name  those  ministers  of 
charity  who  came  with  honey  on  their  lips,  poison  of  asps 
under  their  tongues,  and  warrants  for  sedition  and 
revolution  in  their  jKKjkets.     They  were  these  following. 

Anthelm,  Bishop  of  Bellai,  and  the  Prior  of  the  Grand 
Chartreuse.*  After  them  Simon,  Prior  of  the  Chartreuse 
of  Mont-Dieu,  in  the  diocese  of  Rheims,  and  Bernard  of 
Coudrai,  a  Monk  of  Grandmont.  The  first  of  these  pairs 
did  nothing ;  and  the  second  made  some  ado,  but  failed. 
Heartened  by  their  failure,  Becket  cursed,  or  re-cursed, 
twenty-eight  Bishops,  officers  of  state,  and  other  import- 
ant personages  in  England.  Last  of  all  came  Rotron, 
Archbishop  of  Kouen,  and  Bernard,  Bishop  of  Nevers,  and 
enforced  a  pacification  on  both  parties. 

Their  letter  of  instructions  was  peremptory.  The 
Pope  commanded  them,  diligently  and  earnestly,  to 
admonish  and  persuade  the  King,  on  the  part  of  himself 
and  God,  to  grant  peace  and  security  to  Becket ;  and  for 
the  sake  of  reverence  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  and  honour 
of  blessed  Peter,  as  well  as  to  secure  his  own  salvation,  to 
receive  him  with  the  kiss  of  peace,  restore  their  posses- 
sions to  him  and  his,  and  protect  them  in  the  enjgyment 
of  their  revenues.  They  were  also  to  charge  the  Arch- 
bishop, most  urgently,  to  accept  peace,  and  to  humble 
himself  before  the  King,  so  far  as  he  could,  saving  the 
liberty  of  the  Church,  and  without  peril  to  himself  or 
others.  As  for  a  compensation  of  a  thousand  marks, 
which  had  been  demanded,  if  the  King  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  pay  it,  that  was  not  to  be  made  a  difficulty. 
But  if  possession  of  the  Church  property  that  had  been 
transferred  to  other  hands,  and  the  kiss  of  peace,  were  not 
given  within  forty  days  after  this  monition,  all  his  terri- 
tory in  the  kingdom  of  France  was  to  be  laid  under 
interdict,   without    contradiction    and    without    appeaL 

*  A  chartreuse  is  a  Carthusian  monastery.    We  have  the  wovi  Im 
London,  vulgarised  into  Charter  House.    La  Orand  CharireuMg  WW  thi 
first  of  those  establishments,  founded  bj  Bnino  in  Daaj^uny. 
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Afber  the  declaration  of  that  sentence  all  religious  rites 
were  to  cease,  except  haptism  of  infants  and  penances  of 
the  dying.  If  the  King  himself,  because  of  an  oath  he 
had  made  never  to  kiss  Becket,  would  not  perform  that 
ceremony,  his  son  Henry  might  do  it  in  his  stead.  And 
by  briefs  to  the  Bishops  of  the  province  of  Canterbury, 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and 
their  clergy,  the  same  interdict  was  appointed,  in  such 
an  event,  to  extend  to  all  England. 

And  the  messengers  were  commanded,  after  peace  was 
made,  allowing  a  short  interval  of  time  to  pass,  to  admo- 
nish Henry,  on  part  of  God  and  the  Pope,  that  he  could 
not  obtain  pardon  of  his  offences  without  abolishing  those 
depraved  customs,  and  especially  the  statutes  which  he 
had  added,  contrary  to  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul,  and 
the  liberty  of  the  Church ;  that  he  must  absolve  all 
persons  of  his  kingdom  from  their  observance,  and  restore 
his  revenues  to  the  Archbishop.  If,  however,  the  King 
refused  "  utterly  to  blot  out  and  condemn  "  the  constitu- 
tions of  Clarendon,  they  and  the  Archbishop  were  to  send 
explicit  information  to  Rome.  If  there  were  "  certain 
hope"  of  peace  and  reconciliation,  all  the  excommunicated 
should  be  absolved ;  but  under  the  condition  of  being 
again  bound  by  excommunication  if  the  negotiation  failed, 
and  this  without  contradiction  or  appeal.  And,  without 
reference  to  any  of  the  matters  above  mentioned,  the 
messengers  were  to  excommunicate  some  persons  who,  by 
the  King's  permission  or  command,  had  treated  some  of 
the  former  messengers  roughly,  but  might  release  them 
again  after  due  satisfaction  made.  These  instructions  were 
dated  at  Benevento,  January  20th,  1170.* 

Within  a  month  after  their  dispatch  intelligence 
reached  Home  that  the  King  intended  to  have  his  eldest 
son,  Henry,  crowned.  It  was  customary  for  heirs  appa- 
rent to  be  thus  made  sure  of  the  succession,  and  Princes 
crowned  in  the  life-time  of  their  fathers  bore  the  title  of 
King,  and  became  Kings-Regent  in  the  absence  or  inca- 
pacity of  their  fathers.  The  strengthening  of  royalty  in 
England  by  giving  the  Prince  the  sworn  allegiance  of  the 
Bishops  and  nobles  could  not  be  regarded  without  anxiety 
in  the  Papal  court;  but  no  pretext  could  be  found  to 
♦  Epist.,  lib.  v.,  ep.  8. 
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interfere  with  the  coronation,  except  an  objection  to  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  whom  Henry  II.  had  appointed  to 
perform  the  ceremony  of  anointing.  Alexander  seconded 
the  indignation  of  Becket,  who  complained  that  his  right 
as  head  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  was  interfered 
with,  and  forbade  Roger  of  York  to  anoint  the  Prince,  or 
allow  any  of  his  clergy  to  do  it,  or  consent  to  its  hemg 
done  by  any  except  Becket.  And  another  apostolic  letter 
forbade  Canterbmy  to  set  hand  upon  the  Prince,  or 
suffer  any  other  to  crown  him,  "imless  first  he"  (the 
Prince)  "  makes  that  oath  which  other  Kings,  his  prede- 
cessors, have  been  accustomed  to  render  to  the  Church 
of  God,  and  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  in  particular ;  and 
imless  he  fully  releases  all  from  the  observance  of  those 
customs  and  of  those  oaths  which  have  lately  been 
extorted  from  the  men  of  England."  And  the  same 
letter  forbade  all  the  Bishops  of  England  to  be  present  at 
the  proposed  coronation,  even  if  summoned  to  attend. 

Such  was  the  spirit  in  which  the  supreme  Pontiff 
sought  to  enforce  peace  between  the  Sovereign  of  England 
and  the  Primate.  It  was  not  peace  that  he  wished  to 
establish,  but  utter  subjugation  and  pitiless  vassalage. 

Letters  from  the  Pope  and  Archbishop  found  their  way 
into  England,  but  lay  unnoticed  and  unknown  to  any 
beyond  those  into  whose  hands  they  fell.  On  the  3d 
day  of  March  King  Henry  came  over  from  Normandy  to 
direct  preparations  for  the  crowning  of  his  son,  and  on 
Sunday,  June  14th,  assembled  the  Bishops  and  Lords  in 
London,  to  await  Ids  pleasure.  Here  came  letters  from 
the  Roman  pacificators,  who  proposed  to  follow  him ;  but 
he  very  significantly  advised  them  not  to  trust  the  sea, 
but  remain  in  comfort  on  the  Continent,  whither  he  would 
shortly  come  over  to  them,  and  prepare  a  plan  of  poace 
with  Becket. 

On  Sunday,  June  21st,  at  Westminster,  the  King 
knighted  young  Henry,  then  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  and 
afterwards  the  Archbishop  of  York,  assisted  by  the  Bishops 
of  London,  Salisbury,  and  Rochester,  anointed  and  crowned 
him,  protesting  that  in  so  doing  they  did  not  derogate 
from  the  privilege  of  the  see  of  Canterbury  as  metropolis  of 
England.  And  the  most  important  part  of  that  solemnity 
was  the   coronation  oath,  by  which  the  young  King 
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bound  himself  to  preserve  iinchanged  the  ancient  consti- 
tutions of  the  kingdom,  no  mention  being  made,  if  my 
authority  *  speaks  truly,  of  the  liberty  of  the  Church  ; 
for  the  liberty  claimed  by  the  Church  was  utterly  incom- 
patible with  the  customs  and  safety  of  the  kingdom. 

Becket  was  profoimdly  mortified,  uttered  bitter  com- 
plaints, and  neither  knew  how  to  pass  through  the 
formalities  of  reconciliation,  nor  how  to  avoid  them. 
Already  he  had  written  to  the  Bishop  of  Nevers,  one  of 
the  Legates,  but  imder  another  name,  "propter  insidias,'* 
^—for  fear  of  interception^ — and  laboured  hard  to  show 
that  the  King  was  a  brute,  an  enemy  of  all  good,  a 
deceiver,  a  scomer,  and  the  most  hypocritical  of  mortals, 
and  that  no  person  or  thing  was  safe  within  his  domi- 
nions. In  this  letter  he  gave  his  own  imderstanding  of 
the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Pope.  But  when  the 
news  of  the  coronation  came,  his  fury  burst  all  bounds, 
and  overflowed  in  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Albert,  which  I 
give  at  length,  as  a  specimen  of  his  manner  of  treating 
antagonists,  and  that  it  may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  a 
memorable  scene : — 

"  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  Albert,  Car- 
dinal. 

"  0  my  beloved !  would  that  your  ears  were  at  the  lips 
of  our  countrymen,  that  you  might  hear  what  they  sing  in 
the  streets  of  Ascalon  to  the  shame  of  the  Church  of  Eome! 
It  did  seem  that  our  last  messengers  brought  some  little 
consolation  from  the  Apostolic  See  in  the  letters  of  our 
Lord  Pope;  but  their  authority  is  come  to  nothing  by 
letters  sent  dt  latere^  whereby  Satan  is  absolved  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Church.  For,  by  apostolic  mandate,  the 
Bishops  of  London  and  Salisbury,  of  whom  the  first  is 
known  to  have  been  from  the  beginning  a  stirrer  up  of 
schism,  and  contriver  of  all  wickedness,  and  that  he  led 
Salisbury,  and  all  others  whom  he  could,  into  the  crime 
of  disobedience,  are  let  loose.  I  know  not  how  it  is  that 
in  the  court  (of  Rome)  the  Lord's  portion  is  always 
sacrificed,  that  Barabbas  may  go  free,  and  Christ  be 
killed.  For  by  authority  of  that  court  my  proscription 
has  been  continued,  and  the  calamity  of  the  Church  pro- 
tracted, to  the  end  of  the  sixth  year. 

*  Vita  S.  Thoma,  auct.  E.  Grim.    Edita  ab  I.  A.  Giles,  LL.D. 
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"  With  you "  (Cardinals)  "  the  miserable,  the  exiled, 
the  innocent,  are  condemned,  for  no  other  reason — ^that  I 
may  say  what  is  in  mv  conscience — ^than  because  they 
are  helpless  poor  men  of  Christ,  and  will  not  swerve  from 
God's  justice.  With  you  are  absolved  sacrilegious  per- 
sons, murderers,  thieves,  impenitent,  whom  the  world 
clamours  for,  but  whom  I  say  aloud,  and  in  the  words  of 
Christ,  Peter  himself,  if  he  were  on  the  throne,  could  not 
absolve  before  God.  For  Christ  says  in  the  Gt>spel 
according  to  Luke :  '  If  thy  brother  sins  against  thee, 
reprove  him ;  and  if  he  repents,  forgive  him.  And  if  he 
sins  against  thee  seven  times  in  the  day,  and  seven  times 
in  the  day  returns  to  thee,  saying,  I  repent,  forgive  him.* 
But  are  the  words  of  Christ  without  meaning,  when  he 
says,  *  If  he  repents,  and  turns  again  to  thee,  saying,  I 
repent  ? '  Assuredly  He  will  not  deal  with  these  in  the 
day  of  judgment  as  if  His  word  were  idle ;  but  will  rather 
condemn  those  who,  in  violation  of  the  form  He  gave, 
presume  to  justify  the  wicked  with  vain  absolutions, 
without  confession  and  penance,  and  to  make  souls  live 
who  are  not  alive.  Surely,  if  money  taken  away  can  be 
restored,  but  is  not,  repentance  is  not  real,  but  pretended. 
Undoubtedly  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  it  is  written,  will  dispel 
the  lie  ;  for  He  is  truth,  and  no  lie. 

"  Let  him  who  dares,  oblige  himself,  and  not  fear  the 
sentence  of  the  coming  Judge.  Let  him  absolve  these 
robbers,  sacrilegious  murderers,  perjured,  bloody,  and 
impenitent  schismatics:  I  will  never  relinquish  to  the 
impenitent  what  he  has  taken  from  the  Church  of  God. 
Is  it  not  our  spoils,  or  rather  the  spoils  of  the  Church, 
that  the  King's  messengers  promised  to  the  Cardinals 
and  members  of  the  court  of  Rome  ?  Where  is  there 
any  iniquity  manifest,  if  that  which  goes  on  among  us  in 
the  Church  of  God  is  hidden  ?  We  "  (Becket)  "  cannot 
keep  up  the  liberty  of  the  Church,  because  the  Apostolic 
See  has  now  prolonged  our  banishment  to  the  end  of  the 
sixth  year.  May  God  look  on  them,  and  judge !  But  for 
this  liberty  we  are  prepared  to  die.  Let  the  Cardinals 
arise  that  will ;  let  them  arm,  not  only  the  King  of 
England,  but  all  the  world,  if  they  can,  for  our  destruc- 
tion. By  the  help  of  God,  I  will  never  flinch  from  my 
faithfulness  to  the  Church,  either  in  life  or  death. 
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"  Now  I  commit  his  own  cause  to  God,  for  whom  I  am 
a  proscribed  exile.  Let  Him  midertake  it,  as  He  best 
knows  how.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  trouble  the  court 
any  more.  Let  those  apply  to  it  who  prevail  by  iniciuity, 
and  who  come  off  gloriously,  to  the  confusion  oi  the 
Church,  when  Justice  is  triumphed  over,  and  Innocence 
led  captive.  0  that  the  way  to  Rome  did  not  ruin,  free 
of  cost,  so  many  innocents !  Who,  from  this  time,  will 
be  able  to  resist  that  King  whom  the  Koman  Church 
has  encouraged  by  so  many  triiunphs,  and  armed  by  a 
pernicious  example  that  will  go  down  to  posterity  ?  Ever 
farewell,  Your  Holiness.*     Remember  us  before  God."  t 

The  reader  of  this  letter  may  perceive  that  Becket  had 
reason  to  think  himself  abandoned,  and  even  sold  by  the 
money-loving  Cardinals.  He  disputes  the  power  of  the 
Pope  to  absolve  those  whom  he  has  excommunicated. 
He  treats  the  Roman  See  with  contempt  as  well  as  an^er. 
He  determines  never  to  appeal  to  it  again.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  he  intended  to  pursue  a  new  course, 
and  act  for  himself;  and  his  conduct,  immediately  after 
this  outburst  of  passion,  proves  that  such  indeed  was  his 
intention.  He  wrote  to  the  Pope  in  similar  language, 
and  his  "  co-exUes  "  did  the  same.  They  cried  with  one 
voice  that  Satan  was  let  loose. 
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Before  those  clamours  could  reach  the  ear  of  Pope  Alex- 
ander, a  long-attempted  reconciliation  crowned,  as  they 
thought,  the  labour  of  the  Legates.  The  conditions  of 
reconciliation  were  those  detailed  above.  The  King  of 
England  accepted  them  perforce,  to  avoid  a  dire  interdic- 
tion of  religious  rites  through  all  his  realms,  with  inevita- 
ble expulsion  from  the  throne.  Becket,  in  the  letter  to 
the  Bishop  of  Nevers,  which  I  have  also  mentioned,  had 
very  minutely  defined  the  terms,  and,  with  the  skill  and 
caution  of  a  statesman,  had  given  an  abundance  of  provi- 
sional instructions. 

*  The  appellation,  "  Your  Holiness,"  not  yet  being  given  exclusively 
to  Popes,  nor  "  Your  Miyesty  "  to  Kings ;  these  titles,  and  innumerable 
others,  were  lavished  at  pleasure  of  the  speaker  on  whom  he  would. 

t  Epist.,  Ub.  v.,  ep.  20. 
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Advised  of  Henry's  acquiescence  in  the  Pope's  ulti- 
matum,  the  two  Legates  went  to  Sens  to  confer  with 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and  to  fix  a  day  for  the  ceremony 
of  peace.  The  two  Kings  of  England  and  France  had 
appointed  to  meet  on  the  frontier,  between  La  Ferte  and 
the  castle  of  Freteval.  The  Archbishop  of  Sens  advised 
Thomas  to  join  him  and  the  Legates,  and  go  to  that 
place  at  the  time  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  Kings. 
Thomas  was  unwilling  to  condescend  so  far  as  to  appear 
uncalled ;  but  in  apparent  deference  to  the  Legates,  sold 
though  they  were  to  abandon  innocence,  he  trusted  him- 
self in  their  company,  and  went. 

The  two  Kings  were  pursuing  their  colloquy,  and  the 
four  Prelates  awaited  some  intimation  to  present  them- 
selves; but  that  day  passed  away  and  nearly  all  the 
next  without  a  word  about  them.  The  clerics  in  their 
train  began  to  fear  that  the  whole  scheme  would  come 
to  nothing ;  and  Canterbury  wished  himself  at  Sens  again, 
or  anywhere  else,  when  his  brother  of  Sens  came  to 
tell  him  that  the  King  of  England  would  see  him  on  the 
day  following,  and  further  informed  the  company  that  his 
royal  countenance  betokened  serenity  and  good  grace. 
But  he  added  an  entreaty  not  to  miss  the  King's  favour 
by  insisting  on  the  kiss ;  and  assured  him  that  Henry  him- 
self had  publicly  said,  that  when  the  Archbishop  came 
into  his  possessions,  the  King  would  receive  him  with  the 
kiss  of  peace,  and  with  expression  of  the  warmest  thanks. 
That  evening  he  sent  to  tell  the  King  that  he  would  come. 

Thus  began,  apparently,  a  course  of  reconciliation ;  but 
in  reality  the  long-refractory  rebel  was  taking  his  own 
way  still,  and  by  a  subterfuge  hastening  his  doom. 

On  Wednesday,  July  22d,  1170,  early  in  the  morning, 
the  King  of  England,  followed  by  a  numerous  train,  came 
to  the  ground.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  came  later, 
accompanied  by  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  and  a  cavalcade 
of  Frenchmen  who  had  been  at  the  conference  with  their 
King.  Poor  Henry,  as  if  "  anathema,  anathema,"  was 
ringing  in  his  ears,  betrayed  great  anxiety,  and  when  he 
saw  his  enemy  yet  afar,  advanced  to  meet  him,  raised  his 
hat,  rode  bare-headed,  and  hastened  to  render  the  first 
salutation.  Thomas  received  his  hand,  they  embraced 
each  other  as  closely  as  they  could,  both  being  still  on 
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horseback,  and  then  the  King,  Canterbury,  and  Sens,  rode 
aside  fipom  the  crowd  and  entered  into  conversation. 

The  exile  began  in  the  style  of  one  driven  from  his 
country  for  conscience'  sake,  courteous,  warm,  and  soon 
vehement.  Sens  dropped  back,  and  left  the  two  alone.  Of 
that  conversation  nothing  can  be  said  confidently,  as  we 
have  only  Becket's  own  report.  According  to  that  rei>ort, 
the  King  gave  him  fuU  satisfaction  concerning  the  matter 
of  coronation,  and  promised  that  he  would  make  every* 
thing  else  right. 

At  this  promise,  as  rendering  thanks  to  his  King,  Can- 
terbury dismounted,  and  knelt  in  obeisance ;  but  the  King, 
leaping  to  the  groimd,  instantly  raised  him  up,  and  held 
the  stirrup  while  he  took  horse  again.  And  standing 
there,  while  Becket  was  on  the  saddle,  and  he  looked  up 
to  speak,  the  tears  were  seen  flowing  down  his  cheeks,  and 
he  wound  up  their  long  conversation  in  such  words  as 
these :  "  We  have  had  enough  of  this,  my  Lord  Arch- 
bishop. Let  us  restore  to  each  other  our  former  affec- 
tions, and  let  us  try  how  kind  we  can  be  to  one  another, 
and  forget  for  ever  our  former  enmity."  Then  Henry 
rode  back  with  him  towards  the  company  ;  and  observing 
some— as  Becket  states — ^who  had  been  very  bitter,  and 
wished  not  to  see  a  reconciliation,  he  said  aloud :  "  Now 
that  I  find  the  Archbishop  ready  for  everything  that  is 
good,  if  I  am  not  good  to  him  in  return,  I  shall  be  the 
most  worthless  of  men,  and  prove  that  all  the  bad  things 
said  of  me  are  true.  And  I  shall  think  no  advice  more 
honest  or  more  useful,  than  that  I  should  study  to  be 
beforehand  with  him  in  kindness,  and  excel  him  as  well 
in  charity  as  in  good  offices." 

After  this  followed  a  public  and  solemn  reconciliation. 
It  is  described  by  Becket  himself,  whose  language,  as  he 
writes  to  the  Pope,  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  letter 
last  quoted,  and  with  his  conduct  subsequently ;  yet  not 
less  cunning  :«— 

"  Almost  all  present  received  these  expressions  of  the 
King  with  great  gladness.  He  therefore  sent  us  his 
Bishops,  who  requested  us  to  present  our  petition  in  the 
presence  of  all.  And  if  we  had  trusted  in  the  advice  of 
some  of  them,  we  should  have  thrown  ourselves,  and  the 
whole  cause  of  the  Church,  entirely  on  his  discretion. 
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For,  from  the  begiiming  until  now,  iniquity  has  come 
forth  from  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  waxed  strong  by 
the  authority  of  the  Elders  who  should  rule  the  people. 
But,  blessed  be  God,  who  did  not  permit  our  soul  to  pass 
over  to  their  counsel,  that  we  should  venture  the  liberty 
of  the  Church  or  the  justice  of  God  upon  the  pleasure  of 
any  man. 

"  When  they  had  left,  we  entered  into  deliberation  with 
my  Lord  of  Sens,  and  with  the  poor  men  of  Christ,  com- 
panions of  our  pilgrimage  and  banishment;  and  deter- 
mined that  the  question  of  the  customs,  or  of  the  usurped 
consecration,  or  of  the  damages  which  he  had  caused  to 
our  church,  or  anything  to  the  prejudice  of  ecclesiastical 
Hberty,  or  of  our  own  honour,  we  would  by  no  means 
leave  to  his  decision.'* 

Appearing  all  of  them  before  the  King,  the  Archbishop 
of  Sens,  in  his  name,  humbly  prayed  for  the  restoration 
of  grace,  peace,  and  security  to  Becket  and  his  friends, 
for  the  church  of  Canterbury  and  its  possessions,  and  for 
a  merciful  reparation  of  what  the  King  had  done  against 
the  Church  in  the  coronation  of  yoimg  Henry.  Aid  he 
promised  "  love,  honour,  and  whatever  respect  an  Arch- 
bishop can  exhibit  in  the  Lord  to  a  King  and  Prince. 
He  signified  assent  to  what  had  been  spoken, — *  verbum 
acceptans  annuit,' — and  received  into  his  favour  us  and 
our  friends  who  were  present."  This  generality  could 
not  be  satisfactory.  The  two  antagonists,  not  yet  agreed, 
not  yet  come  to  anything  like  an  explicit  understanding, 
only  suppressed  the  forms  of  speech  which  had  hitherto 
occasioned  altercation,  but  each  of  them  with  unwavering 
tenacity  retained  his  own  position.  One  was  cowed  by 
threatenings ;  and  the  other,  still  intent  on  his  object, 
pursued  it  by  a  new  path ;  and  so  they  kept  up  a  laborious 
cheerfulness,  and  strove  to  act  friendship  with  as  good  grace 
as  possible.  The  Bishop  of  Lisieux,  indeed,  nearly  spoiled 
the  whole  by  asking  Becket,  reasonably  enough,  to  pro- 
noimce  an  absolution  of  those  whom  he  had  excommuni- 
cated ;  but  the  Archbishop  adroitly  evaded  this  difficulty. 

The  two  mediators,  before  leaving  the  conference,  did 
indeed  commission  the  Bishop  of  Seez  to  cross  the  Chan- 
nel to  England,  and  perform  the  absolutions ;  but  Becket 
insisted  on  exercising  his  own  authority  as  Legate,  and, 
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declarmg  against  so  informal  a  proceeding,  held  the  excom- 
munioited  fast  under  the  terror  of  the  Church,  and  reserved 
to  himself  the  right  of  absolution.* 

BECEET  IS   MURDERED. 

King  Henry  II.  to  King  Henry  his  son,  sent  intelli- 
gence of  the  reconciliation,  and  commanded  him  to  receive 
the  Archbishop  with  peace  on  his  return,  and  re-instate 
him  in  possession  of  the  property  of  the  church  of  Can- 
terbury. But  the  recovery  of  property  in  the  occupation 
of  others  could  not  be  effected  in  a  day  ;  and  although  a 
sincere  desire  of  peace  would  have  induced  Bi'cket  to 
exhaust  the  last  efforts  for  bringing  a  negotiation  with 
the  occupants  to  a  peaceable  issue,  he  did  nothing  of  the 
kind,  but  complained  bitterly  that  the  restoration  of  all 
his  lands  and  revenues  was  deferred,  even  for  a  few  days. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  the  inevitable  delay  would  have 
caused  impatience  to  a  man  so  familiar  with  the  usual 
course  of  such  affairs;  but  he  became  exceedingly  impatient, 
wrote  long  and  querulous  letters  to  the  Pope  and  others, 
complaining  of  delay  of  justice ;  and  to  the  Pope  espe- 
cially he  made  known  his  determination  to  pursue  as 
vigorously  as  ever  his  assault  on  English  liberties.  He 
even  asked  for  written  powers  to  excommunicate  again 
those  who  might  have  been  absolved,  and  scrupled  not  to 
say :  "  With  the  smitten  and  lacerated  Church,  and  on 
her  behalf,  we  cry.  And,  according  to  your  coimsel  and 
conunand,  we  meanwhile  embrace  the  occasion  of  a  shadowy 
peace,  until  day  shall  dawn  and  the  departing  shadows 
vanish,^*  He  asked  Pope  Alexander,  in  the  very  same 
letter,  to  do  two  very  different  things, — ^to  write  affection- 
ately to  the  King,  and  yet  to  fiimish  himself,  privately, 
with  letters  for  a  renewed  excommunication  of  those  who 
crowned  the  King's  son ;  which  letters  were  to  be  made 
use  of,  if  he  should  find  it  necessary  or  expedient.f  This 
correspondence  could  not  be  concealed ;  and  it  is  certain 
Ihat  intelligence  of  Becket's  duplicity  reached  England. 

In  such  an  attitude  of  imchanged  hostility  was  he  when 
he  resolved  to  hasten  his  return  to  England,  come  what 
might,  either  peace  or  penalty,  for  he  confessed  himself 
♦  Epist.,  lib.  v.,  ep.  45.  t  Ibid.,  ep.  52. 
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uncertam  which  he  should  expect.  The  desired  powers  of 
excommunication  having  come,  he  left  Sens,  and  travelled 
to  a  port  on  the  coast  of  Flanders,  thence  to  cross  the 
Channel. 

Well  informed  of  the  excommunication  they  might 
expect,  the  Bishops  who  had  performed  the  coronation  of 
young  King  Henry  went  to  Dover  to  aw^t  his  coming, 
and  to  oppose  his  landing,  imless  he  would  consent  to  con<* 
duct  himself  peaceably.  But,  no  less  certainly  advised  of 
their  movements  than  they  of  his,  he  had  sent  forward 
letters  of  excommunication,  the  bearer  being  a  lad  on  board 
some  private  vessel ;  and  they  were  astounded,  on  open- 
ing the  packet,  by  the  detonation  of  a  curse.  Becket, 
calculating  on  the  effect  of  his  excommunication,  steered 
for  Sandwich,  instead  of  Dover,  protected  by  John  of 
Oxford,  a  loyal  servant  of  King  Henry,  in  whose  charge 
he  came,  and  escaped  the  indignation  of  the  Bishops' 
messengers  who,  on  sight  of  his  vessel  steering  northward 
of  her  proper  course,  had  hastened  to  Sandwich  to  prevent 
his  landing.  He  bravely  set  foot  on  shore,  and  made  the 
best  of  his  way  to  Canterbury,  where  the  Priests  of  that 
city  and  the  surrounding  country,  assembled  with  the 
people  of  their  parishes,  came  forth  by  thousands  to  con- 
duct him,  with  demonstrations  of  rude  and  superstitious 
exultation,  to  his  long-vacated  throne. 

After  this  reception,  as  if  there  was  nothing  to  revive 
the  indignation  of  those  who  had  been  for  seven  years 
past  the  subjects  of  his  own  spiritual  tyranny,  he  pro- 
ceeded, with  as  great  pomp  as  possible,  to  visit  young 
King  Henry  at  Woodstock,  in  Oxfordshire.  But  while 
he  and  his  cavalcade  were  taking  rest  at  Southwark,  a 
messenger  came  from  Woodstock  with  a  rebuke  for  bring- 
ing an  armed  force,  and  a  prohibition  to  advance  further, 
or  to  enter  London,  or  any  of  the  royal  residences. 

Mortified  by  this  repulse,  he  moved  back  towards 
Canterbury :  and  his  mortification  was  aggravated  above 
measure  when  he  saw  some  of  his  horses  led  into  town 
without  their  tails,  one  of  the  noblemen  having  chosen  to 
signify  his  contempt  of  the  Prelate  who  had  dared  first 
to  excommunicate  those  who  crowned  the  King,  and 
then  to  bring-— as  he  had  done— -some  horses  to  offer  as  a 
present  to  His  Majesty,  by  catting  off  their  tails. 
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At  this  ingtant  the  "  shadowy  peace"  vanislied.  Let 
an  eye-witness  tell  the  rest  in  his  own  way  : — • 

"  Being  returned  [from  Southwark],  he  celebrates  the 
sacred  nativity  of  the  Saviour  with  extreme  devotion  and 
purity  of  mind,  [!]  cheerfully  observing  to  those  around 
him  that  it  is  not  in  man  to  direct  his  own  way.  But  on 
the  day  of  the  Lord's  nativity,  (1170,)  the  sermon  to  the 
people  being  ended,  idfh  a  terrible  sentence  he  damned 
one  of  the  King's  officers,  who,  the  day  before,  IwHides 
horsewhipping  some  of  the  Archbishop's  servants,  to  his 
own  shame  foully  cut  off  their  horses'  tails.  With  the  same 
penalty  he  also  punished  Ranulf  de  Broc,  a  person  related 
to  the  other,  equally  furious,  and  an  instigator  of  all  mis- 
chief; one  who  had  brutally  raged  against  the  men  and 
the  relatives  of  the  Archbishop.  [Thus  returning  railing 
for  railing  and  cursing  for  cursing.] 

"  He  also  pubhcly  told  the  people  that  they  must  not 
communicate  with  such  persons  as  the  three  Bishops  who 
lay  under  sentence  of  excommunication,  and  who,  in  spite 
of  the  statutes  of  their  elders,  had  been  afraid  to  withhold 
anointing  from  the  King. 

"  And,  last  of  all  he  said,  *  Let  them  be  accursed  from 
Jesus  Christ,  and  let  their  memory  be  blotted  out,  who 
BOW  hatred  and  discord  between  me  and  my  lord  the 
King!'  But  they  whom  ill-will  against  the  Lord's 
anointed  had  once  armed,  reverenced  not  the  utterance  of 
this  fearful  sentence. 

"  Then  the  Bishops  aforesaid,  who  chose  to  commit 
themselves  to  fear  of  the  King's  indignation,  rather  than  to 
the  judgment  of  God,  quickly  crossed  the  sea,  went  to  the 
King,  fell  at  his  feet,  poured  out  a  sore  complaint,  which 
must  have  moved  his  stubborn  mind,  deplored  their  own 
suspension,  and  related  how  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  had 
dealt  with  them,  by  whose  industry  and  temper  they  were 
altogether  separated  from  the  pnestly  office,  and  could 
not  even  mark  the  [sacramental]  bread.  And  they  went 
on  to  ask  what  next  [Becket]  would  dare  to  do,  if  the 
King  suffered  such  presumption  patiently. 

"The  King,  circumvented  by  such  persons,  and  like 

*  Edward  Grim,  a  Monk,  who  came  to  visit  him  at  Canterhuir,  on 
his  return..   His  life  of  Becket  is  in  the  collection  edited  by  Dr.  Giles, 
and  quoted  above, 
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one  beside  himself,  mad  with  anger,  not  knowing  what  he 
answered,  is  said  to  have  repeated,  again  and  again:  *I 
have  maintained  and  promoted  cowardly  and  miserable 
fellows  in  my  kingdom,  who  pay  no  fealty  to  their  lord, 
whom  they  suffer  to  be  made  jest  of  so  shamefully  by  a 
shabby  clerk.'  And  he  immediately  withdrew  into  a 
private  room  for  familiar  conversation,  to  try  if  he  could 
derive  any  solace  from  retirement,  or  give  a  freer  vent  to 
his  burning  rage/' 

Four  knights  of  noble  birth,  and  among  the  highest  of 
the  King's  household,  named  William  de  Tracy,  Hugh  de 
Moreville,  Reginald  Fitzurse,  and  Richard  Brito,  stung 
by  that  passionate  exclamation,  secretly  withdrew  by  dif- 
ferent ways,  embarked  in  such  vessels  as  they  could  find, 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  and,  according  to  previous 
agreement,  met  in  the  castle  of  Saltwood,  near  Hythe, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Canterbury,  and  then  occupied  by 
Ranulph  de  Broc,  one  of  the  persons  on  whom  Becket's 
last  curse  had  fallen.  By  the  morning  of  December  28th, 
so  rapid  had  been  every  movement,  they  set  out  with  a 
band  of  de  Broc's  retainers,  rode  fiill  speed  to  Canterbury, 
and  reached  the  Archbishop's  palace-gate  just  as  he  had 
finished  breakfast. 

Their  horses  filled  the  court,  and  the  four  knights 
entered,  accompanied  by  another  person.  On  hearing  the 
noise,  some  one  came  to  the  door,  and,  recognising  them  all, 
invited  them  to  sit  at  table  with  the  clerics  of  his  house- 
hold, who  were  then  at  breakfast.  Food  they  refrised, 
and  asked  to  see  the  Archbishop,  to  whom  they  had 
something  to  say  on  part  of  the  King.  In  a  moment 
they  were  admitted,  but  gave  him  no  salutation,  and  sat 
down  for  a  few  moments  in  silence,  imtil  he  asked  them 
what  was  their  pleasure. 

Reginald,  spoke  for  all.  He  required  Becket  to  go 
immediately  to  yoimg  King  Henry,  pay  him  an  oath  of 
all^iance,  and  ask  forgiveness  for  the  offences  he  had 
committed.  He  bade  him  do  homage  for  the  barony  he 
held  as  Archbishop  from  the  King,  as  lord ;  to  cause  the 
foreign  Priests  whom  he  had  brought  over  also  to  swear 
allegiance;  to  absolve  the  excommunicated  Bishops,  and 
restore  them  to  the  exercise  of  their  functions.  Reginald 
then  accused  him  of  an  intention  to  annul  the  consecra- 
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tion  and  crowning  of  the  young  King,  and  to  usurp  for 
himself  the  power  of  domineering  over  the  kingdom. 

He  refused,  as  sternly  as  ever,  to  make  the  least  sub- 
mission ;  and  ended  a  long  and  angry  conversation  by 
declaring  that  as  he  could  find  no  justice  anywhere,  he 
should  exercise  the  power  that  an  Archbishop  could  wield, 
and  would  not  relinquish  it  for  any  mortal  man.  Starting 
from  their  seats,  they  exclaimed,  "  These  are  threats. 
Will  you  lay  all  this  land  under  interdict,  and  excommu- 
nicate us  all  ?  So  may  God  help  us,  that  you  never  shall 
do.  You  have  set  your  curse  on  too  many  by  far  already." 
They  charged  the  Monks  present  not  to  suffer  him  to  run 
away  again,  but  to  present  him  to  the  Bong  when  required 
so  to  do,  and  on  this  they  withdrew. 

The  sequel  can  soon  be  told.  The  knights,  who  had 
first  come  unarmed  into  the  palace,  now  armed  themselves 
from  head  to  foot,  and  so  did  the  whole  company.  Becket 
caused  his  cross  to  be  carried  before  him  into  the  church, 
hoping  that  they  would  reverence  the  place.  The  Monks 
wished  to  shut  the  doors ;  but  this  he  would  not  suffer. 

"With  drawn  swords,"  says  Grim,  "they  enter  the 
house  of  peace  and  reconciliation,  by  the  very  sight  and 
noise  of  weapons  striking  terror  into  the  beholders. 
Those  who  were  present,  having  come  to  evening  lauds, 
but  in  reality  to  a  spectacle  of  death,  being  all  affrighted 
and  thrown  into  confiision,  the  soldiers  furiously  shouted, 
*  Where  is  Thomas  Becket,  traitor  to  the  King  and  to  the 
kingdom?'  And  when  no  one  answered  to  this,  they 
vociferated  again  more  loudly,  *  Where  is  the  Arch- 
bishop ?*  At  this  word  the  Archbishop,  intrepid,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  written,  *  The  righteous,  bold  as  a  lion,  shall  be 
without  fear,'  comes  down  from  the  step  (of  the  altar)  to 
which  the  Monks  had  carried  him  for  fear  of  the  soldiers, 
and  very  audibly  answered,  *  Here  am  I,  not  a  traitor  to 
the  King,  but  a  Priest.  What  do  you  want  ?'  And  he 
who  had  already  told  them  that  he  feared  not,  added,  *  I 
am  ready  to  suffer  in  the  name  of  Him  who  redeemed  me 
with  His  blood :  God  forbid  that  I  should  flee  from  your 
swords,  or  shrink  from  justice.'  When  he  had  spoken 
thus,  he  turned  aside  towards  the  right  hand,  under  a 
pillar  having  on  one  side  an  altar  of  the  blessed  mother  of 
God,  and  perpetual  virgin  Mary,  and  on  the  other  an 
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altar  of  the  holy  confessor  Benedict,  by  whose  exampld 
and  suffrages  he  was  crucified  to  the  world  and  its  lusts, 
and  with  as  great  constancy  as  if  he  were  not  in  the  flesh. 
Whatever  the  butcher  could  bring  he  bore  and  oyercame. 

"Here  the  murderers  followed  him,  demanding,  'Ab- 
solve the  persons  you  have  excommunicated,  and  restore 
to  their  offices  them  who  are  suspended.'  *They  have 
given  no  satisfaction,'  said  he,  *  and  therefore  I  will  not 
absolve  them.'  *  Then  you  must  die,'  said  they,  *  and  get 
what  you  deserve.'  *  And  I  am  ready,'  he  replied,  *  to  die 
for  my  Lord,  that  by  my  blood  the  Church  may  obtain 
liberty  and  peace ;  but  I  forbid  you,  in  the  name  of 
Almighty  God,  to  do  any  harm  to  any  of  my  people, 
either  clerk  or  layman.' 

"  Then  they  made  a  rush,  laid  on  him  their  sacrilegious 
hands,  pulled  him  violently  to  drag  him  out  of  the  church, 
that,  as  they  afterwards  confessed,  they  might  either  Idll 
him  on  the  outside,  or  carry  him  away  bound.  But  he 
holding  by  the  pillar  so  firmly  that  they  could  not  easily 
remove  him,  he  stoutly  resisted  one  of  them,  and  saying, 
*  Eeginald,  touch  me  not,  you  owe  me  fealty  and  subjec- 
tion; you  and  your  accomplices  are  acting  very  fool- 
ishly,' pushed  away  the  wretch.  But  this  knight,  burn- 
ing with  rage  at  the  terrible  repulse,  and  brandishing  his 
sword  over  that  sacred  head,  retorted,  *  I  neither  owe  you 
fealty  nor  subjection  contrary  to  the  fealty  due  to  my 
lord  the  King.'  The  imconquerable  martyr,  therefore, 
seeing  that  the  hour  was  come  that  must  end  his  miser- 
able mortality,  and  that  the  crown  of  immortality  prepared 
and  promised  by  his  Lord  was  now  ready  to  be  given, 
bowed  his  head  in  an  attitude  of  prayer,  and,  raising  his 
joined  hands,  commended  his  cause,  and  that  of  the 
Church,  to  God,  to  Mary,  and  to  Denys,  the  blessed 
]paartyr. 

"  Scarcely  had  he  finished,  when  the  vile  knight,  afraid 
that,  rescued  by  the  people,  he  would  escape  with  life, 
suddenly  fell  upon  him,  and  on  the  top  of  that  shaven 
crown  which  had  been  dedicated  imto  God  with  holy 
chrism,  wounded  the  lamb  that  was  to  be  immolated 
before  God,  and  with  the  same  stroke  cut  through  the 
arm  of  him  who  is  now  speaking.  For  he,  when  all  the 
Monks  and  clerks  fled,  constantly  kept  close  to  the  holy 
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Archbishop,  and  held  him  fast  in  both  arms  until  he  lost 

the  arm  that  met  the  Bword Hien  came  another 

stroke,  but  still  he  stood  unmoved.  But  under  a  thirrl, 
the  martyr  dropped  his  arms,  sank  U]K>n  his  knees,  and 
offering  himself  a  living  sacrifice,  said,  in  a  low  voice,  *  For 
the  name  of  Jesus  and  the  care  of  the  Church,  I  am  n^ady 
to  be  put  to  death.*  As  he  was  falling  fon^-anl  a  thinl 
knight  came  with  a  heavy  stroke.  The  swonl  glanc<Ml 
from  the  stone,  and  carried  away  the  top  of  his  skull  so 
entirely,  that  the  white  brain  appeared  re<ldened  with 
gushing  blood,  colours  of  the  lily  and  the  rose  ;  white  of 
the  Virgin,  and  red  of  Mother  Church,  colours  that  both 
in  life  and  death  tinged  the  face  of  the  confessor  and  the 
martyr. 

"A  fourth  knight  had  come,  but  turned  away,  that 
others  might  more  freely  perpetrate  the  deed  of  death.  A 
fifth,— not  a  knight,  but  a  cleric, — that  clerk  who  had 
come  with  the  knights,  lest  a  fifth  wound  should  Ikj  want- 
ing for  the  martyr  to  be  perfect  in  his  imitation  of  Christ, 
set  his  foot  upon  the  neck  of  the  holy  Priest  and  precious 
martyr,  and,  horrible  to  relate,  scattering  the  brains  over 
the  pavement,  shouted  to  the  rest,  *Now  let  us  go, 
knights :  this  fellow  will  not  get  up  again.'  '* 

Horrible  indeed !  That  this  martyr  of  ecclesiastical 
privilege  provoked  vengeance,  is  true  enough ;  but  so 
revolting  a  catastrophe  turns  a  new  tide  of  indignation  on 
the  murderers.  The  King  of  England,  however,  had  no 
idea  that  an  outburst  of  passion,  stirred  by  the  dishonesty 
of  a  man  whom  he  had  re-instated  without  the  slightest 
satisfaction  for  the  past,  or  warranty  for  the  future,  would 
lead  to  such  a  result.  He  could  have  had  no  idea  that  his 
servants  would  understand  him  to  desire  that  they  should 
kill  Becket. 

HUMILIATIOir  or  ENOLAITD. 

The  good  cause  of  justice  could  not  be  served  by  crime. 
Perhaps  the  murder  was  meritorious  in  the  sight  of 
many ;  for  it  is  remarkable  that  it  provoked  no  revenge 
in  Canterbury,  and  the  knights  did  not  think  it  necessary 
even  to  conceal  themselves,  but  made  their  appearance  on 
the  day  following  outside  the  city,  and  then  deliberately 
rode  off  northward  to  the  castle  of  a  friend. 
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After  a  few  days  messengers  from  the  King  came  to 
Canterbury,  bringing  a  letter  addressed  to  the  monafiterj 
of  Augustine,  convened  the  brotherhood,  and  assured 
them  that  their  master  had  no  participation  in  the  mur- 
der. On  hearing  of  it,  as  they  told  them,  the  King  was 
afflicted  above  measure.  He  shut  himself  up,  and  wept 
more  bitterly  than  if  he  had  lost  the  nearest  and  dearest 
relative.  For  three  days  he  revised  all  food,  except  a 
little  milk  of  almonds,  and  would  admit  no  comfort.  And, 
as  it  was  afterwards  related,  he  sat  solitary  for  forty  days, 
refused  to  mount  a  horse,  hear  a  cause,  dispatch  any 
business,  hold  any  council,  hear  any  petition,  or  attend 
even  to  the  most  urgent  cares  of  government.  He 
dreaded  imputation  of  the  murder  to  himself,  and  repented 
of  those  hasty  words  which  had  incited  the  four  Imights 
to  avenge  him  by  shedding  blood.  Some  little  mitigation 
of  his  anguish,  or  of  his  terror,  might  be  ministered  by 
the  thought,  that  when  the  sudden  and  secret  disappear- 
ance of  the  murderers  became  known,  he  had  suspected 
their  intention,  and  sent  messengers  to  recall  them ;  but 
a  fair  wind  sped  them  over  the  Channel,  and  already  the 
murder  was  committed.  The  messengers  begged  the 
Monks  to  be  assured  of  the  King's  innocence,  and,  at  his 
command,  to  give  the  body  an  honourable  burial.  "  For," 
said  they,  "  he  does  not  persecute  the  dead,  although  he 
hated  him  when  alive,  but  from  his  heart  forgives  every 
offence."  But  many  laymen  that  were  present  thought 
that  the  King's  humiliation  was  excessive,  and  that 
Becket  had  deserved  his  fate. 

Immediately  on  hearing  of  the  murder,  Henry  sent 
other  messengers  to  the  Pope,  who,  at  first,  refused  them 
an  audience,  but  at  length  relented  so  far  as  to  suspend 
his  thunders,  and  consent  to  negotiate  conditions  of  par- 
don ;  for  he  presimied  that,  in  some  way,  the  King  must 
have  been  guilty.  The  messengers,  being  overawed  by 
Papal  threatening,  suffered  conditions  to  be  imposed  on 
their  master  that  were  afterwards  ratified,  with  some 
amendment,  and  are  on  record  in  the  terms  following  :-— 

1.  To  furnish  two  hundred  knights  for  one  year,  with 
full  maintenance,  to  serve  in  Jerusalem  against  the 
Pagans,  under  command  of  the  Templars. 

2.  Utterly  to  abolish  the  bad  statutes  of  Clarendon,  and 
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» 

all  bad  customs  introduced,  in  his  days,  into  the  churi'hes 
of  God.  "  And  that  if  there  were  any  bad  customs  before 
his  time,  he  would  moderate  them  according  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Lord  Pope,  and  the  counsel  of  religious 
men,"  * 

3.  To  restore  all  its  possessions  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury, as  they  were  a  year  before  the  Archbishop  incurred 
the  King's  displeasure.  To  pardon  and  reinstate  all  his 
adherents. 

4.  "  That,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  and  the  Pope  com- 
manded, he  would  go  into  Spain,  to  deliver  that  country 
from  the  Pagans:**  that  is,  from  the  Moors,  who  then 
reigned  in  the  height  of  their  power  over  a  great  part  of 
the  peninsula. 

Besides  this,  the  Legates  whom  the  Pope  sent  to 
enforce  obedience  and  to  be  witnesses  of  his  degradation, 
prescribed  fastings,  alms,  and  other  penitential  acts.  To 
them  the  trembling  King  addressed  the  following  submis- 
sion, pronounced  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  assem- 
bly ; — "  My  Lords  Legates,  you  have  my  body  in  your 
hands.  Know  certainly  that  whatever  you  command, 
either  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  or  to  go  to  St.  James,**  (in 
Spain,)  "  or  whatever  else,  I  am  willing  to  obey."  t  But 
Henry  was  a  rich  King,  and  could  so  far  mollify  the 
Legates,  that  they  would  not  impose  on  him  any  very 
grievous  penance.  For  his  body  they  cared  nothing.  The 
Church  was  enriched,  and  the  clergy  were  emboldened, 
and  with  that  the  court  of  Rome  also  remained  well 
content.     A  formal  absolution  followed  soon  after. 

His  old  ally,  rival,  and  enemy,  Louis  VII.,  rejoiced  to 
insult  the  humbled  King  of  England,  and  joined  with  three 
sons  of  Henry  II., — ^that  is  to  say,  Henry  the  younger 
King,  Richard,  and  GreofTrey,  all  three  having  states  on  the 
Continent  under  their  command, — ^to  make  war  upon  their 
father.  The  Count  of  Flanders  and  Greoffrey  were  at 
GraveHnes,  only  waiting  for  a  fair  wind  to  invade  England. 
At  the  .same  time  the  King  of  Scotland  was  making  havoc 
in  the  north  and  midlands,  burning  towns  and  slaughtering 

*  There  is  a  reservation  here,  saving  the  question.  For  the  King 
maintained  that  he  had  not  introduced  any  new  customs,  and  that  the 
old  ones  were  not  body  hut  good. 

t  De  Gestis  post  Martyrium,  apud  Lupum. 
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the  helpless  inhabitants,  with  every  circumstance  that  could 
add  horror  to  calamity.  Distressed  under  the  tyranny  of 
the  clergy,  afflicted  beyond  sufferance  by  the  rebellion  of 
his  own  children,  and  with  scarcely  resources  or  courage 
left  to  resist  such  a  combination  of  adversaries,  he  resolved, 
spirit-broken  as  he  was,  to  make  an  unheard  of  display  of 
penitence  at  the  tomb  of  his  old  enemy,  and,  favoured  by 
a  change  of  wind,  reached  the  English  shore  before  the 
Count  and  Geoffrey  could  embark  their  troops  for  the 
invasion. 

Three  years  and  a  half  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of 
Becket's  death ;  the  Monks  had  reported  many  miracles 
wrought  at  his  tomb,  and  the  court  of  Rome  had  raised 
him  to  the  rank  of  Saint,  when  poor  King  Henry  set  out 
for  Canterbury  to  do  him  honour  and  worship,  and  ask 
the  pardon  of  his  sins.* 

Before  entering  the  city,  (June  10th,  1174,t)  at  three 
miles  distance,  as  soon  as  ever  he  caught  sight  of  it,  with 
the  metropolitan  church  in  view,  wherein  the  martyr 
rested,  the  King  humbled  himself  incredibly,  devoutly 
emptied  himself  of  majesty,  and  put  on  the  poor  form  of 
a  servant,  with  bare  feet,  and  even  his  whole  body  naked, 
except  a  mean  cloak  thrown  over  it ;  and  naked  as 
he  was,  openly,  in  sight  of  all,  entered  the  city,  the 
blood  flowing  from  his  wounded  feet,  and  through  the 
muddy  streets  and  lanes  of  Canterbury  walked  abject, 
like  one  of  the  vilest  of  the  people.  And  thus  a  Sovereign, 
whom  nations  had  looked  upon  with  dread,  approached 
with  manifest  fear  and  trembling  the  tomb  of  the  martyr. 
At  that  tomb  he  knelt,  and  spent  thus  all  the  day  of  his 
arrival,  and  the  night  following  he  also  passed  in  the 
church,  without  tasting  food. 

After  prayer  and  fasting  he  asked  for  penance.  The 
clergy  of  Canterbury  being  all  assembled  in  circle  round 
him,  he  bared  his  back,  and  each  brother  in  turn 
approached  with  a  rod  of  discipline,  and  scourged  the 

*  The  BuU  of  Alexander,  declaring  the  canonisation  of  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  was  dated  March  13th,  1174.  The  words  of  the  BuU  are 
worthy  of  note : — "  We  admonish  you  all,  &c.,  &c.,  that  addressing  him 
with  votive  prayers,  you  earnestly  seek  the  pardon  of  your  sins" 
(Radulfus  de  Diceto.) 

t  Radulfus  de  Diceto* 
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royal  penitent,  as  lie  wept  aloud.  And  then,  by  way  of 
restitution,  lie  renounced  those  ancient  customs  of  England 
that  were  bad,  as  the  barrier  which  had  separated  him 
from  the  "  martyr  "  in  life,  and  might  also  hinder  the 
transmission  of  the  martyr's  merits  to  him  after  death, 
and  only  sanctioned  such  of  them  as  were  good.  Yet 
imder  the  garb  of  penitence  the  King  retained  a  purpose 
of  his  own ;  and  one  of  the  Monks  who  describes  •  this 
extraordinary  scene  adds  mournfully  :  "  Yet  some  of  the 
customs  renounced,  although  condemned  by  the  Church, 
are  still  observed  throughout  the  kingdom.  Which,  if  it 
be  done  with  the  knowledge  and  approbation  of  the  King, 
the  King  must  see  to  it ;  for  God  forbids." 

I  shall  not  narrate  the  posthumous  triumphs  of  this 
"  saint  and  martyr."  The  Canterbury  pilgrimages, 
wherein  Kings  mingled  with  beggars  in  paying  worship 
at  his  shrine,  must  not  prevent  us  from  hastening  to  our 
chief  object ;  and  I  therefore  notice  only,  that  the  last  act 
of  abasement  performed  by  our  spirit-broken  King,  as  it 
appears  in  a  letter  from  himself  to  Pope  Alexander,t  was 
a  concession  of  immunity  from  civil  jurisdiction  which  he 
granted  to  the  clergy.  Cardinal  Hugh  or  Huguson,  the 
Papal  Legate,  left  England  on  Jidy  3d,  1176:  and 
although,  through  the  resistance  of  the  greatest  and 
most  discreet  men  of  the  kingdom,  as  that  letter  states, 
the  concession  was  not  quite  so  absolute  and  unguarded 
as  the  court  of  Rome  might  have  desired ;  it  was,  in 
reality,  a  surrender  of  all  that  was  precious  in  the  con- 
stitutions of  Clarendon.  J 


PACinCATIOTr. 

We  return,  for  a  moment,  on  the  track  of  our  narrative, 
to  meet  Richard,  who  now  begins  to  be  conspicuous.  It 
is  impossible  to  determine  whether  parental  or  filial  duty 
was  more  grossly  violated  in  the  royal  family  of  England. 
Neither  Henry  II.  nor  his  children  seemed  to  understand 
the  first  principles  of  domestic  morality,  nor  did  any  sense 

*  De  Gestis  post  Martyrium.    Apud  Lupnm,  cap.  v.    Hoveden, 
t  It  is  giveu  by  Radulfiis  de  Diceto. 
J  Hoveden, 
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of  natural  affoction  restrain  father,  son,  or  brother,  from 
waging  war,  or  from  conspiring  with  a  common  enemy 
for  the  ruin  of  his  house. 

"  Henry  the  King,  son  of  Henry  the  King,"  as  the 
style  was,  Richard  and  Geoffrey,  combined  with  the  King 
of  France  in  an  effort  to  expel  the  Sovereign  of  England 
from  his  continental  territories.  But  after  suffering  a 
defeat  in  Brittany,  the  Frenchman  and  his  young  con- 
federates thought  it  desirable  to  seek  a  conference  at  a 
place  between  Gisors  and  Trie.  Louis,  with  the  Arch- 
bishops, Bishops,  Counts,  and  Barons  of  his  kingdom, 
brought  the  younger  Henry,  Richard  and  Geoffrey,  to 
treat  for  peace  with  their  father.  (September  25th,  1173.) 
Their  father,  although  at  that  moment  in  the  position  of 
a  soldier  after  victory,  offered  them  terms  ;  terms,  however, 
which  Louis  did  not  choose  that  they  should  accept ;  and 
he  even  proposed  to  take  an  arbitration  of  the  Pope's  Le- 
gates, and  surrender  to  his  rebellious  children  whatever 
might  be  pronounced  equitable,  saving  his  royal  rights. 
Perhaps  emboldened  by  his  readiness  to  make  concession, 
they,  who  came  to  sue  for  peace,  began  to  quarrel ;  and  one 
of  the  King's  own  subjects,  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  after 
using  the  most  violent  and  abusive  language,  drew  his 
sword,  and  would  have  nm  him  through  if  the  bystanders 
had  not  prevented.  We  do  not  read  that  Richard  or  his 
brothers  interposed  a  word  of  rebuke ;  but  they  cherished 
the  fellow-rebel  still.  This  outrage  broke  up  the  conference, 
and  fighting  began  again  the  very  next  day. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  that  Henry,  the  father,  crossed 
the  channel,  expressed  his  purpose  to  do  penance  at  the 
tomb  of  Becket,  and  there  submitted  to  the  indignities 
which  I  have  described,  which  made  him  suddenly 
appear  like  a  saint  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  and  in 
those  of  his  vassals  and  his  enemies,  as  one  returned  to 
the  favour  or  subjection  of  the  Church.  Now  England 
rang  with  the  praises  of  his  piety.  Now  the  waverers 
between  fealty  and  rebellion  decided  that  they  would  be 
loyal.  Now  the  populace  cried,  "  Long  life  to  good  King 
Henry ; "  and  the  King  of  Scotland,  finding  the  battle 
tm-n  against  him,  began  to  foresee  defeat. 

This  King  had  accepted  three  hundred  marks  of  silver 
from  the  Barons  of  Northumberland,  in  consideration  of  a 
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truce  from  St.  Hilary  to  Easter,  1174 ;  and  at  the 
expiration  of  the  term,  again  entered  England  with  all 
the  fury  of  a  savage.  "  He  dealt  execrably,"  as  Roger  of 
Hoveden  well  says.  The  Scots  and  Galways  ripi)6d 
open  pregnant  women,  and  stuck  the  mibom  babes  upon 
the  points  of  their  lances.  Infants,  little  children, 
youths,  old  men,  the  helpless  of  whatever  age  or  sex,  from 
the  least  to  the  greatest,  without  ransom  and  without 
mercy,  they  put  to  death.  Priests  and  Monks  they  caught 
in  the  churches,  or  drove  them  thither,  and  cut  them  to 
pieces  on  the  altars.  Wherever  those  brutes  came,  terror 
paralysed  all  power  of  resistance.  Then  William,  "  the 
Lion"  of  Scotland,  thought  to  make  common  cause  with 
the  rebels  further  south,  and  sent  his  brother  David  to 
help  the  Earl  of  Leicester  to  take  entire  possession  of  that 
county  ;  but  before  David  could  reach  Leicester,  the  Duke 
of  Cornwall,  and  Eichard  de  Lucy,  Justiciary  of  England, 
had  reduced  the  town  to  ashes. 

And  on  the  very  day  that  Henry  left  Canterbury  after 
doing  penance,  the  King  of  Scotland  was  taken  prisoner 
at  Alnwick,  by  Balph  de  Glanville  and  the  knights  of 
Yorkshire.  Many  of  William's  chief  men  surrendered 
themselves  as  prisoners  of  war,  "  lest  they  should  seem  to 
have  taken  part  in  the  capture  of  their  lord;"  for  so  thin 
was  the  garb  of  their  loyalty,  that  it  could  not  hide  them 
from  suspicion.. 

As  soon  as  Ralph  de  Glanville  saw  the  Scottish  King 
in  safe  custody,  he  wrote  a  hasty  letter  to  his  royal 
master,  despatched  a  lad  with  the  intelligence,  and  moved 
southward  with  his  prize.  The  courier  pushed  onward 
night  and  day,  until,  having  left  Alnwick  on  a  Saturday,  he 
reached  London  on  midnight  of  the  Thursday  following, 
found  that  the  King  was  at  Westminster,  thither  spurred 
his  horse,  and,  beating  at  the  gate  furiously,  wakened  the 
porters  and  demanded  admission.  The  drowsy  guards  bade 
him  be  quiet ;  but  he  shouted  that  he  was  a  messenger 
come  with  good  news,  and  could  take  no  denial.  So  they 
drew  the  bars,  let  him  through,  and  then  tried  to  hush  his 
importunity  imtil  next  morning  ;  but  they  knew  nothing 
of  his  message.  To  the  King  he  came,  the  King  he  must 
see,  and  to  the  King's  chamber  he  must  go.  There  lay 
Henry,  fast  in  his  first  sleep;  but  the  boy  shook  him 
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lustily  ;  and  when  he  started  in  terror,  as  if  in  the  gripe 
of  an  assassin,  and  screamed,  "  Who  are  you  ?  "  the  hrave 
fellow  soothed  his  alarm  by  saying,  "I  come  from  your  faith- 
fqj  servant  Ralph  de  Glanville."  "  And  is  our  good  Ralph 
well  ?  "  "  Very  well  indeed,  and  has  your  enemy,  the  Scotch 
King,  in  chains  at  Richmond."  *  Stupified  between 
sleep,  terror,  and  joy,  the  King  cried,  "Tell  me  that 
again."  And  again  he  told  it :  "  Ralph,  your  faithful 
servant,  has  the  Scotch  King  in  chains  at  Richmond." 
Then  the  courier  delivered  him  Glanville's  letter,  and 
largely  supplemented  its  contents,  by  describing  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  capture.  Satisfied  that  this  was  no 
dream,  the  King  jumped  out  of  bed,  knelt  down,  and 
returned  thanks  to  God  and  Saint  Thomas.f  In  a  few 
hours,  other  messengers  brought  confirmation;  and  he 
summoned  his  knights  to  attend  him  for  further  con- 
quests. J 

The  Count  of  Flanders  and  Geoffrey,  hearing  of  this 
event  at  Gravelines,  lost  courage,  and  ventured  not  to 
cross  the  Channel.  Thus  was  England  saved  from  car- 
nage for  that  time,  and  the  King's  fortunes  turned.  But 
we  must  not  forget  that  there  was  a  child  of  his  who 
learned,  by  the  temporary  advantage  he  gained  from 
subjection  to  the  ecclesiastics  at  Canterbury,  how  to  save 
himself  on  an  emergency,  when  Romish  vengeance  was 
devising  interdict,  counselling  enemies  to  invasion,  and 
creating  rebellion  among  subjects.  That  child  was  John ; 
the  same  who  afterwards  wore  the  crown  of  England, 
surrendered  it  to  the  Legate  at  Dover,  and  declared  this 
country  to  be  a  fief  of  Rome. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  Henry,  in  superstition, 
attributed  this  change  of  affairs  to  the  merits  of  his  old 
enemy,  Thomas  Becket,  now  Saint  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
or  to  the  good-will  of  the  Church.  Certain  it  is,  that  he 
gained  great  confidence :  after  the  good  tidings  from  the 
north  he  left  London,  and,  passing  through  the  counties, 

*  Richmond  in  Yorkshire.  The  courier  had  left  Glanville  on  the 
point  of  marching  thither. 

t  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  promptly  and  how  mechanically  these 
ceremonies  are  usually  performed,  with  no  preparation  of  heart  beforehand, 
nor  any  trace  of  elevated  moral  sentiment  in  the  conduct  afterwards. 

X  Diceto. 
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found  castle  afber  castle  evacuated  by  the  rebels,  and  at 
Northampton  had  the  joy  of  seeing  the  captive  "  lion/' 
William  of  ScotUnd.  On  horseback,  his  legs  tied  imder 
the  horse's  belly,  the  disarmed  foe  was  brought  into  hi^ 
presence,  and  he  kept  him  in  his  own  custody.  Bishops 
and  Barons  hastened  to  deliver  to  their  Sovereign  the 
castles  they  had  fortified  against  him,  and  threw  them- 
selves upon  the  royal  clemency.  Thus,  within  three 
weeks,  idl  England  was  pacificated,  and  all  its  munitions 
delivered  into  the  King's  hand.  These  being  disposed  of 
at  his  pleasure,  he  crossed  over  in  haste  from  England  to 
Normandy,  landed  at  Barfleur  on  the  8th  of  August,  and 
proceeded  with  his  Braban9ois,*  and  a  thousand  Welsh- 
men, and  William  King  of  the  Soots,  and  Robert  Earl  of 
Leicester,  and  Hugh  Earl  of  Chester,  lliese  he  put  into 
prison,  first  at  Caen,  and  then  at  Falaise. 

On  the  Sunday  following  he  reached  Rouen,  which  was 
besieged  on  one  side  by  his  son  Henry  and  King  Louis ; 
but  he  crossed  the  Seine,  and  entered  the  city  on  the 
other,  and  at  his  presence  they  both  fied.  After  some 
fighting,  some  correspondence,  and  much  equivocation, 
Louis,  young  Henry,  and  Gcoflfrey  met  the  King  of 
England  at  Gisors.  Richard,  although  no  insignificant 
party  in  the  war,  was  not  there,  but  in  Poitou,  attacking 
the  castles  occupied  by  his  father's  friends.  His  allies,  or 
rather  accomplices, — ^for  in  relating  this  unnatural  warfare, 
ordinary  titles  are  out  of  place, — ought  to  have  consulted 
him  bdfore  asking  an  interview  with  his  father,  or,  at 
least,  they  should  have  invited  him  to  be  present ;  but 
their  notions  of  honour  were  not  such  as  to  dictate  so 
much  consideration,  and  they  proceeded  to  negotiate 
without  him. 

These  were  the  terms : — A  truce  between  them  and 

Henry  the  father,  preliminary  to  some  futiu«  agreement, 

the  exclusion  of  Richard  from  the  benefit  of  the  truce, 

.  and  the  abandonment  of  Richard  to  his  father's  vengeance 

during  the  truce. 

Henry,  always  rapid  in  his  movements,  marched   at 

once  into  the  province  of  Poitou;  and  Richard,  being 

unprepared  to  encounter  the  force  now  brought  against 

him,  fied,  and  wandered  from  place  to  place.     But  when 

*  Tlieae  Brabsii9ois,  like  the  Swiss,  hired  themselves  to  fight 
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he  received  certain  intelligence  that  the  King  of  France 
.  and  his  two  brothers  had  excluded  him  from  the  benefit 
of  their  last  conference,  every  other  feeling  was  lost,  for 
the  moment,  in  those  of  indignation  and  disgust ;  and  he 
hastened  back  to  Poitiers  to  throw  himself  at  bis  father's 
feet.  There  he  wept ;  and  Henry,  of  whom  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  he  was  not  insusceptible  of  genesDUS 
impulses,  although  he  habitually  relapsed  under  the  fOse^* 
of  passion,  raised  his  returning  son,  and  pressed  him  to  - 
his  bosom.  The  last  spark  of  enmity  seemed  quenched. 
Eichard  laid  aside  all  hostility,  and  so  did  the  father,  imtil 
new  provocation  or  new  incentive  might  awaken  the 
enmities  that  were  only  hushed  within  them ;  and  afber 
spending  ten  days  together,  they  appeared,  on  the  time 
appointed  for  a  conclusive  conference,  at  the  place  between 
Tours  and  Amboise, — ^where  the  truce  had  been  made  on 
the  last  day  of  September,  1174.  Henry  the  father,  and 
Richard,  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  were  now  on  one  side. 
Henry  the  son,  and  Geoffrey  his  brother,  following  Louis, 
King  of  the  French,  were  on  the  other.  A  deed  of 
reconciliation  was  drawn  up,  agreed  to,  and  signed  by 
them  all,  to  this  effect : — 

Between  the  Lord  King,  and  his  sons  Henry,  Bichardy 
and  Geoffrey,  peace  was  restored  by  the  will  of  God. 
They  all  three  returned  to  the  service  of  their  father 
as  his  vassals,  and,  now  absolved  from  every  oath  that 
had  bound  them  to  his  enemies,  paid  him  homage  and 
allegiance.  He  recovered  all  the  castles  belonging  to 
himself  and  his  Barons  which  were  in  his  or  their  posses- 
sion fifteen  days  before  his  sons  left  him.  Those  Barons 
who  had  followed  them,  and  thereby  forfeited  their 
castles,  received  back  again  just  what  each  had  occupied 
fifteen  days  before  his  defection.  The  Lord  King  laid 
aside  all  ill-will  in  regard  to  his  Barons  and  his  men,  and 
promised  to  do  them  no  harm  so  long  as  they  continued 
faithful.  Henry,  the  younger,  forgave  all  who  had  borne 
arms  against  him,  and  all  the  clergy  who  had  assailed 
him  with  ill-will.  The  King  gave  his  son,  the  King,  two 
castles  in  Normandy,  as  a  security,  with  15,000  Anjou 
pounds  annually.  To  Richard  he  gave  two  fortified 
places  in  Poitou,  and  half  the  revenue  of  that  province. 
To  Godfrey,  in  Brittany,  half  the  revenue  of  the  dowry 
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of  the  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Caen,  whom  h«  wm 
to  many ;  and  afler  marriage,  bv  consent  of  the  Roman 
Church,  he  was  to  have  all  the  revenue.  As  for  the  Kini^ 
of  the  Scots,  and  the  £arls  of  Leicester  and  Chester,  lialph 
of  Fongeres,  and  their  hostages,  they  had  already  made  a 
treaty  with  the  King,  and  were  not  included  in  this 
agreement.  Other  prisoners  were  dealt  with  severaUy, 
ajui  gave  security  for  good  behaviour.  Henry  the 
/yiranger  agreed  to  confinn  all  his  father's  grants  to 
those  now  again  under  their  joint  government,  as  well 
as  a  thousand  pounds  from  rents  in  England  to  his  brother 
John,  with  certain  castles  in  England  and  Normandy. 
Eefugees  might  return  to  England,  and  be  forgiven  and 
reinstated.  Henry  would  have  done  homage  to  his 
father  by  placing  lushand  between  his  ;  and  Kichard  and 
Henry  did  him  homage  for  their  lands.  But  as  Henry 
was  crowned  King,  his  father  would  not  allow  him  to  pay 
homage,  but  took  security.* 

After  this  famous  reconciliation  followed  much  rejoicing 
in  England,  while  Sichard  gave  abundant  proof  of  good 
faith  by  going  back  to  his  own  duchy,  and  forcing  the 
Barons  of  castle  after  castle  to  open  their  gates  to  him 
as  his  father's  liege.  Geoflfrey  did  the  same  in  Brittany ; 
and  in  the  year  following  the  Kings  of  England,  as  we 
must  call  the  two  Henrys,  came  over  to  this  island 
together,  landed  at  Portsmouth,  on  the  9th  of  May,  and 
reached  London  just  in  time  to  be  present  at  a  synod 
holden  by  Richard,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ostensibly 
to  do  that  work  which  is  always  to  be  done,  but  has  not 
yet  been  accomplished,  nor  ever  will, — ^to  reform  the 
manners  of  the  Romish  clei^. 

The  synodical  ceremony  being  ended,  and  the  decrees 
or  canons  duly  signed,  and  some  other  matters  settled 
or  attempted  to  be  settled  with  the  clerics  and  laics  who 
had  encroached  on  the  royal  revenues  during  the  war,  the 
Kings  proceeded  to  York  for  a  grand  ceremony  of  another 
kind. 

William  the  Lion,  King  of  Scotland,  and  David  his 

brother,  with,  all  the  Bishops,  Abbats,  and  Barons  from 

the  lands  north  of  the  Tweed,  came  thither  to  meet  the 

Henrys.     "And  there  was  renewed  the  peace  and  final 

♦  HoYeden. 
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concord  which  the  aforesaid  King  of  Scotland  had  made 
with  his  lord  the  King  of  England  at  FaJaisc,  while  he 
was  in  captivity.  And  to  this  act  Roger,  Archbishop  of 
York,  and  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  the  Earls  and 
Barons  of  England  were  also  witnesses."  The  solemnity 
took  place  in  the  old  cathedral  of  York.  Its  pomp  I  am 
unable  to  describe.  For  the  letter  of  the  deed  of  peace 
then  signed,  antiquaries  may  refer  to  the  Annals  of  Koger 
Hoveden,  where  it  is  given  word  for  word.  Enough  to 
note  the  first  lines : — ^^  William,  King  of  Scotland, 
becomes  liege  man  of  the  Lord  King  against  all  the  men 
of  Scotland  and  of  his  other  lands ;  and  does  him  fealty 
as  to  his  liege  lord,  even  as  his  other  men  are  used  to  do 
to  him." 

Roderic,  the  King  of  Connaught,  shortly  followed  this 
example,  and  at  Windsor  (October  6th,  1175)  surrendered 
his  little  kingdom  to  Henry,  and  received  it  back  again, 
subject  to  a  yearly  tribute,  to  be  holden  so  long  as  he 
should  faithfidly  serve  the  King  oif  England,  as  his  man, 
and  fulfil  the  conditions  of  a  bond  then  ratified. 

These  were,  indeed,  great  triumphs ;  but  the  glow  of 
good  fortune  was  chilled  by  the  breaking  out  of  an 
epidemic,  with  great  mortality,  all  over  England.  And, 
after  the  Sovereign  of  this  afflicted  coimtry  had  seemed 
to  rise  all  at  once  to  the  summit  of  happiness  by  the 
subjugation  of  Scotland  and  a  part  of  Ireland,  and  by  a 
favourable  turn  of  events  in  France,  and  reconciliation 
with  his  children,  the  Legate  Hugo,  mentioned  above, 
landed  on  our  shores  to  gather  more  fruit  from  our  King's 
vassalage  to  Rome. 

But  King  Henry  II.  persevered  in  making  the  best 
use  of  his  improved  position  ;  and  at  Nottingham,  on  the 
25th  of  January,  1176,  held  a  most  important  Parliament. 
There,  in  the  presence  of  the  younger  Henry,  with  the 
advice  and  concurrence  of  the  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Earls, 
and  Barons  of  the  kingdom,  he  divided  England  into  sir 
judicial  circuits,  and  appointed  three  itinerant  Judges— 
"justiciarios  itinerantes" — ^to  travel  over  each,  and  hear 
and  decide  on  the  causes  brought  before  them.  "And 
then  the  Lord  King  made  all  the  aforesaid  Judges  swear 
upon  the  most  holy  Gospels  that  in  good  faith,  and 
without  evil  temper,  they  would  themselves  keep  the 
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assizes  hereafter  sabecribed,*"  ♦  (those  of  North ampton,) 
"and  cause  to  be  inviolably  kept  by  the  men  of  the 
reahn."  And  so  did  the  first  Judges  ever  sent  out  upon 
circuits  bind  themselves  to  guard  the  constitution  of 
England  chiefly,  and  in  the  light  of  that  constitution  to 
interpret  all  statutes  that  it  might  behove  them  to  enforce. 

The  youngs  Henrys-crowned  for  King,  but  who 
never  came  to  be  regnant — had  no  sympathy  with  his 
father,  nor  any  love  for  England,  but  longed  to  be  in 
France  again,  and  perhaps  also  longed  to  renew  the  parri- 
cidal warfare.  Feigning  devotion,  he  solicited  permission 
to  go  to  Compostela,  in  Spain,  on  pilgrimage  to  St.  James. 
The  father,  perceiving  that  this  proposal  came  not  from 
any  great  devotion  for  the  saint,  but  from  the  bad  advice 
of  the  young  man's  flatterers,  who  wished  to  withdraw 
him  from  parental  control,  long  resisted.  But  when  the 
King  found  that  neither  harsh  words  nor  soft  ones  would 
divert  him  from  his  purpose,  he  gave  leave,  on  condition 
that  he  shoidd  pass  through  Normandy,  not  through  the 
dominions  of  Louis;  and  he  set  out  accordingly,  to 
embark  at  Portsmouth,  with  his  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Louis,  and  his  family,  leaving  his  father  at  Winchester. 

Bichard,  on  the  contrary,  relied  upon  his  father  for 
help  to  subdue  some  refractory  and  powerful  Barons  in 
Aquitaine,  who,  provoked  by  the  severity  it  had  been 
requisite  to  use  in  detaching  them  from  the  league  with 
Louis,  arose  in  great  force  against  their  Duke.  To 
solicit  help,  Eichard  came  to  England  with  Geoffrey  ; 
and,  on  landing  at  Southampton,  they  found  that  their 
ill-advised  brother  was  waiting  at  Portsea  for  a  fair  wind 
to  quit  the  country.  But  this  did  not  divert  them  from 
their  purpose.  Instantly  proceeding  to  Winchester,  they 
were  joyftdly  welcomed ;  and  as  it  was  Easter  eve  when 
they  made  their  appearance,  their  father  determined  to 
keep  the  feast  with  imusual  solemnity,  and  sent  to  request 
his  wandering  son  at  Portsea  to  defer  his  pilgrimage  mitil 
Bichard  shoidd  have  made  peace  with  the  insurgent 
l^arons  of  Poitou.  Yielding  to  his  father's  will,  he  con- 
sented ;  and  after  a  short  visit  at  Winchester,  returned  to 
Portsea,  and  embarked  with  his  Queen,  who  went  to  her 
father  at  Paris,  while  he  proceeded  to  join  his  brothers ; 
*  Hoveden. 
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but   only  to   embarrass  their  movements   by   a   coldly 
nominal  support,  and  an  early  defection.* 

Richard  returned  to  Normandy  soon  after  Easter  with 
Geoffrey  ;  and  on  his  arrival  at  Poitiers  raised  a  large 
army,  aided  by  fresh  resources,  marched  into  the  field,  and 
began  a  succession  of  brilliant  exploits. 

First  he  met  the  Count  of  Angouleme  with  a  host  of 
mercenaries  from  Brabant,  and  routed  him  in  a  pitched 
battle.  Then  he  attacked  and  beat  Henry,  Viscount  of 
Limoges,  who  had  broken  peace  with  him.  Thence  he 
flew  to  a  castle  called  Aessa,  stormed  it,  and  took  prison- 
ers four  hundred  soldiers.  This  affair  disposed  of,  he  laid 
siege  to  the  city  of  Limoges,  and  took  it  after  slight 
resistance.  At  this  time  his  brother  Henry  joined  him, 
and  was  present  at  the  taking  of  some  other  town  or 
castle  near  Poitiers. 

But  this  was  all.  Young  Henry  suddenly  withdrew, 
and  left  Richard  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  his  rebels. 
The  victorious  Duke  now  besieged  a  castle  of  the  Viscount 
of  Angouleme,  and  took  it,  making  prisoners  of  the  Coimt 
of  Angouleme  himself,  his  son,  the  Viscount  of  Limoges, 
and  some  other  personages  whom  he  foimd  within  the 
walls.  The  captive  Count  could  no  longer  continue  his 
revolt,  but  surrendered  five  castles  that  were  still  fortified 
by  the  rebels  under  his  command;  and,  with  this  final 
stroke,  the  last  strongholds  of  rebellion  were  thrown  open 
to  the  Prince,  who  then  appeared  as  the  first  soldier  ol 
his  family,  if  not  the  first  of  Europe,  although  but  nine- 
teen years  of  age.  The  prisoners  Richard  sent  over  t(> 
England,  to  his  father,  who  sent  them  back  again  to  hini 
in  Poitou. 

Henry,  consuming  with  jealousy,  stayed  at  Poitiers  on 
his  way  from  Richard's  camp  to  rejoin  Louis.  There  lie 
arrested  his  own  Chancellor,  Adam  of  Chirkedim,  and 
caused  him  to  be  beaten  through  the  city  with  rods,  fv>r 
having,  as  he  said,  divulged  some  secrets  to  the  King  his 
father.  Secrets  of  the  kind  that  came  to  light  he  should 
not  have  had ;  and  his  Chancellor  could  not  have  kept 
such  secrets  without  misprision  of  treason,  if  it  were  true 
that  he  had  held  treasonable  correspondence  with  rebi^ls. 
Of  this  there  could  be  no  doubt,  nor  did  young  Heiuy 
*  firompton. 
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conceal  the  fact ;  but  caused  Chancellor  Adam  to  l)e 
beaten  through  the  streets  of  Poitou,  the  minister  of  his 
displeasure  crying  at  every  blow,  "  So  sliould  the  man 
who  betrays  his  master's  secrets  be  disgraced."  Little 
security  coidd  England  have  when  the  heir  to  the  king- 
dom, already  crowned,  was  a  traitor  to  his  father,  and 
even  to  his  own  people. 

We  merely  note  that  about  this  time  Richard  saw  his 
sister  Jane  promised  in  marriage  to  William,  King  of 
Sicily,  and  sent  thither  by  her  father  in  great  state  ;  and 
that  another  sister,  Eleanor,  was  married,  soon  afterwards, 
to  Alfonso,  King  of  Castile.* 

PEINCESS   ADELAIDE   OF   FRANCE. 

In  the  summer  of  1177,  a  Cardinal-Presbyter,  Peter,  of 
the  title  of  St.  Chrysogonus,  Legate  of  the  "Apostohc 
See,"  came  into  France  with  letters,  threatening  an 
interdict  on  all  the  lands  of  King  Henry  II.,  if  he  did 
not  forthwith  give  up  Adelaide,  daughter  of  Louis  VII., 
to  be  married  to  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine.  The 
two  royal  fathers  had  agreed,  some  years  before,  that 
their  children  should  be  united  in  marriage  ;  but  as  they 
were  both  too  young,  especially  the  French  Princess,  she 
was  delivered  to  the  King  of  England  as  a  hostage  for 
her  father's  peaceable  conduct,  and  by  him  kept,  as  the 
complaint  was,  beyond  a  reasonable  time.  King  Henry 
was  in  England  when  he  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Legate ;  and,  fearing  the  consequences  of  such  an  interdict 
as  had  never  before  been  inflicted,  since  it  would  be  laid 
both  on  England  and  Normandy,  hastened  across  the 
Channel  in  order  to  avert  the  blow. 

Some  correspondence  with  Cardinal  Peter  having  been 
spent  without  effect,  and  an  appeal,  meanwhile,  being 
lodged  by  the  King  "with  the  presence  of  the  Pope,'* 
the  two  Sovereigns  met  at  Ivry,  on  September  21st,  in 
the  presence  of  the  said  Cardinal  and  a  large  company  of 
the  Barons  and  Bishops  of  both  kingdoms.  Pressed  to 
give  up  the  young  Princess,  for  whom,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  he  had  already  conceived  a  guilty  passion,  the 
father  Henry  swore  by  his  soul  that  his  son  Eichard 
*  Hoveden. 
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should  marry  Adelaide,  daughter  of  Louis,  if  Lotus  would 
give  with  her,  in  dowry,  the  town  of  Bourges  and  its 
appurtenances,  and  make  over  the  whole  territory  of  the 
French  Vexin  to  his  son  Henry.  This  demand,  however, 
was  rejected,  and  Richard's  father  declared  that  he  would 
not  allow  the  marriage  to  take  place. 

To  overcome  his  obstinacy,  the  Cardinal  threatened  to 
execute  the  interdict,  and,  aided  by  the  Barons,  induced 
Henry  to  make  some  kind  of  promise  that  the  marriage 
should  take  place  as  soon  as  Louis  would  come  to  terms 
as  to  the  dowr\%  and  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  him  to 
the  following  effect : — 

"  God  inspiring,"  as  the  deed  says,  they  both  promised 
and  swore  to  go  together  on  the  service  of  Christendom, 
and  to  take  up  the  Cross  in  order  to  proceed  to  Jerusalem, 
agreeably  to  a  writing  already  signed  by  them  in  pros- 
pect of  a  new  crusade.  They  woidd  have  all  to  know 
that  from  that  time  they  were  good  friends;  and  each 
resolved  to  consecrate  to  the  other  life,  limb,  and  worldly 
honoiu',  against  all  others,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
Neither  of  them  would  suffer  an  enemy  of  the  other  to 
remain  within  his  territory:  and  if  any  dispute  should 
arise  between  them,  consecrated  to  the  Church  as  they 
now  were  by  a  promise  to  become  crusaders,  they  would 
not  draw  the  sword  to  settle  it,  but  commit  the  cause  to 
the  pacific  decision  of  twelve  persons,  three  Bishops  and 
three  Barons  being  appointed  by  each  for  that  service.* 
Crusaders  in  promise,  if  not  in  fact,  the  canon  law  bound 
them  to  keep  the  peace,  each  being  a  sacred  person  whom 
no  one  could  assault  without  sinning  against  the  Churckr 
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Leaving  them  thus  quieted,  and  hoping  that  the  young 
lady  whom  it  had  been  arranged  that  he  should  marry, 
might  soon  be  transferred  from  his  father's  keeping  to  his 
own,  Eichard  resolved  to  set  out  on  the  service  of  Chris- 
tendom as  a  volunteer,  and  thus  to  gather  some  fresh 
laurels  for  himself. 

St.  James  the  Apostle  stands  in  the  Eoman  pantheon 

*  Hoveden.    And  Diceto  gives  place  and  date, — Nonancourt,  Sep- 
tember 25th. 
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as  guardian  of  Spain.  Where  that  Apostle  died,  or  where 
buried,  was  a  question  that  remote  antiquity  had  never 
solved.  The  discovery  was  reserved  to  adorn  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Leo  III.,  towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  century. 
The  remains  of  St.  James,  as  the  legend  bears,  were  then 
discovered  by  one  Theodomirus,  Bishop  of  Iria,  a  see  long 
extinct,  and  last  of  a  series  of  Bishops  whose  names  and 
succession  were  preserved  with  an  exactness  that  surpasses 
credibility,  considering  the  utter  oblivion  of  histor}'  that 
retained  not  another  vestige  of  their  existence.  "  Persons 
of  great  authority  and  credit  '* — ^the  credit  of  an  eye- 
witness being  much  dependent  on  the  measure  of  his 
power  over  those  to  whom  he  speaks — "  affirmed  that  in  a 
neighbouring  forest  they  had  often  seen  lights  flashing  in 
the  dark  night.  The  holy  Prelate  suspected  that  those 
lights  might  be  no  more  than  deceitful  vapours;  but,  anxious 
to  search  out  the  truth,  went  thither  in  person,  and  with 
his  own  eyes  saw  the  forest  illuminated  in  its  remotest 
depths.  He  cleared  away  the  underwood,  and  explored 
the  ground.  Soon  his  labour  found  reward  in  the  dis- 
covery of  a  small  marble  building,  and  the  sacred  sepul- 
chre within.  The  reasons  on  which  rests  the  persuasion 
that  this  was  the  tomb  and  this  the  body  of  the  sacred 
Apostle  are  not  related ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,*'  says 
the  ironical  or  credulous  Jesuit  whom  I  quote,*  "  that  so 
great  a  matter  must  have  been  received  on  proofs  suffi- 
cient. They  hunted  for  papers,  inscriptions,  and  other 
fragments  of  antiquity ;  and  even  to  this  day  there  are 
many  notable  ones  preserved. 

"  Here,  they  say,  the  Apostle  prayed.  Here  he  said 
mass.  There  he  hid  himself  from  those  who  came  to 
seek  his  life.  Angels,  they  say,  constantly  appeared,  and 
gave  testimony  of  the  truth  as  faithful  witnesses,  and 
above  suspicion."  The  Bishop  hastened  to  tell  the  King. 
The  King,  very  pious  and  religious,  came  in  person  to  see 
all  this  with  his  own  eyes ;  and  extraordinary  was  the 
gladness  he  received.  On  that  very  spot  he  caused  a 
humble,  mud-walled  temple  to  be  built,  with  the  name  of 
St.  James,  ordained  benefices,  and  allotted  grants  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Ministers. 

*  Mariana,  Historia  de  Espona,  lib.  vii.,  cap.  10 ;  lib.  zi.,  cap.  1 3> 
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This  good  King  Alonso,  and  the  Emperor  Charle- 
magne, says  the  legend,  applied  to  Leo  III.,  that  to  this 
holy  place  might  be  transferred  the  Bishop's  chair. 
Their  prayer  was  granted  to  the  church  of  Compostela, 
and  crowds  of  pilgrims  began  to  flock  thither  from  all 
parts    of  the   world.     Privileges,*   alms,    and    honours 

*  One  privilege  of  no  small  magnitude  continued  until  the  year 
1812  or  1813,  linking  the  fabulous  together  with  the  real.  The  cunning 
Priests  of  Santiago  de  Compostela  kept  up  an  illusion  on  the  credit  of 
the  tale  following  in  brief: — 

An  old  King  of  Leon,  Bamiro  I.,  challenged  by  the  Moorish  King, 
Abderrahman,  to  pay  him  a  tribute  of  a  hundred  Spanish  damsels, 
brought  out  to  battle  the  whole  strength  of  his  kingdom,  and  suffered  a 
terrible  defeat.  Night  closed  the  shock  of  arras.  The  remnants  of  his 
host  rallied  as  well  as  they  could ;  and,  after  throwing  up  a  temporary 
fortification  in  the  wilderness,  gave  heed  to  the  wounded,  and  spent  their 
days  in  lamentation.  One  night  Don  Ramiro  sank  oppressed  into  the 
arras  of  sleep,  and  in  a  dream  saw  the  Apostle  St.  James,  who  bade  him 
take  courage,  and  promised  him  certain  victory  the  next  dav.  The 
King  leaped  out  of  bed,  and  caused  the  sleeping  Prelates  and  Grandees 
to  be  aroused  and  summoned  to  his  tent.  Being  gathered  together,  he 
made  them  a  speech,  told  them  of  the  appearance  of  St.  James,  and 
called  on  them  to  revenge,  by  the  help  of  God  and  the  saint,  the  insult 
poured  on  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  dishonour  of  their  nation,  and 
to  bring  down  the  pride  of  the  Pagans.  Torches  were  lit.  The  wreck 
of  soldiery  revived.  By  morning  dawn  they  were  marching  towards  the 
Moorish  camp.  St.  James  himself,  majestic  to  the  sight,  clothed  in 
white  raiment,  riding  a  great  white  horse,  and  carrying  a  white  flag 
with  a  red  cross  thereon,  led  the  way,  and  every  eye  saw  him.  No 
heart  could  mistrust  so  mighty  a  captain.  The  Moors,  not  thinking 
that  either  the  dying  Spaniards  or  the  dead  saint  could  have  risen  up  to 
trouble  them,  were  struck  with  panic.  They  fled.  The  brave  Spaniards 
dared  to  follow,  and  sixty  thousand  Pagans  yielded  their  throats  to  the 
unsheathed  steel.  In  after-times  a  parchment  was  exhibited,  said  to 
have  been  written  by  the  hand  of  Don  Ramiro,  imposing  a  tax  on  all 
Spain,  whether  Christian  or  Mussulman,  in  honour  of  St.  James. 
Apostolic  letters  confirmed  and  enforced  the  impost.  ITie  more  credu- 
lous and  submissive  populations  paid  "  St.  James's  vow,"  while  others 
who  had  withheld  payment  from  the  beginning  were  still  exempt.  The 
Archbishop  and  Chapter  of  St.  James  of  Compostela,  and  the  hospital 
of  the  same  city,  received,  from  century  to  century,  a  certain  measure  of 
the  best  bread  and  the  best  wine  from  the  farmers  of  those  districts, 
bearing  traditional  confirmation  of  the  imposture,  if  not  of  the  miracle. 
The  tale  of  the  miracle  had  long  been  consigned  to  the  limbus  of 
exploded  fables,  when  the  Extraordinary  Cortes,  at  the  time  above  men- 
tioned, abolished  the  tax ;  and  now  the  see  of  Santiago  de  Compostela  is 
covered  with  sackcloth,  and  the  hungry  Canons  long,  vainly  long,  for 
the  best  bread  and  the  best  wine  as  in  good  olden  times. 
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enriched  the  see.  Houses  were  built  for  the  accommoda-' 
tion  of  pilgrims  on  the  principal  roads  leading  to  Compos- 
tela,  for  the  rest  and  delectation  of  those  devotees ;  and  as 
robbers,  also,  beset  the  roads  for  the  prosecution  of  their 
own  vocation,  an  order  of  knighthood  sprang  up,  called 
the  Knights  of  St.  Jamea,  for  the  protection  of  pilgrims, 
and  about  this  time  it  had  become  very  famous.  But 
either  the  prowess  of  those  knights  was  inferior  to  their 
fame,  or  the  robbers  were  too  strong  for  them ;  and 
young  Richard  of  Aquitaine,  burning  for  fame,  resolved 
to  take  in  hand  the  whole  matter,  put  down  the  robbers, 
and  look  into  the  manners  of  the  pilgrims. 

He  had  kept  Christmas-day  in  Bordeaux,  and,  on  the 
morrow,  marched  with  a  strong  force  on  the  road  towards 
Agen,  whicb  he  knew  to  be  occupied  by  two  false  Heges, 
Peter,  Viscount  of  Agen,  and  the  Count  of  Bigorre.  The 
city  was  well  fortified ;  but  he  laid  regular  siege,  and  the 
gates  were  opened  to  him  after  ten  days.  Thence  he 
moved  rapidly  to  Bayonne,  found  it  also  shut,  and  within 
less  than  another  ten  days  forced  Emaldo  de  Bertram, 
Viscount  of  Bayonne,  to  surrender.  What  feats  of  courage 
he  performed  under  those  walls,  or  with  what  slaughter  he 
overwhelmed  the  garrisons,  or  how  he  treated  the  inhabit- 
ants, I  do  not  find  recorded. 

The  way  being  thus  far  cleared  by  the  partial  suppres- 
sion of  revolt,  he  marched  to  the  Spanish  frontier  ;  and  at 
the  gates  of  Sizara,  afterwards  called  "the  gates  of 
Spain,"  he  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  St.  Peter,  which  he 
took  and  dismantled,  leaving  its  name  to  perish  from  the 
geography  of  that  coimtry.  This  done,  he  made  the 
chieftains  of  the  rude  Biscayans  and  Navarrese  swear,  that 
from  that  hour  they  would  be  at  peace  between  them-, 
selves,  and  cease  from  troubling  the  pilgrims.  And  as  to 
the  pilgrims  themselves,  whose  morals  perfectly  answered 
to  their  devotion,  both  being  of  the  worst  possible  de- 
scription, he  imposed,  as  he  believed  or  hoped,  a  reforma- 
tion of  their  depraved  customs. 

Here,  then,  we  see  Richard  fighting  on  behalf  of  the 
barbarous  religion  to  whose  chief  his  father  was  a  vassal ; 
and  essaying  the  fierce  career  of  warfare  for  the  Church 
that  made  his  name  and  memory  so  famous. 

Still  the  subjugation  of  Aquitaine  was  incomplete.  One 
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bold  insurgent,  Geoffrey  de  Eancun,  held  out  against  his 
Duke  in  the  castle  of  Taillebourg ;  and  Kichard,  resolved 
to  crush  this  last  rebel,  collected  auxiliaries  from  all 
quarters,  and  sat  down  before  some  of  the  strongest  walls 
in  France.  This  was  a  desperate  work,  and  such  as  no 
one  had  ever  imdertaken.  The  place  was  defended  with  a 
triple  wall,  each  wall  had  its  own  ditch ;  and  while  the 
gates  were  so  strong  as  to  be  deemed  impregnable,  lofty 
towers  crowned  the  battlements,  and  from  them,  without 
fear  of  besiegers,  the  soldiers  could  pour  down  showers  of 
arrows  or  other  missiles.  Provisions  lay  in  store  for  the 
sustenance  of  a  very  numerous  garrison  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  any  siege  was  likely  to  last ;  and  the 
Baron,  with  his  fighting  men,  cared  Httle  for  the  approach 
of  Eichard.  For  what  could  valour  do  against  a  place  whose 
defences  were  superior  to  any  engines  that  had  yet  been 
brought  to  play  upon  its  fortifications,  imless,  haply,  the 
resources  of  an  entire  state  might  be  expended  in  the 
tedious  and  expensive  process  of  three  successive  victories  ? 

To  oppose  efforts  correspondent,  in  some  degree,  to  the 
strength  of  Taillebourg,  Eichard  resorted  to  measures  of 
extreme  cruelty.  He  killed  the  cattle  on  the  pastures, 
cut  down  the  vineyards,  burnt  the  villages,  and  demolished 
every  building,  while  his  tents  encircled  the  town,  which 
could  give  no  succour  to  the  helpless  popidation  of  its 
territory.  Greoffrey  saw  the  smoke  of  burning  habit- 
ations on  all  points  of  the  horizon,  but  could  not 
go  to  prevent  or  to  avenge  the  mischief  without  aban- 
doning the  capital  of  his  domains;  and  then,  to  his 
terror,  he  saw  vast  engines  rise  by  the  hands  of  innumer- 
able workmen,  close  under  the  outermost  wall.  Terror 
spread  among  the  inhabitants,  and  not  less  among  the 
soldiers ;  and  in  common  council  holden,  it  was  determined 
to  hazard  all  by  one  bold  sally,  rather  than  be  pent  up 
and  ignominiously  perish. 

Eichard,  perceiving  some  appearance  of  this  movement, 
prepared  his  men  to  rush  on  the  enemy  at  his  first 
approach,  and  beat  him  back.  In  the  opened  gates  the 
soldiers  of  Eancun  foimd  themselves  compelled  to  fight, 
not  in  assault,  but  in  defence.  The  battle  grew  fierce. 
They  plied  every  weapon  and  strained  every  nerve. 
"  Whatever  horse,  or  lance,  or  helm,  or  sword,  or  bow,  or 
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ding,  or  sbidd,  or  mail,  or  stake,  or  club  could  serve,  was 
tried,  but  failed  in  trial."  The  fainting  mavs  gave  way, 
and  glad  vras  he  who  could  make  good  his  retn>at.  Over 
the  residue,  Richard  and  his  host  trampled  ;  and  conquer- 
ors and  conquered  mingled  promiscuously  in  the  streets 
of  Taillebourg.  Geoffrey  Rancun  himself,  purj«ue<l  by 
the  hostile  soldiery,  escaped  with  difficulty  to  the  citmlel. 
The  inhabitants  found  no  place  of  refuge  from  rapine ;  and 
when  the  pillage  was  finished,  the  victorious  Duke  caused 
the  houses  to  be  burnt  down.  Greoffrey,  unable  to  hold 
out  in  the  citadel,  surrendered.  That  stronghold  was 
then  demolished,  and  the  walls  of  the  town  were  levelled 
to  the  ground. 

Passing  thence,  Bichard  executed  like  vengeance  on  a 
few  castles,  whose  owners,  remembering  that  they  had 
provoked  his  vengeance  by  overt  acts  of  rebellion,  had 
allowed  refuge  to  thieves  and  fugitives,  with  whom  they 
made  common  cause.*  The  Count  of  Angouleme  sur- 
rendered the  city  of  that  name,  with  the  ca:?tle  of  Mon- 
tignac,  which  he  himself  dismantled  ;  t  and  thus  Richard 
felt  confident  that  he  had  trodden  out  the  last  spark  of 
civil  war  in  his  territory,  and  came  over  to  England  once 
more,  where  his  father,  proud  of  a  son  who  had  no  equal 
in  the  rude  valour  of  that  age,  gave  him  a  most  honour- 
able reception. 

OANTEEBUET  PILGEEMAGES. 

On  reviewing  those  exploits,  Richard  of  Aquitaine 
could  scarcely  have  been  disquieted  with  any  conscious- 
ness of  guilt.  Cruelty,  however  extreme,  was  not  thought 
sinful,  if  executed  on  an  enemy.  To  cut  off  the  hand  or 
pluck  out  the  eye  of  a  culprit  was  lauded,  by  the  clerical 
annalists  of  even  much  later  times,  as  methods  of  effec- 
tually preventing  sinners  from  relapsing  into  sin ;  and  yet 
more  horrible  mutilations  were  inflicted  as  legal  penalties. 
To  exterminate  the  disaffected  or  the  heretical  population 
was  deemed  an  act  of  piety,  and  evidence  of  wisdom.  He 
had  only  done  what  was  accounted  right  by  all  except 
sufferers  and  survivers,  and  might  therefore  view  the 
devotions  of  England  with  a  light  heart  as  quite  proper 

*  IKceto.  t  Hovcden, 
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for  penitents,  such  as  his  father,  for  example,  hut  scarcely 
necessary  for  himself. 

Magnificent,  beyond  comparison,  were  those  devotions. 
The  honours  paid  to  the  body  of  the  Apostle  at  Compos- 
tela  were  far  inferior  to  those  lavished  at  the  shrine  of 
the  contumacious  Archbishop  at  Canterbury.  Endless 
crowds  of  persons,  from  all  p^s  of  the  Popedom,  resorted 
to  this  high  seat  of  superstition,  to  pray  for  pardon  and 
lay  down  their  offerings,  and  to  gratify  their  curiosity 
amidst  the  concourse,  or  feed  their  vanity  while  fulfilling 
the  demands  of  an  established  fashion.  Henry  II.  had 
lately  gone  thither,  in  great  pomp  of  penance.  The 
Archbishop  of  Eheims  had  also  made  pilgrimage,  and 
seen  the  abasement  of  England  at  the  feet  of  the  Eoman 
Bishop,  fitly  represented  by  the  mania  of  Englishmen 
and  Englishwomen  in  the  adoration  of  their  new  saint. 
And  the  demonstration  must  have  been  complete  when 
the  French  Prelate  saw  the  King  of  England  at  his  side, 
a  prostrate  penitent. 

Shortly  after  this  royal  excursion  to  Canterbury, 
Richard  came  over  to  England ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  follow  the  fashion  so  far 
as  to  visit  the  tomb  of  Becket,  but  confined  his  care  to 
matters  that  concerned  his  own  duchy,  not  then  having 
any  reason  to  expect  that  he  should  ever  ascend  his 
father's  throne. 

But  the  most  splendid  pilgrimage,  of  all  yet  witnessed, 
was  performed  by  Louis  VII.  of  France.  According  to 
a  custom  then  prevalent,  he  had  proposed  to  crown  his 
son  PhiHp,  as  heir  to  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  make 
sure  of  the  succession,  and  the  time  had  come  for  the 
coronation ;  but  Phihp,  then  but  fourteen  years  of  age, 
lay  in  peril  of  death.  He  had  lost  himself  in  a  forest 
when  hunting,  and  the  sickness  was  brought  on  by 
terror.  In  a  dream,  as  it  is  a  custom  of  cbJoniclers  to 
relate  in  such  cases,  Louis  was  divinely  admonished  to  go 
to  the  tomb  of  the  glorious  martyr,  and  ask  deliverance 
for  his  child,  and  an  eternal  kingdom  for  himself. 

Neither  he  nor  any  of  his  predecessors  had  ever  trodden 

the  soil  of  England,  either  in  peace  or  war ;  but  he  sent 

over  to  ask  permission  to  visit  Canterbury,  with  the  name 

and  habit  of  a  pilgrim,  attended  by  a  very  small  number 
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of  liis  nobles.  Henrj  gave  instant  permiMdon  ;  and,  that 
no  maik  of  re^wct  might  be  wanting,  he  rode  all  nit^ht 
to  be  in  readiness  to  meet  the  French  Kin^  on  landing. 
On  August  22d,  1179,  Louis  and  his  train  came  on  shore 
at  Dover,  and  were  welcomed  with  every  possible  dcinon- 
straticm  of  honour.  The  Archbishop  and  several  Bisho{>s, 
Earls  and  Barons,  Priests  and  people,  met  the  two 
Sovereigna  outside  the  gates  of  Canterburr,  and  followed 
them  in  a  solemn  procession  to  the  cathedral,  sinpng 
hjmns  and  caatides,  with  extreme  joy  celebrating  the 
visit  of  so  great  a  Prince.  Gold  and  silver,  to  an 
incalculable  amoimt,  showered  from  the  purses  of  Louis 
and  his  attendants,  to  establish  the  praise  of  (lallic 
munificence.  To  cheer  the  Priests,  ministrant  in  the 
presence  of  the  martyr.  King  Louis  ordained  an  annual 
oblatioa  of  a  hundred  measures  *  of  wine,  to  be  sent  over 
from  Paris  by  himself  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  in  reverence 
of  the  martyr.  And  he  laid  a  massive  golden  chalice  on 
the  altar,  and  a  precious  stone,  said  to  be  the  most  valu- 
able in  all  Europe.t  And  '*  as  fame,  ever  given  to  make 
the  worst  of  things,  had  set  a  note  of  cupidity  upon  the 
Romans, — ^who,if  they  had  been  present,  woidd  have  longed 
to  satisfy  their  own  greediness, — ^the  manifold  stores  of  the 
King  of  England,  and  the  treasure  which  had  been  accu- 
mulated from  of  old,  and  was  now  poured  forth  and  made 
common  for  the  entertainment  of  strangers,  might  have 
well  sufficed,  if  gains,  rather  than  devotions,  had  attracted 
them."  X 

In  fasting,  prayers,  and  vigils,  the  French  King  spent 
three  days  at  Canterbury ;  and  then,  after  accepting  an 
entertainment  from  Henry  for  the  sake  of  showing  him- 
self friendly,  he  embarked  at  Dover  on  the  2Gth  day  of 
the  same  month. 

Some  idea  of  the  value  to  that  church  of  the  famous 
Canterbury  pilgrimages  may  be  gathered  from  a  state- 
ment of  Burnet  concerning  the  recorded  accounts  of 
offerings  at  the  three  greatest  altars,  that  of  Christ,  that 
of  the  Virgin,  and  that  of  Becket. 

*  **  Modios."  I  have  not  endeavoured  to  reduce  this  to  our  present 
nessore. 

t  Burnet,  Hist.  Reformation,  part  i.,  book  iii. 
i  Diceto. 
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"  In  one  year  there  was  offered  at  Christ's  altaf 
£3.  2*.  6^. ;  to  the  Virgin's  altar,  £63.  5«.  6d. ;  but  to 
St.  Thomas's  altar,  £832.  12«.  3  J.  But  the  next  year  the 
odds  grew  grfeater ;  for  there  was  not  a  penny  offered  at 
Christ's  altar,  and  at  the  Virgin's  only  £4.  Is,  Sd. ;  but 
at  St.  Thomas's  £954.  6«.  3df." 

"  Nor  did  they  think  it  enough  to  give  him  one  day  in 
the  Calendar,  the  29th  of  December ;  but  unusual  honours 
were  devised  for  this  martyr  of  the  liberties  of  the 
Church,  greater  than  any  that  had  been  given  to  the 
martyrs  for  Christianity.  The  day  of  raising  his  body, 
or,  as  they  called  it,  of  his  translation,  being  July  7th, 
was  not  only  a  holiday,  but  every  fiftieth  year  there  was 
a  jubilee  for  fifteen  days  together,  and  indulgence  was 
granted  to  all  who  came  to  visit  his  shrine,  as  appears 
from  the  record  of  the  sixth  jubilee  after  his  translation, 
tmno  1420 ;  which  bears  that  there  were  then  about  a 
hundred  thousand  strangers  come  to  visit  his  tomb.  By 
such  arts  they  drew  an  incredible  deal  of  wealth  to  his 
shrine.  The  riches  of  that,  together  with  his  disloyal 
practices, made  the  King"  (Heniy  Vlll.)  "resolve,  both 
to  unshrine  and  unsaint  him  at  once.  And  then  his 
skull,  which  had  been  much  worshipped,  was  found  an 
imposture.  For  the  true  skull  was  lying  with  the  rest 
of  his  bones  in  his  grave.  The  shrine  was  broken  down, 
and  carried  away  ;  the  gold  that  was  about  it  filling  two 
chests,  which  were  so  heavy  that  they  were  a  load  to 
eight  strong  men  to  carry  them  out  of  the  church."  * 

SAD  NEWS  FEOM  PALESTnTE. 

The  royal  penitent,  on  return  to  France,  found  his  son 
in  a  state  of  convalescence  ;  but  his  own  health  gave  way, 
and,  smitten  with  paralysis,  he  could  not  be  present  at  the 
coronation,  which  took  place  in  the  cathedral  of  Rheims, 
on  November  Ist.  He  lingered  until  September  18th, 
1180,  when  his  death  left  Philip  reigning  Sovereign. 

To  assist  in  the  arbitration  of  some  dispute  between  the 
Counts  of  Flanders  and  Clermont,  the  King  of  England 
met  Philip  at  St.  Remi,  on  the  Norman  frontier,  towards 
the  end  of  April,  1181;  and  at  that  conference  some 
Knights  of  the  Temple  and  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of 
*  Burnet,  ut  sumra* 
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Jerusalem  presented  themselves  to  the  two  Kings,  with 
letters  from  Pope  Alexander  III.,  exhorting  them  to  take 
pity  on  the  Christians  of  Palestine,  whose  cause  those 
cavaliers  pleaded  with  impassioned  earnestness. 

Baldwin  FV.,  King  of  Jerusalem,*  was  eaten  up  with 

•  Tht  following  tabic,  from  Wilken  (Cummcntatio  de  BcUoruni 
.CmdAtomm,  ex  Abolfeda  Historii,  Gotting.  n\iH)  I'xhibiU  the  brief 
daration  of  the  power  of  the  Franks  in  Palestine,  Syria,  and  M('HoiM)ta- 
mia,  with  the  names  of  the  Kings  of  Jerusalem,  Princes  of  Anlioeh,  and 
Counts  of  Tripoli  and  Edessa. 

I. — KINGS  OF  JERUSALEM. 

Ilcgira.  A.D. 

1.  Geoffrey  de  Bouillon,    Reigned  one  year.    Died  July 

8th,  1100  495     1100 

2.  J?«Wi«« /.,  his  brother,  died     511     1118 

3.  Bafyhmm  II.,  or  Baldwin  du  Boorg,  nephew  of  Baldwin  I., 

died  August  21st    626     1131 

4.  Fuli,  Count  of  Anjou,  died  November  18th 536     1 U2 

5.  J?«/i/ipmJiJ.,  his  son,  died  February  11th  558     1162 

6.  u#»«Wfy,  son  of  Fulk,  died  February  11th    569     1173 

7.  Baldwin  IF.,  son  of  Amowry,^ed   681     1186 

(Baldwin  V.,  son  of  Sibylla,  wife  of  Baldwin  IV.  by  a  for- 
mer husband,  was  associated  by  Baldwin  in  the  king- 
dom when  a  child  of  but  seven  years,  having  for  his 
guardian  Raymond,  Count  of  Tripoli;    but  he  died 

soon  after  Baldwin,  poisoned,  as  some  say,  by  SibyUa 
his  mother,  who  married  Guy  de  Lusignan,  and  gave 
him  the  kingdom.) 

8.  Gny  de  Lust^,  ^ed 591     1194 

(Saladin  took  Jerusalem  in  1187,  and  afterwards  Richard  I. 

of  England  gave  him  the  island  of  Cyprus  in  exchange 
for  the  title  of  King  of  Jerusalem.) 

9.  Bemy,  Duke  of  Champagne,  who  also  called  himself 

Dukeof  Acre,  died 693     1196 

10.  Jnumry  de  iMngnan,  King  of  Cyprus,  bearing  the  title 

of  King  of  Jerusalem,  died 602     1205 

(After  hts  death,  Jean  de  Brienne  was  called  King  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  he  gave  the  title  to  the  Emperor,  Frederic 
II.,  in  the  year  1225. 
Heneeforth  no  King  was  at  Jerusalem.) 

n. — PRINCES  OF  ANTIOCH. 

1.  ^oA«iMMM*/.,  Prince  of  Tarentum,  died   602    1108 

2.  Bohemond  II.,)k\i  wm. 

t,  Baynumd  I.,  Count  of  Poitou,  received  the  princedom 

by  marriage  with  Constantina,  Princess  of  Antioch. 

Died  in  battie,  June  27th  543  1148 

4.  Reginald  deChaiUlon.    Killed  by  Saladin  682  1187 

5.  i7oAifmoiu/IZ7.,80iiofBaymundI.,died 698  1201 
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leprosy.  That  foul  disease  had  blmded  him ;  and  thus, 
shut  Tip  in  darkness,  and  excluded  from  intercourse  with 
any  but  the  members  of  his  household,  or  a  few  humane, 
yet  wayward,  Captains,  who  might  pity,  but  would  not 
obey,  a  King  found  unable  to  coerce,  was  utterly 
incompetent  to  govern  even  the  shadow  of  a  kingdom. 
Unwilling  to  delegate  his  office  to  any  one  competent  to 
exercise  its  functions,  because  he  knew  that  such  a  Kegent 
would  cause  him  to  be  soon  forgotten,  he  employed  one 
Guy  de  Lusignan,  a  feeble  person,  to  take  his  place  in  the 
administration  of  government.  Thus  the  leper  held  the 
reins,  while  Guy,  to  supply  his  lack  of  strength,  pulled 
them ;  and  the  combined  incapacity  and  cross-purposes  of 
the  two  drivers,  was  oversetting  the  chariot  of  the  state. 

One  Amaud  de  ChatiUon,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  of  ill 
reputation  in  Europe,  had  risen  to  be  Lord  of  Carac,  a 
fortified  place  on  the  frontier  of  Syria,  known  to  the 
ancients  by  the  name  of  Petra  of  the  Desert,  because 
it  commanded  an  entrance  to  the  desert  of  Arabia.  In 
contempt  of  truce  with  the  Saracens,  this  person  assumed 

Hegin.  a.d. 

6.  iZnyiwonrf//.,  son  of  Bohemond  III.,  killed 621     1224 

7.  Bohemond  IK,  son  of  Raynmnd  II.,  died    649     1251 

8.  Bohemond  T,  son  of  Bohemond  IV.,  died  673     1 275 

9«  Bohemond  VI.,  son  of  Bohemond  Y. :  Kelaonn,  Saltan  of 

Egypt,  took  Antioch  from  him,  and  the  principality 

fell 688    1289 

III. — COUNTS   OF  TRIPOLI. 

1.  i2«y»MMfrf /.,  Count  of  Thonlonse,  died    499    1106 

2.  Bertrand,  his  son,  took  possession  of  TripoH.  a.I).  1109, 

died    506  1112 

.8.  J'onHui,  son  of  Bertrand,  killed  in  battle 527  1131 

4.  J2aymon«;jJ.,  son  of  Pontins,  killed  in  battle  543  1148 

5.  Raymond  IIL,  son  of  Raymond  II.,  died  without  an 

heir    584    1188 

The  county  passed  over  to  Raymond  II.  of  Antioch. 

.  IV. — COUNTS   or  EDESSA. 

Baldwin,  made  King  of  Jerusalem,  a.d.    1100,  gave 

£dessa  to 
1.  Baldwin  du  Bourff,  his  nt^hew 511     1118 

When  he  became  King  of  Jerusalem,  he  gave  Edessa  to 

2»  Joseelin  L,  &  Te\zii\e.    After  him   

8.  .Tofr^/tM //.,  his  son,  who  died 526     1131 

4.  Joscelin  III.,  from  whom  Emad  ed-din  took  Edessa   ...  539    1144 
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the  habits  of  a  bandit,  attacking  and  robbing  the  carayans 
that  passed  that  way,  and  then  murdering  the  merchantR. 
Emboldened  by  suceess,  he  conceiyed  a  scheme  for  advanc- 
ing upon  Mecca,  intending  to  pillage  the  sacnni  city  of 
Mohammed;  and  boasted  that  he  was  making  prepara- 
tions for  carrying  the  project  forthwith  into  execution. 
Hearing  of  this  intention,  the  Emir,  who  commanded  in 
Damascus,  took  the  field,  and,  without  following  the  bad 
example  of  breach  of  treaty  by  attacking  Amaud  in  his 
own  stronghold,  proyided  the  pilgrims  on  their  way 
towards  Mecca  with  strong  escorts  for  protection. 

And  the  military  orders  of  Templars  and  Hospitallers, 
not  thinking  themselyes  bound  to  keep  faith  with  infidels, 
and  accoun^g  it  inglorious  to  put  up  the  sword  into  its 
scabbard,  eyen  when  their  own  King,  by  the  articles  of  a 
truce,  haid  bound  himself  to  do  so,  took  to  their  horses 
and  scoured  the  country,  robbing  and  murdering  as  many 
as  fell  into  their  hands ;  and  the  helpless  King  of  Jeru- 
salem, or  his  B^ent,  Guy  de  Lusignan,  had  no  power  to 
restrain  them,  nor  eyen  courage  to  reprove. 

Saladin,  now  Lord  of  Egypt  and  a  great  part  of  Syria, 
repaid  those  breaches  of  common  honesty,  and  that  con- 
tempt of  all  those  rules  of  honour  which  even  chivalry 
should  have  held  sacred,  by  some  terrible  reprisab.  For 
example :  he  surprised  and  routed  an  encampment ;  but, 
with  a  humanity  that  might  have  put  the  Franks  to  the 
blush,  spared  the  lives  of  a  hundred  who  remained  pri* 
soners  in  his  hands,  and  among  them  the  Master  of  the 
Templars,  or,  as  the  Syrian  annalist  words  it,  Master  of 
the  Friars*  Thence  he  rushed  to  a  castle  that  they 
had  newly  built  on  the  lefb  bank  of  the  Jordan,  at  a 
place  called  "  Jacob's  Ford,"  and  attacked  it  furiously. 
Five  hundred  of  those  military  Friars,  in  despair  of 
deliverance,  resolved  on  self-destruction,  set  the  castle  on 
fire,  and  then  perished,  some  jimiping  into  the  flames,  and 
some  leaping  from  the  battlements  into  the  river.  A  few, 
preferring  a  more  martial  way  of  dying,  fell  upon  their  own 
swords.  Saladin  lased  the  deserted  castle  to  the  dust ; 
and  the  terror-stricktn  Franks  made  Europe  ring  with 
echoes  of  their  lamentationB.  The  cavaliers  at  St.  Kemi 
presented  the  Pope's  letters  to  the  Kings  and  Bishops, 
*  Abulfangii  Ghronioon  Syriacom.  Sdit.  Kirsch,  p.  381. 
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«nd  prayed  for  the  instant  proclamation  of  a  new  crusade ; 
but  their  audience  was  not  at  that  moment  prepared  to 
enter  on  such  an  expedition.  Still,  as  duty  to  the  Church 
and  fashion  required  a  respectful  hearing,  and  good  pro- 
mises, both  these  were  given. 

Meanwhile  the  Saracens  in  Palestine  maintained  their 
hostile  attitude ;  and  the  Franks — I  cannot  persuade 
myself  to  call  them  Christians — ^became  more  and  more 
contemptible  for  vices  of  all  kinds,  and  for  miserable 
dissensions  among  themselves.  The  fool-hardy  Arnaud 
actually  penetrated  Arabia;  and  when  at  the  distance  of  but 
ten  leagues  from  Medina,  he  and  his  people  were  surprised 
by  the  Moslems,  who  utterly  dispersed  them,  and  Arnaud 
himself,  escaping  with  great  difficulty,found  his  way  back  to 
the  fortress  of  Carac,  together  with  a  small  number  of  his 
men.  Some  who  survived  the  fight,  were  taken  to  Mecca, 
and  there  put  to  death.  Others,  carried  to  Egypt,  died, 
by  sentence  of  the  Cadis,  like  the  vilest  criminals.* 

Saladin,  finding  no  redress  at  Jerusalem,  where  there 
was  no  power  to  restrain  the  perfidious  doings  of  the 
Templars,  marched  his  troops  into  Syria  and  Palestine, 
that  he  might  curb  their  insolence,  or  inflict  reprisab. 
A  large  ship,  too,  crowded  with  pilgrims,*  ran  on  shore 
at  Damietta:  Saladin  made  the  pilgrims  prisoners,  and 
demanded  ransom  from  the  King,  saying,  truly  enough, 
that  the  period  of  peace  was  over.  But  ransom  could 
«iot  be  had :  the  captives  were  laden  with  irons,  and  the 
Sultan,  with  his  brother  Malec  el  Adel,  or  Safaden,  let 
loose  fire  and  sword  on  the  open  country.  Then  the  Franks, 
unprepared  for  the  renewal  of  war,  as  they  were  watching 
the  young  crops,  and  hoping  for  a  harvest,  suddenly  saw 
•  their  dwellings  in  flames,  and  their  gardens,  vineyards, 
and  oliveyards,  trodden  down  by  the  Moslem  cavalry. 
Oalanuties  fell  too  thickly  to  be  enimierated,  much  le^ 
to  be  described. 

Dismal  tidings  again  came  to  the  Pope,  the  Empat)r, 
the  Kings,  the  Prelates.  Shame  and  indignation  burned 
in  the  bosoms  of  the  nobler.  Even  the  vulgar  hated  the 
Paynims  with  a  tenfold  bitterness,   and  the   spirit  of 

♦  Some  say,  with  1,500,  others  with  2,500.    Even  the  lesser  numher 
would  seem  too  large,  and  the  larger  almost  incredibly  great,  if  it  werp 
not  that  some  of  th»  btuies  were  very  capacious. 
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cnuudfi  leyived.  Henry  II.  gave  proof  of  participa- 
tion in  the  common  feeling  by  granting  from  Kn^luiid, 
in  concurrence  with  his  nobles  asHenLbUKl  at  Walthain, 
two  thousand  marks  of  silver  and  five  hundriHl  niarkH  of 
gold  to  aid  in  the  recovery  of  liberty  in  the  ouKt.  Tliis 
done,  he  went  over  to  Normandy,*  where  his  incorrigible 
son  Henry  was  again  in  arms  against  him. 

That  was  an  unhappy  meeting  at  Waltham.  Tlie  Barons 
and  Bishops  who  there  surrounded  him,  saw,  to  their  grief, 
special  envoys  from  the  Pope,  who  came  to  ask  a  subsidy 
for  the  assistance  of  that  Priest-Prince  to  make  tenns 
with  the  Romans.  Both  clergy  and  laity  grudged  the 
money;  but  they  advised  him  to  give  as  much  as  he 
might  think  fit,  both  for  himself  and  them,  but  to  do  it  in 
his  own  name  only.  "  For,"  said  they,  "  we  would  rather 
reimburse  you,  if  you  wish  it,  than  that  the  Pojhj  should 
send  Nuncios  into  England,  to  levy  a  subsidy  on  us, 
which  might  grow  into  a  custom  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
kingdom."  The  King  followed  their  advice,  and  sent  the 
Pope  a  large  sum  of  money ;  with  which,  added  to  what 
he  received  from  other  Princes,  he  made  peace  with  the 
Bomans.t 

At  Waltham,  too,  the  King  made  his  will,  not  without 
some  premonition  of  approaching  death, — "  as  if  he  were 
to  die  on  the  morrow  or  the  day  after."  |    The  bequests  § 

•  Wendover. 

t  So  Fleoiy,  Hut.  Ecdes.,  lib.  Ixxiii.,  chap.  49,  represents  this 
traoflactioiL 

X  Chron.  Gervani. 

I  "  To  the  house  of  the  Militia  of  the  Temple  of  Jrnisalem,  5,000 
marks  of  silver.  To  the  house  of  the  Hospital  at  Jerusalem,  5,000  marks 
of  silver.  For  the  common  defence  of  the  land  of  Jerusalem,  5,000 
marks  of  silver,  to  be  had  at  the  hand  and  sight  of  the  Masters  of  the 
Temple  and  Hospital  at  Jerusalem,  besides  the  money  which  I  have 
already  given  into  the  keeping  of  the  aforesaid,"  &c.,  "  in  gift  for  the 
defence  of  the  said  land  of  Jerusalem,  unless  I  should  choose  to  withdraw 
this  bequest  during  my  life.  And  to  the  other  religious  houses  of  the 
whole  land  of  Jeminlem,  for  Lepers,  for  Prisoners,  and  for  Hermits,  5,000 
marks  of  silver,  to  be  divided  by  hand  and  sight  of  the  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  Bishops  of  the  land  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Masters  of 
the  Temple  and  the  Hospital  To  the  religious  houses  of  England,  of 
Monks,  Canons,  Nuns,  Lepers,  Prisoners,  and  Hermits  of  the  same  land, 
5,000  marks  of  silver,  to  be  divided  by  hand  and  sight  of  Richard, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,"  &c.  (four  Bishops  and  the  Justiciary  of 
Sngland.)    "  To  the  leligious  houses  of  Normandy,  Monks,"  &c.,  (as 
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were  almost  entirely  to  the  Church  ;  but  a  glance  at  the 
substance  of  this  will,  as  given  underneath,  will  show  the 
scope  of  liberality  in  those  days,  and  enable  the  reader 
to  judge  how  unreasonably  the  charity  of  our  forefathers 
has  been  extolled.  And,  worst  of  all,  it  contains  not  a 
sentence  of  piety,  nor  a  word  of  true  benevolence.     Of 

above,)  "  3,000  marks  of  silver,  by  hand,"  &c.,  "  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouen,"  &c.  (four  Bishops.)  "To  the  houses  of  Lepers  of  the  same  land, 
800  marks  of  silver,  to  be  divided  by  hand,"  &c.  (of  the  above  Prelates.) 
"  To  the  Nuns  of  Moreton,  100  marks  of  silver.  To  the  Nuns  of  Julers, 
100  marks  of  silver.  To  the  religious  houses  of  the  land  of  the  Count  of 
Anjou,  my  father,  excepting  the  Nuns  of  the  order  of  Fontevraud,  1,000 
marks  of  silver,  by  the  hand,"  &c.,  "  of  the  Bishops  of  Caen  and  Anjou. 
And  to  the  Nuns  of  the  order  of  Fontevraud  and  their  houses,  2,000 
marks  of  silver,  to  be  divided  by  the  hand  and  sight  of  their  Abbess. 
To  the  Nuns  of  St.  Sulpice  of  Brittany,  100  marks  of  silver.  To  the 
house  and  entire  order  of  Grand  Mont,  3,000  marks  of  silver.  To  the 
house  and  entire  order  of  Chartosa,  2,000  m^rks  of  silver.  To  the 
Cistertian  house,  and  all  the  houses  of  the  same  order,  except  those 
which  are  in  my  own  land,  to  which  I  have  made  my  devise,  2,000 
marks  of  silver,  to  be  divided,"  &c.,  "  by  theAbbats  of  Citeaux  and  Clareval. 
To  the  house  of  Cluny,  1,000  marks  of  silver,  besides  what  I  have  lent 
that  house,  which  I  now  forgive  them,  unless,  during  my  Hfe,  I  should 
choose  to  demand  it.  To  the  house  of  the  Greater  Monastery,  I 
forgive  1,000  marks  which  I  have  lent  them,  unless,"  &c.  "  To  the  Nuns 
of  MarciJli,  1,000  marks.  To  the  house  of  Premontre  and  all  the  order, 
excepting  the  houses  that  are  in  my  land,  200  marks.  To  the  house  a£ 
Arroeis,"  &c.,  "  except,"  &c.,  "  100  marks.  To  marrying  poor  and  free 
women  of  England,  who  have  nothing  to  help  them,  300  marks  of 
silver,  to  be  divided  by,"  &c.  (four  Bishops  and  the  Justiciary.)  "  To 
marrying  poor  and  free  women  of  Normandy,"  &c.,  "  100  marks,  to  be 
divided  by,"  &c.  (five  Prelates.)  "  To  marrying,"  &c.,  "  of  the  county  of 
Aigou,  100  marks  of  gold,  to  be  divided  by,"  &c.  (two  Bishops.) 

"  And  this  devise  I  have  made  in  the  aforesaid  place,  in  the  year  of 
the  incarnation  of  our  Lord  m.c.lxxxii.,  which  I  jconmiand  you,  my 
sons,  by  the  fealty  which  you  owe  me,  and  by  the  oath  which  you  have 
sworn,  firmly  and  inviolably  to  keep,  and  that  you  do  not  lay  your  hands 
upon  them  who  shall  administer  it.  And  whoever  shall  presume  to 
hinder  this,  let  him  incur  the  indignation  and  curse  of  Almighty  God 
and  mine.  And  I  command  you  also,  ye  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  that 
by  the  oath  you  have  made  to  me,  and  the  faith  which  you  owe  to  God 
and  to  me,  you  excommunicate  in  your  assemblies  with  lighted  candles, 
all  that  shall  dare  to  infringe  on  this  my  devise.  And  know  ye  that  the 
Lord  Pope  has  confirmed  this  my  devise,  with  his  writing  and  seal, 
under  threat  of  anathema."  (Chron.  Gervasii.) 

Fourteen  persons  out  of  those  present  added  their  seals  to  the  original 
will ;  and,  for  greater  security,  three  copies  of  it  were  put  up  on  church* 
doors  in  Canterbury  and  Winchester. 
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his  motive,  the  King  of  England  says  nothing.  Of  the 
judgment-seat  of  God,  although  this  agiHl  Monan*h 
expects  soon  to  die,  he  says  nothing.  To  his  cl)ildrt*n, 
whom  he  addresses  hy  name,  he  gives  nothing,  not  even 
a  word  of  kindness;  while  wealth,  whicli  ought  not  to 
have  heen  altogether  alienated  from  his  family,  not  even 
in  charity,  is  lavished  upon  Monks,  Nuns,  Kniglitri  of 
Jerusalem,  and  poor  women,  the  last  of  whom  were  most 
likely  to  be  deserted  concubines  of  IViests. 

And  here  let  me  say  that  I  have  selected  from  the 
depth  of  the  dark  ages,  not  an  example  of  piety  or  moml 
grandeur,  but  merely  one  of  eminence,  a  i)ersonage  living 
amidst  events  of  great  notoriety  and  much  influence  in 
the  subsequent  history  of  England  and  in  Europe,  and 
surrounded  with  others  of  no  small  historical  importance, 
in  order  to  show  what  manner  of  men  those  were, 
destitute  of  the  first  elements  of  Christian  knowledge, 
and  sunk  into  a  state  of  barbarism  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  exaggerate.  I  have  seen,  once  in  my  life,  the 
saints  of  many  churches  brought  together  into  common 
repositories,  stripped  of  their  finery,  and  ticketed  for  sale. 
In  the  niches,  they  had  looked  stately ;  but  on  the 
pavement  they  became  vile:  yet  they  were  the  same 
objects,  only  changed  by  being  deprived  of  position  and 
of  worship.  Such  are  most  of  the  great  men  of  that 
chivalric  age,  so  far  as  religion  is  concerned.  I  would 
not  do  them  the  least  violence;  but  merely  take  them 
down  from  the  niche,  and  lamp,  and  altar  of  romance,  and 
place  them  on  the  pavement  of  plain  historic  observation. 

DISCOED  AlTD  DEATH. 

We  have  seen  that  Henry  II.,  after  making  his  will, 
went  across  to  Normandy.  The  Christmas-day  of  the 
year  following  (1183),  he  held  his  court  at  Caen,  and 
there,  for  the  last  time,  saw  his  three  sons,  Henry  the 
King,  Bichard,  and  Geof&ey,  eating  together  at  his  table. 
That  family  could  nev&r  be  long  at  peace. 

Before  the  Christmas  party  was  broken  up,  the 
King  commanded  his  son  Henry,  as  King  of  Eng- 
land, to  receive  homage  from  Richard  his  brother, 
as  !Duke  of  Aquitauie^  and  from  Geofirey,  as  Count  of 
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Brittany.  Geoffrey  obeyed,  and  did  homage  to  the  crown 
of  England  for  his  county  ;  but  Richard  objected  to  place 
the  duchy  of  Aquitaine  under  the  crown  of  England ; 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that,  with  the  concurrence 
of  his  father,  who  had  no  claim  whatever  on  the  duchy  as 
King  of  England,  he  had  received  it  from  the  King  of 
France.  In  agreement,  however,  with  feudal  customs, 
the  transfer  of  homage  from  France  to  England  might 
have  been  justified,  inasmuch  as  Queen  Eleanor 
brought  that  duchy  with  her  to  Henry  II.  Yield- 
ing, perhaps,  to  this  consideration,  Richard  recovered 
from  the  anger  which  his  father's  demand  had  roused, 
and  offered  to  do  homage  to  young  Henry.  But  Henry 
would  not  then  receive  his  homage  ;  and  his  refusal  to  do 
so  was  equivalent  with  a  declaration  that  he  would 
endeavour  to  take  the  duchy  by  force  of  arms. 

Indignant  at  such  treatment,  Richard  quitted  the 
court,  and,  returning  to  Poitou,  began  to  fortify  the  old 
castles,  build  new  ones,  and  be  in  readiness  for  war, 
GeolBPrey  marched  to  Henry  with  his  army,  and  these 
two  were  thus  allied  in  assault  on  their  broth^j  Richard 
of  Aquitaine.  Richard,  for  his  part;,  not  having  force 
enough  to  resist  a  combined  attack,  and  unable  to  com- 
mand the  support  of  his  ovm  Barons,  whom  young 
Henry  had  spared  no  effort  to  corrupt,  and  that  at  the 
time  when,  in  pursuance  of  his  engagement  to  his  father, 
he  had  compelled  them  to  desist  from  conspiracy  with 
his  father's  enemies,  sent  to  King  Henry  the  elder  to 
pray  for  help.  The  application  was  successful ;  and 
Henry  II.,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  army, — I  use  the 
word  "  army  "  as  I  find  it  in  the  histories, — marched  to 
Limoges,  a  castle  belonging  to  his  eldest  son,  and  laid  siege 
to  it.  Thus,  the  family  that  had  lately  kept  Christmas 
together  at  Caen  was  rent  by  war.  On  one  side  Henry 
the  father,  and  Richard ;  and  on  the  other,  Henry  the 
son,  and  Geoffrey  his  brother. 

The  perfidy  of  young  Henry  was  as  flagrant  as  his 
malice.  After  the  departure  of  Richard,  on  that  very 
New- Year's  day,  this  Prince,  of  his  own  accord,  none 
requiring,  called  together  a  large  number  of  clergy  and 
laity,  and,  taking  the  Gospels  in  his  hand,  swore  upon 
them  that,  all  the  days  of  his  life,  he  would  render  to  the 
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King,  his  lord  and  father,  entire  fealty,  and  paj  him  due 
honour  and  service.  Then,  with  a  profession  of  f^^at 
frankness,  he  told  his  father  that  he  must  disbunleu  his 
mind  of  all  rancour  by  saying,  that  he  had  bound  himsflf 
to  help  the  Barons  of  Aquitaine  to  rid  thems^^Ives  of  the 
tyranny  of  his  brother.  And  this  acknowltHlginent  of  a 
lauitorous  league  with  Kichard's  disi'outented  Barons 
confirms  a  statement  made  by  contemporary  writers,  that 
he  it  was  who  had  induced  his  father  to  propose  the 
transfer  of  that  duchy  from  France  to  England,  hoping 
thus  to  get  Richard  into  his  power.  The  pretext, 
however,  for  hostility  was,  that  Richard  had  deprivwl 
him  of  a  castle;  but  Richard,  at  the  desire  of  his 
&ther,  gave  up  the  castle,  and  so  quashed  the  plot. 

This  being  done,  the  three  brothers  met  their  father 
in  Anjou,  swore  everlasting  amity,  and  engaged  them- 
selves, by  solemn  oath,  to  submit  tlieir  aflairs,  thence- 
forth, to  his  paternal  arbitration. 

From  that  conference,  however,  the  rebel  Barons  of 
Aqnitaine  absented  themselves,  and  therefore  King 
Henry  sent  Geoffrey  to  invite  them  to  come  and  join 
in  the  common  bond  of  peace.  But,  forgetful  of  all 
reverence  to  his  &ther,  and  in  contempt  of  the  oath  just 
taken,  G^£&ey  returned  not ;  but  making  common  cause 
with  the  rebels,  assisted  them  in  predatory  incur- 
sions into  Normandy.  Then,  for  a  moment,  Henry  tlio 
younger  took  new  ground,  and  implored  his  father  to 
make  peace  between  Richard  and  the  Barons.  But  when 
his  unsuspecting  father  went  to  Limoges,  with  but  a 
few  attendants,  in  order  to  make  peace,  the  archers  of 
(JeofBrey  twice  shot  their  arrows  on  the  aged  King,  and 
each  time  he  narrowly  escaped  with  life.  The  two  sons 
pretended  to  disapprove  of  the  first  assault,  but  did  not 
prevent  the  second ;  and  it  became  evident  that  his  own 
children  would  gladly  have  killed  him,  if  their  fear  of 
vengeance  from  some  other  hand  had  not  prevented  them 
from  burying  their  swords  in  his  bosom. 

This  same  Henry  added  to  his  infamy  by  assuming 
the  character  of  a  mediator  between  his  father  and  the 
Barons,  and  entertaining  him  with  feigned  negotiations, 
while  their  bands  were,  with  his  connivance,  ravaging  the 
Norman  territory,  committing  murders  and  rapine,  buru'* 
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ing  houses  and  robbing  churches.  Yet  he  ate  at  the 
same  table  with  his  father,  multiplied  protestations  of 
obedience,  took  the  Cross,  with  the  usual  vow  to  go  on 
crusade  to  Palestine,  that  he  might  wash  away  his  sins  in 
the  blood  of  Pagans ;  and  he  even  managed  to  weep 
copiously  when  his  father  endeavoured  to  deter  him  from 
setting  out  forthwith.     Yet  he  went  not. 

Deluded  by  the  sudden  sanctimoniousness  of  this  yoimg 
man,  Henry  II.  consented  to  deal  mercifully  with  the 
Barons,  and  sent  them  messengers  with  proposals  for  peace; 
but  the  messengers  were  seized  and  beaten.  Others  were 
killed;  and  the  two  brothers,  with  their  adherents,  com- 
mitted acts  of  contempt  and  insolence  towards  their  father 
which  almost  seem  incredible.  Peijury,  sacrilege,  and  rob- 
bery, all  at  his  expense,  served  them  daily  for  amusement. 

On  hearing  of  those  enormities,  the  Archbishops  of 
England  and  Normandy,  with  a  large  number  of  Bishops 
and  other  clergy,  assembled  at  Caen,  and  pronounced  an 
excommimication  on  all  who  should  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  peace  between  the  King  father  and  his  sons, 
excepting,  however,  him  whom  they  ought  to  have 
excommunicated  at  once,  or  else  forced  to  do  some  heavy 
penance.  They  excepted  Henry  the  son,  because  he,  too, 
was  King. 

This  privileged  youth  then  repaid  the  forbearance 
of  the  clergy  by  robbing  the  shrine  of  one  St.  Adamantor, 
and  carrying  off  the  treasures  of  the  Church,  to  supply, 
as  he  said,  present  necessities. 

Perhaps  the  interposition  of  the  clergy  then  saved  the 
life  of  the  King ;  but  the  parricidal  son,  deserted  by  his 
accomplices  in  crime,  and  debased  from  the  dignity  of  a 
crowned  King  to  the  condition  of  a  savage  marauder,  fell 
sick  in  the  village  of  Martel,  near  Limoges.  Fever 
preyed  upon  him,  dysentery  wore  him  down,  the  pains  of 
death  compassed  him,  and  the  terrors  of  hell  gat  hold 
upon  hiuL  In  that  condition  he  sent  to  his  father,  pray- 
ing that  he  would  come  and  forgive  him  before  he 
died.  But  his  father,  suspecting  that  the  tale  of  sickness 
and  dying  were  but  invented  to  entrap  him,  durst  not 
venture  to  the  place. 

As  the  hour  of  dissolution  drew  near,  the  young  parri- 
cide called  together  all  the  Bishops  and  *^  religious  men  " 
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that  were  at  hand,  and,  first  privately,  then  before  th-m 
all,  confessed  his  sins,  receiyed  penance  and  al'snlutimi, 
and  gave  his  cross  to  one  William  Marshall,  an  uttfudant, 
with  a  charge  to  cany  it  to  Jerusalem.  The  hi-^t  siino 
might  have  been  solemn,  but  for  the  circunistuiu-e  that  irn'ut 
sinners  had  afashidh  of  dying  in  {)enitential  state,  and  their 
acts  of  humiliation,  being  only  imitative  and  eiistoniary, 
fiuled  to  be  their  own.  Stripped  of  his  usual  elothini;.  he 
caused  them  to  cover  him  with  sackcloth,  and  put  a  n>]N> 
about  his  neck ;  and  in  that  penitential  ^isi*  he  address«'d 
the  Bishops  and  others  thus : — "  By  this  n>i)e  1  deliver 
myself  up  to  you,  Ministers  of  God,  an  unworthy  sinner, 
guilty  and  deserving  punishment,  praying  that  our  Lonl 
Jesus  Christ,  who  remitted  his  sins  to  the  thief  re]  lentant 
on  the  cross,  through  your  prayers,  and  through  His 
Ymspeakable  meroy,  may  have  pity  on  my  soul."  To  this 
they  all  responded,  "  Ainen."  And  he  proceeded :  **  Drag 
me  out  of  bed  by  this  rope,  and  lay  me  on  that  U'd  of 
ashes."  A  quantity  of  ashes  was  made  ready  for  the 
ceremony,  and  they  did  as  he  had  said.  At  his  head 
they  laid  one  large  square  stone,  and  another  at  his  feet ; 
and,  all  things  having  been  rightly  performed,  (**  omnibus 
rite  peractiB,")  he  directed  that  his  bocly  should  l>e 
carried  to  Bouen,  in  Normandy,  and  there  buried.  AftiT 
giving  this  direction,  "  furnished  with  the  viaticum  of  the 
most  holy  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  he  gave  up  the 
ghost  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord." 

Thus  Boger  of  Hoveden  describes  the  end  of  this 
miserable  young  man.  He  descants  forcibly  upon  his 
gpiilt,  he  brands  him  justly  as  a  criminal ;  he  says  that 
every  person  rejoiced  at  his  death,  except  only  his  lather, 
who  wept  on  hearing  of  it ;  and  yet  the  annalist  is 
content  to  represent  him  as  prepared  to  enter  heaven, 
merely  by  virtue  of  a  ceremonious  death-bed  penance, 
with  a  mass  to  finish.  Here  was  a  notion  of  salvation 
without  faith  and  without  works:  unless,  indeed,  an 
empty  confession,  such  as  God  by  His  l^ophets  declares 
to  be  abominable,  and  such  as  the  Saviour  condemns  as 
hateful  hypocrisy,  be  counted  for  good  works. 

The  servants  of  the  deceased  extracted  his  brains  and 
bowels,  and  buried  them  at  Martel.  Then  they  sprinkled 
much  salt  upon  the  royal  body,  wrapped  it  in  tanned 
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liides,  and  enclosed  the  whole  in  lead.  Thus  prepared,  the 
corpse  was  conveyed  towards  Rouen ;  hut  when  the  bearers 
came  to  Caen,  they  found  that  the  Bishop  of  that  city, 
with  Priests  and  people,  had  been  all  night  awake,  sing- 
ing hymns,  and  waiting  their  arrival.  Priests  and  mob 
united  to  compel  them  to  stay  at  Caen,»and  a  compulsory 
burial  was  performed  in  the  church  of  St.  Julian.  T\ns 
exasperated  the  people  of  Rouen,  who  threatened  to  come 
and  exhume  the  corpse  by  force,  if  it  were  not  immedi- 
ately sent  forward  to  their  city.  The  King  commanded 
that  it  should  be  given  up  ;  and  the  church  of  St.  Julian 
lost  the  honour  of  keeping  the  bones  of  a  parricide,  or,  if 
sackcloth  and  ashes  could  work  so  great  a  transformation, 
the  relics  of  a  saint. 

After  celebrating  the  funeral  at  Rouen,  King  Henry 
laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Limoges,  took  it,  proceeded  to 
chastise  some  rebel  Barons  elsewhere,  and  demolished 
some  of  the  strongholds,  leaving  not  one  stone  upon 
another.  GTeoflfrey  came  to  make  peace  with  his  father, 
and  with  Richard;  and  once  more  it  was  reported  that 
the  royal  family  of  England  had  ceased  from  intestine  war. 

But  no  sooner  have  we  read  of  this  reconcihation,  than 
we  find  by  the  Chronicles  that  peace  is  broken,  that 
Richard  is  in  arms  again,  defending  himself,  as  it  would 
seem,  with  some  justice,  against  his  father,  who,  forget- 
ting his  son's  rights  as  Duke  of  Aquitaine  and  Count  of 
Poitou,  requires  him  to  surrender  those  territories,  and 
threatens  to  visit  him  with  a  rod  of  iron,  if  he  will  not. 
By  a  show,  at  least,  of  submission,  Richard  averts  the 
stroke ;  and  during  a  brief  pacification,  we  are  left  at 
leisure  to  mark  the  multiplying  indications  of  a  foreign 
war  that  the  future  Sovereign  of  England  will  wage  with 
the  Saracens  in  Palestine. 


THE   PATEIAECH   OP  JEEUSALEM  IN  ENGLAIO). 

In  the  year  1185,  towards  the  end  of  January,  Hera- 
clius,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  came  to  England  to  repre- 
sent the  wretched  condition  of  the  Christians  in  Palestine, 
and  to  implore  help.  Wretched,  indeed,  they  were ;  and 
not  least  of  their  calamities  was  the  extreme  immorality 
of  the  Prelates  and  the  whole  body  of  clergy.    Heraclius 
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himself  was  said  to  be  pre-eminent  in  sin.  .shamelt*ssly 
squandering  the  offerings  of  the  people  in  tlu*  in>hilL^'n'-e 
of  his  passions,  and  wasting  his  revenues  on  harlots.  Hut 
he  came  into  Europe,  nevertheless,  to  bog  for  the  Holy 
Land. 

He  brought  some  very  sacred  objects  to  movo  Kint? 
Henry  to  benevolence,  and  displayed  them  to  him  at 
Beading. 

First:  A  b^ging letter  from  Pope  Lucius  III.,  which 
we  may  recite,  although  it  is  not  yet  oiK»ned.  Tlic  '*  ser- 
vant of  the  servants  of  God  bade  health  and  Messing;  to 
the  illustrious  King  of  the  English,"  and  then  unfoIdiMl 
his  desires.  All  the  Kings  of  the  English,  he  was  plca.<c<l 
to  say,  had  excelled  all  other  Monarchs  in  the  world  in 
glory  of  arms,  and  in  nobility  of  soul.  They  had  been 
patrons'  of  all  faithful  people  in  seasons  of  adversity  ;  and 
therefore  with  entire  confidence  the  suffering  Christians 
of  Palestine  cast  themselves  upon  the  mercy  of  Henry  II., 
at  a  time  when  peril,  nay,  when  extermination,  threat- 
ened. The  arm  of  "his  royal  magnitude,"  they  hojx^d, 
would  bring  succour  to  the  members  of  Christ,  who 
had  raised  him  to  his  present  height  of  excelhnice,  and 
ordained  that  he  should  become  an  impregnable  wall  of 
defence  against  the  impugners  of  that  sacred  name.  "  His 
serenity  "  must  have  heard  the  frequent  and  bitter  com- 
plaints that  resounded  from  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem, 
— special  heritage  of  the  Crucified, — a  land  which  the 
Creator  of  all  things  had  set  apart  for  Himself,  and 
favoured  with  peculmr  privileges.  That  land  was  now 
overrun,  and  trodden  down,  by  a  most  perfidious  and 
filthy  people,  and,  unless  quickly  succoured,  would  be 
ruined  without  remedy,  to  the  irreparable  damage  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

Lucius  then  recounted  the  evil  doings  of  Saladin,  that 
most  fierce  persecutor  of  the  Christian  name ;  and  after 
descanting,  as  pathetically  as  he  could,  on  the  misery  and 
calamity  that  had  befallen  the  representatives  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  he  implored  "his 
magnificence,"  in  these  apostolic  letters,  to  enlarge  his 
heart,  and  make  haste  to  remedy  the  desolation,  and 
drive  away  the  confusion,  of  that  sacred  land.  A  motive, 
also,  might  be  suppHed  to  "his  highness,"  by  the  con- 
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hideration  that  that  kingdom  just  now  needed  the  protec- 
tion of  a  King,  and  that  its  great  men  placed  in  him  only 
their  entire  hope  of  defence.  But  the  Pope's  "  venerable 
hrother,"  Heraclius,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  his 
heloved  son,  the  Master  of  the  Hospital,  will  give  all 
needful  explanation,  and  add  all  necessary  intreaty.  The 
Pontiff  charges  him  to  give  them  a  kind  reception,  and 
to  comply  with  their  desires ;  and  then,  referring  to  his 
penitential  vows  after  the  death  of  Becket,  winds  up  with 
the  clear  hint  following : — 

"  Indeed,  yowr  prudence  will  rememher,  and  with  care- 
ful meditation  will  revolve  within  yourself,  that  promise 
wherewith  you  hoimd  your  excellency  to  afford  succour  to 
the  land  aforesaid,  and  will  show  yoiu^elf  so  careful  and 
attentive  in  this  matter,  that  your  conscience  accuse  you 
not  in  the  tremendous  judgment,  and  that  the  questioning 
of  that  severe  Judge  who  is  not  to  he  deceived  condemn 
you  not."  * 

I  do  not  criticise  this  letter  of  the  Pope,  nor  try  to 
fix  the  standard  of  Christianity  that  might  have  been 
then  extant  at  Eome,  but  call  on  a  witness,  at  the  same 
time  living  in  Palestine,  to  give  his  description  of  those 
Christians  with  whose  overthrow,  it  was  said,  Christianity 
itself  would  be  in  danger  of  ruin. 

"  Instead  of  our  fathers,  who  were  religious  men,  fear- 
ing God,  has  arisen  a  new  race,  most  wicked  and  aban- 
doned. They  have  cast  off  Christian  faith.  "Without 
restraint,  and  even  without  knowing  or  caring  why,  they 
everywhere  trample  upon  every  law ;  and  are  as  bad, 
or  worse  than  they  who  said  to  God,  *  Depart  from  us,  for 
we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  Thy  ways.'  From  these, 
being  provoked  to  anger,  the  Lord  has  justly  withdrawn 
His  grace,  in  punishment  of  their  sins.  Such  are  the  men 
of  the  present  age,  and  especially  in  the  East,  whose 
manners,  or,  rather,  whose  monstrous  vices,  defy  descrip- 
tion ;  and  if  one  were  to  endeavour  to  reduce  them  to 
history,  he  would  seem  to  be  writing  satire."  Thus 
speaks  William,  Bishop  of  Tyre.f 

James,  Bishop  of  Acre,J:   who  wrote  his  History  of 
Jerusalem  soon  afberwards,  goes  further  into  detail  than  I 
can  choose  to  follow  him.  ijnong  other  things,  he  says : — 
*  Hoveden.  t  ^^'  ^m.  1  Lib.  Ixix.— Ixxii. 
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''After  that  almost  the  whole  world,  with  alms,  obla- 
tions, and  yarious  gifts,  had  become  tributary  to  tbc 
Prelates  of  the  Churches,  and  to  the  regulars,  tht*  slifp- 
herds  did  no  more  than  feed  thenwelvi*s,  takinj^  tht*  tUvre 
and  milk  of  the  flock,  but  caring  nothiui^  for  their  souls. 
Made  examples  of  treachery  to  their  inferiors,  thosi'  fat 
kine   of  the  hills   of  Samaria  grow  wealthy  upon  tlie 

Siverty  of  Christ,  proud  over  His  humiUty,  lM):istful  by 
is  reproach.  On  the  patrimony  of  Christ  they  fatten, 
swagger,  and  wax  rich ;  foi^tting  that  our  Lord  liado 
Peter  feed  the  sheep,  not  shear  them.  They  seek  tln'ir 
own  things,  not  what  is  due  to  JtH5us  Clirist.  UVmmX 
leaders  of  the  blind,  dogs  that  cannot  bark,  they  have 
pompously  intruded  into  the  house  of  the  Lonl,  ami, 
having  the  key  of  knowledge,  suffer  none  else  to  enter  in. 
Miserably  covered  with  the  leprosy  of  (lehazi,  tliey  set  up 
again  in  the  churches  everywhere  the  tal)li.»s  of  the  money 
changers  which  the  Lord  had  overthrown,  and  tlie  seats 
of  them  that  sell  doves ;  saying,  with  Judas,  '  What  will 
ye  give  us,  and  we  will  betray  Him  to  you  ?'  They  all 
love  gifts,  they  follow  bribes,  they  take  away  the  keys 
from  Simon  Peter,  and  give  them  to  Simon  Magus.  From 
their  Lord's  table  they  do  not  only  throw  crumbs  to  the 
dogs,  they  take  the  loaves,  and  fling  them  to  their  own 
puppies,  impure  ofi&pring  of  their  impurities."  The 
Monks  had  gro¥ni  wealthy,  broken  through  all  diseipline, 
and  then  destroyed  one  another.  The  various  ecelesijistieid 
bodies  were  armed  against  each  other,  and  the  last  shadow 
of  discipline  had  passed  away.  As  for  the  laity,  this 
censor  describes  their  licentiousness  so  broadly,  that  I 
may  not  lift  the  veil.  Certainly,  if  what  he  writes  is 
true,  the  manners  of  Jerusalem  were  little  better  than 
those  of  the  cities  of  the  plain.  And  if  the  western  world 
had  not  been  as  deeply  sunk  in  ignorance  as  they,  |)eoplo 
would  have  thought  it  better  to  leave  the  Christians  of 
F^destine  to  be  himibled  by  the  Saracens,  than  to  con- 
tinue their  supplies  of  men  and  money  to  aid  a  sensual 
priesthood  and  a  degraded  people. 

Then  he  describes  the  Pullans,  or  Creoles  of  Palestine, 

in  whom  were  mingled  Syrian  and  European  blood.  They 

had  the  luxury  and  jealousy  of  Orientals,  were  dissolved 

in  effeminacy,  and  degraded  by  every  refinement  of  licen- 
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tiousness.  In  religion  they  were  Christians  by  profession, 
hut  hy  practice  Pagans.  The  spurious  Christianity  of 
Europe  had  little  of  their  observance.  They  abandoned 
themselves  to  witchcraft,  and  the  wildest  superstitions  of 
the  East  and  West  combined.  So  much  for  the  subject 
of  the  letter. 

Secondly  :  Together  with  the  Patriarch,  the  Master  of 
the  Hospital,  and  a  train  of  Hospitallers  and  Templars, 
presented  themselves  to  King  Henry,  bearing  a  blessed 
banner,  the  standard  of  the  King  of  Jerusalem,  that 
should  be  carried,  as  they  hoped,  with  his  army,  and 
planted  triumphantly  on  the  walls  of  cities  now  profaned 
by  the  occupation  of  the  Saracens. 

Thirdly :  They  also  bore  the  keys  of  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem, of  the  tower  of  David,  and  of  the  sepulchre  of  our 
Lord.  Fulk,  an  uncle  of  King  Henry,  had  been  King  of 
Jerusalem ;  and  therefore  they  called  on  him,  as  heir  to 
that  crown,  to  reconquer  the  realm  for  the  Church. 

On  their  first  approach  they  threw  themselves  on  the 
ground,  and  performed  the  ceremony  of  weeping, — one  of 
those  monkish  tricks  which  is  now  almost  unknown 
among  us, — with  long-continued  sobbings ;  and,  when  this 
was  finished,  delivered  the  royal  banner,  and  the  keys, 
repeated  a  message  from  the  chiefs  whom  they  had  left 
behind,  and  dehvered  to  the  King  the  letter  that  I  have 
described  above. 

The  King  took  the  sacred  objects,  replied  that,  God 
willing,  all  would  go  on  well,  and  appointed  a  time  and 
place  for  giving  them  an  answer,  the  first  Sunday  of  Lent, 
and  London. 

Not  on  Sunday,  March  10th,  according  to  appoint- 
ment, but  on  Monday,  18th,*  the  King,  the  Patriarch, 
the  Bishops,  Earls,  and  Barons  of  England,  with 
WilHam  King  of  Scotland,  and  David  his  brother, 
and  the  Earls  and  Barons  of  their  kingdom,  met 
at  Clerkenwell.  Many  of  the  assembly,  moved  by  the 
preaching  of  HeracHus  and  of  Baldwin,  the  new  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  had  already  taken  the  Cross ;  and 
the  King  solemnly  adjured  all  his  faithful  servants  to 

*  I  follow  Roger  of  "Wendover  for  this  date.     The  delay  of  eight  days 
indicates  reluctance,  probably  in  the  Barons.     Or  it  might  have  been 
caaaed  by  the  distance  of  the  King  of  Scotland. 
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make  public  what  the}'  thought  Wduld  ti-nd  to  tin*  sulvu- 
tion  of  his  soul,  adding,  that  he  was  stnniirlv  (lis)Hist  <l  tn 
follow  whatever  advice  they  should  oWW.  Thi*y  joiiuil  in 
deHberation,  and  their  advk-e  to  tin*  Kin^  >v:is,  tli:it. 
whatever  his  subjects  might  do,  he  should  not  hiinsi-ll' 
leave  his  kingdom  to  sulfer  while  he  earrifd  on  an  inu-cr- 
tun  warfare  in  the  far  distant  East.  And.  for  his  own 
part,  he  feared  to  leave  his  dominions  in  Kuro]H'.  lest  they 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  sons,  one  <»!'  whom  was 
again  in  arms,  and  of  the  French,  whose  iricndshi]*.  at 
the  best  of  times,  was  but  a  covert  enmity.  He*  then-lore 
answered  the  Patriarch  accordinjrly. 

Enumerating  the  many  and  ^eat  danp^Ts  that  would 
certainly  follow,  if  he  left  his  kingdom  to  go  on  pil;^rini:ip' 
to  Jerusalem,  he  told  Heraclius  that  he  eoidd  not  ineiir 
such  hazard,  nor  leave  the  kingdom  without  protection 
against  the  rapacity  of  the  French ;  but  that  he  wcmld  yivc? 
liberal  aid,  in  money,  to  as  many  as  ehose  to  set  out  lor 
the  rescue  of  the  Eastern  Church.  To  this  the  Patriarch, 
in  great  anger : 

"  King,  thou  doest  nothing.  We  came  to  ask  for  a 
Prince,  not  for  money.  Any  part  of  the  world  will  send 
us  money,  but  none  can  send  a  Prince.  We  then  "(ore 
want  a  man,  who  may  look  for  money,  not  money  that  a 
man  may  get." 

Henry  recollected  Becket,  and  had  meditated  on  the 
monitory  letter  from  Pope  Lucius.  He  did  not,  there- 
fore, yield  to  anger,  but  kept  silence,  and  Heraclius 
haughtily  quitted  the  assembly.  Perhaps  it  was  after  his 
departure,  if  not  at  another  meeting,  that  the  re])resenta- 
tives  of  England — if  I  may  so  call  the  Earls  and  Harons 
— advised  their  King  to  consult  Philip  Augustus  of 
France,  and  not  to  leave  Europe  unless  in  comi)any  with 
that  King,  and  under  some  agreement  for  the  peacel'ul 
government  of  both  kingdoms  in  their  absence. 

Thus  resolved,  Henry  went  to  Windsor,  and  there  dis- 
posed of  his  son  John  by  making  him  a  knight,  and 
sending  him  over  to  Ireland,  to  be  King,  if  the  Irish 
would  suffer  him.  And  at  the  prayer  of  Baldwin,  Ajch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  Henry  released  his  Queen  Eleanor 
from  prison,  where  she  had  been  shut  up  for  about  twelve 
years,  apparently  with  the  intention  of  removing  her  from 
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England.  She  soon  went  over  to  Aquitaine,  and  took 
possession  of  that  duchy,  which  was  open  to  her  by  the 
submission  of  Eichard  to  his  father,  as  I  have  afready 
noted.  That  satisfied  her  husband's  wishes,  and  she  soon 
found  herself  again  in  durance,  until  his  death  should  be 
the  signal  of  her  deliverance. 

On  the  day  after  Palm-Sunday,  (April  16th,)  an  earth- 
quake shook  almost  all  England,  "  such  as  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  had  not  been  heard  of,"  thinks  Hoveden ; 
"  for  rocks  were  rent,  and  stone  houses  fell.  The  metropo- 
litan church  of  Lincoln  was  cleft  from  top  to  bottom."  The 
shocks  foimd  Henry,  Heraclius,  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
and  many  chief  men,  at  Dover,  ready  to  cross  the  Chan- 
nel on  the  Tuesday ;  and  we  can  hardly  imagine  that  the 
crusaders  would  ftul  to  make  some  use  of  such  an  occur- 
rence to  stir  up  the  superstition  of  the  reluctant  Monarch. 
Whether  using  this  opportunity  or  not,  Heraclius  resumed 
the  subject  of  his  mission ;  and  finding  that  although  the 
King  of  England  had  condescended  to  overlook  his  inso- 
lence at  Clerkenwell,  and  to  conduct  him  with  great 
honour  to  the  place  of  embarkation,  he  would  not  swear 
to  take  the  Cross,  he  broke  out  again  more  violently : 

"  Hitherto  thou  hast  reigned  gloriously ;  but  now.  He 
whom  thou  hast  deserted  will  desert  thee.  Remember 
what  the  Lord  has  given  to  thee,  and  what  thou  didst 
return  to  Him  ;  how  thou  wast  unfaithful  to  the  King  of 
[France,  and  how  thou  didst  kill  the  blessed  Thomas ;  and 
that  now  thou  art  refusing  to  give  protection  to  the 
Christians." 

For  a  moment  thrown  off  his  guard,  the  King  betrayed 
great  anger ;  and  then  the  Patriarch,  ambitious  of  a 
larger  figure  than  he  had  yet  been  able  to  put  on, 
stretched  out  his  neck,  and,  walking  up  to  the  King,  with 
his  shaven  crown  foremost,  cried : 

"  Do  to  me  as  thou  didst  to  Thomas.  1  should  rather 
like  to  be  killed  by  thee  in  England,  just  as  I  might  be 
by  the  Saracens  in  Syria :  for  thou  art  worse  tlum  any 
Saracen." 

To  whom  the  King,  indignant :  "  If  all  my  men  were 
one  body,  and  could  speak  with  one  mouth,  they  would 
not  dare  to  utter  such  things  in  my  presence." 

In  return,  the  Patriarch :  "  It  is  no  wonder  that  they 
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We  not  thee,\mt  thine:  for  this  mob  that  follows  thee  ia4 
made  up  of  slavefl,  not  men." 

Then  the  King,  fearful,  and  expostulatiiiir :  *'  I  fannot 
go;  for  my  sons  would  rise  up  against  me  in  my  ahs«'nce." 

To  this  the  representative  of  the  holy  city,  ami  key- 
bearer  of  the  holy  places,  rejoined  :  "  X«i  wnndi-r.  Thi-y 
came  from  the  devil,  and  to  the  devil  they  will  j^o."  Thus 
Baying,  he  vt'ithdrew  his  foot  from  Kn<rlish  soil,  and  t;<it 
into  a  boat,  to  recross  the  Channel.  Kin*;  Henry  wu.< 
uneasy,  and  soon  followed  him,  ha.stenin^  to  L-onter  with 
Philip  Augustus  of  France,  according  to  the  counsi*!  of 
his  Barons.  Philip  could  not  consent  to  £:o  on  pil^rrim- 
age ;  and  the  two  Kings  agreed  that  they  would  remain 
1^  home,  but  offer  men  and  money  to  the  cause  of  Jerusa- 
lem. They  did  so,  and  the  Patriarch  bent  his  way  east- 
ward in  sullen  dissatisfaction. 

Still  smarting,  however,  under  the  rod  of  ]X'nance, 
Henry  sent  messengers  to  Urban  111.,  who  had  just 
ascended  the  Papal  throne,  and  asked  pennission  to  create 
one  of  his  sons  King  of  Jerusalem,  with  the  understand- 
ing, of  course,  that  a  King  thus  made  would  <ro  thither 
to  attempt  the  government  of  that  decaying  realm.  Tlie 
Pope  gladly  gave  consent,  and,  in  token  of  ^ood-will 
towards  the  intended  King,  sent  over  a  new  crown,  con- 
■isting  of  a  peacock's  feathers,  stuck  into  a  ring  of  gold  ; 
frail  emblem  of  a  dying  royalty. 

JEBTJSALE3C. 

Eighty-eight  years  has  Jerusalem  been  in  possession 
of  the  crusaders,  but  now  intelligence  comes  that  Saladin, 
Sultan  of  Eg\'pt  and  Syria,  has  taken  it  from  them,  and 
that  the  kingdom  is  a  wreck.  In  passing  to  a  new  scene, 
we  must  pause  for  a  moment  to  survey  our  ground.  No 
description  borrowed  from  the  sacred  writings  could  8er\e 
to.  convey  an  idea  of  the  Jerusalem  of  the  tweli'th  cen- 
tmy.  Neither  does  the  city  as  it  now  stands  agree  with 
that,  the  sepulchre  perhaps  excepted.  The  Bishop  of 
Acre,  whose  picture  of  the  inhabitants  I  have  partially 
borrowed,  tells  us  of  Jerusalem  as  he  saw  it.* 

The  holy  dty  Jerusalem,  wherein  om:  Lord  exhibited 
♦  lab.  li.— Ixiii. 
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bodily  the  mysteries  of  our  redemption,  is  situate  on  a 
lofty  bill,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  strong  wall ;  is  not 
remarkable  either  for  smallness  or  magnitude,  but  of  such 
a  size  that  an  arrow  may  be  shot  across  it  from  wall  to 
wall.  On  the  western  side  it  has  a  fort,  constructed  of 
large  square  stones,  strongly  cemented,  and  also  bound 
together  by  melted  lead  poured  into  the  joints  between 
them.  This  fortification  overlooks  the  city,  and  is  called 
the  Tower  of  David.  Moimt  Sion  is  on  the  south,  and 
the  Mount  of  Olives  on  the  east.  On  the  rebuilding  of 
Jerusalem  by  ^lius  Adrian,  the  wall  of  the  renewed  city 
was  extended  beyond  the  site  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  where 
the  Christians  afterwards,  through  reverence  of  the  place, 
erected  a  fabric  of  circular  form,  arched  over,  and  having 
an  opening  in  the  top.  This  was  inclosed  in  the  Church 
of  the  Resurrection,  now  regarded  as  chief  among  the 
holy  places. 

Here,  says  the  Bishop,  the  body  of  the  Lord  was 
honourably  buried,  embalmed  in  spices.  Here  it  rested 
until  the  third  day,  and  on  that  day  rose  again.  In 
this  place  the  angels  appeared  to  the  holy  women,  and 
here  the  soldiers  upon  watch  became  as  dead  men.  In 
this  place,  moreover,  sacred  fire  descended  from  heaven 
on  the  eve  of  the  resurrection.  And  while  the  faithful 
throughout  the  world  say,  "  The  Lord  hath  risen  from 
His  tomb,  who  for  us  himg  upon  the  cross,'*  the  Canons 
of  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection  alone  enjoy  the  prero- 
gative of  saying,  "  The  Lord  arose  out  of  this  tomb,** 
towards  which  they  and  the  congregation  look.  And  in 
like  manner,  on  Easter-Simday,  when  it  is  said,  "  He  is 
not  here,  but  risen,"  the  Deacon  who  reads  the  Gospel 
points  with  his  finger  to  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord. 
Here,  too,  is  Calvary,  most  noble  among  holy  places,  for 
memory  of  our  Saviour's  passion.  Here  they  nailed  Him 
to  the  cross,  and  gave  him  vinegar  and  gall  to  drink. 
Here  He  was  derided  by  the  Jews,  counted  with  trans- 
gressors, condemned  to  shameful  death,  made  prayer  for 
those  who  slew  him,  confided  His  mother  to  John,  pro- 
mised salvation  to  the  thief,  with  crying  and  tears  gave 
up  the  ghost,  and  shed  blood  and  water  from  His  side. 
Here  they  cdvided  His  raiment,  and  cast  lots  for  His 
vesture.  These  very  rocks  were  rent,  and  this  ground 
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qnaked.  On  this  earth  flowed  His  blood,  and  on  it  ri-U 
the  shadow  when  the  sun  was  darki*ni»d. 

Hither  come  devout  pilgrims,  brinpni^  tlio  oflmng 
of  humble  and  contrite  hearts;  and,  "iis  if  they  wi-ro 
trodden  in  the  wine-press  of  His  passion,  sluil  trars  of 
pity."  This  is  Sion,  city  of  our  stren^h.  nuTc  is  a 
sweetness  here  that  touches,  refreshes,  comforts,  and  fe«'(ls 
the  soul  by  its  pre-eminence  of  holiness.  In  this  city  the 
Lord  ate  with  His  disciples  the  paschal  supinT,  \vashe<l  the 
Apostles'  feet,  and  left  us  an  example  of  humility.  Hero 
it  was  that  He  ate  with  them  his  lust  su]))M'r,  **  instituted 
the  New  Testament,  and  gave  to  his  diseiples  bread 
changed  into  his  own  body  to  eat,  and  wine  ehan^'<l  into 
his  own  blood  to  drink.'*  All  the  incidents  in  the  hist<>ry 
of  the  Lord's  ministration  were  thus  recounted  by  tliis 
enthusiastic  Preacher  of  crusade ;  and  again  tlie  jwople  of 
the  west  pointed  to  this  most  holy  city,  where,  <^n  tlio 
day  of  Pentecost,  the  celestial  flame  descendt^il,  the  soinid 
of  the  mighty  rushing  wind  was  heard,  and  the  gift  of 
tongues  conferred. 

They  even  marked,  as  was  imagined,  a  restoration  of 
the  ancient  temple,  "  by  faithful  and  religious  men  again 
repaired  decently  and  magniflcently  in  the  same  plaet.', 
with  wonderful  and  subtle  artifice."  *  In  tliis  place,  u))on 
a  rock,  still  preserved  in  the  temple  itself,  they  say  that 
the  destroying  angel  stood  and  appeared  to  David  after 
he  had  sinned  by  numbering  the  people.  And  even  the 
Saracens  called  this  "the  rock,"  and  treated  it  with 
scrupulous  religious  reverence.  In  short,  every  event  or 
minute  occurrence  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
every  tradition,  too,  that  could  by  any  ingenuity  be 
referred  to  these  holy  places,  was  recoimted ;  and,  to  the 
exclusion  of  justice,  mercy,  and  truth, — to  say  nothing  of 
Gospel  Mth, — supplied  the  chief  material  to  the  Preachers 
for  declamation,  and  to  the  Monks  for  gain. 

But  the  traditional  sanctity  of  the  place,  as  it  commu- 
nicated no  virtue  to   the   inhabitants,  neither  could  it 

♦  This  Ib  pure  fiction.  After  taking  Jerusalem,  (a.d.  637,)  the  Calii)h 
Omar  built  a  mosque  on  the  site  of  the  temple.  This  mosque  was  called 
the  temple  by  Christian  writers,  as  here  by  William  of  T^re ;  but  the 
invention  has  been  long  forgotten,  and  every  one  now  understands  that 
on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Herod  the  mosque  of  Omar  was  built. 
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shield  them  from  the  judgment  of  Him  whose  name  they 
desecrated,  nor  afford  any  defence  against  the  valour  of  a 
greater  Prince  than  any  who  had  arisen  among  the 
Saracens  since  the  foundation  of  that  little  kingdom  hy 
Geoflfry  de  Bouillon  in  the  year  1099.  Let  us  add,  then, 
to  the  ahove  notice  of  the  city  as  it  was  given  hy  a 
contemporary,  a  few  lineaments  from  a  portraiture  of  the 
conqueror  hy  one  of  his  most  faithful  servants.* 

SALADII^^. 

The  reader  may  deduct  from  the  pan^yric  of  Bohadin, 
a  fervent  admirer  of  this  great  Sultan,  as  much  as,  here- 
after, may  seem  necessary ;  hut  I  will  not  weaken  a  sen- 
tence, so  far  as  my  pen  can  render  it,  through  the  Latin 
version  of  Schultens,  in  the  few  paragraphs  that  foUow. 

"  Victorious  King !  Defender  of  the  faith !  Conqueror 
of  the  slaves  of  the  Cross !  Standard-bearer  of  justice 
and  equity !  Salvation  of  the  world  and  of  religion ! 
Saladin,  leader  of  the  Mussulmans,  and  even  Sultan  of 
Islamism  itself,  who  dehvered  the  holy  house  of  Godf 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  idolaters,  was  preserver  of  two 
most  holy  cities. J  Ahnodaffer  Joseph,  son  of  Job  the 
son  of  Schiadsi,  whose  sepulchre  may  God  water  with  the 
dew  of  His  favour,  granting  him,  from  the  throne  of  His 
mercy,  to  taste  of  the  sweetness  of  the  fruits  of  faith ! 

"  Abu  Beker  delivered  that  the  Prophet  §  was  wont  to 
say,  that  a  just  ruler  is  the  shadow  of  God  in  the  world, 
whom,  even  as  he  has  done  to  others,  God  will  cover  with 
the  shadow  of  his  throne  in  the  day  when  other  shade 
there  shall  be  none.  But  as  for  the  dishonest  ruler,  a 
mischief  to  others  and  to  himself,  him  will  God  make 
poor  in  the  day  of  resurrection.  Moreover,  there  is 
allotted  to  the  just  ruler  the  daily  help  of  sixty  most 
righteous  servants  of  God,  stoutly  fighting  for  the  good 
of  his  soul. 

*  BohodUn,  Vita  et  Res  Qesta  Sultani,  Almalichi  Alnasiri,  Saladini, 
Abi  Modafferi  Josefi  F.  Jobi,  F.  Sjadsi,  Auctore  Bohadiuo  F.  Sjeddadi. 
Nee  non  exoerpta  ex  Historia  Universali  Abulfedse,  etc.  Edidit  et 
Latine  vertit  Albertas  Schultens.    Ludg.  Batav.,  1732. 

t  The  mosque  of  Omar. 

i  Jerusalem  and  Mecca. 

j  Mohammed. 
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"Such  a  ruler  did  this  Prince  of  pious  memory  i>r«»ve 
himself  to  he.  He  was  just,  clement,  merciful ;  j)ri»ttM't«»r 
of  the  poor  against  the  powerful.  Twice  cvrrv  week,  nn 
the  second  day  and  on  the  fourth,  he  devotee  I  *hiins*'lf  t<» 
the  administration  of  justice,  presiding  over  a  company 
of  lawyers,  judges,  and  learned  men,  and  allowctl  free  an<l 
open  access  to  litigants  of  every  class  and  aj^'.  -j^rcat  and 
small,  even  to  old  women  and  old  men  in  their  <locn'pi- 
tade;  and  this  custom  he  adhered  to  wlicn  on  joiinn-ys 
and  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home  and  in  tlie  city.  At  all 
other  times  he  accepted  whatever  petitions  were  lin)u;;Iit 
to  him,  daily  opening  the  gates  of  justice,  and  ncvtr 
sending  any  one  away  who  came  into  his  j>rcscncc  <in 
account  of  business  or  suit.  A  scribe  sat  by  him  day  and 
night,  to  mark  each  petition  with  his  rescript,  according 
as  his  heart  might  be  divinely  inspired  to  reply." 

According  to  Bohadin,  the  great  Sultan  never  suffered 
natural  affection  to  warp  him  when  called  on  to  administer 
justice ;  and,  being  superior  to  the  sordid  spell  of  avarice, 
knew  no  better  use  of  wealth  than  to  shower  it  upon  tlic 
poor  and  the  deserving.  He  was  brave,  and  combined  the 
endurance  of  the  soldier  with  the  courage  of  the  captain. 

"  "When  the  enemy  was  daily  in  our  presence,  Saladin, 
again  and  again,  rode  out  to  reconnoitre ;  and  once,  when 
more  than  seventy  ships  anchored  off  Acre  in  a  single 
night,  and  I  had  been  eoimting  them  as  they  came  in 
sight  from  the  hour  of  evening  prayer  *  until  sunset,  he 
waa  so  far  from  being  troubled,  that  it  seemed  to  give 
him  greater  spirit.  And  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight,  ho 
would  ride  constantly  through  the  army,  attended  only 
by  one  servant  with  a  horse,  and  so,  galloping  right  and 
leift,  would  give  his  orders  to  the  divisions,t  and  bid  them 
advance  or  halt,  as  he  judged  best,  ever  pressing  hard 
upon  the  foe.  In  sight  of  both  armies  he  would  coolly 
nde  on,  attending  to  the  book  of  traditions  which  I  read, 
selecting  aU  the  most  famous  passages;  and  he  never 
fd^t  what  he  heard  upon  the  field  of  battle." 

He  never  manifested  alarm,  never  yielded  to  impati- 
ence, was  never  hurried  into  precipitancy. 

♦  At  the  decline  of  the  sun  from  the  meridian,— just  after  twelve 
o'dock.    Koran,  chap,  xivii.     "  The  Night  Journey." 
t  Of  which  there  were  always  five.    Beland.  Dissert,  x.,  sec.  13. 
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"  The  most  high  God  said," — ^it  is  Bohadin  who  still 
speaks, — " '  They  who  march  for  us  to  holy  war,  them 
will  we  direct  in  our  ways.  Surely  God  is  with  them 
who  perform  good  works.' 

"  On  this  care,  then,  of  holy  war,  this  most  pious  Pnnce 
was  hent  so  absolutely  in  mind  and  thought,  that  you 
might  have  dared  to  swear  with  any  oath  that  when  he 
had  once  entered  upon  the  contest,  he  would  not  spend  a 
single  piece  of  money  except  towards  the  expenses  of  this 
campaign.  For  so  vehement  a  love  and  zeal  for  this  holy 
war  possessed  him,  that,  if  I  may  so  speak,  not  only  his 
heart,  but  his  very  ribs  and  breast,  were  all  burning  with 
it,  and  so  ardently,  that  all  his  discourse,  and  meditation, 
and  attention,  and  anxiety,  all  was  directed  to  this  single 
object;  nor  could  he  love  any  one  who  did  not  in  like 
manner  urge  him  to  the  performance  of  this  work." 

This  was  the  man  who  brought  the  resources  of  his 
kingdom  to  overwhelm  the  Franks.  He  was  no  fanatic, 
although  a  barbarian,  and  cruel ;  and  notwithstanding  his 
ostentation  of  reverence  for  the  Koran  and  the  Sonna,  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  was  a  very  enthusiastic  Mussul- 
man. But  he  was  a  thorough  soldier,  and  observed 
military  ceremonies ;  and  what  is  essential  in  the  pane- 
gyric of  him  by  Bohadin,  as  a  ruler  of  his  own  people,  is 
not  contradicted  by  history.  His  victory,  therefore, 
spread  alarm  through  Europe  ;  and  imless  the  war  could 
be  carried  on  vigorously  in  the  East,  the  Sovereigns  might 
reasonably  fear  that  it  would  be  brought  home  to  their 
own  gates.  And  this  is  the  antagonist  whom  Bichard  is 
to  meet  in  Palestine,  and  whom  he  must  check,  if  he 
cannot  conquer.  At  least,  he  may  gather  renown  from 
warfare  with  the  greatest  captain  of  the  East. 

SALADIN  TAKES   JEBrSALEM. 

After  taking  Ascalon,  and  several  places  near  Jerusalem, 
Saladin  "  made  bare  the  leg  of  his  strength,"  and  marched 
to  the  holy  city,  which  he  invested  with  his  army.  He 
had  already  won  the  victory  over  as  large  an  army  as  the 
Franks  could  muster.  Guy  de  Lusignan,  King  of  Jeru- 
salem, was  a  captive,  ignominiously  carried  in  his  train ; 
and  the  true  cross,  as  the  crusaders  called  it,  and  which 
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they  had  brought  into  the  battle  that  its  i)n»s«'iioe  iniirht 
lender  them  invincible,  was  in  his  custofly.  Tin*  KniLfhts 
of  the  Temple  and  St.  John,  wliom  ho  had  taken  prismitTs, 
were  decapitated  in  his  presence,  eacli  one  hy  an  Kuiir  or 
a  Doctor.  After  this,  the  terror  of  his  approadi  alnin- 
Tanquished  all  the  places  that  lay  Ix'twcvn  Ascalon  aii<i 
JenLBslem. 

First  encamping  on  the  western  side  of  tlie  city,  tlie 
Sultan  summoned  its  inhabitants  to  sum'nder.  otr(*riii>; 
them  liberty,  and  lands  whereon  to  setth*.  Hut  tlu-y 
refused ;  and  he  swore  on  the  Koran  that  he  would  hiy 
the  walls  prostrate,  and  give  the  people  to  the  sword. 

After  spending  some  days  on  the  same  spot,  and  sei'ini^ 
many  Saracens  and  Franks  killed  in  fierce  encounters,  he 
removed  to  the  north  side,  undermined  tlio  walls,  ami 
plied  his  engines.  But,  contrary  to  his  vow,  when  tlio 
besieged  threatened  to  bum  down  the  mosque  of  ()ni:u", 
and  kill  five  thousand  Mohammedan  prisoners  that  were 
in  their  power,  he  thought  fit  to  consent  to  other  tenns, 
and  when  the  northern  wall  had  fallen,  entere<l  .Jerusalem. 

All  the  Christians  who  could  find  means  to  comply 
with  the  condition,  being  compelled  to  depart,  paid  for 
their  liberty  at  the  rate  of  each  man  ten  pieces  of  ^old, 
each  woman  five,  and  each*  child  two.  Tlie  Patriarchs 
and  Priests  came  out  in  procession,  laden  with  silvtT,  gold, 
and  jewels  fix)m  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  tlio 
wealth  deposited  by  pilgrims.  Tlie  Queen,  say  some, 
followed  next,  with  Barons  and  Knights. 

Those  who  could  not  pay  the  golden  pieces  were  kej^t 
as  prisoners,  to  be  sold  into  slavery.  Poor  women,  crtty- 
ing  their  infants,  rent  the  air  with  cries,  and,  moved  to 
compassion,  Saladin  restored  to  many  of  them  their  captive 
husbands.  He  also  allowed  some  Hospitallers  to  remain 
in  Jemsalem  to  tend  the  sick. 

Then  he  took  possession  of  the  city;  purified  the 
churches,  as  he  said,  firom  the  idolatry  that  had  been 
committed  in  them ;  and,  to  show  his  contempt  for  the 
displaced  religion,  caused  a  colossal  crucifix  that  stood 
over  the  church  of  the  temple  to  be  dragged  through  the 
mire,  and  then  the  Saracens  exulted,  while  they  "  beheld 
lalamism  covered  with  a  most  splendid  triumph." 
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A    CErSABE  IS  PBEACHED. 


The  first  intelligence  of  these  calamities  that  reached 
Europe  may  be  gathered  from  a  letter  from  Terricus,  Pre- 
ceptor of  the  Temple.  He  announced  that  the  scourge  of 
God  had  fallen  on  the  Holy  Land,  in  pimishment  of  the  sins 
of  its  inhabitants ;  and  related  in  a  few  startling  sentences 
the  destruction  of  the  army  on  the  plains  of  Tiberias,  the 
loss  of  the  holy  cross,  the  capture  of  the  King,  and  the 
slaughter  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  Templars  in  the 
presence  of  Saladin.  At  the  moment  when  he  wrote, 
Jerusalem,  Acre,  Ascalon,  Tyre,  and  Beirout  alone 
remained  to  the  Christians ;  but  he  declared  that,  unless 
God  and  their  brethren  gave  instant  succoiu*,  they  too 
must  fall.  Tyre  could  hold  out  no  longer,  surrounded  as 
it  was  by  an  overwhelming  multitude  of  Turks.  Those 
Turks  covered  the  land  like  ants,  all  the  way  from  Tyre 
to  Jerusalem  and  Gaza.* 

Urban  III.,  then  in  the  midst  of  war  with  the  Emperor 
Frederick  I.,  and  threatened  with  a  ruin  in  his  own  states 
scarcely  less  terrible,  received  this  intelligence  in  Ferrara ; 
and,  smitten  with  despair,  fell  sick  and  died.  (October 
19th,  1187.)  The  dreaded*  report  of  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  had  not  reached  him,t  but  it  came  in  time 
to  add  mourning  to  his  fimerai;  and  the  court  was,  at 
first,  struck  dumb  with  horror.  But  the  Cardinals  hurried 
over  the  ceremony  in  the  cathedral  of  Ferrara ;  and,  after 
binding  themselves  by  common  agreement  to  relinquish 
wealth  and  pleasure,  preach  a  crusade,  and  promote  it  by 
example  as  well  as  word,  to  take  up  the  Cross,  go  begging 
for  help,  and  set  out  first  of  all  for  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem,  they  elected  Albert,  Cardinal  of  St.  Lawrence 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Holy  Eoman  Church,  who  received 
their  adoration  as  Gregory  VIII. 

Meanwhile  the-  doleful  rumour  travelled  westward. 
Eichard  was  in  his  duchy  when  it  reached  him  late  one 
evening;  and  the  next  morning,  very  early,  without 
waiting  for  any  further  simmions,  or  consulting  his 
father  or  any  other  Prince,  he  received,  with  great 
solemnity,  "  the  sign  of  the  Lord's  pilgrimage  and  expedi- 
*  Hoveden.  f  Muratori,  Annali  d'ltalia,  anno  1187. 
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tion"   from  the  hand  of  Bartholomew.   AR'hhishnp   of 
Tours.*     The  flame  of  enthusiasm  8])nnKl. 

Scarcely  had  Kmg  Henry  of  Kii^laiul  heard  of  tlie 
victory  of  Saladin,  when  a  messeiit^T  i-anie  tn  him  witli 
tidings,  that  his  son  Richard,  tot^'tlier  with  a  irn-at 
company  of  knights,  had  taken  up  the  lia<li^e  of  pili;riii>- 
aoe,  and  was  going  to  re-conquer  the  Holy  City.  Hut 
the  King  was  so  troubled  on  hearing  of  this  new  j)osture 
of  afiairs,  and  so  angry  that  Kiehurd  should  have  takfii 
the  Cross  without  first  consultintr  him,  that  lie  sliiit 
himself  up  for  four  days,  and  refused  to  atlmit  any  nun 
into  his  presence,  or  to  attend  to  any  of  the  atfairs  of  liis 
kingdom,  t 

But  it  was  not  possible  to  evade  the  8unmions.  How- 
ever unwilling  the  nobility  of  Euijflaiul  mi«;lit  be  lo 
waste  their  strength  on  a  war  in  Palestine,  without  any 
prospect  of  advantage,  either  to  their  country  t>r  th<ir 
Church,  the  time  had  come  when  refusal  was  no  more 
possible.  William,  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  soon  eame  ovlt 
on  a  mission  to  the  Kings  of  England  and  Franee,  and 
brought,  as  usual,  a  summons  from  the  Poj>e  (Jrep>ry 
VIII.,  addressed  to  "  all  Christ's  faithful "  without  distine- 
tion,  in  an  encyclical,  meant  to  strike  the  key-note  of  one 
grand  war-song,  that  should  resound  through  Christendom. 

"When  we  heard,"  says  the  affrighted  Pontilf,  ** of  the 
tremendous  severity  of  judgment  which  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  had  dealt  on  the  land  of  Jerusalem,  we  and  our 
brethren  were  confoimded  with  so  deep  a  horror,  and 
afflicted  with  so  many  sorrows,  that  we  knew  not  what  to 
do  or  how  to  act,  and  could  only  utter  a  dejdoring  ery, 
and  say,  in  the  language  of  the  Psalmist,  '  The  Heathen 
aie  come  up  into  Thy  heritage,  0  God  ;  they  have  deliled 
Thy  holy  temple ;  they  have  made  Jerusalem  a  hea])  of 
stones.  The  dead  bodies  of  Thy  servants  they  have 
given  to  be  meat  unto  the  fowls  of  the  air ;  and  the  flesh 
of  Thy  saints  unto  the  beasts  of  the  land.*  Taking 
advantage  of  the  dissension  which  the  malice  of  men,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  devil,  had  lately  made  in  that 
country,'*  (and  provoked,  he  should  have  added,  by  the 
violation  of  a  truce,  and  repeated  perfidious  assaults  com- 
mitted by  those  who  call  themselves  his  people,  in  spite 
*  Brompton,  Diceto.  t  Chron.  Gervasii. 
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of  oaths  taken  to  observe  peace,)  "Saladin  has  come  up 
into  those  parts  with  an  armed  multitude ;  and  when  the 
King,  and  Bishops,  and  Templars,  and  Hospitallers,  and 
Barons,  and  Knights  came  forth  to  meet  him  with  the 
people  of  the  land,  and  with  the  Lord's  cross, — ^that  cross 
which  heretofore  had  been  a  sure  protection  and  dear 
defence  against  the  incursions  of  the  Pagans, — they  joined 
battle,  our  party  was  beaten,  the  cross  was  taken,  the 
Bishops  cut  to  pieces,  the  King  made  captive,  and  almost 
all  the  people  killed  by  the  sword,  or  made  prisoners  by 
the  enemy,  so  that  but  few  escaped  to  tell  the  tale.  The 
Templars  and  Hospitallers  were  slain  in  his  presence. 
But  few  places  remain  that  are  not  in  his  power ;  and  we 
have  now  nothing  to  say  but  to  repeat  the  words  of  the 
Prophet :  *  O  that  my  head  were  water,  and  my  eyes  a 
foimtain  of  tears,  that  I  might  weep  night  and  day  for 
the  slain  of  my  people.'  Yet  we  must  not  be  so  cast  down 
with  sorrow  as  to  give  way  to  mistrust,  or  to  think  that 
what  Grod  in  anger  has  sidfered  to  befall  his  people  from 
a  multitude  of  sinners.  He  will  not  alleviate  in  mercy 
when  He  is  appeased,  and  change  our  mourning  and 
weeping  into  joy." 

After  lengthy  moralising,  which  would  add  nothing  to 
our  history,  Grregoiy  concludes  his  letter  thus : — 

"  Fear  not  to  give  your  earthly  goods,  little  as  they 
are,  and  that  cannot  long  endure,  to  them  for  whom  those 
goods  are  promised  and  laid  up,  which  eye  hath  not  seen, 
nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man, 
and  of  which  the  Apostle  speaks,  when  he  says  that  the 
sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed  in  us. 

"  To  those,  therefore,  who  shall  undertake  the  labour 
of  this  journey  with  a  contrite  heart  and  humble  spirit, 
and  shall  die  in  repentance  of  sins,  and  in  true  faith,  we 
promise  a  plenary  indulgence  of  their  crimes,"  (indulgence 
given  beforehand  to  true  believers  and  penitents  to  com- 
mit crimes  !)  "  and  promise  eternal  life.  But  let  them 
know,  that  whether  they  survive  or  are  killed,  they  shall 
have  release  frt)m  making  satisfaction  for  all  their  sins  of 
which  they  make  a  right  confession,  through  the  mercy 
of  Almighty  God,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Apostles 
Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  us.  Their  property,  too,  from  the 
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time  that  they  take  the  Croso,  togethi-r  witli  their  faniilii^, 
are  to  be  taken  under  the  protection  of  tin*  Imly  Umnan 
Chureh,  and  of  the  ArchbishopB,  Bishnjis,  and  ntlicr 
Prelates  of  the  Church  of  God ;  and  tln*R*  ll^l^t  hr  no 
litigation  raised  concerning  anything  thi*v  had  in  (iui<t 
possession  when  thev  took  tlie  Cross,  until  thrlr  n*turn, 
or,  at  least,  until  tlieir  death  in  irrtainly  known;  hut 
until  then  their  property  must  remain  untnu^ln^l.  To 
the  payment  of  usury  *'  (mtercst)  "also,  if  tlu'V  arr  under 
bond  to  any  one,  they  shall  not  be  coni])rllrd :  hut  tln-y 
must  not  wear  costly  apparel,  nor  indulp-  thmjst'lvfs  with 
keeping  dogs  or  binls,  which  seem  to  niinistrr  to  ostenta- 
tion and  luxury,  rather  than  to  necessary  uses ;  hut  let 
them  rather  be  moderate  in  apj)earanee  ami  in  dress, 
wherein  they  may  appear  to  be  doing  ^K'nanee  rather  than 
affecting  empty  glory." 

The  proclamation  of  crusade  was  dated  at  Ferrara, 
October  29th,  1187. 

And  then,  in  order  to  the  same  business,  the  IN>pe  adds 
a  shorter  letter,  containing  certain  working  onhrs.  Hy 
advise  of  the  Cardinals,  many  Bishops  also  a])i»roving,  he 
appointed  that  all  persons  during  the  next  live  years 
should  abstain  from  flesh  at  least  on  Saturdays,  in  tlie 
time  between  Advent  and  Christmas ;  and  that,  on  sill 
Thursdays  and  Saturdays,  all  persons  in  health  should 
abstain  from  flesh.  He  and  the  Cardinals  very  properly 
began  by  imposing  on  their  own  families  another  aclditionid 
last  on  Mondays,  except  in  case  of  sickness,  or  on  the 
occurrence  of  high  festivals,  or  if  prevented  hy  any  other 
evident  cause.  Any  transgressors  of  this  new  rule  weni  to 
be  held  equally  guilty  with  the  breakers  of  a  Lent  fast. 

News  also  came  that  the  Emperor  Fred(.Tie  had  taken 
the  Cross ;  that,  aU  over  the  Continent,  the  dignitaries  of 
Church  and  State  were  putting  on  the  sacred  badge ;  and 
that  many  Princes  were  preparing  to  march  to  the  help 
of  Jerusalem.  The  Preachers  were  addressing  vast  con- 
gregations, and  the  days  of  Peter  the  Hennit  seemed  to 
have  come  back  again.  One  Master  Berther  of  Orleans 
wrote  a  lively  Latin  ballad,  to  be  chanted  hy  Priests  iuid 
Monks  after  the  crusade-sermons,  to  stir  the  multitude  to 
take  up  the  holy  sign ;  and,  after  each  stanza,  this  chorus 
resounded  with  the  voice  of  thousands : — 
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• 
"  Lignum  crucis,  Signum  ducis, 
'        Sequitur  exercitus ; 

Quod  non  cessit,  sed  prsecessit, 
In  vi  Sancti  Spirit^s." 

Trusting  to  follow  the  "  Holy  Cross  "  to  victory  over 
the  cruel  Saracens,  we  may  fancy  how  lustily  they  would 
sing  words  like  these : — 

"  Sign  of  Jesus,  standard  precious, 
Leads  the  host  victorious ; 
It  never  ceded,  but  preceded. 
And  Heaven  made  it  glorious." 

The  year  1188  dawned  on  Europe  just  as  this  new 
enthusiasm  was  wakening.  The  fire  humt  hotter  from 
day  to  day.  On  the  21st  day  of  January,  William  of 
Tyre  had  the  honour  of  meeting  the  English  and  French 
Kings  at  that  place  hetween  Trie  and  Grisors  where  they 
were  wont  to  hold  their  conferences  when  weary  of 
fighting,  or  anxious  to  effect  a  negotiation.  They  were 
then  enemies  again ;  hut  the  Archhishop  hoped  to  hind 
them  in  amity  imder  the  sovereign  obligation  of  the  Cross. 
As  usual.  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Earls,  and  Barons,  appeared 
in  armour  and  in  robes,  and  the  other  great  men  of  both 
kingdoms  came  upon  the  groimd.  But  on  that  day,  the 
representative  of  the  Holy  Land  was  chief  speaker ;  being 
invested  with  the  authority  of  Gregory  VIII.,  whose 
death,  while  preaching  the  crusade  at  Pisa,  had  not  yet 
come  to  knowledge. 

The  mission  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre  was  arduous 
indeed.  He  addressed  himself  first  and  chiefly  to  Henry, 
not  only  because  in  him  there  was  greater  reluctance  to 
be  overcome ;  but  also  because  his  penitential  vow  after 
the  death  of  Becket  was  yet  upon  him.  Many  hours  were 
spent  in  deliberation  or  dispute ;  and  many  plans  proposed 
before  they  could  arrive  at  any  practical  conclusion.  At 
length,  the  two  Kings  came  to  the  determination  that 
each  of  them  should  take  the  Cross,  and  that  they  should 
depart  at  the  same  time,  "  it  appearing  to  each  a  safe  pre- 
caution against  the  one  invading  the  other,  while  absent ; 
for  neither  would  venture  to  go  imless  the  other  went 
also."*      This  agreed  on,  they  exchanged  the  kiss  of 

*  Geoffrey  de  Yinsaof. 
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peace,  and  knelt  to  be  investod  with  tlio  Cniss,  aiul  take 
the  blessing. 

Fervent  with  the  zeal  that  the  cahuuitios  of  l'aK->liin» 
and  the  peril  of  his  o^\ti  see  could  not  but  insj"in'.  tin* 
orator  seemed  venerable,  and  a1ni(»st  diviiu*.  -  Filled 
with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  uuderstaii<liii;r."  says 
Hoveden,  "he  preached  the  wonl  of  (iinl  in  a  wuinlnms 
manner  before  those  Kings  and  Princes,  and  turned  tliiir 
hearts  to  take  the  Cross  ;  and  they,  he  prraeliiu^  aiul  (Jod 
working  with  him,  were  that  day  nuule  friends,  and 
received  the  Cross  from  his  hand,  and  in  tlw  santr  ftour 
there  appeared  the  sign  of  the  Croatt  ovrr  thtm  in  the 
*ifcy."  As  this  is  told  by  one  who  was  probably  jjiisi-nt, 
we  must  either  believe  that  the  allejL^ed  niiraole  was  an 
illusion,  a  fancy  of  some  that  they  could  see  live  stars  in 
the  clear  sky ;  *  or  that  it  was  an  invention  of  the 
annalist  merely  to  grace  the  storj-.  Another  goes  on  to 
say  that  "  this  miracle  being  seen,  the  peoi)le  rushed  in 
crowds  to  take  the  Cross."  t  And  so  great  was  tlie 
multitude  and  crush  that  day,  that  the  jK'oj>le  nearly 
fainted.  To  distinguish  the  nations  in  battle,  the  crosses 
of  the  English  were  white,  those  of  the  French  red,  and 
those  of  the  Flemish  green.  A  wooden  cross  erected  on 
the  ground,  and  a  new^  church,  were  monumental  ol'  the 
event,  and  the  name  of  '*Holy  Field"  rested  on  the  place. 

At  length  Henry  meant  to  go  to  Palestine,  although 
in  the  decline  of  lile,  and  in  an  enfeebled  state  of  healtli. 
While  the  King  of  France,  and  Count  of  Flanders, 
went  home  to  prepare  for  the  expedition,  he  convened 
his  council  at  Caen ;  and  ordained  a  tax  to  be  levied 
throughout  Normandy,  for  maintaining  the  holy  war. 
In  every  parish  a  board  was  to  sit  in  order  to  collect  the 
tax,  making  inquisition  into  the  property  and  income 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  compelling  payment  at  their 
discretion. 

Betuming  to  England,  he  endeavoured,  but  without 
success,  to  stop  a  quarrel  between  the  Archbishop  and  the 
Monks  of  Canterbmy ;  and,  after  this  attempt,  hastened  to 
hold  a  council  at  Geddington,  near  Northampton,  where 
he  met  his  Barons  and  Bishops,  February  11th,  1188,  "  to 
deliberate  concerning  the  defence  of  the  most  holy  land." 
*  Cbion.  Gervasii.  t  llovcden. 
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At  this  council,  or  parliament,  the  statutes  of  Caen  were 
adopted,  whereby  it  was  ordained  "  that  all  clerics  or  laics 
who  did  not  undertake  the  journey  should  pay  a  tenth 
part  of  all  their  income  for  one  year,  and  of  all  their 
chattels,  whether  consisting  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  of  other 
tilings,  excepting  books  and  clothes,  and  clerical  vest- 
ments, and  sacred  ornaments  and  precious  stones,  and 
also  except  horses,  arms,  and  military  equipments  for 
their  own  use."  *  This  is  the  famous  Saladine  Tythe, 
which  was  levied  at  the  same  time  in  France,  and  excited 
extreme  dissatisfaction  among  the  clergy  of  both 
coimtries,  who  complained  bitterly  of  being  taxed,  like 
the  profane  laity,  even  "  for  the  defence  of  the  most 
holy  land."  t 

After  a  recitation  of  the  eight  statutes  of  Caen,  which 
bear  the  impression  of  combined  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
authority,  Baldwin,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  stood  up 
with  the  cross  of  office  in  his  hand,  delivered  a  sermon  of 
exhortation  to  the  people,  and  finished  his  discourse  by 
pronouncing  a  sentence  of  excommimication  on  all  who 
should  presume  to  go  to  war  with  each  other  after  having 
taken  the  holy  Cross  upon  them ;  or  who,  being  at  war, 
should  not  at  once  lay  aside  their  weapons,  and  be  at 
peace. 

The  Bishop  of  Kochester,  also,  as  Vicar  of  his  Grace  of 
Canterbury,  preached  before  the  council,  and  poured  forth 
wondrous  eloquence  on  a  vast  congregation  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions.  Many  clerks  and  many  laymen  took  the 
Cross,  and,  by  the  King's  command,  Baldwin  himself 
prepared  to  itinerate  in  Wales.  The  King  saw  to  the 
appointment  of  collectors  for  all  England.  In  London 
he  commanded  two  hundred  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  to 
make  the  needful  inquests,  and  collect  the  tythe.  York 
was  favoured  with  a  similar  committee  of  one  hundred, 
and  other  chief  towns  were  in  like  manner  distinguished ; 
while  the  ordinary  gatherers  scoured  all  the  country. 
Both  in  town  and  country,  every  man  was  compelled  to 
appear  in  person,  undergo  examination,  and  submit  to  the 
assess;  and  "if  any  were  foimd  refractory,  they  were 

*  Chron.  Gervasii. 

t  Thomasaini,  Vet.  et  Nov.  Discipl.,  pars  iii ,  lib.  i.,  cap.  41,  sec.  4, 
et  cap.  43,  see.  1. 
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■ent  to  prison,  and  bound  in  iron  until  thoy  paid  tlic 
uttermost  farthing."  The  Jews  wcro  not  im*hidt>d  under 
the  provision  of  the  states;  but  leit  at  the  mcrcv  oft  ho 
King,  ''  who  drew  from  them  an  iiicalcul:il>li>  amount  of 
money,"  • — some  say,  a  fourth  part  of  what  ihvy  wcii; 
worth. 

As  the  authority  of  the  Soverei;:n  of  Kni^hmd  <lid  not 
yet  extend  to  Wales,  it  was  noccssary  to  invito  thi*  Wi-lsh, 
whom  Henry  could  not  compel,  iJaldwin,  thiTofon*,  sft 
out  on  this  mission,  accompanied  by  Ilalph  df  (ilanviHe, 
as  far  as  Hereford,  and  entered  Wales  at  Kaihior,  where 
he  found  Resus,  the  son  of  Grittin,  Prince  of  Wales, 
waiting  to  receive  him,  with  several  chief  men  of  tin*  j>rinci- 
pality.  At  Radnor,  Baldwin  preacluHl,  and  then,  at  i\u* 
instance  of  the  King  of  England,  (Serald,  ArchcK'aeon  of 
Brecon,  took  the  cross  from  his  hands  to  servt>  as  an 
example  to  others.  Peter,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  followe*!, 
with  many  more. 

Thence  the  Archbishop  proceeded  on  his  visitation, 
attended  by  Archdeacon  Gerald  only,  to  assist  him  in 
meaching;  and,  passing  along  the  southern  coast  of 
Wales,  made  hid  way  towards  St.  David's,  through  the  dio- 
cese of  Llandaff,  preaching  the  crusade  wherever  lie  could 
find  a  fitting  station.  At  Haverfbrd,  as  a  centnd  point, 
was  gathered  a  large  congregation  of  clergy  and  ]>eople, 
to  whom  he  first  delivered  a  sermon;  and  then  Gerald  t(K)k 
up  the  theme.  For  so  great  wbh  the  i)ower  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's presence,  that  most  of  the  military  youth  of  that 
part  of  the  country  took  the  Cross ;  but  of  the  common 
people,  too  few  to  be  worth  counting.  Mortified  at  the 
scanty  show  of  recruits  out  of  so  great  a  umltitude,  Bald- 
win groaned,  and  cried  out  on  the  stubbornness  of  that 
impracticable  people.  Then  it  was,  that,  handing  his  cross 
to  the  Archdeacon,  he  prayed  him  to  try  what  a  few  words 
of  his  would  do ;  and  once  more  Gerald  put  forth  his 
powers.  The  mass  melted.  So  great  a  crowd  pressed 
around  Baldwin  to  receive  the  sign  of  pilgrimage,  that 
he  was  nearly  suifocated,  and  had  to  call  down  the 
Preacher  to  his  help.  Gainsayers  were  seen  to  weep,  and 
persons  who  had  thought  it  inconsistent  with  the  duties 
of  patriotism  to  forsake  their  country  on  the  errantry  of 
*  HovedcD. 
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a  crusade,  came  forward  to  solicit,  on  bended  knees,  the 
honour  of  the  Cross. 

Even  the  Preacher  wondered  at  his  own  success ;  for  it 
could  not  be  accounted  for  by  any  common  way  of 
reasoning.  Assuredly,  the  Welsh  were  not  moved  by  his 
argument,  nor  could  they  understand  a  word  of  his  de- 
scription of  the  woes  of  Palestine,  inasmuch  as  he  spoke 
French,  and  largely  quoted  Latin,  which  was  all  one  to 
them.  But  every  one  understood  what  he  wanted.  The 
pleasure  of  the  King  of  England,  the  sununons  of  the 
Pope,  and  the  presence  of  an  Archbishop  with  his  train, 
were  intelligible  enough.  The  frown  that  lowered  on 
Baldwin's  brow,  and  the  vehemence  of  the  orator,  with 
the  importimate  perseverance  of  the  whole  recruiting 
party,  needed  not  the  tongue  of  a  dragoman  to  make 
deep  impression.  Mord  than  two  hundred  were  that 
day  enlisted;  and  Baldwin  often  declared  that  he  had 
never  seen  so  many  tears  shed  as  at  Haverford. 

The  Archdeacon  himself,  who  records  these  doings  with 
a  singularly  childish  complacency,  accepted  the  tears  of 
the  people  as  praise  of  the  Preacher,  and  recollected  how 
Bernard,  also  a  preacher  of  crusade,  had  wrought  wonders 
among  the  Germans  by  addressing  them  in  French ;  for, 
although  they  understood  not  one  word  of  his  discourses, 
they  beat  their  breasts  in  penitential  grief  while  he  told 
them  of  their  sins,  they  wept  at  the  proper  moment,  and 
they  did  precisely  as  he  bade  them,  but  cared  so  little 
about  his  meaning,  that  when  the  interpreter  began  to 
sj)eak,  they  ceased  to  listen.  Even  so  it  happened  with 
the  Archdeacon  of  Brecon. 

The  Earl  of  Moreton,  however, — afterwards  King 
John, — ^who  then  held  the  county  of  Pembroke  by  gift 
from  the  King,  his  father,  and  who  perfectly  well  under- 
stood the  whole  matter,  disapproved  of  the  proceedings  of 
these  recruiters ;  and  when,  some  time  afberwards,  he  saw 
Gerald  in  England,  angrily  rebuked  him  for  having  rob- 
bed his  coimty  of  its  best  men,  on  whom  he  relied  for 
defence  against  the  Welsh ;  and  told  him  that,  in  so  doing, 
he  had  not  in  the  least  degree  contributed  to  the  succour 
of  Jerusalem,  but  to  the  ruin  of  his  own  country ;  and 
accused  him  of  having  emptied  Wales  also  of  its  bravest 
men,  intending  to  take  advantage  of  their  absence  to 
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betray  the  Principality  to  some  n-lativis  «if  liis  <»wn. 
"To  which  the  Archdeacon  hrietly  aiiswiTt-il.  tlint  <imiI, 
the  Searcher  of  hearts,  knew  what  was  his  intfutimi.  ami 
He  would  judge."  Indeed  it  was  not  likely  that  Karl 
John's  suspicion  of  treachery  had  any  t'ouiulatiitn. 

Hastening  onward  to  St.  Davijl's,  the  Arehhishn]>  Irft 
the  Archdeacon  to  prosecute  his  lahnur.  and,  iiiovt'd  hy 
his  French  orations,  many  Welshmen  tixik  the  Cmss. 
But  when  an  interjireter  made  the  matter  o\'  those  ura- 
tions  intelligihle,  many  gave  tlieir  erDsses  haek  airain,  and 
renounced  their  vows. 

At  St.  David's  the  Archhishoj)  and  his  ecnnpaiiion 
renewed  their  operations,  and  "  Jit  the  word  of  the  Areh- 
deacon  a  great  multitude  of  men  was  hireil  away-  allrcta 
uty  Many  were  the  8|x?culati()ns  of  the  |M'njile  eon- 
oeming  this  novel  visitation  ;  and  the  Areh<h>ae(in  hiiiis(>If 
relates,  with  his  usual  simjdieity,  the  speeeh  of  one  .lolm 
Spang,  coiui;  fool  to  the  IMnee.  "  ()  U<'sus.  you  oiiL^ht 
to  love  this  cousin  of  yoiu^,  the  Archdeacon,  very  d<*arly, 
for  sending  away  a  humlred  or  more  of  your  men  this  day 
to  the  service  of  Christ ;  and  if  he  could  have  spoken 
Welsh,  I  think  you  would  not  have  had  one  lel't  for  your- 
self." The  multitude  was  divide<l.  Some  women  were 
glad  to  get  rid  of  their  husbands,  or  j)roud  to  sei^  tlu'ir 
Bons  enlisted  for  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem.  Others,  and 
they  not  a  few,  protested  against  the  whole  scheme ;  and 
the  Preacher  confesses,  with  no  great  satisfaction,  he  saw 
one  good  wife  pull  her  husband  out  of  the  congn*gation 
by  his  cloak  and  girdle. 

Afber  this  manner  Baldwin  and  Gerald  traversed  Wales, 
and  added  a  considerable  number  to  the  English  contin- 
gent, which  would  have  been  little  or  none  if  no  other 
motive  than  religion,  chivalry,  or  enthusiasm  had  bcH,'n 
found  to  raise  it.* 

The  "  truce  of  God  "  between  old  enemies  was  to  con- 
tinue for  seven  years.  But  the  world  was  not  e<lified  by 
any  such  continuance  of  concord.  As  by  a  necessity  of 
nature,  those  fiery  Christians  were  compelled  to  fight,  to 
bite  and  to  devour  even  their  own  flesh. 

*  Anglia  Sacn.  Giraldus  Cambrcnsis  dc  rebus  a  se  gestis^  lib.  ii., 
capp.  17, 18, 19. 
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WAR  TS  FRANCE. 


"In  this  same  year  Richard,  Count  of  Poitou,  and 
Baymund,  Count  of  St.  Giles,  and  Akneric,  Count  of 
Angoul^me,  and  Geofirey  of  Rancun,  and  G^ofirey  ol 
Lusignan,  and  ahnost  all  the  rich  men  of  Poitou,  went  to 
war — all  these  against  Kichard,  and  Richard  against  all 
them.  But  he  beat  them  all."  Such  is  the  quaint  simi- 
mary  of  Hoveden ,  but,  to  be  more  particular,  we  must 
note : — 

Even  before  this  general  outbreak,  Geoflfrey  de  Lusig- 
nan, brother  of  the  King  of  Jerusalem,  and  therefore  the 
last  who  should  have  broken  peace,  provoked  revenge  by 
murdering  a  friend  of  Richard.  Richard  took  many 
of  his  castles,  and  killed  a  great  nimiber  of  his  people, 
sparing  the  lives  only  of  those  who  had  taken  the 
Cross. 

The  Count  of  St.  Giles,  at  the  instigation  of  one  Peter 
Seillun,  had  seized  some  traders,  subjects  of  Richard, 
and  committed  many  depredations  within  his  territory. 
Richard,  very  properly,  caused  Seillun  to  be  thrown  into 
close  prison,  and  dealt  with  severely,  and  when  the  Count 
of  St.  Giles  offered  to  give  ransom  for  his  release,  refused. 
St.  Giles,  then,  by  way  of  retaliation  for  what  he  chose  to 
consider  as  an  injury,  employed  ruffians  to  seize  any 
members  of  the  household  of  Richard  or  of  the  King  his 
father,  whom  they  could  find ;  and  after  a  few  days  some 
of  them  brought  him  two  knights  of  the  household  of 
King  Henry,  whom  they  had  caught  returning  from  a 
pilgrimage  to  St.  James  of  Compostela.  These  he  kept 
as  hostages  for  Peter  Seillim ;  but  Richard  refused  to  give 
up  his  prisoner,  and  Phihp  of  France,  not  for  any  love  of 
either  Henry  or  his  son,  but  for  the  sake  of  St.  James 
and  his  customs,  interposed  for  their  release.  Count  St. 
Giles,  moved  by  the  consideration  of  a  large  ransom 
which  they  paid  for  themselves,  let  them  go.  But 
SeiUun  lay  in  durance,  and  Richard,  not  satisfied  with 
holding  fast  one  aggressor,  proceeded  to  avenge  his  own 
cause  yet  more  effectually,  by  wasting  the  territory  of  St. 
Giles  with  fire  and  sword.  This  done,  he  besieged  and 
took  the  Count's  castle  near  Toulouse ;  and  after  all  was 
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over,  numbered  under  his  hand  wvciititMi  stmiur  |«l:u'i's  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  city. 

Henry  espoused  the  causo  of  his  s<in,  I*ljili)»  tliat  i»f  thf 
Count  of  St.  Giles;  and  so  thcso  two  S»ivfnii:n<.  \\1hi  luid 
so  lately  professed  reconciliation  on  tin-  Ilnly  FirM.  wi-n* 
again  embroiled.  For  a  time  the  war  was  «arricil  on  \\  ith 
great  ferocity  on  the  left  of  the  Soinr;  hut.  jiassintr  tin* 
scenes  of  death,  we  only  note  that  Kirhanl  a«Mi'«l  lan^-ly 
to  his  fame  by  a  victorious  conil>at  with  William  »h* 
Barres,  a  knight  of  high  repute,  wlioni  Kintr  Pliili))  hail 
lefti  in  chai^  of  a  strong  castle  in  the  miijlilMnirhood  of 
Mantes. 

The  Duke  was  riding  with  the  Earl  of  Mandt'villr  ami 
some  others  of  the  household  of  the  Kinj^j  of  Kni^huul.  wh.-ii 
they  accidentally  met  William  de  Barres,  and  a  rompany 
of  French  knights.  The  encounter  eould  not  1m*  other 
than  hostile  :  Richard  and  de  BaiTi»s  sin^liMl  out  larh 
other,  and,  after  a  combat  whieh  is  variously  relat«'d 
according  to  the  side  that  sjK'Jiks,  the  Frenelnuan  was 
unhorsed,  and  made  prisoner;  but  aftiT  bein^  all«»wed 
parole  on  honour,  was  mean  enough  to  nni  away  while 
the  English  knights  were  making  an  attaek  on  his  eoiu- 
pamons. 

But  soon  the  tables  were  strangely  turnt*(l,  and 
Richard,  instead  of  being  allied  with  liis  fatluT  au^ainst 
France,  took  arms  with  the  French  Kin*;  against  his 
&ther.     The  circumstances  were  these  : — 

The  belligerent  Kings  had  both  su tiered  great  loss 
during  a  fierce,  although  brief,  eanipaifijn.  !Many  of  the 
vassals  of  young  Philip  withdrew  their  service,  and  he 
had  not  money  enough  to  hire  a  sufficient  force  of  mer- 
cenaries. Henry,  too,  had  suffered  repeated  defc  ats,  and 
both  he  and  Richard  were  anxious  to  negotiate  for  peace. 
Two  conferences  had  lately  been  held  without  success, 
upon  the  "  Holy  Field  ; "  and  after  the  last,  disaj)pointe(l 
and  enraged,  Philip  cut  down  a  majestic  elm-tree  under 
which  the  Monarchs  had  been  wont  to  stand  on  such 
occasions,  and  vowed  that  he  would  not  so  meet  the 
King  of  England  any  more.  But,  this  vow  notwith- 
standing, they  did  meet  once  more  at  a  place  near  Bon 
Moulin,  November  18th,  1188,  to  endeavour  to  fix  con- 
ditions of  peace.  Before  this  day,  Richard  had  heard 
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that  his  father  intended,  not  only  to  make  intolerable 
demands  in  respect  to  his  tenure  of  the  duchy  of  Aqui- 
taine,  as  formerly,  but  to  deprive  him  of  succession  to  the 
throne  of  England,  and  give  that  kingdom  to  his  brother 
John.  Moved  by  this  rumour,-  and  aroused  to  suspicion 
by  many  indications  of  the  ill  faith  for  which  his  father 
was  notorious,  he  endeavoured,  before  the  conference,  to 
placate  Philip,  or,  at  least,  to  make  him  his  own  friend, 
and  so  prepare  for  himself  support,  in  the  event  of  another 
quarrel  with  his  father. 

On  the  day  appointed  the  conference  took  place,  the 
Duke  of  Aquitaine  being  present  as  in  alliance  with  his 
father,  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  the  usual  companies  of 
Barons,  Coimts,  and  Bishops,  and  a  great  multitude  of 
spectators.  In  an  open  space  by  themselves  the  Kings, 
the  Duke,  and  the  Archbishop  sat,  the  members  of  the 
respective  courts  made  a  circle  round  them,  and  the  people 
crowded  on  the  outside. 

During  the  first  day  their  conversation  was  cautious, 
mild,  and  pacific.  But  on  the  second  day  words  gradually 
Decame  warmer  and  warmer.  On  the  third  day  they  began 
to  quarrel.  Philip  demanded  that  his  sister  Adelaide,  who 
had  been  promised  to  Richard  from  childhood,  and  whom 
Henry  still  retained  in  his  keeping,  far  beyond  the  time 
when  the  marriage  ought  to  have  taken  place,  should 
now  be  given  to  her  intended  husband,  and  no  longer  held 
as  a  mere  hostage.  There  was  also  a  report  that  the  old 
King  had  conceived  a  criminal  passion  towards  her ;  and 
although  that  may  not  have  been  mentioned,  it  was 
thought  of  by  Philip,  and  not  by  him  alone.  But  in 
reply  to  this  demand  Henry  proposed  that  she  should  be 
married  to  his  younger  son  John,  instead  of  Richard. 
Startled  at  such  a  proposal,  the  King  of  France  betrayed 
anger  ;  and  on  one  side,  if  not  on  both,  the  expressions  of 
contempt  and  hatred  were  so  violent,  that  the  knights 
were  on  the  point  of  drawing  their  swords  to  settle  the 
matter  by  force,  and  would  have  done  so,  but  for  the 
interference  of  the  clergy. 

Then  Richard,  whose  expected  alliance  by  marriage 

with  the  King  of  France  was  likely  to  be  set  aside  by  his 

father's  breach  of  treaty,  if  not  also  by  another  cause, 

entered    hotly    into    the    dispute,    and,    for    himself, 
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demanded  of  bis  father  to  he  di.»i'lan*cl  hi'ir  of  tho  fn»wii  of 
England.  Instead  of  ^\'iTiir  instant  as^^.>nt  to  this  most 
reasonable  request  of  his  eUUst  Uviiiir  s<»ii.  Hiiii-v  lu-i- 
tated,  equivocated.  pan-ieiL  and  evailnl.  until  lliiliar.l. 
unable  to  re&ain  himself,  tumc<l  towards  IMiilip.  anil 
exclaimed,  "Now  I  see  that  what  1  thcuu^ht  inijirohaM.- 
is  indeed  credible."  Loosen ini;  his*  h«*lt,  hv  )»ut  otl*  liis 
Bword,  and  then,  in  his  father* ;«  ])1\*simuv.  and  liavin^' 
all  around  as  ^vntnesses,  plaeeil  liis  hands  lH>twi>i'n  x\\v 
hands  of  Philip,  and  thus  did  homair*-  for  A«|iiitaini'  to 
the  crown  of  France,  and  prayed  Diilip.  as  liis  lurd.  t»i 
give  help  that  he  might  not  W  dofrau<li.*d  of  his  riu'ht  ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  help  him  to  take  En^hmd  hy  I'oree.  All 
present  were  astounded.  Henry,  like  one  jianie-striekiii, 
rode  away,  and  the  conference  broke  u)»  in  eon  fusion. 
King  Philip  and  his  new  vassal  rotle  ort*t«»i;ethiT. 

Now  the  King  of  England,  hy  liis  own  fiudt.  sei's  his 
injured  and  ambitious  son  apfain  an  enemy,  and  lea;j^ue<l 
with  that  other  enemy  whom,  alH»ve  all  men,  he  fears 
and  hates.  He  has  made  a  tnice.  however,  or  armistice, 
with  the  French  King  until  St.  Hilary's  day  fjillowiui^ ; 
and  the  Pope's  Legate,  exceeding  angry  at  seeing  I*rinei's 
under  vows  of  crusade  in  a  posture  of  hostility  iu  i-neh 
other,  excommunicates  Richanl  for  i>revi'ntini;  ynu-v, 
threatens  Philip,  is  told  by  that  Monarch  that  his  exeom- 
munication  and  his  threats  are  vain,  because  unjust,  and 
soon  retreats,  indignant,  into  Flanders. 

At  length  the  retribution  of  hmj;  injustiee — for  T  ean 
scarcely  regard  othenidse  the  events  that  follow— eomes 
upon  Henry. 

LAST  DATS   OF   HENET   II. 

Hostilities  were  resumed  after  the  feast  of  Hilarj^  but 
to  no  great  extent ;  another  armistice  following  until  after 
Easter.  Then,  a  conference  was  appouited  at  La  Ferte 
Bernard ;  and  Philip  renewed  his  demand  for  the  marriage 
of  Adelaide,  and  required  that  John,  in  order  to  be  kei)t 
out  of  England  during  the  absence  of  Kichard  in 
Palestine,  should  also  taJie  the  Cross.  Henrj^  would  not 
consent,  the  armistice  was  ended,  and  both  parties  took 
the  field  again. 
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Henry  was  in  the  town  of  Mans,  when  intelligence 
came  that  the  enemy  was  advancing  on  the  place.  To 
prevent  the  suhurb  from  being  made  use  of  for  a  lodg- 
ment outside  the  walls,  Stephen  of  Tours,  Seneschal  of 
Anjou,  burnt  it  down  ;  but  the  flames,  driven  by  the  wind 
over  the  wall,  set  on  fire  the  town  itself ;  and  Henry,  with 
his  garrison,  was  obliged  to  flee  the  conflagration.  It  is 
said  that,  as  he  quitted  Mans,  he  cried,  "  Because  thou, 
God,  hast  so  shamefully  taken  from  me  the  city  that,  of 
all  others  in  the  world,  I  loved  the  best,  I  will  be 
revenged ;  for'  from  this  time  I  will  take  from  thee  that 
which  in  me  should  please  thee  best, — I  will  take  away 
my  heart  from  thee."*  The  speech  may  be  an  inven- 
tion of  the  chronicler ;  but  the  violence  of  Henry's  pas- 
sions, the  ungodhness  of  his  character,  and  the  habitual 
intemperance  of  his  language  were  such  that  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  he  ejaculated  some  such 
blasphemy. 

With  a  body  of  seven  hundred  knights,  leaving  a  con- 
siderable nimiber  of  Welsh  foot-soldiers  to  the  mercy  ot 
the  enemy,  he  fled  at  frill  speed,  and  for  three  miles  the 
King  of  France  and  Richard  with  their  horse  were  in 
full  pursuit.  A  river,  that  he  knew  where  to  ford,  saved 
him  from  the  sword  that  day.  This  route  was  followed 
by  a  succession  of  defeats  and  losses,  which  reduced 
Henry  to  despair,  and  he  was  compelled  to  accept  peace 
on  the  terms  following.f 

The  King  of  France,  the  King  of  England,  and 
Richard,  Count  of  Poitou,  with  their  Archbishops  and 
Bishops,  Earls  and  Barons,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  (June  29th,  1189,)  at  a  conference  between 
Tours  and  Arasie,  where  the  King  of  England  placed 
himself  at  the  discretion  and  pleasure  of  the  King  ot 
France,  agreed : — 

The  King  of  England  did  homage  to  the  King  of 
France,  because,  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  he  had 
called  him  his  lord,  and  that  King  had  claimed  his 
homage.  Then  the  King  of  France  dictated  these  terms : 
that  Adelaide,  his  sister,  whom  the  King  of  England  had 
in  his  custody,  should  be  given  up,  and  put  in  charge  of 
one  out  of  five  persons  whom  the  Co\mt  Richard  should 
*  Chron.  Jolian.  Brompton.  f  ^  follow  Hoveden. 
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name ;  that  the  men  of  England  sthuuld  sw^ar  that,  wlion 
Bichard  retnmed  firom  Jenualfui.  Adelaide  oh«iidil  lii> 
given  him  for  marriage;  that  the  iiannis  and  KniirlitH  tif 
England  and  Normandy  should  do  hoiuiii^^  to  liithani  art 
heir  to  the  crown  and  succesisor  in  tin*  duki'dum  :  tliat 
none  of  the  King's  suhjects  who  had  iwolti-d  to  Uicliard 
should  return  to  the  King  until  within  uiif  niontli  of  hist 
embarkation  for  Jerusalem,  which  should  U*  not  later 
than  the  Lent  following.  English  sidiit-i-ts.  m)  loni;  ait 
they  obeyed  the  laws,  might  livt-  unnioh'stiil  in  the 
territories  of  the  King  of  Franco.  The  Kiiiir  of  Kiiirland 
was  to  pay  the  King  of  France  twenty  thou>anil  njarks  of 
silver;  and  if  he  failed  to  do  so,  the  Hantns  of  Knirhind 
were  to  compel  him.  The  King  of  France  an»l  Covmt 
Richard  had  possession  of  certain  catitlct^  in  security  for 
the  payment  of  the  money. 

While  the  two  Elings  were  in  treaty,  a  Hash  of  lit^ht- 
ning  struck  the  ground  where  they  were  standi n«r.  The 
thunder  rolled  awfully  over  head,*  and  lH)th  of  thi-ni, 
mute  with  terror,  forsook  the  spot.  All  ]>n'scnt  won- 
dered, for  the  sky  had  not  threatened ;  hut  after  a  tew 
moments  the  Kings  met  again,  and  wcr'  proceeding  with 
their  business,  when  another  Hash,  more  vivid,  and  an<>tlKT 
peal,  more  loud,  compelled  a  second  pause.  Henry,  uf 
whose  profanity  we  have  so  lately  heard,  turned  i>ale, 
and  would  have  fallen  from  his  horse,  if  some  that 
were  present  had  not  caught  him,  and  held  him  in  his 
seat. 

Setuming  to  the  transaction  of  the  day,  he  set  his 
hand  and  seal  to  the  himiiliating  treaty,  asking  but  one 
favour,  that  the  names  of  those  who  had  gone  over  to  his 
enemies  should  be  given  him.  Tliis  was  almost  necessary, 
in  order  that  an  article  of  the  treaty  might  l)e  observed, 
and  a  list  wag  therefore  put  into  his  hand ;  and  the  very 
first  name  was  that  of  John,  his  son,  the  son  to  whom  he 
would  have  given  the  Princess  promised  in  marriage  to 
Richard,  and  to  whose  head  he  would  have  transferred  the 
crown  rightfallv  claimed  by  Richard. 

Stupefied  with  indignation  and  grief,  he  retired  to 
Chiuon,  and  there,  writhing  under  pangs  more  poignant 
than   any  he  had  ever  felt,  drowned  in  shame,  crushed 
*  Thii  is  related  by  all  the  authorities. 
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under  a  burden  of  horror  and  indignation,  he  cursed  the 
day  when  he  was  bom,  amd  poured  out  his  curse,  and 
imprecated  the  curse  of  God,  upon  his  children.  Bishops 
and  other  ecclesiastics,  who  stood  around  his  bed  and 
heard  those  maledictions,  shuddered,  and  implored  him  to 
withdraw  them,  and  forgive  his  children.  But,  as  he 
thought  there  was  power  in  his  curse,  he  would  not 
recall  it,  until  it  became  evident  that  death  was  near : 
then,  acknowledging  that  he  had  offended  his  son 
Richard,  he  sent  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  other 
messengers  of  rank  to  invite  him  to  his  chamber,  in  his 
usual  manner  intermingling  sofb  words  and  threatenings 
in  the  message.  "But  Richard,  with  harsh  words, 
rejected  both  the  conversation,  the  Archbishop,  and  the 
message  that  he  brought ;  for  he  could  not  give  him 
credit.  He  knew  by  experience  what  is  in  man ;  and  in 
all  that  his  father  said,  and  the  messengers  related,  he 
suspected  some  deceit  and  wickedness."*  In  like  man- 
ner, we  remember,  Henry  himself  had  refiised,  through 
fear,  to  visit  his  eldest  son  when  he  was  dying,  a  very 
short  time  before ;  so  deep  was  their  mistrust  of  one 
another. 

In  comphance  with  custom,  as  soon  as  the  symptoms  of 
dissolution  came  upon  him,  he  caused  himself  to  be 
carried  into  a  church,  and  laid  before  the  high  altar; 
"  and  there  he  devoutly  received  the  communion  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  our  Lord,  confessing  his  sins ;  and, 
being  absolved  by  the  Bishops  and  Clergy,  he  de- 
parted, in  the  thu^y-third  year  of  his  reign,"  just  one 
week  affcer  signing  himself  the  vassal  of  his  most  hated 
enemy. 

When  he  was  dead,  all  forsook  his  body,  and  fell  upon 
the  valuables  he  had  lefb.  "  Just  as  flies  drop  upon  the 
honey,  and  wolves  tear  the  carcase,  and  ants  steal  away 
the  com,  so  did  this  rabble  himt  their  prey."  At  length, 
his  servants  came  the  next  day,  and  gave  the  body  a  royal 
burial.  Richard  came  to  meet  the  funeral,  and,  when  he 
saw  the  corpse  dressed  in  royal  robes,  wept  bitterly.  They 
say  that  an  effiision  of  blood  from  its  nostrils,  when 
Richard  approached  the  bier,  gave  witness  to  the  hatred 
of  the  spirit  that  had  just  fled.  Richard  attended  at  the 
*  Chron.  Grerrasii. 
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burial  in  the  nunnery  of  Fontevraud.  and  saw  him  intfrnvl 
in  the  choir  of  the  Nuns  ;  "  and  thus,  anions?  the  vcihd, 
he  took  the  veil."  • 


nrEEDOH   OF    XORMAXDT. 

Stephen  of  Tours,  Seneschal  (it*  Anjou.  or.  in  cM>niiii"ii 
phrase,  Royal  Treasinvr  for  that  i*tmuty.  liad  in  his  kit'iiim; 
some  castles  and  treasuries  K*l«Miij:insj  tn  the  late  Kinir, 
and  therefore  now  fallen  to  Kichanl.  To  obtain  possis- 
sion  of  these,  the  new  lord  saw  iit — jn-rhaps  witli  i^jmhI 
reason — to  lay  a  strong  hand  on  the  TrcasuriT.  load  liiin 
with  irons,  and  throw  him  into  prison.  !Mi«;ht  t'liionrd 
right  in  this  case,  and  the  prisniHT.  iKTtorce,  ^aw  \i\t  tlie 
castles  and  the  treasure.  Thi.s  w;ls  the  lirst  at-t  of 
sovereignty  performed  by  Kiehard  after  the  death  of  his 
father.  His  next  act  was  yet  mon.»  remarkable.  The  son 
of  the  said  Stephen  had  marrie<l  a  lady  alK)ve  his  own 
rank ;  and,  in  the  fulness  of  feudal  ]X)wer,  he  laid  hands  on 
this  lady,  separated  her  from  her  less  noble  husband,  and 
married  her  to  another  man. 

The  servants  who  had  been  faithful  to  his  father  he 
retained  for  himself,  and  gave  them  presents  in  pro])ortion 
to  the  length  and  value  of  their  ser^•ices.  Those  who  had 
forsaken  his  father  and  adhered  to  himself,  whether  clerics 
or  laymen,  he  spumed  from  his  presence,  as  {x^rsons  to  Ik? 
hated.  This  was  at  least  sagacious ;  but  his  conduct  was 
not  tmiform ;  for  when  his  brother  John,  whose  conduct 
towards  their  father  was  unutterably  bad,  came  to  visit 
him,  he  received  him  with  every  mark  of  honour .f 

Three  weeks  after  the  death  of  Henry  II.,  Kichard,  as 
successor  to  the  dukedom  of  Normandy,  entered  that  i)ro- 
vince,  and  was  met  at  Seez  by  the  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury and  Houen.  There,  seeing  that  he  was  under  sen- 
tence of  excommunication,  not,  indeed,  as  a  son,  for  bearing 
arms  against  his  father,  which  would  have  been  a  suffi- 
cient reason,  but  for  so  doing  after  they  had  both  vowed 
to  go  upon  crusade,  ("post  crucem  susceptam,'*)  he  asked 
for  the  grace  of  absolution,  which  those  Prelates  instantly 
bestowed.;^ 

♦  Hoveden.    " ct  sic  ipse  inter  vdatas  vdabatur." 

t  Brompton.  X  Diceto. 
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From  Seez,  rejoicing  in  absolution,  he  travelled  to 
Rouen.  There,  on  the  20th  day  of  July,  1189,  from  the 
altar  of  St.  Mary  of  Rouen,  by  the  hand  of  Walter,  Arch- 
bishop of  that  see,  he  received  the  ducal  sword  in  presence 
of  the  Bishops,  Earls,  and  Barons  of  the  duchy ;  and  being 
thus  estabhshed  as  Duke  of  Normandy,  the  representatives 
of  clergy  and  laity  there  present  paid  him  solemn  homage. 
Then  he  performed  some  acts  of  power.  His  niece  Matilda, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  he  gave  in  marriage  to  a 
son  of  the  Count  of  La  Perche.  To  John  his  brother, 
hitherto  called  "  Lackland,"  inasmuch  as  he  did  lack  ter- 
ritory, he  gave  all  the  lands  which  his  father  had  pro- 
mised him,  to  the  Value  of  four  thousand  pounds  annual 
revenue  in  England,  and  the  county  of  Moretoil  and  its 
appurtenances.  To  complete  his  fortune,  he  also  bestowed 
on  him  for  wife  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester. 
Two  other  noble  pairs  he  matched.  To  Geoffrey,  his 
illegitimate  brother,  notwithstanding  the  canonical  irregu- 
larity contracted  in  his  birth,  he  gave,  by  way  of  spouse 
and  dowry,  the  archbishopric  of  York,  and  took  strong 
measures  to  overcome  any  opposition  which  the  clergy 
might  raise  against  the  consecration  of  their  intruded 
chief. 

These  matters  being  quickly  dispatched,  the  third  day 
after  his  investiture  with  the  insignia  of  the  duchy  finds 
him  in  conference  with  the  King  of  France  at  a  place  be- 
tween Chaumont  and  Trie,  concerning  their  affairs.  There 
was  a  grave  question  to  be  settled  concerning  partition  of 
territory ;  but  Richard  was  too  wise  to  quarrel  for  trifles 
when  he  had  not  yet  taken  possession  of  his  hereditary 
kingdom,  and  therefore  he  parried  some  imreasonable 
demands  for  land  by  promising  Philip  a  handsome  simi  of 
money.  The  particulars  of  this  transaction,  which  have 
long  ceased  to  be  of  any  importance,  may  be  foimd  in  the 
Chronicles,  where  I  leave  them. 

And  now  to  England, 

Eleanor,  his  mother,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  for  six- 
teen years,  with  very  trifling  intermission,  was  in  the 
castle  of  Winchester  when  King  Henry  died.  As  soon 
as  possible,  Richard  sent  over  a  mandate  for  her  liberation. 
Of  course  she  lost  no  time  in  turning  her  back  on  Win- 
chester; and  then,  attended  by  her  court,  went  from 
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town  to  town,  showing  herself  Queoii  IJo^oiit,  until  tin* 
irrival  of  her  son.  To  mark  her  own  nhasf  ami  his 
accession  to  the  throne  hy  a  ^ace  that  wmiM  win  iIh* 
multitude,  and  not  displease  the  Clniri'h,  sin-  smt  nn  -- 
sengers  into  all  the  counties  of  Enirland,  "mniMiaMiliiii^ 
all  prisoners  to  be  set  free  from  prisons  ami  arn>ls.  f.ir 
the  soul  of  Henry  her  lord,  nince  from  lu-r  own  jKi'son 
she  had  drawn  proof  of  the  grievousness  of  iNinils  tn  men, 
and  of  what  sweet  refreshment  to  the  sonl  it  is  to  tome 
finth  into  libertv.  Furthermore  she  eonimandnl.  l»v  «iril«T 
of  her  son  the  t)uke,*  that  all  who  had  lu-i-n  iniprisnm-d 
for  breach  of  the  forest-laws  should  not  only  hv  ht  ont  of 
prison,  but  released  from  further  trouMc  on  that  aironnl, 
(*  liberarentur  quieti ;')  and  grant  til  that  all  who  had 
been  out-lawed  ('  uthlegati')  on  the  same  aeeounl,  mii^^ht 
return  to  their  homes  in  peace,  not  to  he  trouhle^l  any 
more  on  account  of  jiast  breaches  of  the  forest -laws ;  t 
and  that  all  others  who  had  been  seize<l  and  kei)t  in 
custody  at  the  pleasure  of  the  King  or  his  Justiees,  and 
were  not  retained  by  the  common  liiw  of  tlie  eounty  or 

*  Only  Dttte,  because  not  yet  crowned  Kini;  of  ICii^tIsumI. 

t  The  forest -laws  were  proverbially  oppressive ;  uiul  altlmiiirli  lIuTe 
were  many  royal  forests,  the  proix-rty  of  tlie  crmvii,  and  pi<ih'<Mi»l  I#y 
the  power  of  the  King,  before  the  Norniuu  eon(iue»l,  NMlliatn  liit*  Cou- 
qoeror  increased  their  uumber,  eulai^ed  their  hounds,  guarded  tlinn  wiili 
greater  strictness,  and  originated  that  code  of  \i\\\>  ilial  \v:i>  Idi-  H\c  or 
six  centuries  a  disgrace  to  England,  and  a  sonrce  of  rtinstnut  (h^aircrlinn 
towards  the  Sovereign.  William  the  Conqueror  is  wiid  to  \m\v  pnsscs-c d 
oxty-dght  forests,  thirteen  chases,  and  seven  hundred  and  t  iixiity-one 
parks.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  (An.  silxxxvi.)  s;iys  tiiai  *' he  laid  diil 
many  deer-forests,  and  he  laid  down  ahiw  hcn'with,  thai  wliucM-r  hicw  a 
hart  or  hind,  his  eyes  should  be  blinded,  lie  forbade  (people  to  killj 
the  deer  and  boars,  and  love<1  wild  beasts  as  tenderly  as  if  he  was  titcir 
father.  The  same  law  he  made  for  the  hures,  that  lluy,  too,  mi^lit  go 
free.  Of  this  the  rich  men  complained,  and  the  ])oor  Horrowed  lor  it.' 
At  the  death  of  Henry  II.  and  the  accession  of  Hieliard  I.,  then;  was  no 
settled  code  of  forest-laws ;  the  will  of  the  Sovereign,  like  that  of  tlie 
Conqueror  more  than  a  century  before,  being  instead  of  law.  T\u\ 
Carta  de  Forcsta  of  Henry  111.  was  made  in  tlie  year  \'22l,  thirty-live 
years  after  the  date  at  which  we  have  arrived  in  the  jiresi'ut  history  of 
Richard ;  and,  seeing  that  the  administration  of  the  coniparativ«'ly  recent 
and  hated  forest-laws  was  in  the  hands  of  tlic  King  himself  and  his 
servants,  and  this  by  right  of  conquest,  and  contrary  to  the  fei'ling  of  all 
ekasea,  we  must  perceive  that  a  tomporar}'  relaxation  of  them,  even 
thongh  it  amounted  to  no  more  than  a  release  of  present  suilerers,  was 
as  popular  a  measure  as  Kichard  could  possibly  have  token. 
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the  hundred,  or  by  appeal,  were  to  be  left  at  peace ;  and 
that  they  who  were  retained  by  common  right,  or  law, 
if  they  could  find  bail  to  answer  to  that  law,  if  any 
chose  to  prosecute  them,  should  go  free  imtil  the  prose- 
cutors called  them  up  again ;  or  if  they  could  not  find 
bail,  their  own  oath  might  be  taken  in  security,  &c.,  &c. 
And  the  criminals  who  were  liable  to  loss  of  limb  or  life, 
but  whose  pimishment  had  been  mitigated,  should  depart 
for  ever  from  the  lands  of  their  lord  Eichard ;  and  those 
prisoners  who,  without  such  commutation,  were  prosecut- 
ing appeals  against  others,  in  their  own  defence,  should 
remain  in  prison  until  ftirther  advice  was  taken."*  She 
further  commanded  aU  free  men  in  the  kingdom  to  swear 
fealty  to  Richard,  "  as  their  liege  lord,  against  men  and 
women  that  can  live  and  die." 

Richard,  now  called  Duke  of  Normandy,  ftirther  pre- 
pared for  himself  a  good  reception  in  England  by  acts 
of  mercy  to  his  late  father's  enemies,  restoring  their 
sequestrated  estates  and  liberties,  and  especially  reinstating 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  whom  we  have  seen  leading  rebel- 
lion, in  his  dignities  and  lands.  This  done,  he  sent  over 
Baldwin,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  Gilbert,  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  Hugh  of  Lincohi,  and  Hugh  of  Chester,  to 
meet  him  on  his  landing. 

Preparations  being  thus  made,  Richard  and  his  brother 
John  embarked  in  separate  ships  at  •  Barfleur  on  August 
13th,  and  set  sail  for  England,  but  steering  for  different 
ports.  Richard  landed  at  Portsmouth  and  John  at  Dover. 
Several  Norman  Bishops  and  other  ecclesiastics  followed 
The  whole  realm  had  rejoiced  in  expectation  of  his  coming, 
hoping  from  those  first  acts  of  clemency  that  he  would 
create  a  general  reformation;  and  one  poet  produced  a 
verse  which  passed  from  lip  to  lip  through  all  the  land : — 

"  Mira  canam,  sol  occubrnt^  nox  nulla  secuta  est." 

"  I  will  sing  of  wonders.  The  sun  has  gone  down,  but  no 
night  follows."  And  lest  the  riddle  should  not  find 
solution,  another  verse  followed  to  say  that, 

"  Sol  pater,  et  radius  filius  qus  erat." 

"The  father  was  the   sun,  and  the  son  was  the  ray." 

•  Hoyeden. 
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Hitterera  amplified  the  compliment  by  ti'IIini:  liow  tin* 
MD,  vrazing  more  and  more  maf^iHccnt.  onlari^id  imi  tlu» 
good  works  of  bis  father,  and  undid  tlit*  l>ail  oiirs:  t'«>r. 
whom  the  father  disinherited,  thoni  tht*  son  ri*>ti>riil  t<i 
their  pristine  rights;  whom  the  tatluT  hail  l>anl>}ii'<l. 
them  the  son  recalled;  whom  the  iatlicr  luul  ImuiihI. 
tiiem  the  son  set  free;  whom  the  justici*  of  tin*  tathrr 
had  punished,  them  the  piety  of  tht*  stui  rct'n'slud.  Sm-h 
were  the  praises  that  sounded  in  the  far  nt*  thf  i)uki>  n{' 
Normandy,  when  he  came  on  shore  at  I*i>rtsiiunitli. 

"Honourably  and  devoutly  wdfonunl  l»y  his  inntluT 
Eleanor,  the  clergy,  and  the  iKMijile/'  he  wmt  tir<.t  to 
Winchester,  and  thence  to  Salisbury.  At  Salisbury,  \m 
■pent  sometime  in  weighing  bis  i'atluT's  trcasnrt's.  iiml 
having  them  noted  in  an  inventory,  and  tnuml  that  tliry 
amounted,  in  weight  and  number,  to  uion*  than  nim? 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  gold  and  silver.  iHsidis 
precious  stones.  Then  he  went,  at  his  pleasure,  irom 
place  to  place,  receiving  and  answering  petitions,  and 
lavishing  gifts,  while  preparations  for  the  eoronation  were 
going  forward.  Meanwhile  a  slight  resist anee  to  his  wisbrs 
arose  at  York,  where  the  majority  of  the  Canons  elected 
his  illegitimate  brother  Geoffrey  to  be  their  Archbishop, 
as  he  had  commanded.  But  one  or  two  dissentients,  to 
whom  others  adhered,  appealed  to  the  Pope  apiinst  this 
constrained  election.  The  Queen  Mother,  wbo  bated 
Qeoffirey,  supported  the  appellants,  llichard  yiebled  Ibr  a 
moment,  and  the  appeal  was  carried.  Soon,  however,  the 
Pope  confirmed  the  election  of  the  majority,  and  tbus 
imparted  validity  to  the  Duke's  donation ;  but  a  conseerti- 
tion-question  was  yet  remaining  to  be  settled. 

At  this  time,  also,  Kichard  confirmed  the  splendid 
dowry  to  his  brother  John  with  the  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Gloucester.  He  thus  took  the  county  of  that  name, 
the  castles  of  Marleberg,  Luttergareshall,  Peek,  and  Boles- 
over,  the  former  estate  of  one  William  Peiterel,  the  town 
of  Nottingham,  the  castles  of  Lancaster  and  Derbyshire, 
and  the  honour  of  Wallingford,  and  the  honour  of  Tike- 
hul,  and  many  other  places  of  lesser  value.  On  August 
80th  John  and  the  Earl's  daughter  were  married  at 
Marleberg,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  they  being  related  in  the  third  degree  of 
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consanguinity.*  The  Archbishop  cursed  the  couple,  and 
laid  an  interdict  on  John's  lands ;  but  the  Legate  soon 
removed  the  interdict.f  It  was  not  just  then  opportune 
for  old  quarrels  between  the  two  powers  to  be  revived. 

Already  the  Duke  was  giving  proof  of  his  intention  to 
render  a  splendid  service  to  the  Church.  Messengers 
were  despatched  to  all  the  sea-ports  of  England,  Nor- 
mandy, Poitou,  and  his  other  territories,  to  select  the 
best  and  largest  ships,  to  be  purchased  for  his  own  use,  or 
for  distribution  among  his  servants  who  had  taken  up  the 
Cross  for  the  expedition  to  Jerusalem,  or  to  be  employed 
as  store-ships.  J  This  was  more  than  promise,  it  was 
performance. 

THE   COBONATIOK. 

Duke  Eichard,  if  we  accept  the  portrait  of  a  flatterer, 
"  was  tall  of  stature,  graceful  in  figure,  with  hair  between 
red  and  auburn,  limbs  straight  and  flexible,  arms  rather 
long,  and  not  to  be  matched  for  wielding  the  sword,  or  for 
striking  with  it,  and  long  legs  suited  the  rest  of  his 
frame.  His  appearance  was  commanding,  and  his  man- 
ners and  habits  suitable."  §  At  any  rate,  we  may  believe, 
on  imiversal  testimony,  that  he  was  a  very  noble  person. 

On  such  a  son  Queen  Eleanor  could  not  but  look  with 
motherly  pride,  longing  to  see  the  crown  upon  his  head. 
For  his  own  part,  the  camp  had  stronger  attraction 
than  the  palace;  and  when  he  heard  that  the  Welch 
had  made  an  incursion  across  their  borders,  and  had  laid 
waste  some  small  towns,  his  ire  kindled,  he  was  for 
setting  off^  to  c\u*b  their  insolence,  and  would  have  gone 
at  once,  if  Eleanor  had  not  prevailed  upon  him  to  post- 
pone his  purpose  until  he  could  march  as  King. 

Many  things  concurred  to  add  splendour  to  the  corona- 
tion, and  among  them  was  the  decease  of  Geoffi^y  Ridell, 
Bishop  of  Ely.  This  Prelate  had  come  to  meet  Duke 
Richard  on  his  landing,  and  presented  himself  with  extra- 
ordinary pride  and  pomp.  But  death  seized  on  him 
while  surroimded  with  the  glitter  of  the  Anglo-Norman 

*  Brompton. 
t  Diceto. 
j  Hoveden. 

j  Geof&ey  de  Yinsaiif,  in  the  translation  published  by  Bohn. 
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oonrt  at  Wincliester,  where  he  fell  »iiok  and  siuMenly 
expired.  His  body  was  taken  to  Kly  to  1h'  ]>uriciL  and 
there  the  episcopal  treasury  wa^j  I'uund  full  of  nun  icy, 
ready  to  be  divided  among  butlbons  and  fools  (•*  niiniis  et 
gcurris").  But  the  Monks  of  Kly,  of  whom  ho  was  a 
special  patron,  bespoke  the  royal  favour  by  abstnu-ting 
the  sum  of  three  thousand  two  hundnil  marks,  to  Ihj 
applied  to  the  coronation  of  the  new  Kin^,  as  an  oHi-rin^ 
for  the  soul  of  the  departed  Bishop.*  Assisted  by  this 
unexpected  contribution,  the  Duko,  who  himself  directed 
all  the  preparations,  could  well  artbrd  to  be  magnificent. 

"  In  London,  at  "Westminster," — for  even  then  West- 
minster was  swallowed  up  in  London, — the  Duke  was 
received  with  a  ceremonious  procession,  and  three  days 
afterwards,  on  Sunday,  September  3d,  was  crowned  King 
of  England.  The  choice  of  Sunday  for  a  coronation  does 
not  surprise  any  one  who  recollects  that  where  Sunday  is 
no  Sabbath,  it  is  but  a  holiday,  and  more  convenient  than 
any  other  holiday  for  public  spectticles  and  festivities. 
The  3d  day  of  September,  however,  was  marked  unlucky, 
and  some  would  not  have  chosen  it ;  but  the  objection 
was  overruled,  and  it  was  probably  observed  that,  although 
unlucky,  it  was  the  feast  of  the  ordination  of  St.  Gregory, 
Pope.  Lucky  or  unlucky,  it  pleased  Kichard  to  Ih) 
crowned  that  day ;  and  I  will  give  the  order  of  his  corona- 
tion as  described  by  Hoveden,  an  eye-witness,  referring  at 
the  same  time  to  other  authorities.t 

First  of  all  came  Bishops,  Abbats,  and  Clerks,  in  large 
number,  wearing  silk  cowls,  ushered  in  by  a  company  of 
less  dignified  ecclesiastics,  bearing  the  cross,  lighted 
tapers,  censers,  and  holy  water.  These  formed  in  order 
of  procession  outside  the  chamber  of  Duke  Richard,  who 
was  to  be  crowned,  conducted  him  to  the  church  at 
Westminster,  and  went  before  him  to  the  high  altar  in 
grand  procession,  chanting  loud ;  the  way  from  the  door 
of  the  King's  chamber  to  the  altar  being  all  spread  with 
most  noble  carpets.  And  this  was  the  order  of  pro- 
cession : — 

Clerics  in  white  robes,  carrying  blessed  water,  the  cross, 

♦  Chron.  Gervasii. 

t  BromptoD,  and  the  other  chroniclers,  the  MS.  quoted  helow,  and 
llarlcian.  No.  293,  foL  23V. 
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and  censers.  Archdeacons,  Deans,  Priors,  and  Abbats,  in 
order.  Bishops,  according  to  their  age  and  dignity.  In 
the  midst  of  these,  four  Barons,  bearing  four  golden 
candelabra,  with  wax  candles.  Geoffi-ey  de  Lucy,  of 
whom  we  had  much  to  say  when  speaking  of  Becket, 
carrying  the  royal  cap ;  and  John  Marshall,  by  his  side, 
bearing  two  gold  spurs,  large  and  heavy,  taken  from  the 
King's  treasury.  William  Marshall,  Earl  of  Argyle,  with 
the  royal  gold  sceptre,  surmounted  by  a  cross,  also  of  gold. 
William,  Earl  of  Sahsbury,  walking  with  him,  carries  the 
gold  rod,  with  a  dove  of  gold  on  its  top.*  David,  Earl 
of  Himtingdon,  brother  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  John, 
Earl  of  Moreton,  brother  of  the  Duke,  and  Robert,  Earl 
of  Leicester,  carrying  three  royal  swords  of  gold,  taken 
from  the  King's  treasury,  with  scabbards  richly  wrought 
in  gold:  the  Earl  of  Moreton  walks  between  the  other 
two.  Then  come  six  Earls  and  six  Barons,  carrying  on 
their  shoulders  a  very  large  table,  on  which  are  laid  the 
royal  insignia  and  robes.  After  these,  WiUiam  of  Mande- 
viUe,  Earl  of  Albemarle,  carrying  a  large  and  heavy  crown 
of  gold,  made  yet  heavier  by  a  profusion  of  precious  stones 
that  ornament  it  all  round. 

Then  came  Richard,  Duke  of  Normandy,  with  Hugh, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  on  his  right  hand,  and  Reginald, 
Bishop  of  Bath,  on  his  left,  all  three  walking  imder  a 
canopy  of  silk  carried  by  four  Barons  on  long  lances.  A 
great  company  of  Earls,  Barons,  Knights,  clergy,  and 
laity  follow  through  the  body  of  the  church,  arrayed  in 
vestments  proper  for  the  occasion,  and  enter  the  choir 
with  the  Duke. 

In  presence  of  this  multitude  the  Duke  approached  the 
altar ;  the  Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  clergy,  and  the 
people  keeping  silence,  he  knelt  down  before  the  holy 
Gospels  and  the  relics  of  many  saints  that,  as  custom  was, 

*  I  find  it  otherwise  stated  in  the  Cottonian  MS.,  E.  viii.,  fol.  160,  b, 
which  contains  a  very  brief  list  of  the  noblemen  who  assisted  at  this 
ceremony.  It  is  there  said,  that  "  "William  Patrike  of  Longespere,  Earl 
of  Salisbmy,  and  Constable  of  England,  next  bare  a  vessel  fall  of  gold,  in 
right  of  his  office ;  for  if  the  land  were  void  and  no  heir  known,  he 
should  have  the  realm  by  virtue  of  his  office.  This  William  was 
Constable  of  England  in  the  right  of  his  father,  Robert  Eland,  Earl  of 
Gloster ;  and  also  he  was  Earl  of  Gloster  after  his  father's  death."  He 
might  have  carried  both  the  rod  and  the  vessel  fiill  of  gold. 
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laid  upon  the  altar,  and  8wore  that  all  tho  day  a  nf 
his  life  he  would  render  peaiv,  honour.  aii<l  n-vfrnuv  t«i 
Qod,  the  holy  Church,  and  the  |htsiiiis  Ity  tlu'  Cliun-Ii 
ordained.  Then  he  swore  that  he  wnuld  rxcrute  justice 
alight  for  the  people  coniniitt*'<l  to  his  ean*;  an<i  tlifu 
again  swore  that  he  would  abolish  bad  laws  and  {MTviTse 
cuBtoms,  if  there  were  any  suck  iutnubuv*!  into  the  kini;- 
dom,  and  establish  good  laws,  and  withimt  fraud  and  I'vil 
mtention  keep  them.  When  these  oaths  wrrc  niadi*,  tlu-v 
took  off  nearly  all  his  clothes;  slit  the  shirt  down  U'himi, 
that  his  hack  might  he  laid  bare ;  and.  huvin«;  thus  un- 
dressed him,  proceeded  to  invest  him  with  thi'  baili^cs  and 
attire  of  royidty.  On  his  feet  first  of  all  thrv  put  san- 
dals, richly  wrought  with  gold.  Then  Baldwin,  Areh- 
hishop  of  Canterbury,  pouring  holy  oil  on  his  head, 
anointed  him  as  King  in  three  plaees;  on  the  head,  the 
breast,  and  the  arms,  to  denote  glory,  fortitu<le,  and  know- 
ledge, with  prayers  correspondent  at  eaeh  unetion.  The 
anointing  being  finished,  the  Archbishop  laid  a  conse- 
crated hnen  cloth  upon  his  head,  and  the  cap  whieh 
Geoffrey  de  Lucy  had  carried  was  put  over  it.  The  royal 
robes  were  a  tunic  first,  and  then  a  dalmatic,*  heavy  with 
gold. 

When  he  was  thus  arrayed,  the  Archbishop  put  tin* 
sword  of  the  realm  into  his  hand,  for  i)unishing  all  diKTs  of 
evil  against  the  Church ;  two  Earls  buckled  on  the  two 
gold  spurs  which  had  been  carried  by  John  Marshall. 
The  royal  mantle  was  laid  on  his  shouldei>s,  and  he 
was  led  close  up  to  the  altar,  where  the  Archbishop 
charged  him,  in  the  name  of  Almighty  God,  not  to  take 
this  honour  to  himself,  unless  he  was  resolved  in  his  heart 
to  keep  inviolably  the  oaths  and  vows  that  he  had  made ; 
and  he  answered,  that  he  would  so  keep  them  all,  in  good 
&ith,  by  the  help  of  God.  This  point  settled,  he  himself 
took  the  crown  from  the  altar,  and  delivered  it  to  the 
Archbishop,  who  put  it  on  his  head,  while  two  Earls  held 
it  up  because  of  its  great  weight.  Then  Baldwin  put  the 
royal  sceptre  into  his  right  hand,  and  the  royal  rod  into 
his  left;  and  the  King,  thus  crowned,  was  led  to  his 
Beat  by  the  Bishops  of  Durham  and  Bath,  taper-bearers, 
and  tlie  three  swords  going  before  them. 
*  Cloak,  or  mantle. 
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After  the  coronation  a  high  mass  began ;  and  when  they 
came  to  the  Offertory,  the  aforesaid  Bishops  led  the  King 
again  to  the  altar,  where  he  offered  a  mark  of  the  purest 
gold,  the  oblation  usually  given  by  Kings  when  crowned, 
and  then  they  returned  with  him  to  his  seat.  When 
mass  was  over,  the  procession  formed  again,  and  all, 
returning  as  they  came,  left  him  in  his  chamber  to  be 
relieved  of  the  ponderous  crown  and  vestments  of  cere- 
mony, and  put  on  a  lighter  crown  and  easier  garments. 

A  banquet  followed,  at  which  the  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  sat  at  table  with  the  new-crowned  Sovereign, 
each  taking  the  place  belonging  to  his  order  and  rank. 
The  nobility  came  after  them,  and  filled  other  tables, 
feasting  splendidly.  Earls  and  Barons  waited  in  the 
palace,  performing  such  services  as  their  several  dignities 
required.  Citizens  of  London  served  as  butlers,  and  citi- 
zens of  Winchester  as  cooks.  Mingled  with  the  hierarchy 
of  England  were  the  Archbishops  of  Kouen,  Treves,  and 
Dublin,  who  had  come  to  furnish  a  larger  representation  of 
the  Church,  and  to  grace  the  coronation  of  our  crusader 
King.  Queen  Eleanor,  too,  was  present  at  this  banquet ; 
and  all  the  company  gazed  on  her  with  admiration,  as  the 
happiest  of  women,  if  not  the  most  virtuous,  and  subjecti 
of  a  prophecy  of  the  sage  Merlin,  now  triumphantly 
fulfilled. 

MASSACBE  or  THE  JEWS. 

Women  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  church  during 
the  coronation ;  and,  considering  that  one  part  of  the 
ceremony  could  not  have  been  performed  in  their  presence 
with  perfect  decency,  we  must  acknowledge  that  it  was 
highly  proper  to  exclude  them. 

But  the  day  before  the  crowning,  and  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  strangers,*  (these  must  have  been  the  Norman 
Prelates,)  Richard  issued  an  order  that  neither  Jews  nor 
women  should  enter  the  church  when  he  was  crowned,  or 
the  palace  while  the  feast  was  going  forward.     From 

*  "  Pax  Judseoram,  quam  ab  antiquis  temporibus  semper  obtiniierant, 
ab  alienigenis  intermmpitur."     So  says  Diceto,  Dean  of  London,  who 
assisted  the  Archbishop  in  the  coronation,  took  the  place  of  the  Bishop 
of  London  at  table,  and  witnessed  all  that  happened. 
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ancient  times  the  Jews  had  boon  a<viistoint»<l  to  obtain  ;i 
recosrnition  from  new-crownod  Kiiiirs,  whii^h  was  tlh-n 
called  their praee,  and,  like  tlio  kiss  I  havr  alroady  s|ji»krn 
of,  was  a  ^arantce  of  p')()<l.\viI1,  and.  in  tlu-ir  ra<i'.  a 
necessary  pledffe  of  safety.  Bnt  the  jponpli'  woiv  told  that 
they  were  excluded  lent,  l)einj?  present,  tin -y  she  mid  em  piny 
incantations  to  the  injury  of  the  Kin^r.  It  is  not  likely 
that  any  of  them  were  in  the  ehureh  ilisLjuised,  as  Hoi^er 
of  Wendover,  a  later  Ai-riter,  is  pleased  to  say :  tor  they 
could  not  have  expected  to  approaeh  the  Ivini;  there,  nor 
coold  any  object  be  attained  by  them  in  such  disol»edienee. 
Not  80  at  the  banquet ;  and  therefore  some  of  the  ehiel* 
of  them,  j)erhaps  considering  their  exelnsion,  eontrary  to 
custom,  as  portentous  of  calamity,  and  judi^in*?  that  th«ir 
condition  could  scarcely  be  made  worse,  endeavourrd  to 
make  their  way  into  the  royal  prcsenee.  The  Prhirrx  — 
acknowledged  chiefs  and  representatives  of  that  i)eoi»le  — 
entered  the  hall,  not  secretly,  not  in<liseriminately  niinirling 
with  the  crowd,  but  openly,  bringing  (/{fits*  whieh,  to  be 
adequate  to  the  occasion,  must  have  been  si)lendid,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  brought  covertly.  They  came  oi)enly 
as  representatives  of  the  Jews  in  London,  "NVinehoster, 
Canterbury,  Salisbury,  and  York,  charged  to  present  a 
dish  of  costly  food  to  their  new  Sovereign,  with  the  other 
gifts  ;t  and  must  therefore  have  been  five,  at  least,  in 
number,  not  to  be  confoxmded  >vith  idle  spectators,  but 
worthy  to  be  placed,  by  the  manner  of  their  presentation, 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  King. 

No  sooner  had  these  deputies  entered  the  hall,  than 
some  one  struck  one  of  them  in  the  fjicc  with  the  i)ahn  of 
his  hand,:^  and  bade  him  go  out  again,  and  not  break  the 
King's  commandment.  Either  this  was  a  preconcerted 
signal,  or  it  was  so  understood  by  some  present,  who 
made  a  general  rush  on  these  Jews,  and  levelled  them  to 
the  ground.  There  sat  Eichard.  He  said  not  a  word  to 
still  the  tumult,  but  left  the  sufferers  to  their  fate.  The 
multitude  outside  the  palace,  thinking  that  this  was  done 

*  "  Dum  autem  Rex  in  mensA  sederct,  vencrnnt  principcs  Judicoruiii 
deferentes  Regi  munera."     (Ilovcden.) 

f  ** wi  ferendom  regi  fcrculum  pretiosi  cibi  defereutcs  muuenu" 

(MB.  Harlcian,  at  supra.) 

^  Brompton. 
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by  his  command,  and  willmg  to  vesit  their  hatred  on  the 
mjnred  people,  fell  on  a  company  of  them  who  had  come 
to  wait  for  the  report  of  their  representatives,  and  thereby 
know  whether  peace  or  p«!il  waa  to  be  e^)ected.  First 
one  part  of  the  mob  beat  them  with  their  fists,  while 
the  other  ran  for  sticks,  stones,  and  any  instruments  of 
Tengeance  that  conid  be  found ;  and  thai  all  joined  in  the 
asssmlt,  maddened  with  thdcr  own  fory,  and  left  several 
dead  on  the  groxmd,  and  oth»s  half  dead. 

The  Priests  and  Monks  enjoyed  the  sport  too  well 
to  interrupt  it.  No  ecclesiastic  threw  his  robe  over 
a  poor  Jew  to  shelter  him  from  death ;  but,  either  by 
appTOviDg  gesture  or  loud  consent,  those  Priests  hounded 
the  furies  to  their  prey.  One  Jew,  indeed,  Benedict  of 
York,  while  he  thought  they  were  going  to  tear  him 
limb  from  limb,  did  cry  out  for  baptism ;  and  William, 
Prior  of  St.  Maay's,  York,  could  easlj  rescue  him.  He 
administered  bs^tism — ^if  it  mi^t  pass  for  so  much — on 
the  very  spot,  and,  proud  of  the  prize,  called  the  poor 
bleeding  Israelite  by  his  own  good  name — WtTjTJAM. 

Meanwhile  zealots  ran  through  the  suburb  into  Lon- 
don, and  cried  that  all  the  Jews  were  to  be  killed.  London 
was  crowded  close  with  people  who  had  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  see  the  coronation  and  enjoy  the 
festivities.  Except  on  the  river-side,  a  wall  surrounded 
the  city,  and  kept  the  multitudes  pent  in  through  all  that 
night  of  terror.  The  Jews,  for  whom  there  could  be  no 
escape  by  flight,  and  but  little  shelter  found  for  pity's 
sake  in  a  place  where  Christianity  had  no  dwelling,  tried 
to  save  themselves  for  an  hour,  it  might  be,  by  bolting 
and  barricading  their  doors  and  windows.  But  Londoners 
and  countn^olks  emulated  each  other  in  battering  those 
houses.  Tne  weaker  defences  gave  way,  and  there  the 
mad  rabble  broke  in,  and  murdered  every  Jew  and  Jewess 
they  could  find.  The  stronger  doors  served  only  to  exas- 
perate the  fury  of  those  who  could  not  burst  them.  There 
was  a  cry  for  fire.  Burning  faggots  heaped  against  the 
wooden  febrics,  quickly  enveloped  them  in  flames,  and  the 
poor  Jews  within  perished  horribly. 

When  tidings  reached  the  banquet-hall  that  London 
was  on  fire,  the  ffoblets  fell  from  the  lips  of  Priests  and 
Barons.  The  Kmg  started  from  his  chmr,  while  a  shriek 
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of  alarm  rent  the  roofs  that  had  jiu^t  nsouinUil  wit!i 
bacchanalian  riot;  and. tremhlin^  at  the  t]iniii:)it  that  Ins 
reign  was  inaugurated  with  the  coiitlairration  of  Lniiilf)ii, 
he  dispatched  Ralph  de  Olanville,  Justii'iarv  n\'  Kiiirlaii.l, 
with  orders  to  dissuade  the  mob,  or  else  to  jiiit  thfiii 
down.  Kalph  mounted  his  horse,  and  so  did  many  utlirr 
noblemen,  and  galIo])ed  at  full  s|mhh1  into  tho  lit  y ;  bit 
when  they  came  there,  they  found  tlie  streets  eliokiil 
with  a  multitude  which  could  not  Ikj  jM*nc-t rated.  Th.*y 
shouted  loud,  delivering  the  Kind's  orders  to  stay  th<* 
massacre;  but  a  horrid  outburst  of  yells  and  exiMTatinns 
drowned  their  voices.  They  made  signals  f«ir  a  brariiiLr; 
but  their  gesticidations  enraged  the  mob,  who  liegan  to 
direct  their  missiles  upon  them,  and  they  eonld  only 
wheel  about,  and  gallop  baek  again  to  Westminster  to 
tell  their  master  that  he  had  raisetl  a  tempest  it  was 
impossible  to  allay,  and  that  the  King  of  Kngland  had 
now  no  power  to  vindicate  humanity.  Baldwin  of  (^m- 
terbury  stayed  silent  where  he  was.  The  great  company 
of  Prelates  stirred  not  a  finger  to  n^strain  the  j)opuliu'e. 
The  Monks  of  Westminster  heard  of  the  catiu<tro))he  with 
rapture,  and  looked  proudly  towards  the  fires  that  were 
blazing,  and  consuming  sacrifices  to  their  Moloch. 

Let  us  learn  from  one  of  themselves,  a  ^lonk  of  St. 
Swithin's,  at  Winchester,  who  writes  from  the  fulness  of 
his  heart,  with  what  emotions  they  remembered  the 
horrors  of  that  day  and  night : — 

"  On  the  very  day  of  the  coronation,  about  that  solenm 
hour  in  which  the  Son  of  God  was  inmiolated  to  the 
Father,  a  sacrifice  of  the  Jews  to  their  father  the  devil 
was  commenced  in  the  city  of  London ;  and  so  long  was 
the  duration  of  this  mystery,  that  the  holocaust  could 
scarcely  be  accomplished  the  ensuing  day."  * 

Rapme  and  bloodshed  raged  without  check  all  night. 
Much  gold  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  faithful  citizens  of 
London,  and  the  synagogues  were  all  broken  into,  robbed, 
and  defiled  with  every  foul  indignity.  Still,  the  clergy  of 
England  lay  down  and  slept  after  the  banquet,  heavy  as 
the  Cyclops  in  his  den. 

" simul  eipletus  dapibns,  vinoque  sepultus." 

*  Richard  of  Devizes. 
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And  thtai  paMed  atirajr  tliat  3d  c^  September,  too 
tndf  markird  in  the  iAA  caLeodars  as  sa  Egyptian  day. 
TKft  la«t  W^mr  ai  the  •*fSKthM"  was  to  cheek  the  pro- 
^l^rtrtm  of  the  ^jei^;  and  we  cannot  bat  wonder  that  the 
WfHffUnft  hfrtitten  of  London  were  not  all  consumed.  The 
wild  rnob  thf.^n  nank  into  exhaustion,  and  King  Eichard  I. 
Usui  a  fair  r;j/tK/rtunity  to  mark  his  horror  and  indigna- 
ium.  What  he  wmdd  have  done  if  he  could  have  acted 
apart  from  the  clergy,  it  is  vain  to  conjecture ;  we  only 
know  what  he  did. 

**  Naxi  day,"  ways  Hoveden,  "  the  King  sent  his  ser- 
VftfitM,  and  (caused  those  malefactors  to  be  taken  who  had 
lirod  the  (lity,  not  on  accownt  of  the  Jews,  hut  on  account 
of  iha  houHCH  and  property  of  the  Christians  which  they 
had  burnt  and  stolen;  and  caused  some  of  them  to  be 
hunyy  ♦  And  we  learn  from  another  source  t  what  was 
tlu»  (<xiU!t  measure  of  his  justice.  The  criminals  com- 
nuttod  to  the  gallows  were  three :  one  for  having  stolen 
m\\\{>  property  belonging  to  a  Christian,  and  two  for 
having  lit  llron  in  the  city  which  burnt  the  houses  of  some 
('hrir«tiiMiH.  For  4ir8on,  robbery,  and  milrder  committed 
upon  %lt^NVn.  tho  King*8  court,  at  that  time,  knew  of 
no  poniUty*  und  therefore  they  were  both  robbed  and 
nuutle»\Hl  with  in\p\iuity.  The  King  either  excused  him- 
>»oir  l\\n\\  priHHHHlu\g  any  further,  or  allowed  others  to 
tUUnottte  the  exouso  lor  him,  by  saying  that  the  offenders 
Nvt^iv  tiH»  nnn\oi\nis  to  l>o  comprehended  in  the  grasp  of 
j\wtiiH\     A  few  Jews  had  found  refuge  in  the  Tower. 

Thert^  wttji^  hi^wever*  a  grand  assemblage  of  the  cl«rgy 
\\t»\t  d»^v  i  mwl  thev  miirht,  at  leas^t,  have  expressed  some 
^kvxm^w,  mul  ixrvUiuoil  a  iast.  But  what  did  Idiey  ?  They 
tf«U\<m\l  tv^vther  iu  the  j>alace  at  Westminster,  called 
VW  noh  Jew  vxf  York —the  same  that  had  been  Iw^tized 
»^  tht5>  U^uuiu^  v>f  the  massacre — into  their  presaice,  and 
JnTv^hUwI  hlui  to  the  Kin^  as  the  drst-^ruit  of  their  zeal,. 
^^Mwl  tVv^tt  the  ^rtvat  sacritice  just  offered.  On  his  a{>|)ear- 
^^v  ^  ^>(rt  but  sitt^^dar  colloquy  took  place. 

Aii^,  ^'^  Aud  who  are  you  V 

*/w.  ''^  I  *ttx  ^ttedktiv  your  Jew,  ficom  York.'' 

lkM*f^  Avfetowsfuj^  tilw  Atciibishiop  of  Canterbury  ami 

"*  Uwvtt^uHL.  t  Btamptan. 
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other  Prelates — **  Did  you  not  tell  ine  thiit  tliis  man  wxs 
aChristuui?" 

Prelateg.  Yes,  Sir — ^res — ^\'cs— yts  -  yos." 

King.  *^  But  he  says  that  hu  ia  a  Jew  :  what  shall  W(> 
do  with  him  now  ?" 

Canterbury,  "If  he  is  not  willmi;  to  lu*  a  Christian,  l«'i 
him  helong  to  the  devil,  if  he  will."* 

Hoveden,  doubtless  expressinj^  the  wntinicnt  of  tin? 
company,  of  which  he  was  one.  says  that  tin*  -\rchl»islHi|i 
answered  indiscreetly,  and  that  **  ho  oui^ht  rat  In -r  to  haw* 
laid,  *  We  demand  the  judgment  of  Christians  upon  him, 
because,  after  having  been  made  a  (Miristian  l>y  his  own 
desire,  he  now  refuses.'"  Bah  I  w  hi  for;4:ot  hinisrlf  tor  the 
moment;  and  therefore  Benedict  of  York  was  not  Imnit 
outside  Westminster  Abbey,  but  went  hack  to  V»irk 
again,  a  Jew  as  ho  came.  But  the  Jews  shunned  him  lor 
lus  cowardice,  and  the  "Christians"  liiitecl  hiui  lor  his 
apostasy,  as  they  accounted  it;  and  when  he  died,  neither 
Jews  nor  "  Christians  "  would  give  his  body  hurial. 

On  the  second  day  after  his  coroiuition,  Kiui^  Hichin-d 
received  the  homage  and  fealty  of  the  Archbishops, 
Bishops,  Abbats,  Earls,  and  Barons  of  his  land ;  and  while 
this  ceremony  was  going  fonvai-d,  the  massacre  of  the 
Jews  continued.  For  "when  the  English  j)eoi)lo  through- 
out the  country  heard  of  the  attack  on  the  Jews  in 
London,  they  assailed  them  with  one  accord,  and  made  a 
perfect  havoc  of  them,  slaughtering  their  i)ersons,  and 
plimdering  their  goods."  t  "  The  other  cities  and  towns 
of  the  kingdom  emulated  the  faith  of  the  Londoners, 
and  with  a  like  devotion  despatched  theii*  blood-suckers 
with  blood  to  hell."  J  Panic-stricken  at  the  carnage,  the 
survivers  began  to  purchase  life  by  crying  ibr  bajitism. 
At  Dunstable,  for  example,  there  was  a  general  bai>tizing 
of  them,  and  husbands  and  wives  were  mari'ied  over  again 
by  the  Priests.  In  many  other  places  the  persecutors 
were  quieted  by  the  same  feint  of  submission  to  the 
Bomish  sacraments. 

The  city  of  Winchester  stood  honourably  aloof,  refus- 
ing to  participate  in  the  great  crime,  and  provoked  the 
censures  of  the  clergy  for  "  sparing  its  vermin." 

*  Hovedea.  t  Roger  of  Wcndover. 

t  Richard  of  Devizes. 
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At  Lynn,  the  Jews  displayed  some  courage ;  and,  proba- 
bly coTinting  on  the  good-will  of  the  townsfolk,  ventured  to 
reproach  one  of  their  number  who  forsook  the  synagogue 
and  asked  for  baptism,  in  order  to  avoid  the  threatening 
vengeance.  Brompton  says  that  this  man  took  refuge  in 
a  church,  and  that  his  brethren,  enraged,  dared  to  attack 
the  church.  "  Then  rose  a  great  outcry,  and  loud  voices 
called  for  Christian  help.  This  clamour  aroused  the 
Christian  people ;  and  some  young  men,  strangers  to  the 
tovm,  but  of  whom  a  great  number  were  there  on  account 
of  trade,  ran  together  armed,  and  bravely  fell  upon  those 
proud  Jews,  who,  unable  to  withstand  the  onset  of  these 
Christians,  at  once  betook  themselves  to  flight ;  but  many 
were  overtaken  and  killed."  In  a  trice  their  houses  were 
broken  into  by  the  Christians,  emptied  of  everything,  and 
burnt  down  to  the  groimd. 

The  strangers,  however,  laden  with  spoil,  made  off  to 
their  ships  in  great  haste,  lest  the  King's  servants  should 
bring  them  to  accoimt  for  it.  And  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  when  they  were  charged  with  having  taken  the 
property,  threw  the  whole  matter  on  the  strangers,  who, 
by  that  time,  were  far  away  at  sea. 

Two  days  elapsed — as  we  must  now  be  careful  to  note 
— from  the  outbreak  in  London,  and  for  nearly  as  long 
time  had  the  report  been  flying  through  the  kingdom, 
and  the  provincisd  zealots  been  summoned  to  imitate  the 
devotion  of  the  Londoners,  when  Eichard  sent  couriers 
into  the  counties  to  command  the  people  not  to  hurt  the 
Jews.  But  this  came  too  late.  In  most  places  the  deed 
was  done.  The  King's  orders  were,  that  henceforth  ishe 
Jews  should  live  in  peace ;  but  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
observe  how  miserably  these  orders  were  kept. 

PEEPABATION  FOE  THE  WAE. 

Athirst  for  glory,  the  new-crowned  King  can  only 
think  of  Palestine.  Every  action  must  subserve  that 
object.  Under  the  notion  of  consecrating  his  first-fruits 
unto  God,  as  a  Priest  writes  it,  *  but  probably  in  hope 
of  conciliating  the  good-will  of  a  numerous  and  very 
influential  brotherhood,  whose  general  chapter,  consisting 
♦  Diceto. 
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rf  members  from  all  parts  of  Eiiro])c,  was  thon  assciiiltlctl, 
lie  gave  the  Cistertiana  a  grant  of  unu  huiulri'd  murks 
yetriy- 

Now  besan  another  kind  of  work.  Aftor  ket'pin;;  tlio 
£9ast  of  the  "elevation  of  the  holy  cross/*  at  u  ]»l:u'e 
called  Pipewell,  in  Northamptonshin',  ho  hold  one  of  those 
extemporaneous  Parliaments,  whicli  it  wa."*  tin*  custom 
of  omr  Kings  to  summon  at  pleasure  hy  thoir  sim;h>  autho- 
rity, wherever  the  court  might  l>e.  The  j»n's<Mit  Tarha- 
ment,  however,  was  convened  by  the  Kin^  and  Arch- 
bishop conjointly;  and  here,  on  SeptemU-r  15th,  11M>, 
began  the  business  of  the  Cross. 

The  first  transaction  consisted  in  promotinix  certain 
ecclesia^cs  to  certain  sees ;  for  wliieh  favour  they  were 
expected  to  return  correspondent  service  to  th»^  crown 
in  the  approaching  exigency.  On  this  (hiy  and  tlie 
foUowin/g^,  a  large  numlxsr  of  sueh  situations  were  di^^puscd 
of.  William,  Bishop  of  Durham,  niid  William,  Earl  nf 
Albemarle,  the  King  made  High  J\istieiaries  of  Knt^Iaud, 
to  manage  the  administration  of  affairs  in  his  absence,  and 
associated  with  them  other  four  to  aid  in  a<lviee  and 
execution.  This  appointment,  however,  did  not  fully  take 
effect. 

Seeds  of  strife,  as  usual,  were  sown  in  the  midst  of  these 
ceremonies,  Geoffrey,  the  illegitimate  brother  of  Kiehard, 
and  Archbishop  of  York  elect,  jirotcsting  against  this 
distribution  of  honours,  and  swearing  that  none  shoidd 
wear  them  without  his  consent.  For  this,  in  fierce  anger, 
fiichard  disseised  him  on  the  spot  of  the  revenues  of 
York;  and,  when  a  hot  quarrel  followed,  as  of  course, 
deprived  him  of  all  his  estates  and  tenements  on  both 
sides  the  sea.  But  a  short  time  afterwards,  Geolfrey — 
not  yet  a  Priest,  although  an  Archbishop  elect — received 
Priest's  orders  from  the  hands  of  John,  Bishop  of 
Whitem  (Candida  Casa)  in  Galloway,  and  one  of  his 
own  suffragans. 

While  the  sees  were  being  filled,  sales  of  crown-lands 
b^an  on  a  large  scale,  in  order  to  raise  money  for  the 
expedition  to  the  Holy  Land.  Hugh,  the  new-made 
Bishop  of  Durham,  bought  of  the  King  his  good  manor 
of  SadT)erge,  with  its  wapentake,  or  hundred,  and  its 
knight's  fees,  for  the  sum  of  six  hundred  marks  of  silver, 
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in  fee  for  ever,  for  himself  and  his  successors  in  the  see 
of  Durham.  Not  content  with  this  little  hargain,  the 
rich  Bishop  hought  up  the  whole  county  of  Northumber- 
land, that  he  might  be  Earl  for  life ;  and  when  the  King, 
having  received  payment,  girded  on  the  sword,  he  could 
not  help  laughing  at  his  own  clever  transformation  of  an 
old  Bishop  into  a  yoimg  Earl. 

Not  yet  content,  Hugh  gave  the  King  another  large 
sum  of  money,  that  he  might  be  made  Justiciary  of  Eng- 
land, and  be  excused,  on  consideration  of  his  office,  from 
going  to  the  Holy  Land;  and  further  still,  willing  to 
barter  gold  for  ease  and  power,  he  sent  a  bribe  to  the 
Pope,  that  he  might  have  canonical  indulgence  to  remain 
at  home.  Clerics  who  could  not  bid  so  high  inveighed 
against  his  pride  and  blindness,  and  we  observe  that  the 
invectives  were  most  boisterous  after  his  death.  But 
that  must  be  a  narrow  scrutiny  that  can  discover 
himiihty,  self-denial,  and  spirituality  of»  mind  amongst 
the  ecclesiastics  of  those  days ;  and,  as  monastic  cynics 
have  always  enjoyed  the  special  privilege  of  declaiming 
against  vice,  and  wallowing  in  it  at  the  same  time,  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  copy  their  common-places  in 
mistake  for  vestiges  of  spirituality.  No  doubt  the  ambi- 
tious Bishop  of  Durham  was  very  proud,  very  worldly, 
and  spiritually  blind ;  but  the  lands  called  Christian  were 
altogether  the  region  and  shadow  of  death,  as  those  agree 
who  have  steadfastly  applied  themselves  to  study  the 
history  of  those  dark  centuries.  Long  labom*  woiild  be 
needed  to  attain  a  general  view  of  the  alienation  of 
estates  from  the  crown  of  the  Conqueror  by  his  reckless 
descendant.  The  historians,  with  one  voice,  tell  us  that 
there  was  nothing  he  did  not  offer  in  exchange  for 
money;  that  lordships,  castles,  townships,  woods,  farms, 
shrievalties,  and  all  kinds  of  offices,  were  to  be  had  for 
money. 

Attracted  to  this  great  market,  the  King  of  Scotland 
hastened  to  improve  his  condition,  and  bought  back 
Roxburgh,  Berwick,  and  whatever  lands  had  been  taken 
from  him  at  his  capture.  Ten  thousand  pounds  of  silver 
was  the  price  paid  for  those  two  castles  alone ;  and  the 
Scottish  purchase  must  have  added  a  very  considerable 
subsidy  for  fitting  out  the  fleet  which,  by  this  time,  was 
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_  in  from  all  the  pea-|H>rts  ai'  llu-har.lV  ilniiiiiiinTji. 
But  although  King  William  nvoicn-il  tlii«  put  <>!'  hi-* 
domains,  be  came  to  Cantvrlmry.  tn  n-iulti-  Iihiiiiil:*'  t<> 
King  Richard  for  hi^i  other  ustatrs  in  Kiiu'liU''! 

In  addition  to  alienations  ot*  land  :in«l  >al<^  i.t'  i>t1iii>.  tlic 
King  took  care  so  to  order  his  «lisi»K'a>Mn-,  anl  i>  !•>  «li- 
pense  justice,  that  the  eifect  niii;ht  lu*  mimtiil  in  Ins 
teasury.  Hence  it  came  to  i»ass  that  Jialpli  'I-  <!l;ni\illi'. 
the  former  Justiciary  of  England.  whiMii  Ik-  rMuinl  in  Kllici- 
when  he  came  to  the  throne,-  that  <-Mnrairi  du-  and  tni>ty 
lorant  whom  he  sent  from  the  lnnn|Uft-luill  ti»  mtiMili  tin* 
conflagration  of  London, — saw  it  n«vrssarv  tn  n>li;n  Inn 
office,  which  was  immediately  Innight  h\  tin-  Hi>lin|i  «»r 
Dnrham.  And  not  yet  satisfied.  Kit  hard  iliai^n-d  tho 
Justiciary  with  some  offences  wliii-h  are  n«»t  nanml  I'V  tin' 
chroniclers;  and  as  he,  like  all  other  old  oIVhmts  tti'  .-tatr, 
had  accumulated  great  wealth,  he  eanscd  liini  \o  U* 
arrested,  and  kept  in  prison  until  he  liad  jtaiil  <lnwn 
fifteen  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  a  sinn  nearly  «Mjuivjili-ni 
with  forty-four  thousand  of  our  j>resent  nimu'V.  The 
Seneschal,  or  Treasurer,  of  Anjou,  whom  Kii-li:ir«l  arrt'stfd 
immediately  after  his  father's  death,  was  really  aeeusetl 
of  emhezzling  property,  and,  if  guilty,  the  anumnt  reeo- 
yered  from  him  might  have  been  poured  into  this  new 
exchequer  without  any  injustice.  ^Vhether  tlu'  latter 
was  guilty  or  not,  or  in  whatever  degi'ee,  all  that  e:in  he 
said  with  certainty  is,  that  *'  he,  great  and  niii^lity,  singu- 
larly fierce,  and  the  master  of  his  hml,  U'lng  taken  and 
cast  into  chains,  was  dragge<l  to  Winchester,  where,  l)eing 
made  a  gazing-stock  to  angels  and  to  men,  iMuaeiated 
with  woeful  hunger,  and  broken  with  the  wei^'lil  of  his 
irons,  he  was  constnuned  to  the  payment  of  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  of  money  of  Anjou,  and  the  promise  of  litUvn 
thousand  pounds  for  his  ransom."  * 

The  King  pushed  the  sales  as  far  as  he  eoidd,  laugluHl 
at  remonstrance,  and  said  that  he  would  sell  LoniU)n,  too, 
if  any  one  could  be  found  to  give  a  suilicicnt  price.  By 
this  time  his  messengers  had  come  back  from  Po|)e 
Clement  III.,  bringing  letters-patent,  to  the  intent 
"  that  whomsoever  he  chose  to  leave  behind  to  take  care 
of  his  lands  might  be  exempted  from  bearing  the  cross 
*  Bichard  of  Bevixes.  Bohn. 
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on  the  voyage  to  Jerusalem ;  and  from  this  source, 
again,  he  gained  an  imtold  amount  of  money;"  for 
every  man  of  note  had  sworn  to  go  to  the  Holy  War.* 
Nothing  now  remained  for  him  but  to  prepare  for 
departure. 

We  cannot  certainly  trace  his  joumeyings,  or  describe 
his  occupations  during  the  brief  period  that  elapsed  from 
the  crowning  to  the  embarkation;  for  there  is  neither 
diary  nor  itinerary  to  inform  us.  He  seems  to  have  been 
always  in  motion,  and  you  find  him  in  places  consider- 
ably distant  without  any  means  of  tracing  the  transition. 
He  made  no  regular  progress,  but  hurried  from  one 
point  to  another  as  occasion  called.  The  most  notable 
of  his  visitations  were  to  Canterbury  and  Bury  St. 
Edmund's. 

To  Canterbury  he  went,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Pope's 
Legate  from  going  thither  to  settle  a  £spute  between  the 
Archbishop  and  the  Monks.  The  Legate  he  commanded 
to  stay  at  Dover,  and  not  presume  to  advance  a  step 
further  without  permission  ;  and  then,  calling  the  parties 
litigant  into  his  presence,  heard  their  mutual  accusations, 
did  them  justice,  and  compelled  them  to  be  at  peace.  As 
for  this  quarrel  concerning  privileges,  rights,  and  church- 
lands,  I  must  honestly  confess  that  I  have  not  made  the 
slightest  effort  to  weigh  its  merits,  and  therefore  leave  it 
in  Latin  folios,  for  the  delectation  of  the  few  rare  spirits 
who  dive  into  studies  of  the  kind.  It  is  enough  to  say, 
that  King  Richard  preferred  to  settle  the  contentions  of 
his  own  subjects  to  admitting  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
stranger ;  that  a  deputation  of  Canterbury  Monks  soothed 
his  mind  by  an  offer  of  five  himdred  marks  "  before  the 
public  hearing ;"  that  the  Legate  showed  as  much  indig- 
nation as  was  proper,  but  no  more  than  was  safe,  and 
then  paid  a  dignified  submission. 

To  Bury  St.  Edmund's  he  went,  ostensibly  at  least,  on 
pilgrimage,  to  keep  the  feast  of  King  Edmund,  and  must 
have  been  there  on  the  20th  day  of  November.  This 
appears  to  have  been  meant  as  a  sort  of  valedictory  cere- 
mony before  his  departure  for  Palestine,  which  took  place 

*  These  details  are  coUected  from  the  chronicles,  and  arranged,  so  far 
as  I  can  judge,  in  the  order  of  occurrence ;  hut  it  would  he  tedious  to 
note  the  references  as  I  pass  from  one  to  another. 
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t  fortnight  afterwards,  as  soon  as  tin*  atlair  at  Caiiti-rlmry 
was  settled. 

Meanwhile  the  clergy  did  their  U-.t  to  iMvati'  a  s|ilrit 
of  enthusiasm  among  the  i)0pulutinii  i.f  Kii^^land  :  Imt  tliu 
oppreasiTeness  of  the  forest-laws,  tin*  a>l<litiMiial  lutriln  uf 
the  Saladin  tithe,  and  the  coolm  s^  aipl  ivni  disapitro- 
bation  of  Earls  and  Barons,  wi-n*  all  Miit'a\>uiralil<>  t«) 
their  success.  Englishmen  could  S(i>  im  |>ri>s)ir(t  of 
•drantage  in  renewing  a  warfare  wliich  ha<I  nrvrr  yrt 
issued  in  anything  hetter  than  mortality  aii<l  ili>^ra('c ; 
and,  even  if  there  were  glorj-  to  lu*  wtm,  tiny  had  no 
hope  that  England  would  get  it.  Tliry  thmii^ht  that, 
when  a  young  King  came  to  take  |Niss(s.si(>ii  of  the 
throne,  it  would  have  better  become  him  tn  Inok  at'trr  the 
prosperity  of  his  people,  than  to  use  exturtimi  nf  evt-ry 
kind  for  sweeping  otf  their  wealth,  ami  »air\ini,'  that 
wealth  away  to  waste  it  on  distant  warfare.  Thf  der^'y 
were  not  devoid  of  zeal  for  the  eru.^adc  :  hut  many  of 
them  were  foreigners,  and,  at  In-st,  thry  wcrr  hut  a 
distinct  <»i«^e,  who  might  fight  for  their  altars,  hut  had 
no  hearths  to  care  for,  nor  any  domestic  sympathirs  to 
cherish.  Assuredly  they  were  not  sueh  hurninL,'  i-ntlni- 
siasts  as  their  predecessors  of  the  first  erusade ;  an<l  it 
grieved  them  sore  that  they,  as  well  as  the  profane  laity, 
were  compelled  to  pay  the  tithe.  IMueh  preaching'  was 
therefore  necessary,  in  order  to  disj)el  tlu'  ajiathy  that 
prevailed,  which  not  all  the  noise  of  i)reparatioii  could 
disturb. 

There  is  one  document  of  this  time  extant  which  may 
be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  preaching  employed, 
in  order  to  stimulate  clergy  as  well  as  laity.  It  is  a 
discourse  from  the  pen  of  Peter  de  Blois,  (Bli^ssensis,) 
Archdeacon  of  Bath;*  a  man  whose  correspondence  shows 
him  to  have  been  in  favom*  with  Kings  and  Quei»ns  ;  and 
whose  preaching,  if  it  resembled  his  writing,  nuist  have 
been  fervid,  apposite  to  the  occasion,  and  calculated  to  bo 
very  popular,  although  pedantic  enough  to  our  ears. 
The  discourse  was  addressed  to  two  friends ;  and  it  would 
very  probably  be  transcribed  by  many  hands,  committed 
to  memory,  and  delivered  to  many  congregations.     A  few 

*  Petri  Blesseusis,  Bathoniensis  Archidiaconi,  "  De  llierosolymitaua 
peregrinatione  acceleraudA  Epistola."    Edit.  J.  A.  Giles. 
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England,"  each  party  binding  its  own  King  to  keep  the 
vow.  And  this  done,  the  Frenchmen  returned,  with  a 
letter  from  Kichard  to  their  lord.* 

On  the  5th  day  of  December,  Eichard  Plantagenet 
and  his  court  thronged  into  the  old  town  of  Dover,  to  be 
ready  for  embarkation.  OflP  shore  a  numerous  fleet  rode 
at  anchor,  purchased  by  the  King's  agents,  and  ready  to 
convey  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross  to  Pdestine  with  horses 
and  provisions.  Geoffrey,  the  King's  brother,  was  there 
among  the  rest,  anxious  to  be  reconciled.  He  had  been 
made  Priest,  acknowledged  as  Archbishop  elect  by  the 
Legate  Anagni,  and  mounted  the  second  throne  of  eccle- 
siastical dignity,  but  had  not  obtained  reconciliation  to 
his  royal  brother,  whose  favour  was  essential  to  his  peace, 
and  even  to  his  safety.  Richard  bore  himself  sternly, 
and  caused  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Durham,  to  bless  an  Abbat 
elect  of  St.  German's  of  Selby,  in  his  province,  in  spite  of 
his  inhibition,  of  which  Durham,  although  a  suffragan  of 
his  own,  made  no  account.  But  Geoffrey  knew  how  to 
manage  his  brother ;  and,  assured  that  money  could  pro- 
cure his  love,  he  made  a  formal  bargain  for  it  with  three 
thousand  pounds  sterling.f  "  And  then  the  King  received 
back  into  his  favour  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  by  his 
charter  confirmed  him  in  his  see." 

He  furthermore  reinstated  him  in  possession  of  his 
lands  on  both  sides  the  sea  ;  "  and  the  King  himself  cried 
to  God,  and  to  St.  Peter  of  York,  and  to  Geoflfrey  elect  of 
York,  and  to  all  the  Archbishops  his  successors,  that  all 
his  lands  and  the  lands  of  his  Canons  were  at  peace,  and  to 
be  free  for  ever  from  *  reward  of  forest,'  and  from  all  othier 
exigencies  and  burdens  of  forest  and  foresters ;  and  gave 
him  by  his  charter  free  power  and  hcense  for  taking  game 
for  all  his  Prebends  in  the  counties  of  York  and  Notting- 
ham." So  effectually  did  three  thousand  pounds  charm 
away  the  anger  of  the  King. 

AJl  the  Bishops  at  once  paid  becoming  reverence  to  the 
Archbishop  of  York ;  all  resolved  that  his  consecration 
should  not  be  longer  delayed  ;  the  great  man  of  Durham 
promised  him  canonical  submission. 

Good  humour  pervaded  all  the  court  and  all  the  camp, 

*  Hoveden. 

t  " pro  amore  suo  integre  habendo."     (Bromptou.) 
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and  the  entire  multitude.  The  Kin::,  tlu*  n\v:il  fninily, 
and  courtiers  of  both  estatos.  wmt  on  luKinl :  iiiul  on 
the  11th  day  of  the  month  tho  tU-4l  lioisti-d  sail,  and, 
under  flying  colours,  distaiuvd  the  rliH's  id'  l)(»vi-r,  -not 
then  so  lofty  as  they  now  are,—  antl.ewry  lutstinj  pantini^ 
for  glorj'  and  spoils  in  the  Holy  Land,  tln-y  stxni  tlroppt-d 
anchors  oif  Calais,  where  Philip,  Count  of  Fhmders, 
gave  them  a  gay  reception,  and  went  with  Kiehard  into 
Normandy. 

There  oiu*  warrior  King  did  his  best  to  set  Kntrljind  in 
order,  by  providing  a  counterbahuife  tor  thf  vxtirbitant 
power  he  had  sold  to  my  lord  of  Durham.  Him,  in  the 
capacity  of  High  Justiciary  of  all  England,  he  sent  back 
to  discharge  the  functions  com'SiMjndint ;  and  ai»pointed 
Hugh  Bardolph  and  William  Brewer  to  bt^  his  assessors 
in  idl  causes,  and  to  take  charge  of  Windsor  Castle,  with 
its  forests  and  county.  He  also  sent  over  William, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  his  Cliancellor,  with  the  great  seal,  to  Iw 
used  for  the  authentication  of  all  mandates ;  and  him  he 
commanded  to  take  charge  of  the  Tower  of  i^ondon. 
Durham  was  jealous  at  seeing  the  Tower  committed  to 
any  but  himself ;  and  it  was  not  long  Ix'fore  their  t^uarrel 
threw  England  into  confusion. 

After  a  splendid  Christmas  keeping,  Kichard  hastened 
to  a  conference  with  his  brother  of  France  at  the  ford  of 
S.  Remi,  where,  with  great  solemnity,  they  bounil  as  fast 
as  they  could  a  compact  of  peace  and  nmtual  defence 
between  themselves  and  their  kingdoms.  The  two  Sove- 
reigns agreed  to  protect  each  other's  territory  in  case  of 
need :  llichard  to  defend  Paris,  if  attacked,  as  if  it  were 
Bouen,  and  Philip,  Rouen,  as  if  it  were  Paris.  And  they 
further  agreed,  that  if  one  died  in  the  i)ilgrimnge  to 
Jerusalem,  the  other  should  have  his  men  and  money, 
and  use  them  in  tho  service  of  God.  And  seeing  that 
they  could  not  bo  ready  for  tho  voyage  by  tho  end  of 
Easter,  because  of  the  death  of  Philip's  wife,  they  fixed 
on  the  feast  of  the  nativity  of  John  the  Baptist,  which  is 
the  2ith  of  Juno,  determining  to  be  then  at  Vezelai. 
Earls,  Counts,  and  Barons  made  oath  to  abide  by  the 
fealty  of  their  Kings,  and  never  to  make  war  uj)on  each 
other  during  tho  pilgrimage.  Archbishops  and  Bishops 
promised  on  their  word  of  truth,  that  they  woidd  publish 
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sentence  of  excommunication  on  any  who  should  presume 
to  break  this  peace. 

In  England,  however,  peace  was  ahready  broken  by  the 
jealousies  of  the  two  Bishops  of  Durham  and  Ely  ;  and  in 
hope  of  preventing  the  consequences  which  could  not  but 
follow  if  they  continued  to  waste  their  time  and  strength 
in  wrangling,  the  King  sent  for  his  mother, — with  whom 
came  the  Princess  Adelaide, — ^his  brothers,  John  and 
Greoffrey,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishops  of 
Norwich,  Winchester,  Bath,  Salisbury,  and  Chester,  and 
the  two  rivals.  Early  in  February  they  were  in  Nor- 
mandy, and,  after  takmg  counsel,  their  Sovereign  limited 
the  powers  of  Durham,  by  confining  his  jurisdiction  within 
the  Humber  and  the  Tweed,  and  made  Ely  his  High 
Chancellor,  or  Viceroy,  with  sole  authority,  as  such,  south 
of  the  Humber. 

He  also  made  both  his  brothers  swear  that  they  would 
not  return  to  England  within  three  years,  without  his 
permission,  fearing,  with  good  reason,  that  one  or  other 
of  them  would  get  possession  of  the  kingdom  for  himself. 
On  the  intercession  of  Queen  Eleanor,  however,  he  released 
John  from  the  prohibition,  and  allowed  him  to  return, 
under  another  oath  to  render  him  faithM  service  when 
he  came  there. 

And  in  order  to  arm  the  Bishop  of  Ely  with  a  power 
that  might  preponderate  on  all  occasions,  and  place  him 
above  all  the  clergy  and  laity  in  the  kingdom,  Kichard 
had  sent  messengers  to  the  Pope,  and  obtained  for  him 
an  appointment  to  be  Legate  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. My  lord  of  Ely  returned  to  London  in  fvdl  feather, 
big  with  delegation  of  the  imited  powers  of  King  and 
Pope,  took  up  his  abode  in  the  Tower  of  London,  around 
which,  for  greater  security,  he  dug  a  deep  ditch,  and 
began  to  levy  tribute  on  "all  England.  Li  the  absence  of 
all  constitutional  methods  of  taxation,  we  may  observe, 
there  was  no  other  method  of  raising  revenue  but  by  a 
direct  exercise  of  sovereignty,  imless,  indeed,  policy  should 
advise  a  consultation  of  the  clergy  or  the  Barons.  Who- 
ever, therefore,  could  obtain  money  or  cattle  from  the 
subject  was  for  that  time  felt  to  be  sovereign.  The 
Biflhop  of  Ely  was  thus  invested  with  absolute  power,  to 
be  exercised  as  long  as  he  was  able. 
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Meanwhile,  as  many  English.  Sct>tc]K  an«l  WrMi  j-ni- 
ttders  as  could  be  collected  by  the  dilii:«Ji«t'  nf  I5;ililwin 
md  his  assistants,  were  emharkod  on  iHninl  tin*  \Wi, 
which  steered  for  the  Strait  of  (iil»raltiir,  to  jt)ln  the 
King  at  Marseilles. 

KOBE   MASSACRES   OF   JEWS. 

There  was  but  one  idea  cleur  in  the  min«l  nf  t!u*  jtrojm- 
gandist,  but  one  doctrine  tauijht  by  the  (•h:iiii]>lnn<  of  the 
Church, — death:  death  to  heretics:  jhatli  to  l»a«,'anK  ; 
death  to  Jews !  The  hosts  of  the  Chnn-h  hatl  alrea«ly 
ihuightered  the  Albigcnses.  The  Councils  of  Tours,  thV 
Fourth  of  the  Latcran,  and  Verona,  liad  hiunehetl  their 
curses  upon  heretics.  Simon  de  Montfort.  and  Hishop 
Foolques  of  Toulouse,  and  the  bloody  (\)niinissarie» 
of  Pope  Innocent  III.,  had  scoured  the  Albi«r«'"^*ii"i  p>*o- 
vinces  with  their  hosts.  Doniinjijo  de  Guzman,  father 
of  the  Inquisition,  was  busy  devisincr  the  si'heme  which 
soon  ripened  into  that  horrible  tribunal.  The  aeta  of 
Councils,  the  briefs  and  bulls,  and  the  royal  i)roclama- 
tions  of  that  period,  were  all  written  in  blood.  As  Astrea 
was  said  to  have  flown  back  to  heaven  in  an  age  of 
injustice,  so  might  it  be  affirmed  that  pity  had  foivaken 
the  world  in  the  time  of  this  crusade.  The  voiee  of  the 
clei^,  of  the  Princes,  and  of  the  mob  rang  as  from  one 
shnll  imvarying  monochord,  "  Death  to  the  heretics ! 
death  to  the  Pagans !  death  to  the  Jews !" 

Can  anything  be  more  savagely  frigid  than  this  record 
of  Diceto  ? — 

"  When  many  in  England  were  getting  ready,  in  haste, 
to  go  to  Jerusalem,  they  determined  to  fall  upon  the 
Jews  before  attacking  the  Saracens.  Therefore,  on  the 
6th  of  February,  (a.d.  1190,)  all  the  Jews  that  were 
found  in  their  houses  in  Norwich  had  their  throats  cut. 
Some  took  refuge  in  the  castle.  On  the  7th  of  March, 
which  was  the  time  for  the  market  at  Stamford,  many 
were  killed."  And  after  briefly  mentioning  the  catas- 
trophe at  York,  he  writes:  "So  terrible  and  deadly  a 
slaughter  of  Jews  was  thought  not  to  be  pleasing  to 
prudent  persons,  for  that  sentence  of  David  frequently  fell 
on  our  ears,  *  Ne  occidas  eos.*  (*  Do  not  kill  them.')  '* 
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But  the  true  motive  of  those  atrocities  was  not  fana- 
ticism. 

At  Stamford,  a  large  number  of  young  men,  wearing 
the  Cross,  were  assembled  at  the  yearly  market,  or  fair, 
when,  according  to  the  well-known  custom  of  England 
for  many  ages,  traffickers  and  buyers  were  congregated 
from  all  parts  of  a  wide  neighbourhood,  and  the  wealth 
brought  upon  the  ground  in  kind  was  doubled  by  a 
similar  amount  of  wealth  in  cash.  Many  Jews  were 
among  the  hucksters  and  petty  merchants,  and  exhi- 
bited far  more  substance  than  persons  of  that  class 
have  been  known  to  do  for  many  generations  in  this 
country.  Lured  by  the  sight  of  this  merchandise, 
the  crossed  zealots  professed  themselves  indignant  that 
enemies  of  the  Cross  possessed  so  much,  while  they 
were  on  the  brink  of  a  long  voyage  and  hardships 
imknown,  with  scarcely  money  enough  to  buy  common 
necessaries. 

It  would  be  meritorious,  they  averred,  to  destroy  God's 
enemies ;  and,  with  deed  swift  as  the  thought,  fell  upon 
them  with  their  swords,  and  slew  most  of  them  at  a 
single  onslaught.  A  few  only  escaped,  and  with  great 
difficulty  found  shelter  in  the  castle.  The  inhabitants 
looked  on  with  astonishment,  or  with  indifference ;  and 
no  one  raised  his  hand  in  succour  of  the  Jews.  The 
murderers,  laded  with  spoil,  went  away,  like  the  sailors 
who  had  performed  a  similar  exploit  at  Lynn  ;  and, 
although  no  court  would  take  cognizance  of  shedding  the 
blood  of  a  Jew,  the  King's  court,  it  would  seem,  did 
speak  of  pursuing  the  murderers  for  theft. 

The  rumour  of  the  massacre  soon  reached  Lincoln; 
and  while  the  citizens  were  stirring  each  other  up  to 
emulate  the  zeal  of  the  Stamford  pilgrims,  the  Jews  took 
a  hasty  consultation,  and  compounded  for  their  lives  with 
a  large  sum  of  money.  Yet,  even  after  this,  some  were 
kill^. 

The  same  rumour,  travelling  northward,  stirred  the 
dtizens  of  York  to  a  similar  manifestation  of  their  devo- 
tion to  the  Cross,  and  filled  the  Jews,  of  whom  there 
were  many  in  the  city,  with  terror. 

On  Palm  Sunday,  March  18th,  five  hundred  of  them, 
men  and  women  with  their  children,  presented  themselves 
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before  the  castle-gate,  and  implored  rt»fufi^,  every  nfloment 
expecting  to  be  attacked  by  "  tho  Christians.'*  Moved 
by  their  entreaties,  perhaps,  but  more  probably  by  their 
gold,  the  Governor  and  Constable  consented  to  admit 
them ;  the  gate  was  opened,  they  rushed  into  tlie  yard, 
and  trusted  that  they  were  phelteretl  from  the  fury  of 
the  people.  But  they  soon  found  that  their  j)rt»tendod 
protectors  were  going  to  betray  them ;  and,  in  self-defence, 
took  possession  of  the  castle. 

Having  made  sure  of  their  position,  they  resolved  to 
resist  the  citizens  and  stand  siege.  The  officers,  who  had 
let  them  in,  finding,  to  their  indignation,  that  the  com- 
mand of  the  castle  was  no  longer  in  tlieir  own  hands,  sent 
to  pray  the  militia  of  the  county  and  the  men  of  York  to 
come  and  chastise  the  Jews,  if  so  far  their  valour  could 
avail. 

They  came,  and  for  some  days  assaulted  the  place  with- 
out ceasing.  The  Jews,  worn  out  for  want  of  rest,  offered 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  be  suffered  to  escape  with  life ; 
but  tlie  besiegers,  sure  that  they  could  not  hold  out  much 
longer,  preferring  all  their  treasure  to  any  part  of  it,  and 
elate  with  hope  of  wreaking  vengeance  on  them,  refused 
furiously. 

Then  one  Eabbi,  said  to  be  very  learued,  addressed  the 
fainting  company : — "  *Men  and  brethren,  hear  my  advice. 
It  is  better  for  us  to  die  for  our  law  than  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  enemies  of  our  law,  and  this  the  law  itself 
teaches.'  To  this  counsel  all  gave  assent,  both  men  and 
women.  And  then,  each  father  of  a  family  drew  near 
with  a  sharp  knife  in  his  hand,  and  first  cut  the  throat  of 
his  wife  and  his  sons,  and  then  of  the  other  members  of 
his  family,  and,  when  all  were  killed,  threw  over  the  tower- 
walls  to  the  Christian  people  the  bodies  they  had  sacri- 
ficed '* — says  Brompton — "  to  devils.  And  lastly,  they 
shut  themselves  up  in  the  King's  house,  set  fire  to  the 
building,  and  perished  in  the  flames.  Then  the  citizens 
of  York  |)illaged  the  Jews'  houses  of  all  that  was  in  them, 
burnt  them  down,  and  threw  into  the  fires  the  bonds  with 
which  they  had  once  obliged  themselves  to  repay  moneys 
borrowed  from  the  Jews." 

After  Easter,  the  Bishop  of  Ely  came  to  York,  attended 
by  "  a  great  army,"  which  he  had  collected  for  the  oeca- 
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sion,  and  did  himself  honour  by  summary  administration 
of  justice, 

Finding  that  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  castle  had  called  the  inhabitants  to  murder  the 
Jews  whom  they  had  admitted  to  refuge,  he  deprived 
them  both  of  their  office,  and  took  a  hundred  hostages 
of  the  inhabitants  for  the  appearance  of  the  ringleaders 
in  the  King's  court.  Those  knights  of  the  province  who 
took  part  in  the  attack,  and  refused  to  appear  before 
him  when  summoned,  he  caused  to  be  seized.  And,  not 
unmindftd  of  his  own  dignity,  he  laid  the  metropolitan 
church  of  York  and  its  clergy  under  interdict,  because 
they  did  not  receive  him  with  honours  as  Legate  of  the 
Apostolic  See.  At  his  command  the  bells  of  the  cathedral 
were  taken  down  and  laid  upon  the  ground,  because  they 
rang  not  on  his  entrance  into  the  city ;  and  not  only  were 
the  bells  put  to  silence,  but  the  Canons  and  Vicars  of  the 
said  church  were  placed  under  the  severest  interdict  imtil 
they  all  made  him  satisfaction.* 

DEPABTTJBB  7B0M  FBAlfCB. 

While  waiting  the  time  appointed  for  a  final  conference 
with  PhiHp,  and  a  general  muster  of  their  forces,  Eichard 
employed  himself  in  his  favourite  occupation  of  the  sword. 
In  Gtiscony  he  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  one  William 
de  Chisi,  took  it,  and  hung  William,  who  had,  like  many 
other  knights,  played  the  brigand,  and  robbed  pilgrims  on 
their  way  to  Compostela.  Various  matters  the  King  of 
England  set  in  order  in  his  continental  territory,  and 
then  published  the  following  code  of  discipline  for  his 
fleet  and  army : — 

"Eichard,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England, 
Duke  of  Normandy  and  Aquitaine,  and  Count  of  Anjou, 
to  all  his  men  who  are  going  to  Jerusalem  by  sea,  health. 
Know  ye  that,  by  the  common  advice  of  upright  men,  we 
have  made  the  ordinances  underwritten. 

"  He  that  kills  a  man  on  board  ship,  shall  be  tied  to 
the  dead  body,  and  with  it  cast  into  the  sea.  He  that 
kills  a  man  on  shore,  shall  be  tied  to  the  dead  body,  and 
they  shall  be  buried  together. 

*  Diceto.    Brompton.    Hoveden. 
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"  If  any  one  ia  convicted  by  lawful  witncHHcs  of  having; 
drawn  a  knife  to  strike  another,  or  of  having  struck  him 
and  drawn  blood,  he  must  lose  his  fist. 

"  If  any  one  strikes  another  with  his  hand,  but  without 
drawing  blood,  he  is  to  be  ducked  in  the  sea  thrice. 

"  If  any  one  abuses  his  fellow,  or  falsely  charges  him 
with  being  quarrelsome,  or  with  hatred  of  God,  for  every 
oflfence  he  shall  pay  him,  on  conviction,  an  oiuice  of  silver. 

"  If  any  one  is  convicted  of  robbery  or  theft,  he  shall  be 
shaved  after  the  fashion  of  a  champion,*  boiling  pitch 
shall  be  poured  on  his  head,  and  the  feathers  of  a  pillow 
shall  be  shaken  out  upon  his  head,  that  he  may  be  known, 
and  he  shall  be  put  on  shore  at  the  first  land  the  ships 
come  to. 

"Witness  my  hand  at  Chinon." 

Two  Bishops  and  three  gentlemen  were  appointed 
constables  of  the  fleet,  to  keep  the  crews  in  order,  and 
administer  this  barbaric  justice. 

From  Chinon  the  King  went  to  Tours,  and  received 
the  wallet  and  staff  of  pilgrimage  from  the  hands  of  the 
Archbishop ;  but  the  ceremony  was  marked  with  a  por- 
tento\is  incident.  The  staff  provided  for  the  royal  pilgrim 
was  not  suited  to  his  brawny  arm, and  on  trying  it  for  the 
first  time  it  snapped  in  two. 

Here  began  the  display  of  multitudes  that  impressed  a 
feeling  of  dread  on  spectators,  who  had  never  conceived  it 
possible  to  bring  such  masses  of  men  together.  The  city 
and  suburbs  were  so  crowded  with  pilgrims,  that  the  mul- 
titude became  immoveable  by  its  own  density  in  the 
narrow  streets  and  roads.  "  The  inhabitants  of  the  land 
were  terrified."  Troops  of  infantry  and  slingers,  past 
numbering,  with  their  heavy  martial  tread,  while  the  yet 
unsullied  armour  ghttered  in  the  sun,  and  their  healthful 
frames  were  untouched  by  weariness  or  hmiger,  seemed 
invincible;  and  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the 
armament  was  the  tempest  of  lamentations,  and  the 
torrents  of  blessings  and  farewells,  that  murmured  around, 

*  "  ad  modiim  campionis."    Twysden's  Glossary  explains  that  it 

was  an  old  Norman  custom  to  cut  the  hair  of  champions  or  boxers  short 
over  the  ears,  and  round  the  head.  "  Et  chascuu  doit  avoir  les  cheveulx 
rongnez  dessus  leis  aureilles."  Thieves  and  vagabonds  were  trimmed  in 
the  same  manner.  This  is  the  savage  custom  of  "  tarring  and  feather- 
ing "  not  yet  forgotten  in  some  comers  of  the  world. 
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from  wives,  and  mothers,  and  lovers,  and  acquaintance. 
No  one  could  say  whether  the  scene  was  more  full  of  hope 
or  sadness.  Probably  the  latter  predominated ;  and,  as  I 
write,  the  tome  of  Hoveden,  at  my  side,  exhibits  a  signi- 
ficant indication  that  so  it  was,  in  a  monkish  threnody 
which  I  will  not  attempt  to  translate,  but  which  is 
headed,  "  A  Plaint  on  the  Joubnet  towards  Jeeu- 

BALEM." 

From  Tours  Richard  hastened  to  Vezelai,  according  to 
appointment,  and  there  Philip  met  him  punctually.  Veze- 
lai was  famous  as  the  reputed  resting-place  of  the  body  of 
Mary  Magdelene ;  and  the  Sovereigns  would,  doubtless, 
pay  reverence  to  the  relic.  Thence,  after  two  days,  they 
went  to  Lyon  upon  the  Rhone,  a  city  under  the  rule  of  a 
Prince- Archbishop ;  and  again  a  luckless  incident  threw 
gloom  over  some  spirits.  The  royal  pilgrims  and  their 
servants  were  crossing  the  river  by  a  wooden  bridge,  and 
the  frail  fabric,  unused  to  so  great  a  load,  gave  way 
beneath  it ;  and  although  very  few  were  drowned,  many, 
both  men  and  women,  were  sorely  hurt.  And  this  was 
not  all.  The  gathering  hosts  of  the  two  Kings  could  not 
be  assembled  in  any  one  place,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  break  the  image  of  unity  by  dividing  into  two 
camps. 

The  hills,  far  and  wide,  were  covered  with  tents  and 
proud  pavilions,  adorned  with  colours  of  endless  variety ; 
young  heraldry  spreading  its  voluntary  devices,  so  that 
each  nation,  each  company,  and  even  each  chieftain,  might 
be  distinguished  from  the  rest.  Then  the  armies  marched 
off  in  different  directions,  Philip  and  his  by  land  for 
Grenoa,  and  Richard  with  his  for  Marseilles.  They  agreed 
to  meet  at  Messina,  and  thence  to  set  sail  together  for  the 
Holy  Land. 

At  Marseilles,  however,  Richard  suffered  no  small  dis- 
appointment; the  English  fleet  not  having  yet  arrived. 
Eight  weary  days  elapsed,  and  not  a  sail  of  them  appeared ; 
but  by  that  time  he  had  collected  ten  ships  of  heavy 
burden,*  and  twenty  well-armed  galleys,  on  board  of  which 
he  embarked  with  his  servants,  and  put  to  sea,  troubled 

*  BurciaSt  or  buscias  magnas,  A  bnscia,  or  buss,  according  to  the 
authorities  cited  bj  Twysden,  was  a  navis  oner  aria,  "a  ship  of 
burden." 
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and  angry  at  the  delay,  but  still  hoping  to  keep  up  with 
Philip,  both  of  them  following  the  line  of  coast,  one  on 
shore,  the  other  at  sea. 


THE  VOYAGE   TO   MESSIWA. 

No  secondary  description  can  convey  so  lively  an  idea 
of  this  voyage  as  does  the  journal  kept  by  one  on  board, 
which  we  w3l  accept  from  the  pen  of  Eoger  of  Hoveden. 
Dry  as  it  is,  it  may  afford  some  idea  of  a  voyage  along 
coast,  when  the  timorous  mariners  durst  not  venture  into 
open  sea. 

"August  7th. — The  King  of  England  embarked  at 
Marseilles,  in  the  galley  *Pumbon,'  and  passed  by  the 
isle  of  St.  Stephen,  then  northward  by  Mont  Noir,  the 
isle  of  St.  Honorat,  the  city  of  Nice  and  that  of  Venti- 
miglia.  It  should  be  known  that  between  Nice  and 
Ventimiglia  is  the  division  of  the  lands  of  the  King  of 
Aragon  and  Italy.  Thence  the  King  proceeded  by  St. 
Mary  de  Fimz,*  and  Noli. 

"  13th. — The  King  passed  a  castle  called  Swene,*  and 
the  same  day  came  to  Genoa,  where  he  spoke  with  the 
King  of  France,  who  lay  sick  there,  in  a  palace  by  the 
church  of  St.  Lawrence. 

"  14th. — The  King  of  England  came  to  Porto  Fino  on 
the  eve  of  the  assimiption  of  St.  Mary,  and  stayed  there 
five  days.  There  the  King  of  France  sent  a  request  that 
he  would  lend  him  five  galleys,  and  he  ofiered  three, 
which  the  King  of  France  refused. 

"  19th.— The  King  of  England  leffc  Porto  Fmo,  and 
came  to  Porto  Venere ;  and  next  day,  to  the  port  of  Pisa. 
There  Walter,  Archbishop  of  Eheims,  came  to  him,  and 
said  that  John,  Bishop  of  York,  lay  sick  in  the  city  of 
Pisa. 

"  21st. — Passed  the  island  of  Gorgona. 

"  22d. — Came  to  Porto  Barvatto. 

*  Some  of  these  places  are  probably  extinct,  or  their  names  may  have 
changed.    And  almost  all  are  so  distorted  by  the  chronicler,  that,  even 
with  the  help  of  the  best  Italian  maps,  I  have  had  diflBculty  in  ascertain-  . 
ing  their  equivalents.    Names  that  seem  inapplicable  to  places  now 
known,  I  leave  as  I  find  them,  distinguishing  them  by  an  asterisk. 
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"23d. — ^Vigil  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Apostle,  the 
King  went  on  shore,  and  rode  the  distance  of  two  leagues, 
with  a  few  knights  on  hired  horses,  so  far  as  a  landing- 
place  near  the  castle  of  Piombino,  where  they  found  their 
galleys,  and  there  the  King  went  on  board  the  galley  of 
Fulco  Eustac,  which  he  had  not  occupied  before,  and,  the 
wind  being  fair,  sailed  past  the  islands  of  Ferrajo,  (Elba,) 
Argentajo,*  and  Giannuti,  and  came  to  Portekere,*  half 
way  between  Marseilles  and  Messina.  To-day  the  sail  of 
the  galley  in  which  the  King  was,  split,  and  he  took  to 
the  galley  '  Pumbon '  again,  and  passed  the  cities  Comet 
and  Senes  la  Yeille,  and  a  place  called  Le  Far  de  Eimie,* 
and  then  entered  the  Tiber.  At  the  mouth  of  this  river 
there  was  a  fine  tower,  but  unoccupied,  and  extensive 
ruins  of  ancient  walls.  Here  came  Octavianus,  Cardinal- 
Bishop  of  Ostia,  whom  the  King  abused  shameftdly, 
reproaching  the  Eomans  with  simony ;  for  they  were  to 
receive  700  marks  for  the  consecration  of  the  Bishop  of 
Caen,  1600  marks  for  making  William  of  Ely  Legate,  and 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  save  the  Bishop  of  Bordeaux, 
whom  his  clei^  had  accused  of  crime. 

"26th. — The  King  passed  through  a  certain  forest, 
called  Selvedene,*  where  there  is  a  road  paved  with 
marble  to  the  length  of  twenty-four  miles  through  the 
forest,  which  aboimds  with  deer.  The  same  day  the  King 
passed  a  castle  called  Letto.*  Here  is  a  gate  cased  with 
a  sort  of  copper,  at  the  entrance  of  a  cellar,  or  crypt, 
where  they  deposit  money  on  its  way  to  Kome  from  all 
countries;  and  next  the  King  passed  the  castle  of 
Astura. 

"  27th. — Passed  a  rock,  projecting  into  the  sea,  which 
they  call  the  Cape  of  Circello,  and  the  islands  of  Parme- 
rola,  Ponza,  and  Palmere.*  There  is  a  castle  on  the  pro- 
montory of  Circello,  where  thieves  and  pirates  frequently 
conceal  themselves.  Thence  to  the  city  of  Tcrracina, 
where  there  was  formerly  a  gate  cased  with  copper. 
Thence  to  Grarilla  *  and  the  castle  of  Cap  del  Espurun. 
Here  is  the  boundary  of  the  lands  of  the  Eomans,  and 
those  of  the  King  of  Sicily,  on  the  principalitv  of  Capua. 
Hence  the  King  passed  the  island  of  Lipari,  which  is 
distant  from  Gaeta  about  forty  miles.  Lipari  was  the 
country  of  Pilate,  and  here  is  a  gate  cased  with  copper. 
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Next  the  King  passed  the  island  of  Stroinholi,t  which  is 
perpetually  smoking.  It  is  reported  that  this  island  was 
set  on  fire  from  another  island,  called  Yulcano,  the  tiro 
nishing,  and  huming  up  the  sea  and  fishes  as  it  came. 
Not  fax  distant  is  the  isle  of  Girun,*  with  a  i^ood  castle 
and  a  port.  Then  he  passed  the  isle  of  Batcrun  *  and 
port  of  Baja,  where  are  Virgil's  haths,  at  a  distance  of  ten 
miles  from  Naples. 

"  28th. — The  King  came  to  Naples,  and  went  to  tlie 
ahbey  of  St.  January  to  see  the  sons  of  Nainiond,  who 
are.preserved  in  the  crypt,  in  skin  and  bone ;  and  there  he 
stayed  until  the  nativity  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  in  one 
day  the  King  came  thence  to  Salerno  on  hired  horses, 
and  spent  a  long  time  there." 

This  was  coasting  in  perfection,  in  fine  weather,  and 
along  some  of  the  loveliest  shores  in  Europe.  After  thus 
travelling  by  land  and  sea,  Eichard  was  delighted  to 
behold  his  ships  entering  the  harbour,  under  the  command 
of  no  less  an  Admiral  than  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
assisted  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  and  llalph  de  Glan- 
ville.  All  Bishops  were  not  so  brave.  My  Lord  of 
Norwich  took  advantage  of  his  neighbourhood  to  Kome, 
to  visit  the  Pope,  and  implore  a  license  to  drop  the  Cross 
and  return  to  England.  The  Pope  negotiated  that 
matter  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties ;  and  the  King, 
equally  sagacious,  commissioned  a  strong  band  of  Knights 
Templars  and  Hospitallers  to  extract  1,000  marks  from 
the  faint-hearted  Prelate. 

Als  for  the  great  fleet  itself,  its  pilots  had  sad  things 
to  tell.  Coasting  their  way  from  Normandy,  a  breeze  befell 
them  just  after  they  had  got  over  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
The  breeze  freshened  into  a  tempest,  and  chased  them 
like  feathers  on  the  face  of  the  tremendous  deep.  Soon  the 
vessels  were  dispersed,  driven  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements, 
and  out  of  sight  of  one  another.  Like  the  sailors  of  Tar- 
shish,  the  pilgrims  cried  aloud  to  heaven  in  their  trouble  ; 
and  then,  if  not  to  quell  the  storm,  at  least  to  adorn  the 

t  Stromboli  must  have  been  passed  first,  and  then  Lipari ;  and  the 
inversion  of  order  in  mentioning  these,  is  one  of  many  indications  that 
the  journal  was  not  regularly  kept,  and  the  entries  from  memory  are 
therefore  often  inaccurate.  Hoveden  constantly  betrays  inaccuracy  in  his 
dates. 
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tale,  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  appeared  to  comfort  them. 
Thrice  he  became  visible.  Two  persons  beheld  him  in 
the  ship  "London."  "  Fear  not,"  said  he,  "  I,  Thomas, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  St.  Edmund  the  Martyr, 
and  St.  Nicholas  the  Confessor,  are  appointed  by  the 
Lord  guardians  of  this  fleet  of  the  King  of  England ;  and 
if  the  men  of  this  fleet  keep  themselves  from  bad  actions, 
and  repent  of  the  past,  the  Lord  will  give  them  a  pros- 
perous voyage,  and  direct  their  steps  in  their  ways." 
Having  pronounced  this  address,  thrice  the  blessed 
Thomas  vanished  out  of  their  sight,  and  instantly  the 
wind  fell  and  the  sea  grew  smooth. 

Sea-sick  and  weary,  the  crews  were  glad  to  put  into  the 
first  ports  that  they  could  see ;  and  this  led  to  a  rather 
interesting  episode  in  the  history  of  the  expedition. 

The  ship  "  London,"  its  crew  being  inspirited  by  the 
ingenuity  of  William  Fitz  Osbert  and  Geoflfrey,  a  clever 
goldsmith  from  our  great  city, — great  even  then, — ^the 
man  who  related  the  apparition  of  St.  Thomas,  dropped 
anchor  on  the  coast  of  Algarve,  near  the  town  of  Silves, 
at  a  moment  when  the  inhabitants  were  thrown  into 
consternation  by  the  approach  of  the  Moorish  Emperor, 
(Boiac  Almiramisi,)  who  ranged  the  province,  vowing 
vengeance  for  the  death  of  his  father,  the  year  before,  in 
the  siege  of  St.  Erena. 

The  men  of  Silves,  a  town  but  lately  wrested  from  the 
Moorish  yoke,  rejoiced  beyond  measure  at  the  arrival  on 
their  coast  of  a  company  of  crusaders,  and  not  only  asked 
their  assistance,  but  compelled  it ;  for  they  broke  up  the 
ship  "London,"  and  used  her  timbers  towards  planting  a 
stockade  before  their  gates,  promising,  however,  that  the 
King  of  Portugal  would  repay  this  loss,  and  richly  reward 
the  brethren  landed,  if  they  would  draw  their  swords 
against  the  same  foe  with  whom  they  were  going  to  fight 
in  Palestine.  They  submitted  cheerfiilly,  stood  by  Silves 
as  long  as  necessary,  and  then  received  from  Sancho 
of  Portugal  ship  for  ship,  and  cost  for  cost. 

Other  vessels,  not  so  good  sailers  as  the  "London," 
were  driven  into  various  ports  farther  back ;  and  at 
length,  nine  of  them,  having  rallied,  chose  to  sail  up  the 
river  Tagus,  instead  of  persevering  in  their  proper  course. 
This  brought  them  to  Lisbon,  recently  indebted  to  the 
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valour  of  crusaders  for  deliverance  froiii  the  infidels,  and 
the  King  welcomed  them  as  friends  in  niH.^1.  The  Moor 
had  crossed  the  river,  and  was  actually  sitting  down 
before  the  castle  of  Torres  Novas,  having  lx»gim  the  siege 
on  St.  John  the  Baptist's  day,  the  very  day  when  tlie 
English  fleet,  according  to  the  first  arrangement,  should 
have  weighed  anchor  at  Marseilles  for  the  eastern  voyage. 
Sancho  therefore  sent  messengers  to  the  new  comers,  and 
prayed  them  to  turn  their  consecrated  swords  against  the 
enemies  of  the  faith.  Five  hundred  chosen  men  aeee])ted 
the  invitation,  left  their  vessels  at  Lisl)on,  marched  in  two 
days  to  St.  Erena,  and  joined  the  King,  whom  tliey 
found  almost  helpless,  with  a  handfid  of  Portuguese 
without  arms  or  courage.  The  enemy  had  got  iM)ssi'ssion 
of  that  castle,  and  another  castle  of  the  IVmplars  was 
nearly  in  his  hands ;  but  when  he  heard  of  this  heavy 
re-inforcement,  he  feared  greatly,  and  causing  himself  to 
be  reported  dead,  disbanded  his  forces,  and  esea|)ed 
without  enduring  the  shame  of  a  retreat. 

Here  the  crusaders  ought  to  have  shaken  hands  with 
their  friends  in  Portugal,  and  parted  honourably ;  but 
they  gave  loose  to  their  passions,  and  had  nearly  i)erished 
among  brethren.  Sixty-three  other  ships  of  the  Knglish 
fleet  appeared  at  Lisbon ;  the  crews  poured  into  the  city, 
quarrelled  with  the  inhabitants,  and  acted  as  if  they  were 
enemies  in  a  place  taken  by  storm,  robbing  the  houses, 
and  committing  all  the  violence  that  makes  a  dissohite 
soldiery  to  be  most  abhorred.  King  Sancho  hastened  with 
all  the  forces  he  could  muster  to  check  the  rapine ;  and, 
first  by  fair  words,  and  then  by  stratagem,  succeeded  in 
disarming  the  leaders,  and  shutting  up  seven  hundred  of 
those  foreigners  in  prison.  With  much  ado,  peace  was 
made,  the  ships  dropped  down  the  river,  to  the  great  joy 
of  Lisbon,  and,  pursuing  their  tedious  navigation,  passed 
through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  creeping  along  the 
coast  of  Spain  and  of  the  territory  of  Aragon,  collected  in 
the  harbour  of  Marseilles,  and  found  that,  while  they  had 
been  wasting  time  in  Portugal,  their  King  had  gone 
forward  without  them. 

At  length,  on  September  14th,  they  reached  Sicily,  at 
the  port  of  rendezvous;  and  on  the  16th  the  King  of 
France  arrived,  and  was  honourably  received  in  the  palace 
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of  King  Tancred,  within  the  city,  and  his  army  encamped 
in  good  order  outside  the  gates.  And  Richard,  on  hearing 
of  the  arrival  of  his  fleet,  left  Salerno,  and  hastened  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army  outside  Messina. 

King  Richard,  no  less  adventurous  than  his  followers, 
and  as  httle  disposed  as  most  of  them  to  pay  respect  to 
natives,  nearly  missed  his  fleet  after  all.  On  Septem- 
ber 22d,  attended  by  a  single  knight,  he  chose  to  walk 
through  a  little  village,  and  hearing  the  note  of  a  falcon 
in  one  of  the  cottages,  walked  in  without  ceremony,  took 
the  bird  from  its  perch,  and,  trusting  to  the  submission  of 
its  owner,  refused  to  give  it  up  again.  Provoked  by  this 
insolence,  the  villagers  collected,  dragged  him  into  the 
road,  pelted  him  with  stones,  and  assailed  him  with  sticks. 
Wise  enough  not  to  risk  the  loss  of  his  own  blood  by 
shedding  theirs,  he  laid  about  him  with  the  flat  of  his 
sword,  putting  forth  the  utmost  power  of  his  famous  arm. 
But  when  one  of  the  villagers  struck  at  him  with  a  sword, 
he  turned  it  off  by  a  stroke  that  snapped  his  own ;  and 
thus  disarmed,  having  taught  the  rustics  that  he  was  no 
child  in  strength  or  valour,  he  made  his  escape,  took  to 
his  galley,  and,  steered  safely  by  his  pilots  through  the 
perils  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  landed  at  Messina. 

Thus,  on  September  23d,  1190,  the  King  rejoined  his 
armament,  and  the  united  forces  of  England,  Normandy, 
Aquitaine,  Anjou,  and  France,  naval  and  military,  with 
their  Sovereigns  at  their  head,  were  all  assembled  for  the 
first  time. 

And  the  fleet  of  King  Richard  was,  for  those  days,  very 
great.  Independently  of  the  vessels  obtained  at  Mar- 
seilles, there  were  fourteen  of  those  huge  busses,  whose 
magnitude  surprises  us,  even  now,  when  we  consider  the 
imperfect  state  of  naval  architecture  and  of  navigation  in 
those  ages.  They  are  described  as  both  strong  and  sound. 
There  were  one  hundred  galleys,  well  manned  and  well 
equipped.  Each  galley  had  three  spare  rudders,  thirteen 
anchors,  thirty  oars,  two  sails,  three  sets  of  ropes,  and  of 
all  that  a  slup  can  want,  double,  except  the  mast  and 
ship's  boat.  Each  galley  had  a  most  experienced  steers- 
man, with  fourteen  stout  hands  to  help  him  in  that  heavy 
service.  Forty  horses,  forty  men  to  mount  them,  and 
fifteen  sailors,  were  carried  in  each,  and  fifteen  steersmen. 
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in  addition  to  the  fifteen  sailors,  did  the  duty  of  the 
ship. 

The  complement  of  a  biLss  was  double  that  of  a  galley  ; 
and  the  King's  treasure,  instead  of  being  confided  to  one 
bottom,  was  distributed  over  all  the  fleet,  to  diminish  the 
chances  of  loss.  When  wind  favoured,  the  rowers  could 
rest,  and  sails  were  hoisted ;  but  if  not,  there  was  no  lack 
of  strong  arms — except  when  rough  water  made  the 
landsmen  sick — ^to  work  at  the  oars.  This  array  of  naval 
power,  with  all  the  decorations  of  flags  and  other  orna- 
ments in  which  the  crusaders  delighted,  ^vith  the  clang  of 
trumpets,  and  the  glittering  of  sword  and  helm  and 
mail,  and  the  shouts  of  the  host  at  debarkation,  made  the 
Sicilians  tremble.  There  was  the  great  King  of  England 
at  their  head,  amidst  a  host  of  Bishops  and  mighty  men, 
all  glittering  in  the  array  of  battle,  or  else  august  in 
sacerdotal  robes  ;  and  there  was  the  renown  of  this  great 
King,  the  endless  memory  of  his  conquests,  tlie  know- 
ledge of  his  impetuous  bravery,  justice  inflexible,  and 
vengeance  hardly  to  be  a])peased. 

The  King  of  France,  attended  by  his  own  courtiers  and 
the  Princes  of  Messina,  were  at  the  landing,  while  all  the 
people  of  the  city,  covering  the  heights,  wondered  what 
would  come  after  this  grand  parade.  Phihp  looked  and  lis- 
tened ;  but  none  could  say  with  what  emotions.  Although 
representative  of  a  far  older  monarchy  and  of  a  greater 
nation,  he  could  not  but  feel  himself  inferior  to  his  right 
royal  brother.  But  the  Sovereigns  met  each  other  with 
apparent  cordiahty;  and  the  two  hosts  cheered  their 
masters  when  they  saw  them  embrace.* 

TUMULTS    rjf   STCILT. 

Gladly  would  King  Philip  have  avoided  any  further 
loss  of  time,  and  therefore  he  embarked  his  troops  that 
very  day,  and  attempted  the  voyage  towards  Jerusalem ; 
but  the  wind  changed  suddenly,  drove  him  back  again, 
and  he  returned,  grievously  disappointed,  to  the  palace  of 
Tancred  in  the  city.  The  King  of  England  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  house  of  a  Sicilian  in  the  neighbouring  vine- 
yards, where  lodgings  were  prepared  for  him ;  and  on  the 
*  Hoveden.  Viusauf.  Richard  of  Devizes. 
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two  (layM  foUowinf^  he  and  hJH  ally  visited  each  other,  and 
(•(mferred  on  the  busintiw  of  the  exj)edition. 

TancHKl,  King  of  Sicily,  waH  not  present,  nor  was  likely 
to  l)e.  William  the  (lood,  his  predeeessor,  had  married 
the  IVineew*  Joan,  wHter  of  Kichard ;  but  when  Tancred 
u8ur|HHl  the  throne,  he  threw  the  widow  Queen  into 
priHon  :  there  she  lay  when  her  brother  landed  on  the 
island.  Tancre<l,  then'forts  kept  his  dintanee.  Messen* 
gers,  however,  sent  to  him  at  Palermo,  demanded  her 
lil)eration,  which  could  not  Ik;  refuseil,  although  it  was 
not  so  ea«y  for  Tancre<l  to  pay  the  dowry  due  from  his 
predweHHor,  hut  which  had  never  been  forthcoming.  On 
the  fifth  day  after  bin  arrival- -for  not  an  hour  had  been 
loHt  by  either  i)arty—  Kichard  had  the  satisfaction  of 
meeting  his  sister,  who  came  from  Palermo  by  water,  with 
an  escort  of  galleys.  His  other  demands  on  Tancred 
were  not  answere<l ;  and,  therefore,  wide  »co\yQ  remained 
for  sul>se<)uent  negotiation. 

Meanwhile,  resolveil  to  make  his  justice  feared,  he  had 
a  gibln't  erected  In'fore  his  house,  wheri'on  to  hang  thieves. 
Tlie  live  judges  already  delegated  Iwgan  at  once  to  exer- 
cise their  authority,  favouring  neither  sex  nor  age,  foreigner 
nor  countryman ;  and  the  Sicilians,  wondering  at  the 
extreme  rigour  of  the  English  King,  and  contrasting  it 
with  the  iiidulgi'nct*  of  the  Frenchman,  called  Philip  THl 
Lamb,  and  Kichanl  thk  Lion.  Hence  the  epithet  Cantr 
de  Lion,  which  has  come  down  to  us  with  his  name,  and 
marked  him  as  the  *'  lion-hearted." 

The  (juestion  of  the  Sicilian  debt  remaining,  appeared  to 
excuse,  if  not  to  justify,  some  strong  measures  resorted  to 
by  Kichard.  Crossing  the  strait,  he  seized  on  a  strong 
place  called  La  Baniere  :  and,  on  October  Ist,  placed  his 
sister  there,  w4th  a  numerous  body  of  knights  and  other 
servants,  and  returned  coolly  to  his  lodging,  and  on 
the  very  next  day  took  the  monastery  of  the  Griffons,* 
situate  on  an  islet  between  Messina  and  Calabria,  drove 

*  The  most  probable  explanation  of  this  word  is,  that  the  Griffone* 
were  Greek  settlers  in  Sicily,  Apulia,  (or  Calabria,)  and  Crete.  The 
Griffones  were  said  to  be  good  soldiers,  probably  mercenaries ;  and  in 
Sicily,  as  we  here  find,  they  had  a  monastic  establishment  of  their 
own.  lloveden  says  that,  before  the  arrival  of  Kichard,  they  were  the 
most  powerful  set  of  men  on  the  island. 
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out  the  Monks,  converted  it  into  a  ma^^ne  for  the 
stores  collected  in  England  and  elsewhere,  and  put 
it  in  charge  of  a  numerous  company  of  soldiers.  The 
citizens,  seeing  these  two  strong  places  converted  into 
hostile  forts,  and  further  incited,  as  we  may  well 
imagine,  hy  the  complaints  of  the  expelled  Griffons, 
suspected  him  of  an  intention  to  possess  himself  of  the 
whole  island,  if  possible,  and  were  so  deeply  agitated,  that 
an  occa*5ion  only  was  wanting  to  raise  them  in  arms 
against  the  haughty  stranger  whom  they  had  already 
contrasted  so  significantly  with  his  rival. 

Some  provocation  from  the  licentious  Normans  raised 
the  popular  indignation  to  its  height,  and  brought  back 
reprisals ;  and  on  October  3d,  the  King  of  England  saw 
his  infuriated  army  at  the  gates  of  Messina,  and  the 
men  of  the  city  in  defiance  on  the  walls.  In  a  few 
moments  more  actual  fight  would  have  l)egun.  Mounting 
a  powerful  horse,  he  galloped  furiously  through  the 
army,  struck  wdth  his  staff  as  many  as  he  could  reach 
on  either  side,  and  shouted  his  command  for  them  to 
go  back  to  their  tents.  But  he  had  not  established 
military  discipline  ;  and  the  clerks  and  knights  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  the  people  were  more  likely  to 
aggravate  this  disorder  than  to  discourage  it.  Unable  to 
control  the  armed  rabble,  he  galloped  to  the  beach,  got 
into  a  boat,  made  his  way  into  the  city  on  the  water  side, 
foimd  Philip  in  the  palace,  and  sending  for  the  chief  men 
of  the  city,  induced  them  to  address  the  inhabitants.  By 
this  means  Messina  was  pacified,  the  walls  were  cleared, 
and  the  army,  seeing  the  retreat  of  the  citizens,  were  also 
persuaded  to  lay  down  their  weapons.  Still  the  animosity 
was  biUTiing ;  and  both  camp  and  city  stood  ready  for  a 
renewal  of  hostilities. 

Three  Archbishops,  and  a  larger  party  of  Priests  and 
noblemen  of  various  nations,  bringing  the  King  of  France, 
came  to  Bichard  the  next  morning,  endeavouring  to 
establish  peace.  But  while  they  were  in  consultation,  the 
angry  Sicilians  appeared  again  on  the  surrounding  hills,  in 
sullen  silence,  ready  to  pour  down  their  arrows  on  the 
foreigners,  but  chiefly  on  Bichard.  Impatient  for  revenge, 
a  body  of  them  attacked  the  lodgings  of  one  Hugh  le 
Brun,  and  the  sound  of  their  uproar  startled  the  peace- 
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makers  in  their  conference.  The  Lion-hearted  broke  off 
the  colloquy,  called  on  his  men  to  arm,  led  them  to  the 
fight,  dislodged  the  crowd  from  the  heights  they  had 
occupied,  and  drove  them  back  to  the  city,  cutting  down 
hundreds  in  the  flight.  A  sharp  struggle  followed  in  the 
gates,  and  the  event  was  for  some  time  doubtful ;  but  five 
knights  and  twenty  servants  were  all  that  he  lost.  King 
Philip  looked  on  quietly,  making  no  effort  either  to  help 
his  brother  in  crusade,  or  to  stay  the  strife ;  but,  with 
his  train,  went  unconcerned  through  the  confusion,  and 
left  matters  to  take  their  course. 

King  Eichard  entered  first.  Ten  thousand  men  marched 
after  him.  Ten  thousand  swords  dealt  death  upon  the 
citizens.  As  the  crusaders  broke  into  the  houses,  the 
inhabitants  rushed  up  to  the  house-tops  and  threw  them- 
selves into  the  streets,  dying  thus,  rather  than  by  the 
hand  of  the  enemy.  Had  this  lasted  long,  Messina  would 
have  perished;  but  Eichard  ordered  his  men  to  spare 
the  lives,  and  left  them  to  pillage  at  pleasure.  All  money 
and  valuables  that  could  be  carried  away,  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  English  camp ;  many  of  the  noblest  women 
were  also  dragged  thither ;  and,  lest  the  Messinese  should 
send  to  Palermo  or  Naples  for  help,  all  the  Sicilian  galleys 
then  in  harbour  were  burnt. 

When  the  city  was  taken,  and  that  was  "  in  less  time 
than  a  Priest  could  say  matins,"  the  banner  of  England 
appeared  upon  the  walls.  This  moved  the  indignation  of 
Eichard's  lukewarm  fellow-pilgrim,  who  thought  himself 
the  only  royal  occupant,  and  therefore  alone  entitled  to 
hoist  a  flag.  To  avoid  war  in  Sicily,  which  would  probably 
have  made  battles  in  Palestine  impossible,  our  King 
yielded ;  some  kind  of  compromise  was  made,  and,  to  avoid 
future  outbreaks  of  the  kind,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
bring  Tancred  to  terms,  the  Knights  Hospitallers  and 
Templars  took  possession  of  the  city. 

Then  King  Philip,  moved  by  jealousy  and  envy,  claimed 
half  the  booty,  and  indulged  himself  in  very  opprobrious 
language  towards  Eichard,  as  if  wishful  to  pick  a  quarrel, 
and  probably  hoping  to  expel  him  from  Sicily  by  help  of 
Tancred.  On  the  other  hand,  the  King  of  England, 
weary  of  the  cimibersome  alliance,  determined  to  take  that 
occasion  to  break  it  off,  and  ordered  his  ships  to  be  ready 
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to  depart  ^vith  all  the  troops  and  stores,  prolossinG:  that 
he  would  rather  accomplish  the  pilj^^riuiage  with  his  own 
men  only,  than  have  any  dealings  witJi  an  envious  ally, 
quoting  a  common  proverb,  that  "  it  is  better  to  l)e  alone 
than  have  a  bad  companion." 

Nor  was  this  an  unnatural  desire ;  for  to  tJie  jealousy 
of  the  French  was  added  the  hatred  of  tJie  Sicilians.  The 
Messinese  magistrates,  it  was  said,  ])rohibited  tJie  mer- 
chants from  suppMng  his  army  with  provisions  by  ojKjn 
sale,  in  order  that  the  men  might  Ik?  left  at  the  mercy  of 
the  natives,  compelled  to  disperse  themselves  for  the 
purchase  of  necessaries,  and  to  j^ay  as  much  for  them  as 
the  natives  might  be  able  to  extort.  But  the  nobles  on 
all  sides  were  earnest  for  peace,  and  laboured  without 
intermission  to  effect  a  reconciliation. 

On  October  8th,  the  Kings  of  England  and  France,  in 
presence  of  their  Earls,  Barons,  clergy,  and  peoj)le,  swort* 
upon  relics  of  saints  that  they  and  their  armies  would,  in 
good  faith,  keep  at  peace  throughout  all  that  pilgrimage, 
both  going  and  returning.  The  Earls  and  Barons  next 
swore  to  the  ^ame  effect.  Archbishops  and  Bishops  made 
the  same  promise  "  on  word  of  truth." 

Various  regulations  were  made  for  the  promotion  of 
good  order  ;  one,  especially,  for  the  limitation  of  gambling, 
which  the  statutes  allowed  only  to  privileged  classes. 
•"  No  person  in  the  whole  army  must  play  at  any  kind  of 
game  for  gain,  except  knights  and  clergymen,  who,  in  a 
whole  day  and  night,  must  not  lose  more  than  twenty 
shillings.  And  if  knights  or  clergymen  play  away  more 
than  twenty  shillings  each  in  one  natural  day,  as  often 
as  they  exceed  that  amount,  they  must  pay  a  hundred 
shillings  to  the  Archbishop,  &c.  But  Kings  may  play  as 
much  as  they  please."  These  privileged  persons  might 
give  license  to  their  servants  to  play  at  hazard ;  but  all 
members  of  the  common  herd  were  absolutely  forbid- 
den, under  penalty  of  being  flogged  naked  through  the 
camp. 

Between  Eichard  and  Tancred,  also,  was  drawn  up  a 
charter  of  peace,  on  moderate  conditions,  with  an  engage- 
ment of  marriage  between  a  nephew  of  one  and  a  daughter 
of  the  other ;  and  the  former  sent  a  letter  to  Pope 
Clement  bearing  advice  of  the  reconciliation.  This  peace, 
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however,  was  made  very  tardily  ;  and  the  King  of  England 
had  almost  assumed  the  attitude  of  a  conqueror  for 
several  weeks.  Outside  the  walls  he  built  a  lofty  castle 
overlooking  the  city,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  put  down 
any  insiurection  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  this  he  called 
Mategriffun,  or  Kill-Qriffon,  to  signify  at  once  his 
contempt  of  that  race,  and  resolution  to  extirpate  them 
if  they  committed  any  provocation.  This  erection  he 
demolished  before  leaving  the  island;  and  many  of  the 
subjects  of  Tancred,  who  had  been  emboldened  in  the 
time  of  his  difficulties  to  throw  off  his  authority,  returned 
to  pay  allegiance. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  MategriflRm 
was  not  intended  to  be  permanent.  The  huge  pile  was 
made  of  wood  only,  and  so  constructed,  that  it  might  be 
taken  to  pieces,  and  framed  again  in  any  other  suitable 
situation,  to  serve  as  an  engine  of  war.  Accordingly,  we 
find  it  afterwards  reconstructed  outside  the  walls  of  Acre, 
where  it  served  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  siege, 
and  expedite  the  capture  of  that  city.  But  we  must  not, 
by  breaking  the  order  of  time,  anticipate  a  ftiture  stage 
of  our  narrative. 

It  is  also  recorded  that,  during  his  sojourn  at  Messina, 
our  King  abolished,  by  charter,  the  right  of  wreck  which 
his  royal  predecessors  had  held  as  part  of  their  preroga- 
tive, ordaining  that  every  wreck  and  its  cargo  should  be- 
the  property  of  its  owner,  if  alive,  or  of  his  heirs.  This 
was  an  act  of  benevolence  worthy  to  be  remembered  ; 
and  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  rashness  or  injustice  of 
Coeur  de  Lion,  and  notwithstanding  the  aggravations  of 
adverse  historians,  it  is  imdeniable  that  he  had  the  confi- 
dence of  his  army,  and  that,  even  afber  all  the  lengths  to 
which  he  had  carried  his  exactions  for  supporting  the 
crusade,  by  the  Saladin  tithe,  and  by  making  oppressive 
bargains  with  the  rich,  his  reputation  was  high  in 
England.  On  the  promulgation  of  his  charter  for  abolish- 
ing the  "  wreck,"  it  was  affirmed  that  an  old  prophecy 
was  fulfilled,  which  had  been  foimd  cut  in  stone  near  the 
town  of  Here,  (Hereford?)  where  William  Fitz-Stephen 
had  lately  buUt  a  house,  with  the  figure  of  a  deer  on  its 
front.  The  alleged  prophecy  is  preserved,  and  may  be 
given  here  as  a  specimen  of  the  English  of  the  twelfth 
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century,  now  a  dead  language  to  the  descendants  of  those 
who  spoke  it.* 

"  "Whan  thu  seches  in  Here  hert  yreret : 
Than  solen  Engles  in  three  bo  ydeled. 
That  han  sal  into  Yrland  altolatc  wuic, 
That  other  into  Puille  mid  prude  bi  srne, 
The  Thridde  into  Airhahen  herd  alle  Wrekcy  drechcgoii." 


THE   ABBAT  JOACHIM. 

The  construction  of  prophecies  was  one  of  the  monkish 
recreations  in  the  middle  ages.  Sometimes  to  Hatter, 
sometimes  to  terrify,  to  awaken  wonder,  or  to  fan 
superstition,  the  more  sedentary  and  in«2^enioiis  frame<l 
sihylline  sentences.  And  others,  of  higlier  sentiment, 
entertaining  a  conviction  that  the  gift  of  prophesying 
might  be  attained  by  study  and  contemplation,  or  even 
received  as  a  direct  gift  of  God,  put  fortli  predictions 
or  interpretations  of  sufficient  imiwrtancc  to  be  i)laced  on 
record,  and  quoted  as  illustrative  of  opinions  or  expecta- 
tions prevalent  at  the  time  of  their  first  publication. 

Richard  I.,  after  overcoming  the  difficulties  of  his 
position  in  Sicily,  and  giving  full  scope  to  all  his  passions, 
thought  well  to  assume,  for  the  time  at  least,  a  garb  of 
religion. 

All  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  being  assembled  in 
the  chapel  t  of  one  Eeginald  de  Moyac,  he  came  naked 
into  their  presence,  fell  at  their  feet,  and  confessed,  in  no 
measured  language,  the  foulness  of  his  life.  From  their 
hands  he  received  penance,  probably  scomging  with  rods, 
light,  indeed,  but  ignominious ;  such  a  penance  as  his 
father  had  undergone  in  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  and 
his  brother  Henry  in  Normandy.  And,  for  a  short  time, 
the  clerics  extoUed  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance,  and 
the  marvellous  purity  of  his  life. 

At  this  time  Italy  was  full  of  the  fame  of  one  Joachim, 
Abbat  of  Corazzo,  a  Cistertian  monastery  in  Calabria,  a 
man  who  had  been  on  pilgrimage  in  Jerusalem,  estab- 
lished a  reformed  community  in  the  lonely  moimtains, 

*  Hoveden.    Vinsanf. 

+  A  temporary  chapel,  of  such  as  it  is  likely  that  many  were  fitted  up 
in  the  camp. 
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devoted  himself  to  study,  and  obtained  the  patronage  of 
a  Pope,  who  had  released  him  from  every  other  obligation, 
that  he  might  search  and  expomid  the  holy  Scriptures,  a 
pursuit  which,  although  generally  discountenanced,  was 
not  yet  forbidden  to  the  people.  Joachim  had  some 
peculiar  views,  not  altogether  irrelevant  to  those  of  the 
crusaders,  and  the  penitent  Eling  sent  messengers  to 
invite  him  to  come  over  to  Sicily,  and  give  him  the 
benefit  of  his  wisdom,  and  make  manifest  his  prophetic 
gift. 

The  Abbat  came  gladly,  was  ushered  into  the  royal 
presence,  and,  amidst  a  circle  of  high  ecclesiastics,  opened 
the  sacred  volume,  which  was  a  manuscript  of  the  New 
Testament,  or,  at  least,  of  the  Apocalypse,  written  in 
Latin.  All  sat  in  respectful  silence ;  for  fame  had  reported 
him  to  be  "  endowed  with  a  prophetic  spirit,  a  man  who 
foretold  to  the  people  things  to  come."  The  prophet 
first  laid  his  finger  on  these  words:  "There  are  seven 
Kings,  five  are  fallen,  and  one  is,  and  the  other  is  not  yet 
come.'*  (Rev.  xvii.  10.)  And  then,  turning  back  two  or 
three  leaves  :  "  There  appeared  a  great  wonder  in  heaven, 
a  woman  clothed  with  the  sun,'*  &c.  (Chap.  xii.  1.) 

"The  woman  clothed  with  the  sun,"  said  he,  "with 
the  moon  under  her  feet,  signifies  holy  Church,  enlight- 
ened by  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  which  is  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord,  and  clothed  in  Him.  Beneath  her  feet  lies 
this  world;  the  world  that,  with  its  lusts  and  vices, 
ought  always  to  be  trodden  down.  On  her  head  is  a 
crown  of  twelve  stars :  now,  the  head  of  the  Church  is 
Christ ;  His  crown  is  the  Catholic  faith  which  the  twelve 
Apostles  preached.  'And  she,  being  with  child,  cried, 
travailing  in  birth,  and  pained  to  be  delivered ; '  for  she 
always  rejoices  in  them  that  are  newly  born,  and  travails, 
day  by  day,  that  she  may  gain  souls  for  God,  souls  which 
the  devil  strives  to  get,  that  he  may  draw  them  into 
hell. 

"  *  And  behold  a  great  red  dragon,  having  seven  heads 
and  ten  horns.'  This  dragon  signifies  the  devil,  who  is 
well  said  to  have  seven  heads  ;  for  the  head  of  the  devil 
is  every  wicked  one,  and  the  number  seven  is  given,  a 
finite  for  an  infinite.  For  the  heads  of  the  devil — that 
is  to  say,  the  persecutors  of  the  Church — are  mmaberless. 
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Yet  the  number  seven  is  exact ;  for  there  are  seven 
persecutors  of  the  Church,  whose  names  are  Herod, 
Nero,  Constantius,  Mohammed,  Melsemut,  Saladin,  and 
Antichrist.  Thus  says  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse,  that 
*  there  are  seven  Kings,  of  whom  live  are  fallen,  and 
one  is,  and  the  other  is  not  yet  come.'  The  live  fallen 
ones  are  Herod,  Nero,  Constantius,  Moliammed,  and 
Mekemut.  The  one  that  is,  is  Saladin,  he  that  now 
oppresses  the  Church  of  God,  and  with  her  the  sepulchre 
of  our  Lord,  and  the  holy  city,  Jerusalem,  and  occupies 
the  land  that  w^as  trodden  by  the  feet  of  our  Lord ;  but 
he  shall  shortly  lose  it." 

This  prediction  was  agreeable  to  the  King,  who  could 
not  refrain  from  interrupting  the  prophet  with  a  question : 
"  When  shaU  this  be  ?  " 

"  When  seven  years  have  past,  from  the  day  of  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem,"  answered  he. 

"  Why,  then,"  rejoined  the  King,  "  have  we  come  so 
soon  ?  " 

"Thy  coming,"  said  Joachim,  "is  very  necessary, 
because  the  Lord  will  give  thee  victory  over  His  enemies, 
and  will  exalt  thy  name  above  the  names  of  all  the 
Princes  of  the  earth. 

"  But  it  follows  that  one  of  them  is  not  yet  come. 
This  is  Antichrist.  Antichrist  is  already  ham  in  the 
dty  of  Borne,  and  shall  he  raised  on  high  iti  the  Apos- 
tolic See.  And  concerning  this  Antichrist  the  Apostle 
says,  that  *  he  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  above  all 
that  is  called  God.  And  then  shall  be  revealed  that 
wicked  one,  whom  the  Lord  will  slay  with  the  spirit  of 
His  mouth,  and  destroy  with  the  brightness  of  His 
coming.'  " 

This  was  new  doctrine  to  the  King,  who  repeated  a 
string  of  idle  tales,  but  all  standard  in  the  Church  of 
Eome,  concerning  Antichrist.  And  the  mitred  theolo- 
gians present  fell  upon  Abbat  Joachim  with  one  consent, 
striving  to  convince  him  that  Antichrist  was  not  bom  in 
Eome,  and  never  would  be  bom  there.  But  the  Abbat 
kept  his  ground  in  spite  of  them ;  and,  after  a  long 
debate,  the  party  dispersed,  many  of  them  in  sad  per- 
plexity concerning  Antichrist.  And  a  truth  was  told 
then,  which  has  been  repeated  ever  since,  and,  as  often  as 
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disputed,  proved  again  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  but  the 
adherents  of  the  Boman  See,  that  the  Papacy  is  Anti- 
christ.* 

VABIOFS  ADTJINTTJEES. 

Lingering  still  in  Sicily,  the  two  Bangs  added  nothing 
to  their  fame ;  but  a  few  incidents  occurred,  characteristic 
of  the  subject  of  our  present  study,  of  the  crusaders,  and 
of  the  times.     They  must  be  very  briefly  told. 

One  Christmas-day,  while  Eichard  was  entertaining,  in 
the  castle  of  Mategnffim,  a  noble  company  of  members 
of  his  own  court  and  that  of  King  Philip,  a  cry  of  alarm 
came  from  the  bay.  The  Pisan  sailors,  with  others 
collected  in  the  port,  had  attacked  the  seamen  of  the 
English  galleys,  who  defended  themselves,  of  course,  and 
bloodshed  was  going  on  at  a  fearful  rate.  The  party  ran 
to  arms,  hastened  to  the  beach,  and,  with  the  united 
forces  of  both  camps,  endeavoured  to  separate  the  com- 
batants. But  they  were  maddened  on  both  sides,  and 
ceased  not  to  fight  imtil  night  shrouded  them  in  dark- 
ness. Next  day,  at  mass,  a  revengeful  Pisan  stabbed  an 
English  sailor  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation ;  the 
Pisans  and  the  English  galley-men  renewed  the  fight; 
md  the  two  Kings,  with  a  strong  armed  force,  had  hard 
work  to  part  them,  and  compel  good  behaviour  on  both 


On  the  feast  of  the  purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
(February  2d,  1191,)  after  quaflSng  Sicilian  wine  in 
honour  of  the  day,  the  King,  so  lately  reformed  by 
penance,  and  transformed,  as  the  Priests  boasted,  into  a 
model  of  piety,  led  his  guests  out,  according  to  custom, 
to  amuse  themselves  with  looking  on  at  the  field-sports 
of  the  rustics  outside  the  gates.  Kiding  through  one  of 
the  streets  of  the  city,  they  met  a  peasant  leading  a 
donkey  under  a  load  of  canes.  His  Majesty,  little  think- 
ing what  his  freak  would  come  to,  drew  out  one  of  the 
canes  ;  his  guests  followed  his  example,  and  in  a  moment 
they  were  tilting  at  each  other  in  a  sham  tournament. 
A  subject  of  his  own,  Walter  de  Barres,  the  knight  who 
had  once  been  worsted  by  the  King,  when  Duke  of 
♦  Hoveden. 
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Aqnitain^  m  single  comlat,  found  himself  in  encounter 
with  him  again,  uid,  perhaps  mindful  of  that  day,  plied 
his  cane  with  greater  vigour  than  heoame  the  occasion. 
Having  hroken  their  canes,  the  King  attacked  him 
furiously  with  his  lance,  hut,  hy  a  stroke  from  his  antago- 
nist in  return,  was  almost  imhorsed ;  and  it  is  hard  to 
say  which  of  the  two  was  in  the  greater  danger  of  death, 
when  Bichard  conmianded  the  other  to  quit  his  presence, 
and  swore  everlasting  enmity  to  him  and  his.  After 
intercession  and  entreaty  for  a  long  time.  King  Philip 
ohtained  a  verbal  pardon  for  the  daring  knight,  who  was 
then  permitted  to  show  his  face  again. 

Better  able  than  his  royal  brother  to  lavish  gold,  for  he 
had  exceeded  him  by  far  in  diligent  collecting  of  it,  the 
English  Monarch  purchased  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
combined  army  by  such  munificence  as  never  had  been 
knovm,  and  even  laid  Philip  under  obligation  by  adding 
many  galleys  to  his  fleet.  The  Priests  opened  their 
Bibles  to  look  for  a  compliment,  and  found  one :  "  The 
Lord  loveth  a  cheerful  giver."  No  one  saw  any  impro- 
priety, so  fiEur  as  we  know,  in  this  desecration  of  the  word 
of  God. 

Some  time  in  the  month  of  February,  Eleanor,  Queen- 
Dowager  of  England,  bringing  with  her  Berengaria, 
daughter  of  Sancho,  King  of  Navarre,  a  lady  whom  she 
desired  to  see  married  to  her  son  Bichard,  came  to 
Naples,  but  would  not  yet  cross  to  Sicily.  The  King 
honoured  his  mother  by  sending  over  galleys  to  wait  on 
her  in  the  bay  of  Naples.  At  the  same  time  there  came 
intelligence  of  excesses  committed  in  England  by  the 
King's  Viceroy,  which  caused  him  perpetual  disquiet,  and 
tended  to  shorten  the  time  of  his  crusade  in  Palestine. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  during  more  than  five  months, 
spent  in  Sicily,  the  King  of  England  had  not  seen 
Tancred,  for  their  negotiations  had  been  carried  on  by 
messengers.  But  on  the  1st  day  of  March  he  left 
Messina  for  a  visit  to  Catania,  on  the  eastern  coast, — ^in 
which  place  "rests  the  body  of  the  blessed  virgin  and 
martyr,  Agatha," — ^to  speak  with  Tancred,  who  was  there 
to  receive  him,  and  advanced  from  the  gates  to  pay  him 
honour.  Together  they  went  straightway  to  the  tomb 
of  Agatha^  and  were  met  by  a  procession  of  clergy  sing- 
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ing  hymns  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple.  Together  they 
knelt  at  the  tomh,  and  thence  proceeded  to  the  royal 
palace,  where  the  English  Monarch  received  hospitable 
entertainment  three  days  and  three  nights.  On  the 
fourth  day  Tancred  offered  costly  gifts ;  hut  his  guest 
would  only  accept  a  signet  as  a  personal  memorial,  and 
gave  him  in  return  an  old  sword,  said  to  have  been  found 
in  the  grave  of  King  Arthur,  favourite  of  the  British 
hards.  But  Tancred  induced  him  to  receive  a  more 
substantial  gifb  of  four  great  ships,  and  fifteen  galleys, 
for  the  service  of  the  crusade ;  and  when  his  visiter  left 
Catania,  rode  with  him  two  days'  journey,  as  far  as 
Taormina. 

And  here  occurred  au  incident  of  profound  importance. 
As  Kichard  was  about  to  leave  Tancred,  this  King  put  a 
letter  into  his  hand,  written  by  Philip,  and  brought  by 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  which  he  called  the  King  of 
England  a  traitor,  assured  Taucred  that  this  traitor 
woiild  not  observe  the  treaty  lately  ratified,  and  offered 
to  unite  in  making  war  upon  him,  or  to  join  his  forces  in 
falling  on  his  camp  at  night,  and  destroying  him  and 
his  army  at  one  stroke.  Bichard  was  astounded,  and 
exclaimed : — 

"I  am  no  traitor.  I  never  was,  and  never  will  be. 
The  peace  which  I  have  made  with  you  I  am  not  going 
to  break,  in  any  way ;  nor  will  I  violate  our  treaty  as 
long  as  I  live.  And  yet  I  cannot  easily  beheve  that  the 
King  of  France  did  send  you  this  letter,  considering  that 
he  is  my  lord,  [for  Normandy,  &c.,]  and  my  sworn 
companion  in  this  pilgrimage." 

Tancred  assured  him  that  he  held  in  his  hand  the  very 
letter  of  King  Philip,  and  offered  to  bring  the  ftiUest 
evidence  that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  delivered  it  to 
himself,  in  the  presence  of  one  of  his  own  Dukes. 
Bichard  kept  the  letter,  and  went  on  his  way ;  but  at  a 
later  hour  of  that  very  day,  Philip  also  made  his  appear- 
ance at  Taormina,  rested  until  the  morrow,  and  hastened 
back  to  Messina,  where  he  encountered  the  displeasure  of 
the  Prince  whom  he  had  so  perfidiously  branded  as  a 
traitor.  When  charged  with  having  written  the  calum- 
nious letter,  he  sat  mute  for  some  moments,  and  then 
broke  out  into  complaints.  These  complamts  it  would 
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be  tedious  to  relate.  They  led  to  ftirther  altercation, 
during  which  Kichard  plaunly  told  him,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  fulfil  his  engagement  to  marry  the 
Pnncess  Adelaide,  (sister  to  Philip,)  as  there  was  no 
longer  any  doubt  that  she  had  bom  a  child  to  his  own 
father,  while  in  his  custody  in  England. 

This  could  not  be  disputed;  and  therefore  Philip 
yielded  to  the  advice  of  the  Count  of  Flanders,  who  had 
joined  the  crusaders  in  Sicily,  and  other  friends,  consented 
to  cancel  that  engagement,  a  hollow  reconciliation  was 
admitted,  and,  on  the  80th  day  of  the  same  month,  the 
French  King  set  sail  with  his  own  fleet  towards 
Palestine. 

On  that  very  day  Queen  Eleanor  and  Berengaria 
landed  at  Messina.  The  espousals  of  Hichard  with  the 
beautiful  Navarrese  took  place  without  delay,  the  mar- 
riage, however,  being  deferred;  and  Queen  Joan,  Dow- 
ager of  Sicily,  took  the  Princess  into  her  care,  until  the 
solenmisation  of  the  marriage.  On  the  4th  of  April, 
Eleanor  left  Sicily  to  return  to  England  by  way  of  Rome, 
where  she  was  to  seek  Papal  sanction  for  the  consecration 
of  Greoflfrey  as  Archbishop  of  York,  and  endeavour  to  save 
her  country  from  the  anarchy  that  threatened. 

And  here  we  may  notice  an  occurrence  of  which  Queen 
Eleanor  was  probably  witness  at  Rome.  Pope  Clement 
m.  having  died  on  the  4th  of  April,  his  successor, 
Celestine  III.,  was  installed  with  the  then  accustomed 
ceremonies.  On  the  15th  day  of  the  same  month,  Henry, 
Emperor  elect,  and  Constance  his  wife,  appeared  before 
him,  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  to  solicit  the  favour  of  a 
coronation.  Then  "  the  Lord  Pope,  on  the  steps  before 
the  door  of  St.  Peter's  church,  received  an  oath  from  the 
aforesaid  King  of  the  Germans,  that  he  would  faithfully 
preserve  the  Church  of  God  and  the  ecclesiastical  rights 
inviolate,"  &c.  "  Then  the  Lord  Pope  brought  them  into 
the  church,  and  anointed  him  Emperor  and  her  Empress. 
And  the  Lord  Pope  sat  on  his  pontifical  chair,  having  the 
gold  imperial  crown  between  his  feet ;  and  the  Emperor, 
with  head  inclined,  received  the  crown,  and  the  Empress 
in  like  msamer.from  the  Pope's  feet.  And  instantly  the 
Lord  Pope  kicked  off  the  Emperor's  crowny  and  threw  it 
on  the  ground,  signifying  that  he  has  power  to  cast 
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him  down  from  empire,  if  he  should  so  deserve.  But 
the  Cardinals  picked  up  the  crown,  and  put  it  on  the 
Emperor's  head  again."  ♦ 

THE  PASSAGE   OP  OTPETIS. 

On  the  Wednesday  after  Palm-Sunday,  1191,  one 
himdred  and  fifty  ships  of  heavy  hurden,  and  fifby-three 
well-armed  galleys,  with  some  large  huases,  and  three 
huge  floating  masses,  called  dromons^  with  lofby  towers 
for  howmen,  got  under  weigh  in  the  port  of  Messina. 
The  Lion  of  England,  much  to  the  joy  of  the  Sicilians, 
left  their  shore  to  go  to  the  holy  war  in  Palestine.  A 
fair  and  gentle  breeze  favoured  them,  and  in  a  few  hours 
not  a  sail  could  he  seen  from  the  Trinacrian  hills,  within 
the  sweep  of  the  eastern  horizon. 

First,  one  of  the  dromons,  honoured  with  carrying  the 
Queen-Dowager  of  Sicily,  Berengaria,  betrothed  to  the 
King,  and  a  company  of  knights  and  servants  appointed 
to  wait  upon  them,  hoisted  sail,  and  led  the  way,  with  its 
prow  eastward.  In  another  vessel  was  the  King,  and  in 
the  dromons  his  treasure.  The  lighter  vessels  shortened 
sail,  in  order  to  keep  respectftdly  in  the  rear  of  these ; 
and  the  whole  fleet  was  so  arranged  at  the  time  of 
departure  that,  from  squadron  to  squadron,  the  sound  of 
a  tnunpet  coidd  be  heard,  and,  from  ship  to  ship,  the 
voice  of  a  man.  A  stiff  breeze  rose  against  them  on 
Good  Friday,  spoiled  the  order  of  the  ships,  and  disturbed 
the  stomachs  of  the  pilgrims.  Wind  and  sea  together 
baffled  the  strength  of  the  helmsmen ;  dromons,  busses, 
ships,  and  galleys,  rolled  their  unwieldy  sides  upon  the 
waves,  and  aves  of  distress  were  moaned  out  in  dismal 
chorus  with  the  whistling  of  the  storm. 

As  the  sun  declined,  however,  the  wind  fell,  and  veered 
round  to  the  west;  and  the  sailors,  taking  courage, 
worked  their  ships  once  more.  Eichard,  himself  a  good 
sailor,  had  preserved  his  tranquillity,  and,  seeing  the  dis- 
persion of  his  followers,  caused  a  lantern  to  be  hoisted  at 
the  mast-head  of  his  own  ship,  with  a  large  wax-light,  as 
a  night-signal  to  the  fleet,  necessary  enough  when,  as 
yet  there  were  no  compassesy  nor  lights  in  binnacles. 
*  Hoveden. 
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And  thus,  having  taken  in  all  his  canvass,  drifting  slowly 
on  before  the  wind,  he  gave  them  time  to  come  up 
within  sight,  ''  so  that  he  resembled  a  hen  gathering  her 
chickens."  Until  the  Wednesday  following  all  went  on 
smoothly;  and  on  that  day  the  island  of  Crete,  or 
Candia,  hove  in  sight,  and  the  King  put  into  harbour 
there,  to  rest,  according  to  custom,  just  as  coachmen 
unyoke  their  panting  horses,  not  running  to  the  journey's 
end,  but  getting  refreshment  at  every  stage.  He  and  his 
army  landed  for  the  night ;  but  his  repose  was  broken 
with  anxiety,  for,  on  counting  the  ships,  twenty-five  were 
missing. 

Be-embarkdng  next  day,  he  put  to  sea  again.  The 
wind  was  fair,  and,  with  expand^  sails,  the  fleet  dashed 
onward  like  a  flight  of  sea-birds :  and  next  morning,  at 
break  of  day , they  found  themselves  rapidly  nearing  Rhodes, 
where  they  dropped  anchors,  and  waited  for  a  calm,  that 
they  might  keep  their  custom  by  going  on  shore  to  feel 
dry  land.  From  Friday  morning  \mtil  Monday  our  yo\mg 
English  sailors  waited  for  a  smooth  sea,  and  then,  by 
help  of  pilots,  found  out  the  way  into  the  harbour, 
entered,  and  the  King  landed.  Being  somewhat  indis- 
posed, he  spent  ten  days  there,  and  collected  information 
concerning  a  personage  who  boasted  of  being  Emperor  of 
Cyprus.  Meanwhile  the  twenty-five  missing  ships  hove 
in  sight,  and  once  more  the  armament  appeared  unbroken. 

Next  stage  was  from  Rhodes  to  Cyprus;  but  winds 
and  currents  made  sport  of  our  pilgnms;  and  neither 
helm,  nor  oar,  nor  signal,  could  keep  the  ships  within  hail 
of  one  another,  nor  save  them  from  a  really  calamitous 
dispersion.  The  long  coast  of  Cyprus  brought  them  up. 
Some  were  driven  on  shore  here,  and  some  there.  Some 
sank,  some  were  scattered  in  mid-sea ;  and  but  few  of  the 
Captains  had  succeeded  in  getting  safe  to  anchorage. 

Cyprus  had  been  tributary  to  the  Kings  of  Jerusalem ; 
but  Isaac,  a  Greek,  a  memb^  of  the  imperial  family,  and 
namesake  of  the  Sovereign  then  regnant  at  Constanti- 
nople, threw  off  subjection,  and,  refusing  to  send  any 
more  contributions  to  the  Holy  Land,  proclaimed  him- 
self Emperor.  He  was  an  accomplished  wrecker.  The 
islanders,  ever  on  the  look-out  for  those  whom  the 
weather  cast  upon  those  rugged  coasts,  both  satisfied 
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their  savage  propensities,  and  filled  the  imperial  coffers 
with  the  more  precious  of  the  spoils.  Grecian  craft, 
abounding  in  himself  and  in  the  Griffons  under  his 
command,  generally  sufficed  to  inveigle  and  rob  the 
living,  while  they  heartlessly  stripped  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  and  emptied  the  wrecked  crusade-ships  of  their 
cargoes.  And  when  sea-worn  pilgrims  put  into  the  ports, 
they  were  cheated  to  the  utmost  possible  extent.  The 
situation  of  Cyprus,  in  the  highway  to  the  seat  of  war, 
whither  imskilful  coasters  groped  their  way,  was  emi- 
nently favourable  to  the  vocation  of  its  inhabitants ;  and 
when  they  saw  ship  after  ship,  from  the  fleet  of  King 
Richard,  chased  by  the  storm,  and  needing  reftige  in  their 
creeks  and  bays,  they  coimted  on  an  abundant  yield. 

In  the  night  of  April  24th,  the  crews  of  three  stranded 
ships  were  struggling  with  the  waves.  Many  of  them 
were  drowned;  and,  among  others,  the  King's  Vice- 
Chancellor,  known  in  the  histories  as  Mains  Catulus. 
His  body,  when  washed  on  shore,  might  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  royal  seal  which  was  found  on  it ;  but  a 
Cypriote  took  the  article  off,  and  sold  it,  and  it  was  after- 
wards recovered  and  delivered  to  the  King.  Some  escaped 
from  death  by  floating  ashore  on  fragments  of  the  wrecks. 
Them  the  people  received  with  apparent  kindness,  and 
conducted  to  a  fort,  under  pretence  of  shelter ;  but  there 
they  shut  them  up ;  and  when  Stephen  de  Turnham,  the 
King's  Treasurer,  sent  them  abundance  of  provisions,  the 
Griffons  took  it  at  the  entrance,  and  left  their  imprisoned 
guests  to  suffer  hunger.  Then,  when  hunger  made  them 
desperate,  and  they  sallied  from  the  fort,  the  natives 
attacked  them,  and  many  were  killed  otf  both  sides.  The 
soldiers  on  snip-board  espying  the  assault,  landed  in  con- 
siderable force,  and  a  scene  of  bloodshed  followed,  like 
that  in  Sicily,  although  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  and  the 
Griffons  were  worsted. 

Off  Limisso  the  dromon  with  the  two  Queens  lay  at 
anchor,  and  Emperor  Isaac  used  his  finest  ingenuity  to 
persuade  them  to  land;  but  they  managed  to  protract 
their  negotiation,  in  hope  that  the  King  might  arrive  to 
succour  them  from  an  attack  afloat,  or  from  bonds  on 
shore.  While  the  Queens  were  agitated  with  extreme 
anxiety,  two  sails  appeared  at  a  d^tance,  like  crows  on 
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the  wing,  and,  to  their  delight,  bore  down  straight  upon 
them.  Others  followed,  and  they  soon  found  those  vessels 
to  be  the  main  body  of  the  fleet,  with  Richard  himself, 
who  put  into  the  port,  but  did  not  land  (May  Gth). 

Here  he  received  intelligence  of  the  treacherj'  of  the 
Cypriotes ;  and  on  the  morrow  sent  two  knights  on  shore 
to  demand  of  Isaac  satisfaction  for  the  injuries  received, 
and  for  the  money  plundered.  The  Empehor,  pretend- 
ing to  be  indignant  at  such  a  demand,  refused  to  have 
any  dealings  with  one  that  was  no  more  than  King,  and 
loaded  the  messengers  with  abuse,  who  fully  informed 
their  master  of  his  insolence. 

"To  arms!"  cried  he,  at  once,  "to  arms!"  buckling 
on  his  own  armour,  and  quick  as  thought  jumped  into  a 
boat,  sword  in  hand.  The  militant  pilgrims  followed, 
justified,  for  the  first  time,  in  an  armed  aggression.  On 
the  shore  a  strong  array  of  Griflbns  awaited  them,  behind 
a  barricade  hastily  thrown  up,  with  doors  and  windows 
unhung  firom  their  houses,  barrels,  benches,  ladders, 
planks,  and  whatever  else  could  be  heaped  together.  His 
Imperial  Highness,  mounted  on  a  charger,  led  a  brave- 
looking  troop  of  horse,  in  particoloured  coats  and  glitter- 
ing  armour.  Like  other  savages,  they  set  up  a  horrid 
war-cry,  and  firom  behind  their  entrenchment  slingers 
discharged  their  missiles.  The  crusaders,  not  prepared 
for  so  sturdy  a  reception,  began  to  quail ;  but  Richard 
rose  to  the  exigency,  and  inspirited  his  men  by  example  as 
well  as  by  word.  Himdreds  more  hastened  on  shore  to 
join  the  fight ;  and  the  Griflbns,  with  emptied  quivers, 
turned  their  backs  and  fled.  From  the  Cypriote  galleys, 
too,  the  affiighted  archers  plunged  into  the  water,  and 
most  of  them  were  drowned. 

Again  rallying  on  firmer  groimd,  Isaac's  army  faced 
round,  and,  being  reinforced  from  the  city,  poured  showers 
of  barbed  iron,  while  Richard's  host  did  the  like,  the 
deadly  discharges  hissed  in  the  darkened  air,  and  victory 
hung  doubtful.  Heavier  engines  were  brought  upon  the 
field,  and  stone-showers  rained  heavily  upon  the  asto- 
nished English.  Then  Richard,  with  his  terrible  sword, 
rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  battle ;  his  knights,  feel- 
ing strength  and  courage  multiplied,  threw  themselves 
headlong  on  the  enemy ;  the  cries  of  defiance  weakened, 
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they  tnggted  and  panted,  intent  only  upon  death,  shrieks 
and  groans  were  heard,  confosed  with  clash  of  steel; 
and  at  last  the  crusaders,  gaining  hy  dint  of  arm  an 
advantage  over  the  Greeks,  mowed  them  down  like  grass. 
The  vanquished  fled.  The  victors  chased  them  into  the 
city,  and  then  through  wide-opened  gates  pursued  them 
far  beyond.  Eichard,  mounted  on  one  of  the  Cypriote 
horses,  galloped  after  the  Emperor,  whom  only  a  swifter 
hoof  saved,  and  loudly  challenged  him  to  turn  hack  to 
single  combat.  The  challenge  he  thought  not  fit  to 
hear;  and  Eichard,  not  choosing  to  be  drawn  into  an 
ambush,  wisely  turned  back,  collected  Jiis  men,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  conquest  of  Cyprus. 

That  night  Eichard  lodged  in  his  pavilion,  and  caused 
the  horses  to  be  landed,  although  the  poor  beasts  were 
wearied  with  tossing  in  the  storms ;  and  the  very  next 
day  the  Greeks  beheld,  to  their  amazement,  a  company  of 
about  fifty  horsemen  close  upon  them,  at  a  place  about 
two  leagues  distance.  Another  war-cry  startled  the  Em« 
peror,  who  had  fallen  asleep ;  and  in  a  moment  he  was  on 
horseback,  and  the  Greeks  were  giving  a  brisk  discharge 
Eichard  allowed  them  to  empty  their  quivers  before 
charging  them  in  return ;  and  just  at  that  juncture,  a 
certain  military  clergyman,  cased  in  steel  from  top  to  toe, 
came,  with  his  teeth  chattering,  and  suggested  to  his 
"  lord  the  King,  that  it  would  be  a  wise  plan  to  decline 
for  a  time  so  large  and  powerful  a  multitude."  "Sir 
clerk,"  thundered  Coeur  de  Leon,  "you  had  better  go  to 
your  books,  and  keep  out  of  the  crowd,  or  you  will  be 
hurt."  Some  others  were  faint-hearted,  too;  but  he  saw 
that  there  was  no  more  courage  on  the  side  of  the 
Greeks,  and,  spurring  his  horse,  rushed  like  wind  into  the 
midst  of  them,  and  his  heavy  sword,  swift  as  lightning, 
hewed  down  the  Griffons,  right  and  left.  The  fif^ 
horsemen  flew  after  him;  more  and  more  fighting  men 
were  seen  galloping  to  the  scene  of  action ;  and  the 
astounded  Griffons  betook  themselves  to  flight,  on  horse- 
back or  on  foot,  as  chance  might  serve. 

Isaac,  desperately  brave,  strove  to  keep  his  ground  and 

rally  the  fugitives ;  but  Eichard,  couching  his  lance,  rode 

on  him  at  full  speed,  and  imhorsed  him  in  the  twinkling 

of  an  eve.     Why  he  did  not  make  him  call  for  mercy, 
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Vinsiuf  does  not  say ;  but  he  did  not ;  and,  recoyering  his 
feet,  the  dismounted  Emperor  escaped  with  the  crowd, 
found  a  horse,  and,  putting  spurs  to  its  flanks,  shot  away 
out  of  danger.  The  imperisd  standard  and  the  imperial 
tent  served  Bichard  as  trophies  of  his  valour ;  and  a  rich 
booty  gave  new  spirit  to  the  pilgrims.  That  standard 
afterwwds  adorned  the  shrine  of  St.  Edmund  the  Martyr. 
The  King  returned  to  his  camp.  The  Emperor  shut 
himself  up  in  the  fortress  of  Nicosia,  in  the  centre  of  the 
island.  Then  the  King  proclaimed  the  choice  of  war  or 
peace  to  the  people  of  Cyprus,  and  offered  favour  to  all 
that  would  follow  him. 

GtXn  DB  LTTSIGNAir  AT   CTPEUS. 

Limisso  is  now  the  head-quarters  of  King  Richard. 
The  two  Queens,  glad  to  set  foot  on  firm  ground  again, 
are  lodged  there ;  and  the  standard  of  England  is  reared 
without  contradiction  on  the  walls. 

Three  strange  saQs  appear  in  sight  eastward.  They 
turn  out  to  be  galleys ;  but  whence  they  come,  or  what 
they  are,  is  a  question  debated  with  no  small  anxiety.  Do 
they  bring  peace  or  war  P  King  Richard,  knowing  him- 
self to  be  the  chief  depositary  of  courage  in  this  pilgrim- 
age, and  well  assured  of  the  power  of  Ins  own  example  to 
create  confidence  in  the  army,  takes  a  small  boat,  that 
cannot  provoke  an  enemy,  but  may  be  welcomed  by  a 
friend,  and  is  rowed  out  to  speak  the  strangers. 

Guy  de  Lusignan,  King  of  Jerusalem,  Geoffrey  his 
brother,  Bohemond,  Prince  of  Antioch,  Raymond  his  son, 
Count  of  Tripoli,  and  some  others,  are  on  board  the 
galleys.  They  have  come  to  meet  King  Richard,  resign 
into  his  hands  the  sovereignty  they  cannot  exercise, 
at  Jerusalem,  or  Antioch,  or  Tripoli,  and  offer  him  their 
services  and  fealty  "  against  all  men." 

The  King,  without  making  himself  known,  leaves  his 
new  lieges,  returns  to  land  joyftdly,  and  commands  a 
supper  to  be  made  ready.  Soon  they  land,  and  are 
welcomed  at  a  royal  banquet  in  Limisso. 

And  again  he  receives  intelligence  concerning  Philip  of 
France,  which  tends  to  aggravate  the  enmity  that  has 
been  so  often  manifested.  For  although  this  King  is 
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making  active  preparations  for  war,  bj  the  construction 
of  engines,  he  is  also  acting  singly  in  anticipation  of  a 
ftiture  policy  wherein  his  ally  is  not  likely  to  concur. 
His  plan  is  to  depose  Guy  from  the  kingdom  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  give  that  crown — ^when  recovered  by  conquest 
— to  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat.  Richard  is  careful  to 
conciliate,  and  even  to  reward,  his  visiter,  and,  because  he 
is  poor  and  needy,  makes  him  a  present  of  two  thousand 
marks  of  silver,  and  twenty  cups, — of  which  two  are  of 
the  purest  gold, — worth  a  hundred  and  five  marks  more. 

MAEEIAGE  WITH   BEBENGAEIA. 

On  Sunday,  May  4th,  being  the  feast  of  Saints  Nereus, 
Achilles,  and  Pancras,  Berengaria  and  Richard  were  mar- 
ried in  Limisso  by  Nicholas,  the  King's  chaplain.  And 
on  the  same  day  Berengaria  was  crowned  and  consecrated 
Queen  of  England  by  John,  Bishop  of  Ambrun,  several 
other  Prelates  from  East  and  West  assisting.  "The 
King  was  glorious  on  this  happy  occasion,  and  cheerfiil  to 
all,  and  showed  himself  very  jocose  and  affable."  *  As 
well  he  might. 

An  Englishman  who  now  visits  this  wretched  island  of 
Cyprus,  and  strays  to  the  insignificant  Turkish  town  of 
Limasol,  may  be  interested  in  remembering  that  there 
the  lion-hearted  Richard  struck  his  first  blow  at  the 
Greek,  that  there  he  was  married,  and  that  there  England 
received  a  Queen. 

CONQITEST  OF  OTPErS. 

However  affable  and  jocose  King  Richard  might  be  on 
his  wedding-day,  it  suited  not  his  temper  to  feast  when 
either  occasion  or  opportunity  invited  him  to  fight. 
Everything  was  ready  in  case  of  an  attack  from  the 
enemy,  and  sentinels  on  every  eminence  waited  to  give 
notice  of  any  hostile  movement. 

Isaac,  on  the  contrary,  lurking  in  the  castle  of  Nicosia, 
and  deserted  by  a  great  part  of  his  army,  thought  it 
wisest  to  sue  for  peace,  and,  by  mediation  of  the  Masters 

*  Vinsauf :  from  whom,  chiefly,  I  am  now  writing,  and  after  him 
from  Hoveden. 
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of  the  Hospitallers,  proposed  a  conference.  The  King 
acceded  to  the  proposal ;  and,  mounted  on  a  fine  Spanish 
charger,  caparison^  splendidly,  and  attended  by  a  nume- 
rous retinue,  rode  to  a  plain  near  Limisso,  and  met  the 
Emperor.  After  many  proposals  made  and  rejected  on 
both  sides,  the  Sovereigns  agreed.  Richard  did  not  insist 
on  his  right  of  conquest,  but  consented  to  an  advan- 
tageous alliance.  Isaac  offered  to  swear  fidelit}',  to  send 
five  hundred  knights  to  the  land  of  Jerusalem  to  fight 
against  Saladin  under  conmiand  of  the  King  of  England, 
and  to  make  a  ftdl  compensation  for  the  robberies  com- 
mitted on  the  crusaders  by  his  subjects.*  He  further 
engaged,  it  would  appear,  to  go  to  Palestine  himself,  to 
deliver  some  castles  to  the  King  in  security,  and  his  only- 
daughter  as  a  hostage.  He  even  sw^ore  that  he  would, 
from  that  moment,  remain  with  the  King,  and  not 
depart  until  all  conditions  were  fulfilled.  The  Sovereigns 
exchanged  the  kiss  of  peace,  and  rode  together  into 
Limisso.  Richard  returned  the  imperial  tent,  and  made 
his  new  ally  some  valuable  presents ;  but  the  most  precious 
hostage,  Isaac's  daughter,  had  not  yet  arrived. 

Whether  Isaac  acted  with  Grecian  mendacity,  or  was 
moved  by  fear,  cannot  easily  be  determined ;  but  he  ran 
away  that  very  night.  It  is  said  by  Vinsauf  that  a  false 
knight  told  him  that  the  King  meant  to  seize  him  in  his 
bed,  and  throw  him  in  chains,  and  that  in  a  fit  of  terror 
he  threw  himself  on  horseback  and  escaped  in  the  dark, 
leaving  his  tents,  a  stud  of  horses,  and  his  personal 
effects.  Next  morning  the  flight  was  known,  and  the 
King  pursued  him,  in  galleys,  to  Famagusta,  a  sea-port 
town  at  some  distance  on  the  same  coast,  leaving  Guy  de 
Lusignan  to  lead  the  army  thither  by  land.  But  Isaac 
had  fled  into  the  woods  in  the  interior,  where  it  would  be 
impossible  to  march  the  troops. 

During  some  days  that  Richard  remained  at  Fama- 
gusta with  King  Guy,  ambassadors  came  fi'om  the  cru- 
sader camp  at  Acre,  to  beseech  him  to  complete  his 
voyage  without  delay.  The  King  of  France,  they  said, 
would  not  proceed  to  take  the  place  alone,  time  was  pass- 
ing, the  strength  of  the  crusade  wasted,  and  they  rebuked 

*  The  sums  mentioned  hj  different  writers  are  so  various,  that  I  do 
not  mention  any. 
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him  for  squandering  time  in  the  persecution  of  "  innocent 
Christians,"  as  they  called  the  Cypriote  plunderers,  and 
not  attending  to  necessary  matters.  He  thought  differ- 
ently. It  appeared  to  him  very  necessary  to  compel  Isaac 
to  release  the  imprisoned  members  of  the  English  army, 
to  enforce  restitution  of  what  had  been  lost  by  robbery, 
and  to  chastise  his  insolence  and  perfidy.  Resenting  their 
importunity,  therefore,  he  gave  them  coarser  words  than 
well  became  a  soldier  of  the  Cross,  but  spoken  imder  a 
feeling  of  contempt  for  King  Philip  who  sent  them,  and 
then  set  out  on  march  for  Nicosia. 

Richard  himself  was  in  the  rear,  to  be  on  his  guard 
against  surprise,  for  it  was  thought  that  the  Emperor  lay 
in  ambush  by  the  way ;  and  sure  enough  he  did  venture 
an  attack  with  about  seven  himdred  Greeks.  But  the 
pilgrims  kept  in  order,  and  marched  straight  on  imder  a 
heavy  shower  of  arrows  and  stones,  until  they  received 
command  to  return  the  Hke.  At  length  Isaac  himself, 
seeing  the  King  advance,  discharged  two  poisoned  arrows 
at  him,  but  missed  aim,  and  this  provoked  him  to  a 
height  of  ungovernable  fury.  Spurring  his  charger, 
Richard  hoped  to  dismount  the  Emperor  as  he  had  done 
before ;  but  the  superior  speed  of  Isaac's  horse  once  more 
saved  him,  and  the  crusaders  reached  Nicosia  without 
fiirther  interruption,  taking  with  them  several  horses  and 
men  whom  they  had  captured  in  this  encounter. 

The  citizens  of  Nicosia  came  out  to  meet  the  army, 
paid  submission,  and  acknowledged  Richard  as  their  King. 
Cyprus,  however,  had  to  be  conquered  in  detail.  The 
Emperor  held  out  as  long  as  possible  in  some  other  forts, 
which  Guy  de  Lusignan  took,  while  the  King  of  England 
lay  sick  at  Nicosia;  and  in  one  of  them  was  Isaac's 
daughter,  who  thus  fell  into  the  power  of  the  enemy. 

Then  came  ambassadors  to  Nicosia  to  bespeak  clemency 
for  their  master.  The  vanquished  Emperor,  clad  in  mean 
attire,  followed  them  into  the  presence  of  his  conqueror, 
fell  on  his  knees,  and  placed  himself,  \mconditionally,  at  his 
mercy,  only  aslang  that  he  might  not  be  put  into  irons. 
Richard  granted  his  prayer  as  to  the  iron,  but  had  him 
bound  in  silver  chains ;  yet  he  treated  him  with  humanity, 
and  consigned  his  daughter  to  the  care  of  Berengaria.  The 
treasury  of  Isaac  was  so  rich  that  the  chroniclers  hken 
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llim  to  CrGBSOB ;  but  all  this  wealth  became  the  property  of 
Bichard,  who  now  exercised  the  sovereignty.  He  received 
from  the  chief  .inhabitants  of  Cyprus  half  their  property, 
— ^I  know  not  by  what  standard  the  calculation  was  made» 
— gave  them  in  return  the  laws  and  ordinances  which  had 
be^  in  force  on  the  island  in  the  reign  of  the  Greek 
Emperor  Manuel,  and  appointed  two  of  his  own  most 
trusty  servants  to  govern  in  his  name.  Then,  after 
having  rewarded  his  men  for  their  good  conduct  during 
the  la^  fortnight's  service,  he  sent  them  back  to  Limisso, 
with  instructions  to  the  Queens  to  expedite  preparations 
for  the  departure  of  the  fleet.  Isaac  was  put  into  Guy'a 
custody ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Guy  and  his  descendants 
for  several  generations  held  the  royalty  of  Cyprus,  which 
they  received  after  a  brief  occupation  of  the  idand  by  the 
Templars. 

VOYAGE  TO   ACBB. 

On  the  6th  day  of  June,  1191,  the  Queen  embarked  at 
lamisso,  and  the  King  sailed  out  of  the  harbour  of  Fama- 
gusta  in  one  of  the  largest  and  swifbest  galleys.  The 
royal  vessels  probably  joined,  and  the  whole  fleet  followed. 
The  "brave  and  diligent  men"  whom  Richard  left  in 
charge  of  the  newly-acquired  territory,  were  enjoined  to 
send  forward  as  Is^ge  a  supply  as  possible  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  live-stock  of  all  kinds  abounding  on  the  island. 

A  report  that  the  Saracens  were  on  the  point  of  surren- 
dering Acre,  excited  the  anxiety  of  Eichard,  who  is  said 
to  have  sighed  out  a  prayer  that  God  would  not  suffer 
that  place  to  fall  imtiL  he  should  be  present  to  share  the 
triumph. 

As  the  ships  ploughed  the  Mediterranean  under  the 
clear  bright  sky,  impelled  by  a  western  breeze,  Richard 
soon  saw  the  thin  outline  of  the  hills  of  Palestine. 
Mariners  familiar  with  that  navigation  pointed  out  the 
headlands  as  they  rose  successively  to  view, — first,  the 
fort  called  Margat, — ^then  Tortuosa,  a  city  on  the  coast, 
— and  Tripolis,  another  city, — and  Nephyn  (Bil^), — and 
Bocion, — and  Beirout, — ^and  further  away  Sidon,  dimly 
rose  to  view. 

But  just  then  another  object  caught  their  eye.  It  was 
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a  great  ship,  a  dromon,  carrying  French  colours.  Eichard 
did  not  know  that  his  ally  possessed  so  huge  a  floating 
castle,  and  some  on  board  suspected  the  colours  to  be 
false.  But  the  King  bade  one  Eichard  de  Barres,  a  brave 
Captain,  to  row  ahead,  hail  the  dromon,  and  ask  the  name 
of  her  commander.  Some  renegade,  probably,  who  could 
speak  French,  but  evaded  the  question,  told  Be  Barres 
that  they  belonged  to  the  King  of  France;  and  this 
answer  he  brought  back.  Almost  believing  it  to  be  true, 
the  King  urged  his  rowers,  and  they  brought  him  near, 
for  the  wind,  dropping,  as  usual,  towards  evening,  did  not 
gerve  the  dromon  to  make  head-way.  There  was  no  mark 
of  anything  either  French  or  Christian  on  it,  yet  it  was  a 
vast  mass,  compact  and  strongly  built,  carrying  three 
strong  masts,  and  its  sides  painted  with  stripes  of  red  and 
yellow.  One  of  the  seamen  told  the  King  that  he  had 
seen  her  at  Beirout,  and  knew  her  to  be  laden  with  a 
hundred  camel-loads  of  sHngs,  bows,  darts,  and  arrows. 
He  had  heard  that  seven  Saracen  Admirals  were  to  em- 
bark, and  eighty  chosen  Turks.  It  was  \mderstood  that 
they  had  also  a  large  quantity  of  Greek  fire  on  board,  in 
bottles ;  and  there  was  a  strange  report  of  two  hundred 
deadly  serpents,  to  be  carried  to  Acre  and  let  loose  in  the 
Christian  camp,  with  intent  that  the  plague  of  serpents 
that  befell  the  Hebrews  in  the  desert  should  be  repeated. 

Other  messengers  were  sent  alongside  to  put  the  same 
questions.  These  brought  back  a  different  answer;  for 
they  reported  themselves  Genoese,  bound  for  Tyre.  "  They 
are  Saracens,  my  Lord,"  said  one  of  the  galley-men:  "I 
give  you  leave  to  cut  off  my  head,  or  hang  me  on  a  tree, 
if  I  do  not  prove  them  to  be  Saracens.  Let  a  galley  be 
sent  quickly  after  them,  for  they  are  making  way,  and  let 
us  give  them  no  salute,  and  then  we  shall  see  what  they 
mean  and  what  they  are.'* 

At  the  King's  command  a  third  galley  was  sent,  and  it 
kept  close  alongside  the  dromon,  the  men  half  resting  on 
their  oars,  and  saying  nothing.  Down  came  darts  and 
arrows ;  and  at  this  signal  all  the  galleys  of  the  fleet  that 
were  within  hail  or  sight  came  thick  upon  her,  and  shot 
their^arrows  on  her  deck.  But  the  Saracen  archers, 
having  an  advantage  of  position,  killed  many  of  the 
Franks,  who  began  to  lose  heart,  and  Eichard  had  to  row 
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along  the  lines  of  galleys  and  use  his  fiercest  eloquence  to 
rouse  their  zeal.  Inflamed  with  new  spirit,  the  crusaders 
became  fmriously  brave.  One  man  jumped  into  the  sea, 
dived  under  her  stem,  and,  hanging  on  the  rudder, 
managed  to  pass  ropes  roimd  it,  so  that  she  could  not 
steer.  Some,  laying  hold  on  her  cables,  climbed  up  the 
sides,  and  would  have  boarded  her,  sword  in  hand,  but 
just  as  they  reached  her  lofby  bulwarks,  their  hands  were 
chopped  off,  or  their  heads,  and  they  dropped  into  the 
water  dead,  or  to  be  drowned.  The  pilgrims,  maddened 
with  revenge,  foigot  all  danger,  and  rushed  up  her  sides, 
reckless.  One  man  boarded.  He  fought  with  courage 
that  might  seem  fabulous.  Others  followed;  but  the 
fight  was  too  unequal,  and  all  the  assailants  perished. 
Then  the  King  ordered  them  to  change  the  method  of 
attack. 

The  galleys  rowed  off  on  all  sides,  and  left  the  dromon 
clear,  but,  turning  round  again,  at  a  signal  from  the 
King's  galley,  the  rowers  pulled  hard,  and  each  heavy 
prow,  armed  with  iron,  came  like  a  battering-ram  into 
her  side.  The  shock  made  every  timber  vibrate.  It  was 
repeated  again  and  again.  Becalmed  and  helpless,  the 
big  dromon  lay  upon  the  reddened  pool.  At  each  shock 
her  hull  quivered.  The  timbers  yielded ;  the  seams 
opened ;  she  leaked  all  roimd ;  the  waters  rushed  into  her 
hold,  and  she  began  to  sink.  Then  the  slingers  and  the 
archers  in  despair  threw  away  their  weapons,  and  Admi- 
rals* and  crew  flung  themselves  into  the  sea,  that  they 
might  die  at  once.  But  the  crusaders  laid  hold  on  many, 
and  dragged  them  into  the  galleys  ;  and  then  the  King, 
reconnoitring  the  capture,  commanded  thirty-five  Admi- 
rals and  engineers — ^if  we  may  so  call  them — to  be  kept 
alive.  The  others  were  thrown  back  into  the  deep.  The 
dromon  went  down,  the  crew  perished,  the  ammunition 
was  lost  to  the  Saracens  of  Acre,  to  whose  succour  she 
had  been  sent,  and  Richard  went  into  the  harbour  of 
Tyre,  being  conqueror  of  Cyprus,  and  again  victorious  on 
the  sea.  The  engagement  had  been  seen  from  shore,  and 
we  might  suppose  that  Richard  would  have  had  an 
enthusiastic  welcome.     He  ought, — coming  as  he  did  with 

*  Admiral,  in  the  language  of  the  crnsaders,  was  equivalent  with 
iSbitr,  or  Captain ;  one  who  commanded,  whether  on  laud  or  sea. 
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the  wealth  of  England  and  the  fiower  of  Normandy, 
being  the  first  ch^npion  of  Christendom,  and  terror  of 
the  Heathen, — ^he  ou^t  to  have  been  welcomed  with 
every  demonstration  of  joy  and  of  respect.  The  Tyrian 
"  Christians**  had  no  horror  of  war.  They  delighted  in 
shedding  the  blood  of  Saracens.  They  ought,  therefore, 
to  have  seated  Richard  at  the  choicest  banquet  they 
could  prepare,  and  to  have  shown  his  men  the  most 
cordial  hospitality. 

He  landed.  The  guards  of  the  city  told  him  that 
Conrad,  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  Governor  of  Tyre,  and 
the  King  of  Prance,  had  both  ordered  them  to  shut  the 
gates  against  him  if  he  came  on  shore  there.  He  with- 
drew, slept  under  his  own  tent  for  the  first  night  spent 
in  Palestine,  returned  next  morning  to  his  galley,  and  led 
the  fleet  to  Acre. 

THE  LAITDIirG  AT  ACBE. 

Passing  Candaleon  and  Casella  Imbrid,  he  saw  the 
lofty  tower  of  Acre  in  the  horizon.  Then,  by  little  and 
little,  the  other  fortifications  of  the  city  rose  to  view. 
Soon  they  neared  the  shore,  where  was  an  array  of  mili- 
tary power  so  vast  as  not  even  Eichard  himself  had  ever 
witnessed.  He  had  seen  the  little  baronial  bands  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Anjou,  he  had  besieged  castles,  and  stormed 
them  too,  he  had  broken  lances  in  single  combat,  and  had 
won  pitched  battles  with  the  savage  Griffons  of  Sicily 
and  C^rus.  His  knights  had  achieved  wonders  in  Eng- 
land, fighting  with  other  knights,  and  he  had  surprised 
his  contemporaries  by  many  feats  of  personal  valour ;  but 
such  vast  belligerent  masses  from  all  nations  of  east  and 
west  as  now  covered  the  plain  of  Acre,  and  occupied  the 
hills  around  it,  his  eye  had  never  surveyed. 

Here  was  the  French  army  waiting.  Here  were 
many  little  armies,  from  different  countries  of  Europe, 
each  distinguished  by  its  colours  and  devices.  They  sat 
down  in  camp  before  fortifications  as  yet  impregnable; 
and  long  months  had  passed  away  with  the  Saracens  of 
Acre  in  steady  defiance  of  the  Prankish  hosts.  On  the 
hills  were  the  myriads  of  Saladin,  also  in  tents ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  those  tents,  glittering  in  Asiatic  magnifi- 
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cence,  stood  the  pavilion  of  Saladin  himself,  that  of  Safadin 
his  brother,  and  that  of  Kahadin,  a  pillar  of  Islam.  The 
eye  could  not  reach  the  outskirts  of  their  encampment. 
For  the  multitudes  of  crusaders  the  land  yielded  httle 
nourishment,  or  none.  Food  had  to  be  brought  from 
Europe ;  and  now  they  feasted,  or  again,  if  the  supplies 
lingered,  they  suffered  famine.  Cyi)rus  might  serve  them, 
at  present,  for  garden  and  for  granary,  and  for  herds  and 
flocks ;  but  the  sparse  and  immoral  population  of  Cyprus 
did  not  so  cultivate  the  soil  as  permanently  to  satisfy  a 
very  large  demand  beyond  their  own  consumption.  His 
own  experience  told  him  how  jealousy  weakens  and  dis- 
perses multitudes.  He  knew  and  felt  profoimdly  that  his 
great  ally,  Philip  Augustus,  was  a  rival,  but  not  magna- 
nimous enough  to  keep  free  from  perfidy.  He  might 
have  seen  (but  his  foresight  was  not  equal  to  his  valour) 
that  disease  and  famine,  as  well  as  discord,  hovered  over 
the  doomed  hosts  like  vultures  waiting  for  the  day  of 
slaughter.  But  what  he  did  see  was  a  grand  field  for 
bravery;  and  what  he  did  long  for  was  glory  in  the 
slaughter  of  Saracens.  He  knew  how  to  go  into  a  battle ; 
but  for  this  campaign  he  had  never  known  how  to 
calculate  the  cost. 

Here  he  landed,  "  on  the  Saturday  before  the  feast  of 
St.  Barnabas,  in  the  Pentecost  week."  Here  he  was 
welcomed.  The  war-worn  pilgrims  rended  the  sky  with 
shouts ;  and  as  that  part  of  his  own  armament  which  had 
arrived  emptied  itself  upon  the  shore,  and  as  every  man, 
English,  French,  Italian,  German,  heavy  in  full  armour, 
pressed  towards  the  shore,  eager  to  feast  his  eyes  upon 
the  Prince  in  whom  he  trusted  for  deliverance  and  vic- 
tory, the  groimd  trembled.  The  clang  of  trumpets,  and 
noise  of  human  voices  thundering  congratulations,  alter- 
nated with  a  deep  and  heart-subduing  grandeur,  as  if  all 
Christendom  had  rolled  an  awful  summons  to  the  defilers 
of  the  holy  land  to  surrender  their  usurped  dominion; 
and  as  if  heaven  itself  were  bidding  the  man  of  Lion 
Heart  to  come,  and  see,  and  conquer.  Never  had  Richard 
such  a  proud  hour, — never  did  he  hear  such  a  solenm 
challenge. 

The  sun  was  dropping  quickly  in  the  west  when  the 
King  landed.     Philip  was  the  first  to  meet  him  ;  and  the 
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calm  air  of  that  still  summer  night  seemed  as  if  it  were 
hushed  that  nature  herself  might  listen.  The  two  Kings 
embraced.  The  French  Monarch,  too  proud  to  betray- 
any  remembrance  of  the  himiiliation  of  his  sister,  once 
affianced  to  Kichard,  but  now  dishonoured  and  rejected, 
carried  the  newly-married  Berengaria  in  his  arms  over 
the  wet  beach,  and  all  past  jealousy  seemed  to  be  dis- 
solved in  gladness.  The  constellations  lit  up  in  heaven — 
the  grand  forest-crowned  hills — ^the  broad  sea — ^the  frown- 
ing battlements — the  hum  of  men — ^the  fires  of  joy,  with 
mailed  pilgrims  grouped  around  them  everywhere,  telling 
the  romance  of  the  past,  and,  as  they  emptied  their  cups, 
filling  the  future  with  visions  of  wealth — the  wild  song 
of  the  troubadour,  and  the  cheers  and  the  laughter  of  the 
watchers,  for  all  were  sleepless,  drove  slumber  from 
Richard  too.  Yet  he  lay  in  his  tent  subdued  by  the 
grandeur  of  that  deep  and  breathless  night.  It  was  the 
enchantment  of  a  dream  never  dreamed  before,  and  never 
to  come  back  again. 

Saladin  had  heard,  hours  before  the  landing  of  his  new 
enemy,  of  the  loss  of  the  dromon  with  warlike  stores  and 
fifteen  hundred  souls,  all  destined  for  the  relief  of  Acre, 
but  all  engulfed  and  gone.  He,  too,  looked  down  upon 
the  plain.  It  was  bright  with  camp-fires  and  with 
torches.  His  own  Saracens  were  fallen  into  an  uneasy 
sleep.  He  slept  not.  The  ascending  hum  of  an  invisible 
multitude  was  to  his  ear  more  impressive  than  the  rush 
of  battle.  But  Saladin  was  alone,  none  could  read  his 
countenance ;  but  his  biographer  records  that  amidst  the 
consternation  of  his  officers  he  only  continued  calm. 

SIEG^E   OF  ACBE. 

The  two  Kings  who  abandoned  their  dominions  with- 
out any  prospect  of  earthly  compensation,  and  rather 
driven  by  the  importimity  of  Priests  than  drawn  by  a 
religious  feeling  of  their  own,  could  not  be  expected  to 
fight  like  those  who  hope  to  extend  their  power  or  to  save 
their  country.  Our  own  King  heard  by  every  arrival 
from  England  that  the  men  whom  he  had  left  to  admi- 
nister government,  were  plunging  the  country  into  misery 
bv  their  contentions,  and  by  an  intolerable  oppression  of 
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the  people.  The  French  King,  too,  longed  to  be  at  home 
again ;  and  an  event  which  occurred  just  as  his  colleague 
joined  him,*  stimulated  his  impatience.  The  Count  of 
Flanders,  who  came  in  his  own  train,  died.  He  seized 
his  treasure,  "and  from  that  hour  sought  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  retiring  from  the  siege  of  Acre,  and  returning  to 
his  own  country,  that  he  might  subdue  Flanders  to 
himself."  f 

Independently  of  this  occasion  of  restlessness,  "  Dis- 
cord, queen  of  hell,  and  her  sister,  livid  Envy," — a^  Ber- 
nard the  Treasurer  says, — kept  up  a  constant  misunder- 
standing between  them.  They  never  had  acted  in  concert. 
They  had  only  met  to  quarrel.  It  was  their  custom 
alternately  to  defy  each  other,  and  to  swear  upon  relics  to 
be  friends ;  and  every  incident,  great  or  small,  tended  to 
aggravate  their  mutual  dislike. 

Eising  after  the  first  festive  night,  Kichard  divided  the 
prisoners  taken  fix)m  the  Saracen  ship  with  King  Philip 
and  the  Coimts  of  the  army,  and  forthwith  began  to 
construct  engines  for  battering  the  walls  and  throwing 
masses  of  stone  into  the  city. 

The  Pisans,  lured  by  the  fame  of  his  mimificence,  came 
to  offer  him  their  homage,  which  he  acce])ted.  So  did 
the  Genoese ;  but  they  had  already  sworn  to  Phihp  and 
the  Marquis  of  Montferrat.  He  therefore  declined  the 
bargain  which  these  proposed. 

Hearing  that  King  Philip,  after  coming  to  Palestine, 
had  given  to  each  of  his  soldiers  three  pieces  of  gold  a 
month,  he  resolved  not  to  be  outdone  in  liberality,  and 
offered  four.  Such  a  proceeding,  in  these  days,  would 
be  thought  dishonoiu^ble ;  but  honour  in  that  age  of 
chivahy  did  not  stoop  to  meddle  in  matters  of  this  de- 
scription, and  Coeur  de  Lion  hesitated  not  to  overbid  his 
fellow.  Consequently,  the  whole  army  extolled  his  gene- 
rosity, as  they  had  before  extolled  it  in  Sicily ;  and  Philip 
had  the  mortification  to  see  his  men  deserting  to  the 
standard  of  his  rival.  As  yet,  the  army  was  in  health 
and  good  spirits,  and  a  general  murmur  of  impatience 

*  Hoveden  says  that  the  Count  died  on  the  let  of  June,  a  week 
before  the  arrival  of  the  English  fleet.  Vinsauf  places  his  death  some 
time  after  the  arrivaL 

t  Hoveden. 
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called  on  the  glorious  and  liberal  Prince  to  lead  an  assault 
on  Acre. 

Philip  had  already  attempted  one,  but  without  success ; 
and  his  engines,  constructed  with  great  skill  and  labour, 
had  been  destroyed  by  Greek  fire,  before  they  could  be 
made  to  tell  upon  the  walls  with  effect  sufficient  to  storm 
the  town. 

Richard  hoped  to  succeed  better;  but  a  disease  to 
which  new  comers  were  liable  laid  him  aside,  and  he  sank 
for  many  days  under  a  languor  that  could  not  be  resisted. 
Still,  his  engines  rose  under  the  hands  of  the  workmen ; 
and  a  large  fort,  or  tower,  like  the  Mategriffun  which  had 
overawed  Messina,  rose  before  the  gate  of  Acre,  landward. 
Still  Richard  languished  in  his  tent,  and  he  also  objected 
to  immediate  action  because  a  part  of  his  army  had  not 
yet  come. 

As  if  to  catch  that  opportunity  for  winning  laurels  to 
himself  alone,  the  French  King,  by  voice  of  herald,  com- 
manded the  army  to  prepare  for  an  assault.  Then  there 
was  a  grand  display  of  arms  and  armour,  of  pennons  and 
banners.  The  cavalry  were  well  moimted,  and  each  man 
thought  himself  a  hero.  From  cross-bows  and  machines, 
and  from  the  new  engines,  the  besiegers  poured  in  terri- 
ble showers  of  darts,  arrows,  and  stones  ;  and  the  Pagans 
were  so  hard  pressed  that  they  determined  to  make  the 
appointed  signal  of  distress  which  was  to  call  down  the  host 
of  Saladin,  that  husbanded  its  strength,  lying  at  ease  upon 
the  neighbouring  hills,  except  on  emergencies,  being  well 
supplied  with  provisions  from  the  interior,  but  preventing 
any  supplies  to  the  crusaders,  except  by  sea,  which  came 
precariously ;  thus  leaving  the  besiegers  to  be  worn  out 
by  dissension  and  hunger.  The  besieged  now  gave  their 
signal,  raising  a  shout  from  every  voice,  beating  kettles, 
and  everything  sonorous,  and  reiterating  the  noise,  until 
assured  that  the  cry  of  the  city  had  come  up  into  the  ears 
of  the  great  Sultan. 

To  guard  against  an  attack  from  that  quarter,  Guy  de 
Lusignan  led  his  men,  to  keep  the  trenches  that  lay 
between  the  camp  and  the  enemy,  and  there  they  fought 
to  admiration,  and  drove  back  the  Saracens  from  the  bar- 
ricades. With  his  own  axe  Guy  killed  ten  of  them  "  in  a 
most  glorious  manner.'*  But  this  partial  advantage  did 
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not  save  the  besiegers  from  oven\'heliiiing  torrents  of 
arrows  and  floods  of  Greek  fire  jwured  from  the  walls. 
The  engines  were  consumed,  thousands  lay  dead  or  dying 
in  unutterable  agonies  under  the  action  of  that  fluid,  and 
the  host  was  beaten  back  in  dismay.  Then  the  lamenta- 
tions of  those  undisciplined  pilgrims  became  as  passionate 
as  had  been  their  joy  when  they  profanely  hailed 
Kichard,  but  a  few  days  before,  as  "  Christ,  come  to  bring 
deliverance  to  Israel.*' 

Overcome  by  fatigue,  disappointment,  and  shame,  the 
French  King  fell  sick  of  the  same  disease  as  his  compeer ; 
and  thus  both  Monarchs  lay  hidden  in  their  pavilions, 
leaving  the  disheartened  army  with  "no  chief  to  flght 
the  battles  of  the  Lord,"  and  the  Saracens  now  quite 
free  from  the  momentary  dread  which  their  coming  had 
occasioned. 

Yet  the  horizon  soon  brightened,  in  the  arrival  of  ships 
with  a  large  number  of  Bishops  and  noblemen,  each  one 
attended  with  a  retinue  of  pilgrims.  King  Philip  first 
rose  from  his  bed,  and  applied  himself  to  the  construction 
of  engines  in  place  of  those  destroyed,  resolving  to  work 
them  night  and  day.  One  of  great  magnitude,  called 
Bad  Neighbour,  propelled  its  ram  against  the  city-wall ; 
and  the  beseiged  played  a  powerful  machine,  called  Bad 
Kinsman,  that  often  made  the  joints  of  Bad  Neighbour 
crack,  until  it  fell  to  pieces.  Then  the  King  rebuilt  it  in 
a  place  more  favourable  to  his  purpose,  and  by  its  inces- 
sant blows  made  a  breach  in  the  wall,  and  shook  the 
Accursed  Tower, — the  chief  tower  of  Acre, — so  called 
from  a  legend  that  it  had  been  built  with  the  pieces  of 
silver  given  by  the  Priests  to  Judas.  The  petraries,  or 
engines  for  hui'Hng  stones,  erected  by  the  Duke  of  Bm'- 
gundy,  the  Templars,  and  the  Hospitallers,  constantly 
annoyed  the  Turks,  doing  less  terribly  what  shells  would 
now  do  on  a  great  scale,  and  in  quick  time,  that  is  to  say, 
killing  people  in  their  houses. 

One  grand  engine,  called  the  Petrary  of  God,  con- 
structed at  the  common  expense,  dealt  mortahty  upon 
the  Turks  beyond  all  the  rest.  Near  it  a  preacher  held 
forth  daily,  and  collected  money  from  his  auditory  to  hire 
men  to  bring  great  round  stones  from  the  beach  to  keep 
up  the  assault.  The  constant  battering  by  this  means 
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wade  a  breach  in  an  outer  wall  of  the  Accursed  Tower,  and 
thus  encouraged  the  Kings  to  continue  their  diligence  in 
rearing  similar  structures.  From  one  of  them,  filmed  at 
the  expense  of  Richard,  it  is  said  that  twelve  persons  were 
killed  by  the  discharge  of  a  single  stone.  That  stone,  as 
Vinsauf  relates,  was  brought  by  the  King  from  Messina, 
and  its  wondrous  execution  gained  it  the  honour  of  being 
carried  to  Saladin  for  inspection.  The  Turks  of  Acre, 
however,  vigorously  answered  to  the  attacks  of  their 
enemies ;  the  men  of  Saladin  challenged  them  to  closer 
fight ;  and  King  Richard  suffered  more  distress  from 
vexation  at  hearing  of  the  challenge  which  he  could  not 
accept,  than  from  the  fever  that  consumed  him. 

His  rival,  too,  standing  under  a  strong  roof,  covered 
with  hides,  used  to  beguile  the  weariness  of  the  pilgrimage 
by  slinging  stones  at  the  Turks  when  they  appeaiisd  upon 
the  wall,  vent  his  mortification  in  cursing  his  men  when 
he  saw  certain  machines  of  his,  "the  cat"  and  "the 
sow,"  blazing  under  streams  of  Greek  fire,  as  if  the  poor 
Frenchmen  could  have  transmuted  timber  into  asbestus. 

One  day,  when  Saladin  had  threatened  that  he  would 
cross  the  trenches,  the  best  and  bravest  of  the  pilgrims 
armed  themselves,  and  marched  out  to  receive  him  with 
force  for  force.  The  Sultan,  however,  did  not  come,  but 
sent  his  Vizier  Kahadin,  with  whose  detachment  a  fierce 
encounter  followed.  The  Moslem  cavalry,  dismoimting, 
grappled  with  the  crusaders  toe  to  toe ;  swords,  da^^rs, 
wo-edged  axes,  and  ponderous  clubs,  bristling  with  sharp 
iron  teeth,  left  mortal  wounds ;  and  a  horrible  sound  of 
blows,  cries  of  defiance,  shrieks  of  pain,  and  groans  of 
men  dying  on  both  sides,  made  the  camp  quake.  Added 
to  the  toil  of  battle  was  the  burning  of  a  summer  sun, 
itself  enough  to  make  a  Frank  faint  if  the  fury  of  war 
had  not  borne  him  onward.  Another  body  of  crusaders, 
hoping  to  divert  the  enemy,  attempted  an  assault  on  the 
city,  but  only  brought  down  a  reinforcement  from  Saladin, 
and  prolonged  the  struggle  until  night  parted  them. 

Prodigies  were  performed  on  that  day  on  both  sides ; 
and  the  chief  result  seemed  to  be  that  Saracens  and  cru- 
saders thenceforth  entertained  for  each  other  a  mutual 
respect  which  tended  to  impart  a  character  of  chivalry  to 
this  crusade  that  may  be  taken  as  its  single  redeeming 
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feature ;  and,  after  all,  the  greater  part  of  the  credit  must 
be  awarded  to  those  whom  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross  had 
regarded  as  only  fit  to  be  destroyed. 

Still  the  engines  did  execution  on  the  walls,  and  the 
Accursed  Tower  was  nearly  undermined,  the  foundation 
being  supported  by  beams  and  blocks  until  a  suitable  time 
for  consuming  these  materials  by  fire,  in  order  that  the 
structure  might  sink  and  fall.  Knights  purchased  a  little 
fame  by  heroic  deeds,  or  by  flinging  themselves,  in  desper- 
ation or  vanity,  into  the  jaws  of  certain  death.  King 
Bichard,  still  prostrate  under  a  lingering  disease,  could 
only  be  carried  into  the  camp ;  and  there  he  endeavoured 
to  inspirit  his  own  men  by  letting  them  see  him  on  a  bed 
of  state,  covered  with  silk,  and  sometimes,  as  he  lay, 
working  an  arbalest  and  shooting  down  Saracens  that 
showed  themselves  upon  the  wall.  Then,  the  logs  being 
burned  through,  the  foundations  of  the  Accursed  Tower 
subsided,  and  it  hung  a  bilging  mass,  threatening  to  fall, 
yet  not  falling. 

There  is  a  pleasant  story  told  of  our  Coeur  de  Lion  and 
the  Great  Sultan,  which  I  translate  just  as  it  stands  in 
an  eastern  chronicle. 

"  The  King  of  England  sent  a  messenger  to  Saladin,  to 
say  that  there  could  be  no  harm  if  they  two  met  together 
somewhere  apart,  and  conversed  on  the  matter  that  lay 
between  them;  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  advantage 
might  accrue  to  both.  But  Saladin  replied,  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  to  be  settled  first ;  but  that  when  peace 
was  made,  they  might  have  a  meeting ;  for,  after  eating 
and  drinking  familiarly  together,"  (as  Arabs  do  on  such 
occasions,)  "  it  would  be  very  unsuitable  to  fight. 

"  In  those  days  the  Englishman  lay  very  sick,  and  the 
Franks  carried  on  the  war  slowly,  on  account  of  his 
sickness.  When  he  began  to  recover,  he  sent  another 
messenger  to  Saladin,  saying :  *  I  pray  thee  not  to  take  it 
amiss  that  my  correspondence  with  thee  has  been  inter- 
rupted; for  I  have  been  prevented  by  sickness.  Now 
that  I  am  better  I  have  sent  to  thee,  that,  if  thou  wilt, 
I  may  send  thee  gifts  ;  for  it  does  not  become  Kings  to 
slight  each  other's  gifts,  messages,  and  tokens  of  love, 
although  war  does  rage  between  them ;  for  thus  the  laws 
of  our  fathers,  the  first  Kings,  teach  us.' 
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"  Salaclin  answered ;  *  Well,  if  you  will  accept  gifts 
from  us  for  exchange,  we  will  receive  gifts  from  you.' 

"The  messenger  replied:  'We  possess  hawks,  eagles, 
and  other  learned  hirds ;  hut  they  are  sick  :  we  pray  you 
to  give  us  some  fowls  and  young  pigeons  to  feed  them 
on,  that  they  may  gain  strength,  and  then  we  will  hring 
them  to  you.* 

"  Malec  Adel,  hrother  of  Saladin,  a  jocose  man,  said  to 
the  messenger,  *  It  is  the  King  of  England  himself,  sick, 
that  longs  for  doves,  and  wants  an  excuse  to  send  us 
hawks.*  Saladin,  however,  caused  the  messenger  to  he 
clothed  in  splendid  rohes,  and  sent  hack  with  him  many 
fowls,  and  young  pigeons,  and  turtle-doves. 

"Again  three  messengers  from  the  Franks  came  to 
Saladin,  asked  him  for  apples  and  snow,  got  them,  and 
went  hack  again.  But  it  is  related  that  the  ohject  of  the 
King  of  England  in  sending  repeated  messages,  was  not 
to  make  those  trifling  requests,  hut  rather  that  he  might 
know  the  strength  of  Saladin,  and  of  the  Kings  that  were 
with  him."  * 

Knowing  what,  in  the  absence  of  his  own  example, 
had  formerly  charmed  even  the  timorous  into  daring, 
he  tried  the  virtue  of  money,  and,  by  herald,  offered 
two,  three,  or  four  pieces  of  gold  to  every  soldier  that 
could  displace  a  stone  from  the  wall  of  Acre.  Death 
was  almost  inevitable  to  any  man  seen  without  protec- 
tion, where  an  arrow  from  above  might  so  easily  laiiiisjELX 
him ;  but  many  stones  were  extracted ;  and  many  dead 
bodies  told  how  recklessly  the  chief  lavished  human  life, 
even  for  the  least  advantage. 

Provoked  by  this  new  method  of  siege,  the  Saracens 
made  a  bold  sally,  and,  with  fierce  and  mad  revenge, 
mowed  down  the  pilgrims,  while  others  guarded  the 
breach  they  had  made,  and  smote  the  whole  united  army 
with  astonishment.  Meanwhile,  at  a  place  which  they 
had  countermined,  they  rushed  out  on  the  besiegers ;  and 
for  a  time  Richard  thought  that  the  campaign  would  be 
lost  before  his  eyes.  But,  strange  to  tell,  the  greater 
part  of  the  army  did  not  fight.  At  mid-day,  when  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  with  his  company,  and  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  and  other  two  noblemen,  leading  their  retain- 
*  Abulferagii  Chron.,  Syr.,  p.  415.  Ed.  Kirsch. 
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era,  only  needed  a  re-inforcement  to  take  the  city,  no 
reinforcement  came,  for  the  French  pilgrims  were  at 
dinner,  and  therefore  could  not  conveniently  fight.  And 
a  desperate  encounter  in  the  breach  only  served  to  waste 
life,  and  prolong  the  battle.  Truly  the  Pisans  came  at 
length,  and  strove  to  turn  back  the  Saracens ;  but  they 
were  unable ;  and  thus  hosts  that  could  parade  their  vows 
at  home,  had  neither  discipline  nor  power  when  they 
came  upon  the  field. 

The  defenders  of  Acre,  on  the  other  hand,  seeing  their 
fortification  so  far  weakened ;  observing  how  vast  a 
multitude  of  pilgrims  could  contribute  relays  of  assailants 
to  keep  up  the  unequal  fight  until  their  own  strength 
was  quite  exhausted,  and  their  force  diminished  by  an 
hourly  increasing  number  of  dead  and  wounded,  with  all 
the  terrible  exhaustion  that  follows  a  long  siege,  with 
death,  sickness,  hunger,  and  disaffection  swallowing  up 
their  very  last  hope;  sent  messengers  to  the  Frankish 
camp  to  ask  for  a  truce,  that  they  might  inform  Saladin 
of  their  condition.  If  he  did  not  send  help,  they  said,  they 
would  surrender  the  city,  asking  only  permission  to  depart 
in  freedom,  with  their  arms  and  property.  The  French 
Bang,  and  most  of  his  friends,  were  willing  to  accept  this 
proposal ;  but  the  King  of  England  rejected  utterly  the 
idea  of  entering  an  empty  city,  which  would  have  to  be 
repaired  and  re-fortified,  after  spending  so  much  time 
before  it.  The  messengers  returned  with  disappointment, 
and  carried  back  to  the  fainting  inhabitants  a  new  burden 
of  terror  and  despair. 

To  Saladin  the  report  of  this  affair  was  delivered  by 
other  messengers,  who  bade  them  persevere  a  little  longer, 
until  the  arrival  of  a  strong  re-inforcement  which  he 
expected  from  Egypt,  and  when  he  would  attempt,  with 
some  hope  of  success,  to  storm  the  trenches  thrown 
around  Acre  and  the  camp  of  the  invaders,  and  which  he 
had  not  yet  been  able  to  pass.  If  the  re-inforcement 
came  not  within  eight  days,  he  promised,  on  oath,  that 
he  would  then  endeavour  to  procure  them  favourable 
terms. 

Nothing  was  now  to  be  heard  but  the  rebounding 
of  engines,  and  the  hissing  of  missiles.  As  with  the 
convulsive  effort  of  a  dying  man,  Acre  gave  the  remnant 
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of  its  strength  to  keep  the  breach;  and  the  besiegers 
hoped  to  diminish  the  chance  of  greater  carnage  on  their 
own  side  by  opening  other  entrances,  and  taking  the 
place  by  storm.  Confusion  seized  the  inhabitants,  and 
every  night  many  contrived  to  let  themselves  down  firom 
the  walls,  come  into  the  camp,  and  ask  for  baptism. 
This  was  granted,  of  course,  without  any  question.  No 
process  of  instruction,  no  ceremony  of  catechising,  delayed 
the  conversion,  which  the  clergy  deemed  complete  as  soon 
as  ever  they  had  administered  the  sacrament. 

And  messengers  went  hourly  to  Saladin,  reporting  the 
course  of  affairs.  Hearing  of  the  weakness  of  Acre,  the 
desertion  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  imminent  failure  of 
its  garrison,  he  resolved  to  sanction  such  proposals  for 
surrender  as  might  be  accepted  by  the  enemy.* 

There  are,  as  usual,  some  touches  of  romance  in  the 
chronicles  which  I  cannot  accept  as  worthy  of  belief. 
Perhaps  the  first  of  the  tales  following  may  have  some 
truth  in  it :  the  second  assuredly  is  only  the  record  of 
a  lie.  But  even  the  fabrications  of  historians  have  their 
history. 

"  In  the  city  of  Acre  there  was  a  certain  devout  man 
of  God,  concealed,  however,  through  fear  of  the  Pagans, 
who  frequently  sent  out  letters  to  the  army  of  the  Chris- 
tians, written  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin;  and  by 
them  he  made  known  to  the  Christians  the  entire  state 
and  intentions  of  the  Pagans.  Hence,  being  forewarned, 
the  Christians  frequently  escaped  the  snares  of  the 
Pagans.  But  the  Christians  were  troubled  not  a  little  at 
not  knowing  the  man  nor  his  name.  For  he  would  never 
mention  his  name ;  but  in  all  his  letters  confessed  that  he 
was  a  Christian,  and  always  began  by  writing,  *  In  the 
name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Amen.'  But  it  is  marvellous  that  neither  before,  nor 
after,  the  taking  of  the  city  would  he  make  himself 
known  to  the  Christians."  t 

The  other  story  relates  a  fraud  of  the  sort  called 
"pious:"— 

"  On  the  8th  day  of  July  Saladin  burnt  Cayphas,  and 
destroyed  the  surrounding  vineyards.     On  the  night  fol- 
lowing, while  many  knights  and  squires  of  the  Christian 
*  Vinsauf.  t  Hoveden. 
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army  were  watching  before  the  Accursed  Tower,  a  light 
shone  round  them  out  of  heaven ;  and  in  this  light 
appeared  to  them  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  mother  of 
Christ.  For  fear  of  her  the  guards  were  affrighted,  and 
became  as  dead  men.  But  the  blessed  Virgin  gently 
comforted  them,  saying,  *  Fear  not ;  for  the  Lord  hath 
sent  me  hither  for  your  salvation.  And  as  soon  aA  to- 
morrow's light  shall  dawn,  go  and  tell  your  Kings,  from 
Jesus  Christ,  my  Son  and  Lord,  and  from  me,  that  they 
may  cease  from  battering  the  walls  of  this  city.  For  on 
the  fourth  day  from  this  time  the  Lord  will  give  it  into 
their  hands.'  And  in  the  same  hour,  while  the  mother  of 
Christ  was  speaking  with  the  guards,  there  was  a  great 
earthquake  in  the  city,  which  so  terrified  the  Pagans, 
that  they  would  have  rather  died  than  lived.  Thus  the 
Lord,  when  He  comes  to  judgment,  will  be  gentle  to  the 
just,  and  appear  dreadful  to  the  unjust.  But  the  blessed 
Virgin,  after  that  she  had  thus  spoken,  was  taken  away 
out  of  their  sight,  and  with  her  departed  the  light  which 
had  shone  round  them. 

"  And  when  the  morning  came,  the  guards  related  to 
the  Kings  and  to  the  Pnnces  of  the  army  the  vision 
they  had  seen,  and  the  words  which  the  mother  of  the 
Lord  had  told  them ;  and  forthwith  all  these  words  were 
published  to  the  army,  and  there  was  great  joy  among 
the  people  of  God."  * 

Very  probably  some  lady-pilgrim,  being  in  the  confi- 
dence of  some  Priest,  or  Prelate,  did  appear  to  the 
knights  and  squires,  and  did  pronounce  the  words.  Very 
probably  lights  were  brought  on  the  occasion.  Such 
visions  were  got  up  when  required.  But  if  we  would 
form  a  just  idea  of  the  rehgion  of  the  crusades,  we  must 
not  fail  to  observe  that  no  public  prayer  to  Almighty 
God  is  ever  heard  of,  no  act  of  private  or  open  supphca- 
tion,  no  religious  observance  whatever,  beyond  swearing 
on  relics,  or  making  a  vow,  or  keeping  a  feast.  And  the 
feasts  do  not  seem  to  have  been  kept  religiously.  Now 
and  then  some  ostentatious  penance  delighted  the  clerical 
members  of  the  pilgrimage ;  but  there  is  not  a  trace  of 
sanctity  in  either  high  or  low,  on  all  the  pages  that  my 
eye  has  traversed.  Throughout  all  classes  of  society 
*  Hoveden. 
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there  was  an  extinction  of  religion  in  the  twelfth  century, 
appalling  to  be  thought  of. 

Saifeddin  Ali  Ebn  Ahmed  Maschtoub, — or,  if  the  reader 
prefers,  Maschtoub,  Governor  of  Acre, — attended  by  a 
suitable  train,  presented  himself  before  the  Kings,  in  the 
tent  of  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars,  to  negotiate  a 
termination  of  the  siege.  They  received  him  gladly,  and 
settled  the  conditions  following  : — 

Acre,  with  all  the  warlike  stores  and  munition  therein, 
and  with  all  ships  in  the  harbour,  to  be  dfelivered  up. 
Two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  or  besants,  to  be 
paid.  Fifteen  hundred  prisoners  of  lower  degree,  collected 
from  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  one  hundred 
prisoners  of  rank,  whom  the  Kings  might  name,  to  be 
restored.  The  holy  Cross  itself,  taken  by  Saladin,  to  be 
given  back.  Hostages  to  be  left  with  the  Kings  for  the 
fulfilment  of  these  conditions  within  forty  days. 

In  consideration  of  these  promises  sdl  other  persons 
within  the  city  were  to  go  free,  taking  their  moveables,  their 
wives,  and  children.  If  the  promises  were  fulfilled  within 
forty  days,  the  hostages  were  to  go  free  ;  but  if  otherwise, 
they  were  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Kings. 

Conrad,  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  in  reward  of  his 
activity  in  promoting  this  treaty,  was  to  receive  from  the 
Saracens  a  gift  of  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  and  his 
knights  four  thousand.* 

Saladin,  be  it  observed,  had  no  part  in  this  affair. 
When  he  heard  of  the  conditions  made,  he  refused  to 
sanction  them  ;  and  despatched  a  diver  with  a  message  to 
the  Emirs  of  Acre,  which  the  man  was  to  have  delivered 
at  night,  commanding  them  not  to  surrender  on  such 
terms.  But  before  this  could  be  done,  he  saw  the  flags 
of  the  crusaders  hoisted  in  the  city.f 

A  herald  proclaimed  that  all  hostilities  against  the 
Saracens  of  Acre  were  to  cease;  The  gates  opened. 
Servants  of  the  Kings  went  into  the  city,  and  chose  a 
himdred  of  the  richest  and  noblest  Pagans,  whom  they 
placed  imder  guards,  as  hostages,  and  offered  free  habita- 
tion in  the  city  to  as  many  as  chose  to  be  baptized. 

*  Bohadin.     Others  vary,  slightly,  in  the  details;   but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  recount  these  differences, 
t  Bohadin. 
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Several  offered  themselves  for  conversion,  and  assumed 
the  Christian  name;  but,  after  using  the  leisure  thus 
afforded  for  a  more  convenient  departure,  they  shpped 
away  quietly,  and  joined  their  countrymen  in  the  camp 
of  Saladin.  The  Kings,  on  hearing  of  this  mockery, 
prohibited  baptizing  any  more  Turks. 

Then  the  Saracens — all  except  the  hostages — departed, 
looking  cheerful  and  undaunted,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
crusaders,  and,  on  the  12th  day  of  July,  1191,  Kichard 
and  Phihp  led  the  army  into  Acre.  Their  banners,  and 
those  of  the  Princes  of  various  nations,  floated  on  the 
towers  and  walls.  The  royal  palace  was  to  receive  the 
King  of  England,  with  his  Queen  and  sister,  and  their 
ladies.  The  King  of  France  fixed  on  the  palace  of  the 
Templars,  which  had  been  occupied  by  Mussulmans  four 
years.  Next  day  the  two  Sovereigns  divided  spoil, 
according  to  their  original  agreement ;  but  Philip  did  not 
meet  his  companion  on  that  occasion.  He  sent  Drogo, 
of  Merlon,  with  a  hundred  knights,  to  take  his  share ; 
and  Richard  employed  Hugh,  of  Gumay,  with  another 
hundred,  to  take  his. 

Saladin,  when  he  saw  the  entrance  of  the  crusaders 
into  Acre,  withdrew  to  a  greater  distance,  and  for  a 
short  time  warlike  operations  were  suspended.  From  his 
pavilion  at  Safuria  Saladin  sent  presents  to  the  Kings, 
and  even  made  overtures  of  alliance  with  them  against 
some  enemies  of  his  own;*  but  the  proposals  were  not 
listened  to.  Then  the  conquerors  of  Acre  had  space  left 
them  for  dissension,  and  failed  not  to  make  use  of  it. 


SECESSION  OP   KTNG  PHILIP. 

In  the  siege  of  Acre  only,  which  lasted  nearly  two 
years,  there  had  been  a  fearful  waste  of  life.  According 
to  one  imperfect  report,t  six  Archbishops  and  Patriarchs, 
twelve  Bishops,  forty  Counts,  five  hundred  other  noble- 
men, and  a  multitude  of  Priests  and  clergy,  that  never 
had  been  numbered,  fell  in  battle  or  by  disease.  Of 
common  men,  then,  who  could  estimate  how  many  ? 

*  Hovedeu. — *'  CJontra  Dominmn  Musse  et  filios  Noradini" 
t  Vinsauf. 
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The  first  three  weeks  after  the  capitulation  were 
singularly  eventful. 

Each  of  the  allied  Monarchs  hastened  to  take  down 
the  engines,  which  might  otherwise  he  used  against  the 
newly-captured  city  hy  the  enemy ;  and,  while  the  work- 
men were  busy  in  demolishing,  deputies  from  the  brother 
and  son  of  Noureddin,  the  former  Sultan  of  Egypt,  came 
to  offer  their  help  against  Saladin ;  but  it  appears  that . 
the  prevailing  abhorrence  of  Mohammedans  would  not 
allow  the  acceptance  of  their  services.  The  same  day  the 
Cardinal-Legate, — for  the  Pope  was  careful  to  have  a 
representative  on  the  field  of  battle, — attended  by  seven 
or  eight  high  Prelates,  and  a  due  number  of  clergy, 
visited  all  the  mosques  of  Acre,  and  restored  them  by 
ceremonial  purification  to  their  original  use,  the  cele- 
bration of  mass.  While  they  were  busy  in  that  easy 
reparation,  the  Kings  took  a  survey  of  the  walls,  consi- 
dering how  they  might  be  repaired  and  made  yet 
stronger,  to  defend  their  garrison  on  the  land-side,  while 
the  town  lay  open  to  receive  supplies  by  sea  from  Europe. 

Two  days  were  then  employed  in  allotting  dwellings  to 
the  Pisans  and  other  traders,  to  be  the  germ  of  a  com- 
mercial population,  and  to  contribute  to  a  future  treasury, 
by  the  payment  of  rents  then  stipulated. 

But,  amidst  all  these  transactions,  a  number  of  the 
Coimts  and  Barons,  who  had  spent  so  much  time  in  the 
laborious  operations  of  the  siege,  reasonably  dissatisfied  at 
being  neglected  in  the  partition  of  spoil,  and  excluded 
from  any  share  in  the  fruits  of  their  own  conquest,  held 
a  meeting  beyond  the  trenches,  to  remonstrate  with  the 
Kings,  who  had  put  all  the  wealth  into  their  own  coffers ; 
and  sent  messengers  to  say,  that  unless  they  were  allowed 
some  part  of  the  gain,  as  well  as  in  the  toil,  they  would 
forthwith  quit  that  service.  The  Kings  returned  a  pro- 
mise to  do  something  for  them ;  but  that  something  was 
never  done  ;  and  the  discontented  soldiers,  no  longer  able 
to  endure  neglect  and  hunger,  gradually  disbanded,  and 
came  back  to  tell  Europe  how  hard  and  thankless  was 
the  pilgrimage  of  the  Holy  Land. 

The  jealousy  and  dissatisfaction  of  King  Philip  were 
too  strong  to  be  concealed;  and  now  that  he  had  got 
possession  of  half  the  booty,  he  longed  to  be  away.     lu 
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Palestine,  the  man  who  owed  him  homage  for  half  his 
dominions  outshone  him  in  com-age,  mmiifieencc,  and  all 
that  could  conciliate  popularity.  At  home,  Flanders 
might  be  his,  he  thought,  in  consequence  of  the  Count's 
death,  if  he  could  but  return  and  use  the  means  necessary 
for  its  acquisition.  Perceiving  this,  the  King  of  England 
proposed  to  him  that  they  should  both  swear  to  stay 
three  years  in  the  land  of  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  make  a 
complete  conquest.  But  the  Frenchman  gave  a  very 
good  answer, — that  he  woidd  take  no  more  such  oaths. 

On  the  2l8t  of  July  the  King  of  England,  who  had 
waited  for  his  palace  to  be  ready,  first  entered  Acre,  with 
the  Queens  ;  as  did  the  French  King  also,  he  proceeding 
to  the  palace  of  the  Templars.  But  the  very  day  follow- 
ing, as  if  content  with  one  night's  lodging  within  walls 
in  the  land  of  Jerusalem,  he  sent  four  personages  of  his 
court  with  a  request  that  Kichard  would  release  him  from 
his  engagement,  and  set  him  free  to  go  home  again. 
The  answer  was  short  and  clear:  "It  will  be  a  dis- 
honour and  a  disgrace  to  my  lord,  if  he  goes  away  before 
the  business  is  finished  for  which  he  came.  But  if  he 
feels  himself  sick,  or  is  weak,  and  afraid  of  dying  here, 
let  him  do  as  he  pleases."  The  French  pilgrims,  on 
hearing  of  the  intention  of  their  chief,  besieged  him  with 
remonstrances,  entreaties,  and  tears ;  but  his  puri)ose  was 
irrevocable. 

Subservient  to  that  purpose  was  another,  the  settle- 
ment of  his  affairs  in  the  crusade ;  and  therefore  he 
advised  his  adherent,  Conrad  of  Montferrat,  Prince  of 
Tyre,  who  had  reftised  the  King  of  England  a  night's 
lodging  within  the  walls  of  that  city,  to  come  with  an 
apology  and  prayer  to  be  reconciled.  Conrad  came,  and 
on  his  knees  begged  pardon ;  and  Kichard,  yielding  to 
his  native  generosity,  instantly  forgave  his  "  violence  and 
malice." 

Thus  forgiven,  Conrad  could  come  again  the  next  day, 
and,  as  competitor  with  Guy  de  Lusignan  for  the  crown 
of  Jerusalem, — that  impalpable  halo  of  regality  which 
now  plays  around  the  brow  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  devout 
persecutor  of  Jews,  Turks,  and  Protestants, — ^met  the 
two  real  Kings,  who  sat  down  to  hear  them  plead  their 
claims.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  recite  those  claims  just 
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now ;  but  we  may  say,  that  as  neat  a  compromise  wm 
made  as  the  pohtic  ingenuity  of  the  judges  could  invent. 

Not  80  easily  settled  was  another  question  then  brood- 
ing between  the  judges  themselves.  Next  day  King 
Philip  gave  Conrad  the  half  of  the  city  of  Acre  belonging 
to  himself,  and  repeated  his  request  to  the  King  of 
England  for  permission  to  go  home.  But  Kichard  could 
not  but  hear  that  request  with  extreme  displeasure.  He 
would  not  have  left  England,  or  Normandy  either,  imless 
Philip  had  left  France ;  for  so  jealous,  powerful,  and 
imfaithfnl  a  neighbour  to  his  dominions  could  not  be 
trusted  there,  unless  he  were  at  home  to  defend  them. 
He,  therefore,  withheld  consent  until  the  other  swore — 
notwithstanding  his  recent  refusal  to  swear  any  more — 
"  that  he  would  well  and  faithfully  keep  the  lands  and 
men  of  the  King  of  England  until  his  return,  and  neither 
do  them  any  harm  or  grievance,  nor  suffer  such  to  be 
done  by  others.*' 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy  remained  to  represent  France 
in  this  crusade ;  but  a  great  part  of  the  French  army 
followed  the  example  of  their  chief,  on  whom  the  bitterest 
execrations  were  bestowed,  for  playing  the  coward  at  the 
time  when  victory  should  have  encouraged  him  to  fight 
for  the  holy  sepulchre.  But  neither  entreaties  nor  male- 
dictions moved  him  ;  and,  condescending  to  beg  two  gal- 
leys of  Richard  to  complete  his  flotilla, — ^who  gave  them 
freely,— and  being  sworn  to  keep  peace  with  England 
and  Normandy,  he  left  the  Sovereign  of  those  dominions 
to  fight  alone,  while  he  made  haste  home  to  trouble  them. 

On  the  last  day  of  July  he  embarked  at  Acre,  carrying 
with  him  half  the  Saracen  prisoners  taken  in  hostage,  left 
these  with  Conrad  in  Tyre,  and,  after  spending  two  days 
there,  spread  his  canvass  to  an  east  wind,  and  gladly  left 
Saladin,  Richard,  and  Jerusalem  and  his  oaths  behind. 

MUBDEB   OP  ABABS. 

The  time  fixed  for  the  payment  of  money,  the  restora- 
tion of  captives,  and  the  deUvery  of  the  Cross,  had  come ; 
but  these  conditions  were  not  yet  fulfilled.  Perhaps 
the  restoration  of  captives,  as  well  as  an  instalment  of 
the  money,  was  delayed  in  consequence  of  a  punctilious 
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lispute  with  Saladin  about  some  acknowledgment  which 
lie  desired,  but  which  Richard  refused  to  give.  'J'iie 
Arab  hostages  remaining  in  Acre  were  therefore  con- 
demned to  die,  unless  the  money  and  prisoners  were 
forthcoming  within  ten  days. 

Hearing  of  the  sentence,  Saladin  sent  to  tell  the  King 
of  England,  and  all  the  army  of  the  Christians,  that  if 
they  cut  off  the  heads  of  his  people,  he  would  behead  all 
the  Christians  that  were  in  his  power. 

By  way  of  answer,  Richard  went  beyond  the  trenches, 
and  there  pitched  his  tent,  surrounded  by  a  few  of  the 
crusaders  only,  there  being  a  deficiency  of  horses  and 
arms.  Thither  Saladin  sent  messengers  w4th  valuable 
presents,  praying  him  to  prolong  the  term.  But  the 
King  rejected  the  presents,  and  refused  to  wait  beyond 
the  day  he  had  appointed.  Saladin,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  not  been  able  to  collect  the  money ;  and  therefore 
the  chivalry  of  which  the  King  boasted  ought  to  have 
taught  him  generosity  towards  a  straitened  enemy.  As 
for  Christianity,  its  graces  were  unknown  to  him  and  his 
crusaders. 

Provoked  by  the  refusal  of  his  presents,  and  other 
expressions  of  hostility,  the  ferocity  of  the  Saracen  burst 
all  bounds,  and  he  commanded  all  the  Frankish  prisoners 
within  reach,  the  very  ones  that  were  to  have  been  set 
free  from  captivity  within  a  few  days,  to  be  brought  out 
and  beheaded.     It  was  done. 

To  avenge  the  slaughter  he  had  himself  provoked, 
Richard  called  the  pilgrims  to  arms,  moved  in  battle 
array  towards  the  Saracen  camp,  and,  in  an  hour,  the  two 
hosts  were  closed  in  sharp,  but  short,  conflict.  Many 
were  the  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides. 

But  the  lion-hearted  King,  resolved  to  keep  his  word, 
waited  on  the  same  spot  untU  the  tenth  day,  the  20th 
of  August,  and  then  caused  all  the  Saracens  that  had 
fallen  into  his  power  at  the  taking  of  Acre  to  be  brought 
out,  bound  with  cords,  and  enclosed  within  a  sort  of 
palisade,  made  of  planks  bound  together  with  old  ropes. 
On  the  helpless  captives,  pent  up  within  this  enclosure, 
that  was  deliberately  prepared  within  sight  of  the  enemy, 
the  so-called  Christians  fell  with  drawn  swords,  strangled 
them,  then  cut  off  their  heads,  and  left  the  chamel  heap 
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to  putrefy  unburied.  Vinsauf,  who  saw  the  massacre, 
records  that  "King  Richard,  aspiring  to  destroy  the 
Turks,  root  and  branch,  and  to  punish  their  wanton 
arrogance,  as  well  as  to  abolish  the  law  of  Mohammed, 
and  vindicate  the  Christian  religion,  on  the  Friday  after 
the  assimiption  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  ordered  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  of  the  Turkish  hostages  to  be  led 
forth  from  the  city,  and  hanged.  Hia  soldiers  marched 
with  delight  to  fulfil  his  commands,  and  to  retciliate^ 
with  the  assent  of  Divine  grace^  by  taking  revenge  upon 
those  who  had  destroyed  so  many  of  the  Christians  with 
missiles  from  bows  and  arbalests." 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy  did  the  like  within  the  city, 
and  under  the  walls.  But  each  of  them  preserved  a  few 
of  the  chief  men,  in  hope  that  money  would  be  offered  for 
their  lives.  Amongst  these  were  Maschtoub,  late  Governor 
of  the  city,  and  Caracoush,  a  man  of  eminence,  who  had 
been  associated  with  the  former  in  negotiating  the  capi- 
tulation. 

About  five  thousand  corpses  lay  exposed  to  the  savage 
hatred  of  their  murderers,  who  disembowelled  them, 
found  gold,  which  had  been  swallowed,  probably,  in  hope 
of  disappointing  their  greed,  and  "  preserved  the  gall  of 
the  Pagans  for  medicinal  uses."  But,  whatever  peculiar 
quality  there  may  be  in  the  gall  of  a  Mussulman,  it 
certainly  could  not  exceed  their  own  in  bitterness.  Thus, 
alas !  Richard  and  his  counsellors  attempted  to  vindicate 
the  honour  of  Christianity,  by  a  deed  imsurpassed,  in 
brutality,  by  any  doings  of  the  Heathen.  The  East 
resounded  with  indignation,  and  many  books  were 
written  in  Arabic  to  make  known  the  wickedness  of  the 
Christians.* 

A  DISASTEOrS   MARCH. 

From  the  tainted  air  of  Acre  the  King  withdrew  by 
light  of  the  next  sim,  leaving  Queen  Berengaria,  the 
Queen  of  Sicily,  and  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Cyprus, 
in  charge  of  Bertrand  of  Verdun.  On  the  night  of  the 
massacre,  a  herald  had  published  his  orders  to  the  army 
to  cross  the  river  that  lies  south  of  the  city,  and  proceed, 

♦  Hoyeden,  Vinsauf,  Abulfaragius. 
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"  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  to  conquer  Ascalon,  and  the 
maritime  districts.  Leading  a  part  of  his  anny,  he  rotle 
out  at  the  gate,  and  crossed  the  river ;  but  the  soldier v, 
glutted  with  spoil,  and  immersed  in  dissoluteness,  were 
extremely  unwilling  to  quit  the  town. 

The  gEdleys  were  laden  with  stores  and  munitions  of 
war,  and  directed  to  move  along  the  coast,  within  sight 
of  the  army,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  provisions, 
and  render  it  unnecessary  to  impede  the  march  by  heavy 
baggage.  Supplies  were  abundant,  and  promises  of  glory 
not  less  abundant ;  but  the  mass  of  armed  pilgrims  could 
not  be  moved.  Exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy, 
who  sent  small  parties  of  light  horsemen  to  skirmish  on 
the  borders  of  his  open  camp,  Richard  had  to  wait  four 
days  until  his  own  soldiers  could  be  comj)elled,  and  some 
of  the  Frenchmen  bribed,  to  leave  the  city.  Then  the 
host  marched  off  the  ground,  the  King  himself  leading 
the  van,  which  was  to  consist,  on  alternate  days,  of  the 
Templars  or  the  Hospitallers.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy 
took  the  rear,  and  the  Anglo-Norman  standard  rose 
proudly  in  the  centre. 

The  standard  was  attached  to  the  head  of  a  staff, 
resembling  the  tall  mast  of  a  ship,  and  fixed  in  a 
ponderous  wheeled  carriage,  made  as  strong  as  possible, 
and  surrounded  by  the  bravest  guards,  whose  duty  would 
be  to  defend  it  in  the  day  of  battle  ;  for  if  it  fell,  or  were 
captured,  the  army  wovdd  inevitably  flee.  As  the  host 
advanced,  so  did  the  standard ;  and  as  it  gave  way,  and 
retreated,  so  did  the  standard.  To  that  centre  of  safety 
the  wounded  were  brought,  and,  while  the  royal  banner 
appeared  at  its  head,  all  understood  that  the  King  was 
alive  and  safe.  To  lower  it  would  be  to  make  a  confession 
of  defeat. 

A  rough,  unfrequented  country  along  shore  afforded 
no  road,  or  scarcely  any;  the  feet  of  both  men  and 
horses  were  wounded  by  thorns  and  stones,  and  the 
soldiers  were  stung  by  insects,  and  their  skin  scorched 
with  the  blazing  sun.  And  Saracens,  on  swift  horses, 
hung  on  the  line  of  march,  fitfully  rained  arrows  in  upon 
them,  and  then  galloped  out  of  sight.  However,  the 
people  were  kept  alive  by  plentiful  provisions  from  the  gal- 
leys. Mosquitoes  whizzed  through  their  tents  from  sim  to 
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sun  ;  but  a  herald  kept  their  spirits  up  by  raising  the  cry, 
"  Help  !  help  !  help  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre !  "  And  then 
thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  at  the  same  instant 
answered,  "  Help  !  help !  help  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre ! " 
and  creeping  into  such  covering  as  could  be  found,  they 
laboriously  wooed  repose,  and,  half-refreshed,  obeyed  the 
summons  of  another  day  for  the  exhausting  march. 

On  one  of  those  weary  days,  in  a  narrow  pass,  as  they 
were  marching  in  extended  line,  and  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  his  French  division,  were  lagging  in  the  rear, 
the  archers  thickened,  until  the  number  became  terrific, 
and  fallen  horses  and  dismoimted  horsemen,  and  men 
transpierced  and  dying,  and  trodden  corpses,  multiplied 
each  minute.  Waggons  immovable  blocked  the  way,  and 
made  advance  almost  impossible,  and  resistance  doubly 
difficult. 

But  when  the  enemy  closed  in  upon  them,  each  one 
fought  for  himself  as  best  he  might,  until  Richard, 
informed  of  the  assault  by  a  swift  rider,  galloped  back, 
with  the  flower  of  the  army  after  him,  and  his  old 
antagonist,  William  de  Barres,  at  his  side,  and  cutting 
down,  right  and  left,  as  many  as  his  sword  could  reach, 
he  avenged  the  fallen,  and  drove  back  the  Pagans  to  the 
hills. 

The  itinerary,  henceforth,  presents  a  continuous  tale 
of  lamentation.  Heat,  thirst,  fatigue,  and  himger  too, 
when  separated  from  the  fleet  by  the  deflexion  of  the 
coTU'se  at  sea  from  the  way  on  shore,  with  incessant  skir- 
mishing, wore  out  the  army.  Men  reeled,  fell,  and  died 
suddenly.  As  desperate  as  ravenous,  the  pilgrims  cut  up 
the  horses  as  fast  as  the  Saracens  killed  them,  and  fought 
for  the  flesh.  One  evening  crocodiles  devoured  two 
soldiers  who  had  flung  themselves  into  a  river  to  bathe 
after  the  sweat  and  dust  of  a  day's  march.  Scorpions 
and  tarantulas  stung  many ;  and,  to  aggravate  their  peril, 
the  knights  were  obliged  to  pull  ofl'  the  chain-armour 
that,  heated  by  the  sun,  burnt  their  flesh,  and,  deprived 
of  that  nearly  impenetrable  protection  from  arrows,  many 
lost  their  lives  who,  otherwise,  might  have  been  unin- 
jured. Some,  unable  to  drag  themselves  onward,  were 
put  on  board  galleys ;  and  other  galleys  were  sent  back  to 
Acre  with  messengers  to  entreat  the  unwilling  soldiers  of 
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the  Cross  to  oome  and  help  their  faint mg  hrethren.  A 
pretty  strong  reinforcement  was  thus  obtained.  Here 
and  there,  too,  they  had  found  less  unfavourable  resting- 
places  ;  and  at  length  the  army  of  a  hundred  thousand 
men  could  enjoy  respite  in  the  shelter  of  a  forest. 

THE   BATTLE   OF   ABSOUF. 

While  the  Franks  took  rest,  Saladin  collected  his  forces, 
resolving  to  hazard  a  pitched  battle  at  a  moment  when 
he  conceived  they  would  be  too  much  wearied  to  stand 
before  him. 

Bichard  had  intelligence  of  his  movements,*  and  put 
his  army  in  good  order.  The  English  marched  in  twelve 
divisions,  each  division  consisting  of  five  comj)anies,  and 
all  so  close  together  that  an  apple  could  not  be  thrown 
into  the  ranks  without  touching  a  man  or  a  horse.  The 
other  nations  were  in  equally  compact  array.  Every 
precaution  was  taken  to  strengthen  the  van,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  rear  by  the  baggage-waggons  that  followed.  On 
the  right  was  the  sea ;  and  Henry,  Count  of  Champagne, 
with  his  cavalry,  covered  the  left  flank,  and  kept  a  look 
out  on  the  enemy.  The  King  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
with  a  body  of  choice  guards,  rode  up  and  down  to 
reconnoitre  the  enemy,  observe  the  order  of  their  own 
troops,  and  keep  all  in  readiness  for  battle. 

The  appointed  signal  was  the  sounding  of  two  trumpets 
in  the  van,  two  in  the  centre,  and  two  in  the  rear ;  and 
until  this  was  given,  the  divisions  were  to  move  steadily 
forward,  and  not  charge  the  enemy ;  nor  was  any  one  of 
them  to  lift  a  sword,  or  throw  an  arrow,  happen  what 
might.  They  resumed  their  march  in  good  time  on  the 
morning  of  the  7th  of  September. 

A  Httle  before  nine  o'clock,  a  large  body  of  Turks, 
about  ten  thousand  strong,  advanced  first,  throwing  darts 
and  arrows  as  fast  as  they  could  pick  them  from  the 
quivers,  and  shouting  as  loud  as  they  could.  Another 
host  of  Negroes,  terrible  by  their  blackness,  with  grin- 
ning faces,  looked  far  more  formidable  than  they  were 

*  Bohadiu  (tjap.  119)  says  that  Malek  Add  came  to  seek  a  conference 
witk  Richard,  to  propose  some  terms  of  pacitication,  and  had  it,  but 
that  it  was  incfElBctiiaL 
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likely  to  prove  in  close  combat,  and  made  the  hearts  of 
the  crusaders  quail.  Another  multitude  of  Bedouin  Arabs, 
extremely  active,  each  with  a  roimd  shield  to  cover  his 
head  from  the  barbed  shafts  of  the  enemy,  plied  his  light 
bow  with  a  dexterity  that  would  have  done  wonders  in 
his  desert,  where  there  were  no  coats  of  mail. 

The  army  marched  in  excellent  order,  protected  by 
helm  and  hauberk,  and  suffered  little  inconvenience. 

About  twenty  thousand  of  Saladin's  cavalry  then  closed 
in  upon  them.  The  horses  were  of  eagle  swiftness,  and 
when  they  threw  themselves  impetuously  upon  the  pas- 
sive masses  of  crusaders,  it  seemed  as  if  that  one  charge 
would  suffice  to  break  the  ranks  and  drive  them  into  the 
sea.  But  it  was  not  so.  The  phalanx  could  not  be  broken ; 
and  the  armour  of  the  crusaders  resisted  the  multiform 
weapons  that  were  meant  to  pierce  and  mangle  flesh,  but 
did  very  little  execution  upon  steel.  Richard  looked  on 
proudly  at  the  coolness  and  subordination  of  his  army, 
such  as  it  never  had  displayed  before,  and  calculated  the 
value  of  resistance  against  the  force  of  attack. 

The  Saracens  were  thus  beating  the  Franks,  who  began 
to  feel  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  masses,  hemmed  in, 
and  almost  unable  to  advance.  Knights  reddened  with 
indignation  as  they  fancied  that  their  inactivity  resembled 
cowardice,  and  yet  no  one  felt  able  to  strike  the  first 
blow,  so  powerful  was  the  spell  of  sympathy,  and  so 
strong  their  trust  in  the  wisdom  of  their  Captain.  On 
the  rear,  especially,  the  pressure  was  heaviest;  and  at 
length  it  became  insupportable,  while  fresh  torrents  of 
arrows  came  upon  them,  thick  and  rapid,  like  hail  driven 
by  the  tempest.  The  high  sun,  too,  and  a  hot  cloud  of 
dust  thrown  up  from  the  baked  ground,  almost  burnt 
and  blinded  them ;  and  the  density  of  their  own  com- 
pressed colmnn,  the  wild  shrieks  of  their  assailants,  and 
a  fearful  sense  of  helplessness,  drove  them  to  despair. 

One  brother  Gamier  de  Napes,  a  Hospitaller,  unable 
to  restrain  himself  any  longer,  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  O 
excellent  St.  George,  will  you  leave  us  to  be  thus  put  to 
confusion  ?  All  Christendom  is  perishing,  because  it  fears 
to  strike  a  blow  !"  On  hearing  this,  the  Master  of  the 
Hospitallers  rode  up  to  the  King,  and  implored  him  to 
give  the  word  for  battle.  He  represented  that  the  horses 
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were  felling  rapidly,  and  the  cavalry  would  soon  be  all 
dismounted. 

The  King  did  not  yet  conpent,  and  the  Master  rode 
hack  disheartened.  But  by  this  time  the  Hospitallers 
had  lost  their  patience,  and  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the 
Turks,  and  were  hewing  them  down  by  scores ;  but  the 
order  of  march  was  broken,  the  attack  was  partial  and 
ineffective,  and  the  King's  plan  so  far  failed.  Without 
the  appointed  signal,  and  therefore  with  great  irregularity, 
the  whole  body  of  crusaders  turned  upon  the  enemy  ;  and 
then  Bichard  himself  hastened  to  do  his  best, — not  by 
commanding,  as  a  General,  for  that  was  now  impossible, 
— ^but  by  plunging  into  the  battle,  and,  as  usual,  carving 
his  way  through  the  thickest  of  the  enemy. 

The  carnage  was  immense.  Carcases  of  horses  and 
bodies  of  men  cimibered  the  ground.  Friends  and  foes 
mingled;  and,  in  the  confusion.  Christian  was  killing 
Christian,  and  Turk  cutting  down  Turk.  Each  one 
slaughtered  as  he  could,  and  the  thousands  of  combatants, 
maddened,  trampled  into  the  dust  the  promiscuous  dead. 
Bichard,  however,  and  his  companions,  turned  the  tide  of 
death  upon  the  Turks.  Cutting  their  way  like  reapers 
with  the  sickle,  they  spread  panic  round  them,  a  flight 
b^^,  and  victory  appeared  to  be  with  the  crusaders. 
But  again  the  fugitives  rallied,  at  another  point,  and  it 
was  only  by  a  prodigious  effort  of  King  Bichard,  William 
de  Barres,  and  a  few  others,  that  the  first  advantage  was 
regained,  and  the  renmant  of  the  crusaders  found  them- 
selves masters  of  the  field.  They  encamped  that  night 
by  the  town  of  Arsouf,  whence  the  battle  may  very  fitly 
take  its  name.* 

The  Sultan  rode  off  to  the  skirts  of  a  neighbouring 
forest,  on  a  hill-side,  and  sat  upon  the  groimd  within  a 
humble  tent,  mourning  for  the  lost.  Bohadin,  his  Secre- 
tary, sat  beside  him,  striving  to  minister  consolation  ;  but 
he  would  not  be  comforted.  His  servants  gathered  round 
him,  offering  refreshment ;  but  he  long  refused  to  break 
his  fest,  until  it  became  necessary  that  he  should  appear 
in  public,  and  then  he  tasted  a  little  food,  but,  like  one 

♦  Not  A$iur,  Bor  yet  Anur,  but  Arsouf.  Reland,  (Palaestina  Blus- 
feita,  p.  57OJ  afier  Golins,  places  it  on  the  sea-shore,  six  miles  from 
Jaffa. 
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that  loathed  it,  eating  bread  as  ashes,  and,  bearing  every 
mark  of  dejection,  went  outside  the  tent.  The  few  horses 
that  remained  were  just  then  brought  back  from  watering 
at  some  very  distant  stream ;  for  the  Franks  had  posses- 
sion of  the  nearer  waters.  The  wounded,  also,  were 
brought  in  great  numbers ;  and  he  went  about  amongst 
them,  shedding  tears  of  pity,  and  directing  how  they 
should  be  treated.  But  it  was  a  scanty  remnant  that  he 
saw.  "  A  vast  multitude  of  foot-soldiers  had  perished  on 
that  day."* 

And  all  this  was  said  to  be  for  the  love  of  Christ! 
Deeply,  indeed,  was  the  name  of  Christianity  dishonoured ; 
and  the  enmity  between  Mohammedan  and  Christian,  that 
ought  to  have  been  quenched  in  charity,  burned  fiercer 
than  ever  from  that  day  of  slaughter,  and  its  fires  are  not 
yet  extinguished.  In  the  name  of  the  Saviour  of  man- 
kind, and  in  that  of  Mohammed,  but  in  the  same  spirit, 
were  employed  the  weapons  of  death. 

The  King  wrote  two  letters  by  the  first  opportunity 
after  this  battle;  a  short  circular  to  his  Barons,  and  a 
long  epistle  adcfressed  to  the  Abbat  of  Clairval,  but 
neither  of  them  very  explicit.  He  acknowledged  a  great 
loss  on  his  own  side,  but  most  of  all  lamented  the  death 
of  a  single  favourite,  one  James  d'Avesnes.  His  letters 
were  dated  on  the  1st  of  October,  at  Jaffa. 

A   NEW   TTJEN   or   THE   WAE. 

As  two  ships  that  have  run  foul  of  each  other,  and  are 
both  disabled,  put  back  to  port  instead  of  prosecuting  their 
voyage,  so  the  armies  of  the  East  and  West,  wearied  by 
the  campaign,  minished  by  defections,  and  then  exhausted 
in  the  battle  of  Arsouf,  were  not  in  a  condition,  on  either 
side,  to  venture  on  another  battle,  but  shunned  each 
other. 

Richard  and  his  associates  in  command  marched  the 
remnant  of  their  host  to  the  river  of  Arsouf,  after  having 
rested  a  day  or  two,  in  order  to  attack  Jaffa.  A  division 
of  the  Saracens  made  some  resistance ;  but  the  Franks 
crossed  the  river  without  much  diflficulty,  soon  reached 
Jaffa,  and  sat  down  before  the  city.  Unmolested  by  the 
*  Bohadin,  cap.  120. 
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enemy,  they  pitched  their  tents,  and  enjoyed  the  delicious 
fruits  that  abound  in  Palestine  in  September, — figs,  pome- 
granates, citrons,  and  grapes  in  fullest  cluster.  The 
English  fleet,  laden  with  provisions,  came  into  the  port, 
and  the  crusaders  enjoyed  luxury  that  suri)assed  even  the 
indulgences  of  Acre. 

But  we  need  not  linger  in  relating  encounters  of 
knights,  skirmishes  that  supplied  the  place  of  more 
earnest  warfare,  nor  even  the  feats  of  braver}'  related  of 
Coeur  de  Lion  himself.  These  things  add  nothing  of 
importance  to  our  knowledge  either  of  the  crusade  or  of 
its  leaders ;  and  I  shall  therefore  be  content  to  describe, 
in  few  words,  the  general  progress  of  affairs. 

Jaffa  could  not  stand  a  siege ;  for  Saladin  had  caused 
the  walls  to  be  broken  down  and  the  houses  ruined.  The 
city  was  deserted,  and  the  pilgrims  walked  into  it  without 
finding  a  hand  that  could  be  raised  against  them.  Wliile 
they  were  busy  in  repairing  Jaffa,  intelligence  came  that 
Saladin  had  resorted  to  a  new  system  of  defence.  Seeing 
that  the  strangers  had  no  resources  in  the  country  for 
the  supply  of  the  vast  multitudes  which  they  thought 
necessary  in  order  to  its  conquest,  and  that  they  could 
only  hope  to  maintain  their  ground  by  the  occupation  of 
strongly  fortified  places  on  the  coast,  where  munitions  of 
war  might  be  collected,  and  especially  food  saved  in  store 
for  their  subsistence,  communication  with  Europe  being 
kept  open,  he  resolved  to  dismantle  Ascalon,  as  well  as 
Jaffa,  and  to  rase  all  the  towns  between  that  coast  and 
Jerusalem.  Thus  he  designed  to  leave  the  way  to  the 
holy  city  desolate,  and  well  knew  that  no  Frankish  army, 
severed  from  its  fleet,  could  endure  a  march  inland,  and 
live  in  camp  under  the  walls  of  so  strong  a  city  as  Jeru- 
salem one  tenth  part  of  the  time  that  would  be  necessary 
for  a  successful  siege.  To  cut  off  supphes  from  sea,  to 
weary  out  any  army  by  incessant  skirmishing,  and  to 
make  its  very  multitude  a  source  of  insufferable  distress, 
he  knew  by  experience  to  be  most  easy.  Eichard  and 
the  other  European  chiefs  had  spent  months,  and  even 
years,  in  the  siege  of  Acre,  in  order  to  secure  a  line  of 
communication  with  Jerusalem ;  and  no  sooner  was  Acre 
taken,  than,  for  the  same  reason,  they  therefore  gave  their 
entire  diligence  to  renew  its  defences,  and  then  proceeded 
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to  take  the  other  strong-holds  on  the  coast,  with  intention 
to  occupy  them  also. 

During  the  lingering  march  to  Arsouf,  with  its  accom- 
panying disasters,  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  of  Ja£^ 
the  next  post  to  be  occupied,  had  made  that  place  useless. 
Ascalon,  also,  was  crumbling  into  ruins  under  the  hands 
of  the  Saracens;  and,  at  that  rate,  desolation,  the  last 
resource  of  barbarian  strategy,  would  make  the  Syrian 
wilderness  impassable. 

Richard  saw  this  procedure  with  alarm ;  for  already  his 
people  had  experienced  the  horrors  of  an  incipient  famine. 
The  archers  of  Saladin  foimd  no  difficulty  in  killing  the 
horses  that  drew  the  baggage  in  the  rear,  and  the  Uving 
horses  could  hardly  drag  along  the  lumbering  loads  where 
there  was  no  road,  and  the  hot  earth  pulverised  and 
yielded  under  the  hoof.  Cut  off  from  the  galleys,  which 
could  not  land  provisions  anywhere,  or,  if  landed,  could 
not  send  them  to  the  army  on  its  march,  the  starving 
multitude  had  been  compelled  to  eat  horse-flesh,  and  the 
dismounted  knights,  hungry  and  faint,  had  only  thus 
been  able  to  keep  themselves  alive.  One  Syrian  summer, 
with  such  difficulties,  would  be  enough  to  annihilate  the 
best-appointed  armament.  He  therefore  wished  to  hasten 
to  Ascalon,  prevent  its  utter  demolition,  drive  out  the 
occupants,  and  restore  the  walls.  The  EngHsh  and  Nor- 
mans rendered  a  cool  consent  to  this  proposal,  dreading 
the  repetition  of  a  battle,  and  unwilling  to  exchange 
present  ease  for  the  toilsome  carrying  of  burdens  and 
working  day  and  night  to  repair  the  ruins.  The  Dukes 
of  Burgundy  and  Austria,  with  their  French  and  German 
followers,  absolutely  refused;  and  those  who  could  not 
calculate  events  so  easily  as  Richard,  thought  that  as 
Jaffa,  which  they  occupied,  was  nearer  to  Jerusalem  than 
Ascalon,  where  the  whole  force  of  the  East  might  hold 
out  against  them,  argued  that  the  wiser  way  would  be  to 
stay  where  they  were. 

King  Richard  was  overruled;  and  the  horde,  again 
abandoned  to  licentiousness,  became  as  vile  as  it  had 
shown  itself  at  Acre.  Indeed,  crowds  of  idlers  of  both 
sexes  constantly  came  from  Acre  to  Jaffisi  in  galleys,  and 
each  new  arrival  made  bad  worse. 

If  he  had  proposed  to  march  to  Jerusalem,  the  multi- 
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tude  would  probably  have  shouted,  "  Help  for  the  Holy 
Sepulchre!"  and  trusted  to  their  own  fanaticism  lor 
accomplishing  the  conquest.  Some,  indeed,  were  impa- 
tient to  pursue  the  expedition  ;  but  their  leaders  agreed,  at 
leafit,  in  perceiving  that  to  be  impracticable.  Some  minor 
operations  were  executed  with  tolerable  success.  Richard 
divided  his  time  between  fighting  Pagans  and  himting 
game ;  the  latter  amusement  being  by  far  the  more  dan- 
gerous, as  he  was  then  likely  to  be  taken  by  surprise. 
Indeed  this  happened  more  than  once ;  and  but  for  the 
heroic  devotion  of  those  around  him,  added  to  his  own 
mad  bravery,  he  must  have  been  cut  in  pieces,  or  carried 
away  in  chains  to  the  t^nt  of  Saladin. 

The  confidence  of  his  people  being  somewhat  re-assured, 
our  hero  thought  that  he  might  make  an  overture  for 
negotiation,  without  sacrifice  of  dignity.  It  >vas  undeni- 
able that  both  parties  were  nearly  worn  out.  The  many- 
tiribed  camp  of  the  Mussulmans  was  breaking  up  by  the 
secession  of  thousands  after  thousands  of  mercenaries  and 
volunteers.  The  factions  in  the  mixed  army  of  crusaders, 
which  have  been  already  mentioned,  became  yet  more 
turbulent ;  and  clashing  interests  and  adverse  aspirations, 
with  jealousy  of  the  King  of  England,  were  known  to 
occasion  this  Monarch  great  perplexity.  Abul  Faragius 
quaintly  describes  this  affair,  and  Vinsauf  contributes 
some  additional  particulars.     I  collate  and  follow  them. 

The  King  of  England  sent  a  distinguished  embassy  to 
the  Sultan  and  to  Safadin,  his  brother,  to  demand  the 
surrender  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  with  all  that  belonged 
to  it,  as  held  by  Baldwin  the  Leper.  He  further  demanded 
the  tribute  from  Babylon  (Cairo)  which  the  Kings,  his 
predecessors,  had  received,  together  with  all  the  dues  that 
had,  at  any  time,  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 
"  Behold,"  said  he,  "  your  men  and  mine  are  perishing  in 
this  war.  How  long  shall  both  our  swords  be  bathed  in 
blood  ?  Restore,  then,  the  places  you  have  taken.  Give 
back  Jerusalem,  the  place  thait  we  reverence,  the  place  for 
which  we  came,  that  we  may  be  quiet,  go  home  to  our 
country,  and  no  more  trouble  you." 

The  answer  of  Saladin  was  firm : 

"These  places  were  not  yours  originally.     They  be- 
longed to  the  Greeks,  from  whom  the  Arabs  took  them 
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at  their  first  going  forth.  When  the  Arabs  lost  power, 
you  came  and  took  these  places  from  them ;  and  we  now 
do  no  more  than  claim  and  take  possession  of  what  is  our 
own.  And  as  for  what  you  say  of  Jerusalem,  that  it 
is  the  place  you  reverence,  it  is  also  the  place  that 
we  reverence.  And  we  reverence  it  with  far  greater 
reason  than  you,  because  God,  in  his  Koran,  so  com- 
manded lis." 

Safadin,  let  us  remember,  was  the  General  who  had 
led  in  the  battles  of  Acre  and  Arsouf ;  and  the  intercoiu^e 
between  him  and  Richard  was  so  long  continued,  the 
cordiaHty  of  both  so  manifest,  and  the  interchanges  of 
presents — after  the  eastern  manner — so  frequent,  that  the 
people  were  all  intensely  scandalised.  The  King,  how- 
ever, did  not  fail  to  persevere,  but  sent  another  embassy. 

"  I  propose  that  your  brother,  Malec  Adel,  should  marry 
my  sister,"  (Joan,  Queen-Dowager  of  Sicily,)  "who  came 
with  me  to  worship  at  Jerusalem.  If,  then,  you  will  give 
up  the  maritime  cities  and  castles  to  your  brother  with 
entire  authority  over  them,  but  leave  all  the  smaller 
towns  to  the  Hospitallers  and  the  Templars,  we  will  enter 
into  this  affinity.  I  will  also  give  my  sister  all  the  mari- 
time cities  which  are  in  possession  of  the  Franks,  and  my 
sister  shall  dwell  in  Jerusalem." 

The  Sultan  would  not  listen  to  this  marvellous  pro- 
posal ;  but  Malec  Adel,  who  was  not  on  the  best  terms 
with  him,  and  had  already  exchanged  civilities  with 
Richard,  became  very  urgent  that  he  might  be  permitted 
to  marry  Joan.  Saladin  was  inflexible,  and  much  warm 
debate  arose,  in  the  course  of  which  some  clear-headed 
soldier  is  reported  to  have  said :  "  We  know  that  it  will 
never  be.  That  woman,  daughter  of  a  great  King,  will 
never  consent  to  marry  an  Arab,  as  her  brother  very  well 
knows.  He  is  very  jocose,  we  hear,  and  must  have  made 
this  proposal  in  jest ;  and  he  is  very  cunning  too.  You 
had  better  not  teaze  your  brother  any  more." 

Saladin,  not  less  cunning,  bethought  himself  again,  and 
actually  sent  a  messenger  to  signify  that  his  brother  was 
not  imwilling  to  receive  the  lady  to  wife.  Three  days 
did  the  envoy  wait  the  honour  of  an  audience,  and  then 
was  introduced  to  the  expected  brother-in-law  of  Malec 
Adel. 
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"  These  three  days  and  nights,"  said  the  roval  cnisador, 
"  I  have  heen  labouring  to  persuade  niv  »ist<.T ;  but  she  will 
not  be  persuaded,  and  persists  in  sayint^^  that  t*he  will  only 
marry  him  if  he  first  becomes  a  true  Christian,  and  if  not, 
w^."  The  plenipotentiary  looked  abashed,  and  there  his 
mission  ended. 

All  this  time  the  dismanthng  of  the  strong  places  was 
going  forward,  and  hostilities  were  forthwith  resumed. 

FIEST   MAECH   TO   JEBTTSALEM   ABANDONED. 

Assenting  rather  than  commanding,  King  Ricliard  and 
the  Dukes  moved  out  of  Jaffa  witli  the  pilgrims  to  lay 
siege  to  Jerusalem.  It  was  the  rainy  season,  than  which 
no  time  could  be  more  unsuitable  ;  but  the  nmltitude  was 
bent  on  seeing  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  finishing  their 
pilgrimage  in  that  meritorious  achievement.  The  enemy 
left  them  to  the  weather,  and  did  no  more  than  throw  a 
strong  garrison  into  Jerusalem,  Saladin  himself  bemg  at 
the  head,  who  gave  orders  to  dismantle  Daroum,  another 
town  on  the  coast. 

The  march  out  of  Jaffa,  more  distinctly  than  any  other 
part  of  the  pilgrimage,  resembled  a  primitive  crusade. 
With  a  liberality  that  must  have  liglitened  the  care  of 
their  leader,  the  English  laid  in  their  own  provisions, 
and  managed  to  carry  them  on  the  march,  or  progress. 
Even  the  sick,  now  sure  of  seeing  Jerusalem,  the  "joy  of 
the  whole  earth,"  refused  to  stay  behind,  and  were  carried 
in  Htters. 

But  their  confidence  quickly  vanished ;  for  as  the  escort 
of  these  invalids  lagged  behind,  straggling  j)arties  of  the 
Heathen  cut  them  off.  Drenching  rain  soaked  the  lug- 
gage and  provisions ;  and  a  terrific  hail-storm,  such  a 
one  as  the  Prophet  speaks  of,  sweeping  away  the  refuge 
of  Hes, — any  frail  structure  whatever, — whirled  away  the 
tents,  tore  up  the  very  pegs,  and,  overflowing  the  low- 
lands, drowned  many  of  the  horses.  The  biscuits  were 
soaked,  the  bacon  spoiled ;  and  so  the  loss  of  their  viati- 
cum became  an  intimation  too  plain  to  be  resisted,  that 
the  journey  had  better  be  discontinued.  The  armour, 
^00,  which  had  been  scoured  clean  and  bright  in  honour 
of  the  occasion,  lost  all  its  glitter.  Rusty  helmets  and 
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rusty  mail  spoiled  the  aspect  of  the  knight,  and  even 
dimmed  his  perception  of  his  own  valour;  and  as  the 
steel  flashed  not,  not  even  when  a  fitful  sunbeam  danced 
between  the  opening  clouds,  his  heart  misgave  him.  Cold, 
wet,  and  hunger  preyed  upon  their  spirits.  The  Tem- 
plars and  Knights  of  St.  John,  even  inured  as  they  were 
to  hardships,  saw  that  the  ill-conditioned  host  would  he 
safer  out  of  harm's  way,  but  suppressed  their  fears  for 
many  days.  Various  encounters,  however,  broke  the 
monotony  of  their  condition ;  and  the  final  determination 
was  deferred  until  towards  the  middle  of  January,  (1192,) 
when  a  council  of  war — if  this  modern  designation  may 
be  suffered — declared  that,  instead  of  sitting  down  before 
Jerusalem,  with  no  engines  of  siege,  and  exposed  to  stones, 
arrows,  and  Greek  fire  from  those  lofty  ramparts,  directed 
by  the  skill  of  Saladin,  and  to  the  weight  of  an  innumera- 
ble army  of  Pagans  on  the  outside,  the  pilgrimage  should 
reverse  its  movement,  fall  back  on  Ascalon,  and  rebuild 
that  city  and  its  walls. 

The  order  was  given  to  a  multitude  that,  covered  vdth 
shame,  and  sickened  with  disappointment,  could  not  but 
obey.  They  knew  of  no  beaten  road,  and  could  only 
wade  or  clamber  in  the  direction  of  the  distant  coast. 
Horses  sank  in  the  mire,  beasts  of  burden  dropped  under 
their  loads.  The  shivering  riders,  dismounted,  scarcely 
found  better  footing ;  and  the  drivers,  desperate,  lifted  up 
their  hands  to  heaven,  and  vented  imprecations  and  blas- 
phemies from  the  lips  that  had  so  lately  emitted  hymns 
and  ejaculated  the  accustomed  war-cry,  "Help  for  the 
Holy  Sepulchre!" 

Many  of  the  English  and  Normans  deserted,  and  what 
became  of  them  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  greater  part 
of  the  French  left  with  indignation,  and  went  to  be  at 
ease  in  Jaffa,  or  Acre,  or  Tyre. 

Richard,  with  the  residue,  managed  to  reach  Ascalon, 
no  longer  a  city  of  habitation,  but  a  confused  heap  of 
ruins,  affording  scarcely  any  shelter,  and  no  refreshment. 
G-alleys  were  in  the  harbour  with  provisions ;  but  they 
might  almost  as  well  have  been  in  the  Dardanelles,  inas- 
much as  boats  could  only  land  in  calm  weather,  and  a 
strong  Greek  wind,  as  the  Italians  call  it,  made  landing 
impracticable  for  a  whole  weary  week,  or  longer. 
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However,  all  hands  went  to  work.  King  Richard, 
first,  applied  himself  to  the  craft  of  mason,  and  by  ex- 
ample encom-aged  Knights  and  Esquires,  Bishops.  Priests, 
and  Friars,  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  inferior  folk, 
while  they  all  wrought  hard  to  fortify  the  place.  At  tliis 
we  leave  them. 


CONBAD   OP   MOKTFEEEAT. 

Now  began  grave  events.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
unable  to  pay  his  men,  quarrelled  with  Richard,  and  went 
away  with  them  to  Tyre,  to  join  Conrad,  Marquis  of 
Montferrat,  who  had  sat  down  there,  leaving  the  toil  of 
the  campaign  to  others,  and,  being  strongly  attached  to 
the  King  of  France,  hated  Richard,  and  did  all  in  his 
power  to  thwart  his  plans.  Richard  then  sent  to  summon 
the  Marquis  to  Ascalon,  that  he  might  aid  in  the  common 
cause,  and  do  something  to  deserve  the  kingdom  towards 
which  he  aspired.  But  he  refused  with  insolence.  Soon 
after  this  the  Pisans,  friends  of  Guy  de  Lusignan  and 
Richard,  and  the  Genoese,  partisans  of  Conrad  and  Philip, 
came  to  blows.  Tyre  was  filled  with  the  horrors  of  civil 
war;  and,  in  compHance  with  a  call  from  the  Pisans, 
Richard  hurried  thither,  and  after  much  entreaty  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  the  factions  to  be  at  peace.  He  also 
held  a  conference  with  Conrad,  whom  he  met  in  a  neigh- 
bouring castle ;  but  they  separated  without  arriving  at  any 
satisfactory  issue.  The  Marquis  returned  to  Tyre,  taking 
no  part  in  the  labours  of  the  crusade :  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy also  remained  there  inactive,  and  even  sent  to 
Ascalon  for  the  French  that  he  had  left  there.  They 
obeyed  the  call,  and  abandoned  Ascalon  on  the  Wednes- 
day before  Easter,  but  were  honourably  dismissed  by  the 
King  of  England,  who  gave  them  a  strong  escort,  and 
even  went  with  them  a  few  miles  on  the  march.  Seven 
himdred  French  knights  thus  withdrew  from  their  fellow- 
crusaders,  not  only  weakening  the  garrison,  but  encourag- 
ing the  enemy ;  and  Saladin  instantly  recalled  the  troops 
which  he  had  disbanded  for  the  winter,  in  order  to  resume 
the  war  with  renewed  vigour. 

Richard  kept  Easter  with  great  festivity,  and  delighted 
his  people  with  the  mimificence  that  always  distinguished 
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him  on  such  occasions.  But  troubles  quickly  multiplied ; 
and,  for  the  sake  of  greater  clearness  in  describing  them, 
we  will  depart  from  the  exact  order  of  events,  and  notice 
first  what  relates  to  Conrad  of  Montferrat. 

When  it  became  evident  to  the  King  that  he  must 
return  to  England,  he  called  together  the  leaders  of  the 
army,  told  them  that  the  affairs  of  England  absolutely 
required  his  presence  at  home,  and  requested  them  to 
choose  a  King  of  Jerusalem, — that  crown  being  elective. 
Much  to  his  surprise,  they  chose  Conrad,  not  considering 
their  own  friend  Guy  able  to  fight  or  govern  with  suffi- 
cient energy.  Richard  remonstrated.  He  reminded  them 
that  Conrad  had  already  been  carrying  on  an  independent 
negotiation  with  Saladin:  but  they  prayed,  on  bended 
knees,  that,  for  the  single  reason  of  his  superior  ability  and 
courage,  their  choice  of  Conrad  might  be  confirmed  ;  and 
Richard,  perceiving  the  groimd  of  their  choice,  consented. 

A  decree  was  immediately  issued  for  'the  election 
of  Conrad;  and  our  King  sent  his  nephew,  Henry, 
Count  of  Champagne,  with  other  noblemen,  to  bring  the 
elect  from  Tyre  with  great  honour,  that  he  might  be 
crowned  in  Ascalon,  where  the  army  had  elected  him. 
Great  was  the  joy  of  Conrad  on  receiving  the  unexpected 
intelligence ;  and  the  city  of  Tyre  resounded  with  every 
expression  of  gladness.  Preparations  were  begun  for  a 
coronation  to  be  conducted  in  the  most  splendid  manner 
possible ;  and  the  Tyrian  Franks  already  fancied  that  they 
could  see  their  master  enthroned  in  Jerusalem  with  his  foot 
upon  the  neck  of  Saladin.  Count  Henry  went  back  to  Acre, 
there  to  make  preparations  for  the  expected  ceremony  ; 
and  Conrad  delivered  himself  up  to  pleasure  during  the 
few  days  that  would  elapse  before  his  departure.  But 
that  event  never  came. 

On  his  way  from  a  banquet  given  by  the  Bishop  of 
Beauvais,  two  young  men  met  him  in  an  open  place,  and 
plimged  their  poniards  into  his  body.  He  fell  from  his 
horse,  and  rolled  dying  on  the  ground.  Some  bystanders 
killed  one  of  the  murderers  on  the  spot:  the  other  escaped, 
and  ran  into  a  church  for  asyliun,  but  was  caught,  and 
dragged  through  the  city  till  he  died. 

Then  came  the  question,  Who  employed  these  mur- 
derers ? 
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Botli  of  tbem  confessed,  before  they  were  put  to  death, 
that  they  had  committed  the  murder  by  command  of 
their  master,  the  Sheik,  or  "  Old  Man/*  of  Messiat,  the 
chief  of  the  Ashashins,  or,  as  the  word  is  generally  pro- 
nounced, Assassins.  They  had  been  in  Tyre  for  six 
months  at  least,  had  obtained  admission  into  the  family 
of  Conrad,  and  were  considered  faithful  servants.  Of  this 
statement  no  one  can  entertain  any  reasonable  doubt ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  head  of  that  sect  did  often 
employ  his  followers  to  assassinate  persons  with  whom  he 
had  quarrelled.  Whether  a  letter  afterwards  written  by 
himself  to  Eichard,  exculpating  the  latter,  is  a  genuine 
production,  may  admit  of  question ;  but  the  accusation 
brought  against  the  King,  by  his  enemies,  of  having 
bribed  the  Sheik  to  take  the  life  of  Conrad,  is  utterly 
unsupported  by  evidence,  and  without  the  slightest  shade 
of  probability.  Eichard  was  cruel,  it  is  true,  but  not 
revengeful;  and  least  of  all  can  it  be  credited  that  he 
would  condescend  to  avenge  himself  in  secret,  and  by  the 
hand  of  a  hired  murderer. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Conrad  himself  did  not 
appear  to  suspect  Richard ;  for  before  his  death  he  desired 
that  no  one  should  be  acknowledged  as  King  of  Jerusalem 
of  whom  the  King  of  England  did  not  approve. 

Henry  of  Champagne  was  at  Acre  when  the  tidings  of 
Conrad's  death  reached  him,  and  immediately  returned  to 
Tyre.  The  inhabitants  received  him  joyfully.  The  nobles 
present  chose  him  successor  to  Conrad  in  the  expected 
kingdom,  and  Richard  confirmed  the  choice ;  and,  to  make 
the  title  as  complete  as  it  could  be,  the  nobles  advised 
Henry  to  marry  the  widow  of  Conrad.  This  lady,  Isa- 
bella, was  sister  of  Sybilla,  Queen  of  Jerusalem,  because 
wife  of  Guy  de  Lusignan,  to  whom  the  honoiu:  of  this 
royalty  had  hitherto  been  rendered,  although  he  could 
not  reach  the  throne.  Richard  approved  of  the  whole 
transaction,  and,  to  compensate  Guy  for  the  loss  of  an 
empty  title,  afterwards  gave  him  the  empire  of  Cyprus, 
which  was  transmitted  to  his  descendants. 

Thus  did  the  only  monument  of  the  valour  of  our  great 

crusader  stand  for  nearly  three  centuries  on  the  highway, 

so  to  speak,  from  the  western  world  to  Palestine,  until 

the  dominion  of  this  island  passed  away  from  the  Lusig- 
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nans  to  the  Venetian  republic.  Subsequently,  Cyprus 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  who  stiU  hold  it  as  part 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  with  scarcely  a  vestige  of  even 
nominal  Christianity  remaining. 

BAD  NEWS   FEOM  ENGLAIH). 

Many  messengers  from  England  had  brought  accounts 
of  the  altercations  of  the  two  Justiciaries,  the  northern 
and  the  southern,  each  representing  matters  according  to 
the  party  that  sent  him.  Whatever  might  be  the  merits 
of  the  case,  it  threw  the  King  into  great  perplexity. 

About  Whitsuntide,  one  Jean  de  Alen9on,  a  clerk,  came 
to  tell  him  of  the  proceedings  of  his  brother,  the  Earl 
of  Moreton.  This  Prince  had  come  over  to  England 
without  asking  leave  of  the  Chancellor,  in  violation 
of  the  engagement  he  had  consented  to.  He  had 
driven  out  the  Chancellor  himself,  seized  the  reins  oi 
government,  taken  measures  to  be  declared  successor  to 
the  crown  in  the  event  of  the  King's  decease,  and  was  in 
a  correspondence  with  the  King  of  France  that  was  likely 
to  issue  in  the  loss  of  England  to  Bichard,  imless  he  could 
return,  without  delay,  and  employ  his  prowess  in  defence 
of  his  own  interests. 

The  messenger  communicated  this  intelligence  in 
secret,  together  with  the  advices  of  Queen  Eleanor  and 
the  most  trusty  of  the  King's  servants.  No  one  knew  what 
these  advices  were ;  but  the  state  of  affairs  at  home  soon 
became  known  through  all  the  camp,  and  every  one  feared 
that  the  chief  leader  of  the  crusade  would  be  induced  to 
lay  down  the  Cross  in  order  to  save  his  crown. 

Secretly,  he  determined  to  return. 

The  Captains  held  meetings  to  deliberate  on  the  course 
that  should  be  taken  in  such  an  event ;  and  the  military 
representatives  of  England,  France,  Normandy,  Poitou, 
Anjou,  &c.,  agreed,  that,  whether  King  Eichard  returned 
or  not,  they  would  march  to  Jerusalem.  So  bold  were 
they  in  council  of  war,  whatever  they  might  be  in  action. 

The  publication  of  this  resolve  enraptured  the  whole 

army.     High  and  low  rejoiced  in  common.     Each  one  in 

his  own  way  manifested  an  extravagant  delight ;  and  that 

night  they  kept  a  general  wake,  with  bonfires,  torches, 
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tongs,  dances,  and  every  conceivable  demonstration  cif 
assurance  that  Jerusalem  was  theirs. 

Bichard,  however,  bore  no  part  in  the  council,  nor 
shared  in  the  xmtimely  rejoicings,  but  lay  sleepless  on  his 
bed.  Not  daring  to  incur  the  suspicion  of  faint-heartedness, 
lie  put  on  his  armour  next  morning,  and  marched  away 
towards  Hebron,  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem.  He  pondered 
the  disasters  already  suffered  in  a  foolish  attempt  to  gain 
the  Holy  City,  and  revolved  measures,  not  for  the  conquest 
of  Jerusalem,  but  the  preservation  of  England,  and  just 
suffered  himself  to  move  on  with  the  multitude,  well 
knowing  that  they  would  be  far  more  likely  to  retreat 
than  to  advance. 

Sluggish  was  the  march.  As  they  trod  the  thick  weeds 
of  the  plain,  they  stirred  up  swarms  of  flies,  that  fixed 
fiercely  on  their  skin,  and  reminded  them  of  an  Egyptian 
plague.  Soon  the  poor  pilgrims  lost  all  their  transitory 
courage,  while  the  stings,  fixed  in  hands,  face,  neck,  and 
wherever  there  was  a  spot  exposed,  raised  hard  and  burn- 
ing swellings,  with  fever  and  a  tormenting  thirst.  They 
halted,  of  coiurse,  and  pitched  their  tents,  hoping  for  a 
respite  of  the  distress ;  and  Eichard  was  not  sorry  to  see 
their  courage  cool. 

But  some  of  the  clergy  deserved  praise  for  a  higher 
degree  of  perseverance.  These  presiuned  to  tender  their 
good  offices  to  revive  the  spirit  of  pilgrimage ;  and  one  of 
them,  particularly,  named  William  of  Poitou,  seeing  the 
King  seated  in  his  tent,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground 
in  meditation,  ventured  to  appear  at  the  entrance,  stand- 
ing in  silence,  and  exhibiting  that  finest  expression  of 
medieval  oratory, — a  stream  of  tears. 

The  King,  perceiving  that  he  wished  an  audience,  com- 
manded him,  on  allegiance,  to  disclose  his  trouble,  gave 
him  permission,  on  oath,  to  say  what  he  pleased  with 
impunity,  and  then  listened  to  a  long  address.  The 
Chaplain  delivered  a  remonstrance,  suited  to  the  occasion. 
He  wept,  because  of  the  ill  repute  which  the  King  had 
incurred  with  the  army,  on  account  of  his  desire  to  return 
home.  He  implored  him,  in  the  name  of  God,  not  to  be 
diverted  from  the  glorious  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by 
doubtful  rumours,  lest  everlasting  shame  should  cover 
him.  And  he  depicted,  with  all  his  power  of  eloquence, 
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the  disgrace  that  would  fall  upon  the  raiser  of  sieges,  the 
captor  of  cities,  and  the  unvanquished  hero  of  so  many 
hattles,  if  he  returned,  ingloriously,  while  enemies  yet  lav 
enchained  at  his  feet,  while  the  Sultan  tremhled  at  his 
name,  while  the  people  of  Bahylon  heard  of  him  in  mute 
astonishment,  and  his  name  struck  the  Turks  with  awe. 
Would  the  father,  would  the  champion  of  Christendom, 
desert  his  people,  and  leave  them  to  he  devoured  by  the 
Heathen  ? 

The  words  of  the  Chaplain  were,  in  truth,  those  of  the 
army ;  and  Richard  both  listened  and  deliberated  for 
some  moments  in  silence,  but  gave  no  answer,  and  with- 
out divulging  his  intention  marched  back  to  Ascalon. 
His  heart,  they  say,  was  changed  "  by  the  inspiration  of 
God ;"  and  he  afterwards  assured  Count  Henry,  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  other  nobles,  that,  come  what  mi^ht, 
he  would  not  leave  Palestine  tintil  the  Easter  following. 
This,  however,  was  vowing  more  than  could  be  perform^. 

MAECH   HALF  WAT  TOWAEDS  JEETTSALEM. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  1192,  Philip  the  herald  proclaimed 
to  the  army  that  the  King  would  not  depart  until  the 
next  Easter,  and  bade  them  prepare  to  march  upon 
Jerusalem. 

Delighted  as  birds  at  the  dawn  of  day,  they  packed  up 
their  luggage,  and  were  soon  in  marching  order.  The 
Priests  wrote  prayers  to  be  repeated,  and,  soon  laden  with 
a  month's  provisions,  they  sang  the  prayers,  and  set  out 
from  Ascalon.  It  was  on  the  first  Sunda;^  after  Trinity, 
a  little  before  sun-rise,  that  the  host  put  itself  in  motion, 
advancing  slowly,  because  of  the  heat.  The  well-mounted 
knights  checked  their  horses,  that  the  poor  might  not  be 
hurried,  and  had  given  the  feebler  ones  horses  and  other 
beasts  of  burden  to  help  them  on.  As  usual  on  first 
starting,  their  armour  was  bright,  the  colours  gay,  the 
steeds  high-spirited,  and  the  array  looked  terrible  when 
one  thought  how  the  Turks  would  fare  if  encountered  by 
a  people  in  such  fine  condition.  They  endured  the  first 
day  tolerably  well,  and  pitched  at  a  place  called  the 
White  Guard :  but  before  the  next  sun-nse  a  knight  and 
a  squire  died  by  the  bites  of  two  serpents ;  and  the  pil- 
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grims  prayed  that  God,  in  whose  service  they  were  taken, 
might  give  them  ahsolntion.  The  sting  of  a  serpent,  in 
such  a  case,  would  he  accounted  meritorious.  The  expe- 
dition rested  at  the  White  Guard  two  days. 

On  the  9th  of  Jxme,  the  King  rode  forward  to  the 
castle  of  Amald,  and  ordered  his  tent  to  he  pitched  on 
the  right  side  of  the  castle,  on  rising  ground. 

Next  day  the  French  arrived,  and  the  united  army  set 
out  for  Bethauopolis.*  At  this  place  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  stop,  and  wait  the  arrival  of  Count  Henry, 
whom  Bichard  had  sent  to  Acre  to  bring  the  crusaders 
who,  forgetM  of  their  vow,  were  wasting  time  in  idle- 
ness. A  month  was  lost  by  this  delay.  This  town, 
or  castle  of  Bethanopolis,  was  situate  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain,  on  the  road  taken  by  pilgrims  on  their  way 
from  Ascalon  to  Jerusalem ;  and  some  incidents  occurred 
worth  noting  here. 

The  day  afber  his  arrival,  a  spy  brought  Richard  intel- 
ligence that  a  party  of  Turks  was  in  the  mountains  lying 
in  wait  for  any  that  might  pass  that  way.  On  the  13th 
day  of  June,  at  day-break,  he  took  a  few  horsemen  and 
set  out  himself  in  search  of  them.  If  Bethanopolis  be 
the  place  fixed  by  the  French  traveller  just  quoted  in  a 
note,  our  brave  King  could  not  have  ridden  less  than 
fourteen  miles  from  his  encampment  in  search  of  those 
Turks,  at  great  hazard  of  his  life,  when  he  found  them 
at  the  fountain  of  Emmaus.f  Twenty  fell  beneath  his 
gword,  many  fled,  and  Saladin's  herald  remained  prisoner. 
Three  camels  and  some  horses  and  mules  ricldy  laden 
were  the  spoil.  But  leaving  these  in  charge  of  his  com- 
pany, he  dared  to  pursue  the  fugitives,  alone,  or  nearly  so, 
killing  some ;  and,  singling  out  one  that  still  appeared  in 
sight,  spurred  on  his  horse,  overtook  him,  and  thrusting 
his  sword  into  the  man's  back,  cast  him,  dying,  to  the 
ground. 

*  Here  is  a  valuable  note  from  Michaud.  "  M.  Poultre,  in  his  manu- 
script history  of  the  States  of  Syria,  believes  that  this  city,  so  named  by 
the  historians  of  the  cmsade,  is  the  city  of  Eleutheropolis,  situated  nine 
or  ten  leagues  east  of  Ascalon,  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem,  in  a  valley 
crossed  by  the  torrent  of  Ascalon,  seven  leagues  west  of  Jerusalem,  and 
six  of  Bamla."    (Book  viii.) 

t  Sozomen  (Hist.  Eccles.,  lib.  v.,  cap.  20)  mentions  this  fountain, 
and  attributes  a  healing  power  to  its  waters. 
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At  that  moment,  as  he  raised  his  eye  to  survey  the 
ground,  and  observe  whether  the  enemy  was  anywhere 
within  sight,  he  caught  a  view  of  the  city  that  is  beautiful 
for  situation,  the  praise  of  the  whole  earth. 

And  why  did  he  not  pursue  the  victory,  and  take  Jeru- 
salem ?  Why  did  he  turn  away  so  coolly  when  his  own 
arm  had  opened  the  way  almost  to  the  very  gates  ?  The 
fugitives,  whom  he  had  driven  beyond  the  foimtain  of 
Emmaus,  which  is  only  seven  miles  and  a  half  distant, 
ran  into  the  city,  and  cried  that  Melech  Bic  was  com- 
ing at  full  speed;  and  the  Saracens,  panic-stricken,  no 
sooner  heard  that  dreadful  name,  than  they  abandoned 
the  defence,  ran  out  at  the  gates  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Jerusalem,  which  was  left  open  to  the  enemy,  whom  they 
imagined  to  be  approaching  in  full  force.  Saladin  him- 
self, says  Vinsauf,  asked  for  nothing  but  the  swiftest 
charger,  mounted  it,  and  fled.  Then  might  Richard 
Plantagenet,  if  the  sight  of  Jerusalem  had  wrought  its 
natural  effect  upon  a  mind  so  ardent,  have  pursued  his 
course  two  or  three  miles  fiirther,  and  gained  the  city 
without  striking  a  single  blow.  A  word  from  him  sent 
back  to  the  camp  at  Bethanopolis  would  have  brought  up 
the  English  and  French  forces  as  quickly  as  feet  could 
carry  them,  and  on  that  day  the  Latin  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem  might  have  been  restored. 

He  was  unconscious  of  the  strange  advantage.  He  did 
not  know  that  at  that  moment  Jerusalem  was  open ;  nor 
did  he  even  make  use  of  his  knowledge  that  the  way  thus 
far  was  clear,  and  expedite  the  transit  of  the  army.  But 
the  King  of  nations,  who  surveyed  the  whole,  gave  mani- 
fest proof  that  the  war-cry  which  had  resounded  through- 
out the  West, — "God  wills  it !" — was  no  more  than  an 
empty  sound.  For  if  it  had  been  the  will  of  God  that 
Sion  should  be  conquered  by  the  sword  for  Christ,  the 
last  great  eflPort  to  make  such  a  conquest  would  not  have 
been  so  signally  frustrated  at  the  very  moment  when  it 
was  all  but  achieved.  And  England  was  saved  from  the 
dishonour  which  might  have  befallen  us  if  our  Sovereign 
had  planted  his  banner  in  Jerusalem, — a  dishonour  per- 
petuated in  the  royalty  of  Spain,  where  the  occupant  of 
the  throne  still  numb^  Gibraltar  and  Jerusalem  among 
her  vain  titles. 
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-  Skirmishes  we  need  not  linger  to  describe.  One  took 
place  on  the  outskirts  of  the  camp  while  the  venturous 
King  was  at  the  well  of  Emmaus,  and  others  followed 
when  parties  of  Saracens  and  Franks  encountered  each 
other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethaven.  The  intercep- 
tion and  seizure  of  a  carayau  from  old  Cairo,  conducted 
by  eleven  thousand  Pagans,  is  marked  as  the  chief  event. 
Nearly  all  of  this  numerous  escort  were  left  dead  upon 
the  field,  afber  a  severe  struggle  against  the  force  led  by 
Sichard  in  person.  The  defenceless  drivers  hastened  to 
deliver  themselves  and  their  charge  into  the  hands  of  the 
.conquerors,  bringing  four  thousand  horses,  three  thousand 
camels,  and  many  mules,  and  offering  them  to  the  men. 
Heaps  of  dead  bodies  lay  upon  the  ground ;  and  the  King, 
with  his  knights  and  soldiers,  returned  to  the  camp, 
bringing  spices  and  silks,  purple  and  scarlet  raiment, 
arms  and  armour  of  various  kmds,  money  in  gold  and 
silver,  cushions,  tents,  pavilions,  biscuit,  bread,  wheat, 
barley,  drugs,  and  sweetmeats.  And  stores  of  pepper, 
cinnamon,  sugar,  and  wax,  with  precious  articles  of  orna- 
ment and  luxury  in  great  variety,  were  unpacked  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  pilgrims  of  all  ranks.  But  the  booty 
became  cumbersome.  The  costly  and  ornamental  part  of 
it  was  useless,  inasmuch  as  it  could  neither  be  stored  up 
nor  bartered  for  clothing  or  provisions.  The  camels  and 
dromedaries  devoured  grain  which  ought  to  have  been 
reserved  for  the  sustenance  of  the  people.  Camel's  flesh, 
in  consequence,  became  an  article  of  daily  consumption. 
Its  dryness  was  relieved,  at  least  to  the  taste  of  the  hungry 
Franks,  by  a  liberal  mixture  of  lard,  and  the  new  mess 
was  consimied  with  voracity.  Surfeiting  and  discontent 
naturally  followed. 

Already  a  siege  of  Jerusalem  had  been  demanded  by 
the  body  of  pil^ms ;  but  as  the  King  and  other  leaders 
were  reluctant  to  undertake  an  operation  which  their  own 
oversight  had  made  really  difficult,  the  decision  was 
referred  to  a  commission  of  twenty  persons,  that  is  to  say, 
of  Templars,  Hospitallers,  French  nobles,  and  natives  of 
Syria,  five  of  each.  Jerusalem, — ^now  defended  again  by 
Saladin  and  his  men,  who  had  recovered  courage,  returned 
to  the  city,  and  were  strengthening  the  fortifications, — 
Cairo,  Beirout,  and  Damascus,  were  all  mentioned  as 
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places  that  might  he  attacked.  The  court  thus  consti- 
tuted decided  for  Cairo.  The  French  opposed  this  deci- 
sion ;  and  it  was  while  their  opposition  was  waged,  and 
the  dispute  consequent  was  running  high,  that  the  capture 
of  the  caravan  occurred,  and  interrupted  the  dispute.  And 
when  the  question  was  renewed,  on  intelHgence  that  the 
wells  or  cisterns  round  Jerusalem  were  all  filled  up,  and 
no  water  lefb  hut  in  the  half-dry  hropk  of  Siloam,  all 
agreed  that  it  would  be  madness  to  sit  down  before  Jeru- 
salem only  to  die  of  thirst.  Then  there  was  discontent, 
as  on  the  failure  of  the  former  march ;  and,  in  sight  of 
Jerusalem,  from  which  they  were  but  four  miles  difltant,. 
the  disappointed  pilgrims  gave  vent  to  imprecation.  The 
Saracens  harassed  them  in  retreat.  Discord  grew  rife; 
and  on  the  6th  day  of  July,  when  they  were  halting  at  a 
place  midway  between  St.  George  and  Bamla,  desertion 
began,  the  discontented  making  their  way  to  Jai&.  The 
French  accused  Bichard  of  cowardice ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Burgimdy  made  him  the  subject  of  a  satirical  poem. 

Saladin,  delighted  at  hearing  of  dissension  again  among 
the  crusaders,  sent  an  invitation  to  volunteers  throughout 
his  dominions ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  twenty  thou- 
sand cavalry,  and  a  countless  multitude  of  foot-soldiers, 
answered  the  proclamation.* 

THE   TBUCE. 

Disheartened,  for  the  moment,  by  the  desertion  of  his 
men,  and  the  secession  of  the  French,  who  refiised  to  act 
with  him  any  longer,  Bichard  sent  to  the  Sultan  pro- 
posals for  a  truce,  m  order  that  he  might  have  time  to 
return  to  England,  and  settle  his  affairs.  But  this 
encouraged  the  Sultan  to  bring  down  his  newly-recruited 
forces  on  Jaffa ;  and  after  a  siege  of  but  four  days,  he 
stormed  the  city,  and  put  to  death  all  who  could  not  save 
themselves  by  flight,  killing  the  sick  and  the  bed-ridden 
as  they  lay.  The  castle  alone  held  out ;  and  Bichard, 
hearing  of  the  catastrophe,  sailed  from  Acre  in  great 
haste,  landed  from  his  galleys  under  a  heavy  dischai^e  of 
arrows  from  the  enemy,  and  by  one  of  those  desperate 
efforts  of  which  he  was  so  capable,  dashed  through  tho 
♦  Viaaaof.. 
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thick  liost  of  Pagans,  overawed  them  by  his  contempt  of 
death,  deaLing  death,  as  usual,  right  and  left,  put  that 
body,  of  the  Saracens  to  flight,  entered  Jaffa,  and  raised 
the  siege.  A  pitched  battle  outside  the  city  soon  followed, 
and  Saladin  was  beaten. 

It  is  related  that  Saladin,  in  admiration  of  his  brave 
enemy,  ridiculed  those  who  had  boasted  that  they  would 
bring  in  Melech  Ric,  dead  or  alive.  "  Which  of  you,"  he 
asked,  "  first  seized  him  ?  Where  is  he  ?  Why  is  he 
not  produced?"  To  which  one  answered:  "In  truth, 
my  lord,  Melech  Ric,  about  whom  you  ask,  is  not  here. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  world  we  have  never  heard  of 
such  a  soldier,  so  brave,  so  skilled  in  arms.  In  every  deed 
of  arms,  he  is  foremost — ^without  an  equal — first  to  ad- 
vance— last  to  retreat.  We  did  our  best  to  take  him, 
but  it  was  impossible.  None  can  escape  from  his  sword. 
His  attack  is  dreadful.  It  is  death  to  meet  him.  In 
action  he  is  more  than  man  !" 

Not,  however,  more  than  man.  Excessive  exertion  in 
battle,  followed  by  the  stench  of  the  corpses  that  infected 
the  air  of  Jaffa,  was  too  much  for  him,  and,  with  many 
others,  he  fell  sick,  and  seemed  near  death.  But  in  that 
extremity  nearly  all  deserted  him ;  and  if  Saladin  had  not 
possessed  too  high  a  sense  of  honour  to  take  advantage 
of  the  prostration  of  an  enemy,  he  might  most  easily 
have  seized  him  in  his  bed.  The  sworn  crusaders  were 
not  so  magnanimous  ;  for,  when  he  sent  Coxmt  Henry  to 
Caesarea,  to  implore  the  French  to  send  help  for  the 
love  of  Christ,  they  coldly  refused.  He  called  on  the 
Templars  and  Hospitallers  to  go  to  Ascalon  and  take 
charge  of  that  city,  and  to  garrison  Jatta,  while  he  sailed 
to  Acre  in  hope  of  recovery ;  but  those  reUgious  chevaliers 
would  not  stir  in  defence  of  Christendom.  And  not  only 
did  they  reftise  to  perform  those  duties,  but  they  all 
deserted  him,  and  leffc  him,  to  live  or  die,  without 
common  respect  or  common  pity.  Count  Henry  of 
Champagne,  Hubert  Walter,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  with  a 
few  others,  were  all  that  showed  him  any  sympathy. 

In  that  extremity  he  caused  a  herald  to  proclaim  that 

whoever  wished  to  receive  the  King's  pay  should  give 

the  King  their  help.     The  lure  of  pay  attracted  about 

two  thousand  footmen,  and  fifty  knights,  who  came  to- 
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offer  service.  But  this  handful  of  mercenaries  would 
avail  very  little,  even  with  the  Lion-hearted  at  their 
head,  and  nothing  at  all  without  him. 

Then  he  resolved  to  ask  Saladin  for  a  truce,  trusting 
that  the  nobility  of  principle  which  had  restrained  that 
Prince  from  touching  him  when  he  lay  unguarded  on  a 
sick  bed,  would  also  lead  him  to  acquiesce  in  his  peaceable 
departure,  under  a  suspension  of  hostilities.  The  request 
was  sent  to  Saladin  by  his  brother  Safadin,  whose  friendly 
and  chivalrous  communications  we  have  already  noticed. 
Although  an  army  was  encamped  within  two  miles  of 
Jaffa,  Saladin  himself  was  at  Jerusalem,  where  his  brother 
spent,  it  is  said,  no  less  than  seventeen  days  in  conducting 
the  negotiation  to  an  issue  satisfactory  to  both  parties, 
and  concluded  a  truce  to  the  effect  following : — 

Ascalon  to  be  dismantled,  and  not  rebuilt  by  either 
party  until  the  expiration  of  the  truce.  The  Christians 
to  inhabit  Jaffa,  Caesarea,  Arsouf,  Cayphas,  and  Acre,  with- 
out molestation  during  that  time,  having  possession  of 
their  territory.  Lydda  and  Eamla  to  be  occupied  by 
both  parties.  Peace  between  the  Christians  and  Saracens, 
each  to  have  permission  to  come  and  go  where  they 
pleased.  Pilgrims  to  be  allowed  to  visit  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  so  called,  in  Jerusalem,  subject  to  certain 
regulations,  and  without  any  exaction  whatever.  Free- 
dom to  trade.  The  period  of  the  truce  to  be  three 
years,  three  months,  three  weeks,  three  days,  and  three 
hours.* 

The  form  of  ratification  occasioned  a  momentary  diffi- 
culty. Our  King  refused  to  swear,  objecting  that  it  was 
not  usual  to  require  Kings  to  take  an  oath.  This  is  not 
intelligible  to  us  who  have  already  seen  him  swear  so 
often ;  but  the  scruple  of  dignity  was  admitted ;  and 
Coxmt  Henry,  with  some  others,  swore  for  him.  Saladin, 
of  course,  could  not  take  inferior  ground,  and  therefore  he 
appointed  proxies  in  like  manner ;  Malec  Adel,  his  two 
sons,  and  several  others,  swore  for  him.f 

It  is  said  X  that  Bichard  had  sold  the  island  of  Cyprus 

♦  Vinsauf.    Diceto. 
t  Bohadin. 

X  Yertot,  "  Histoire  des  Chevaliers  de  Malthe."  liv.  ii.    Ebmen- 
fUBD  Daps. 
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to  the  Templars  for  three  hundred  thousand  livrcH.  This 
is  not  probable.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  negotia- 
tion between  him  and  them,  they  could  not  retain  their 
position  on  the  island,  which  the  discontent  of  the 
Cypriotes  with  their  mode  of  government  obliged  them 
to  abandon.  The  direct  sovereignty  thus  reverted  to  the 
King  of  England ;  but  as  the  island  was  too  remote  for 
management  by  a  King  who  resided  in  Rouen  or  London, 
he  gave  the  island  to  Guy  of  Lusignan,  without  asking 
any  compensation,*  and  iransferred  the  possessions  in 
Psdestine  to  the  Count  of  Champagne. 

VISITS   TO   "the   holt   PLACES." 

After  the  ratification  of  the  truce  Richard  went  to 
Cayphas,  for  change  of  air  and  medicine.  By  his  mes- 
sengers he  told  Saladin,  that  he  had  only  asked  for  a 
truce  in  order  that  he  might  return  to  his  countr}', 
collect  men  and  money,  and  come  back  to  recover  "  the 
whole  land  of  Jerusalem  "  for  his  dominion.  And  Saladin 
swore,  as  his  manner  was,  that  if  he  must  in  any  case  lose 
his  kingdom,  he  would  rather  lose  it  to  so  exalted  a 
King,  than  to  any  other  he  had  ever  known. 

The  French  at  Acre,  who  had  been  feasting  themselves 
at  ease  dvuring  the  affair  of  Jaffa,  now  recovered  some  of 
their  devotion  towards  holy  places,  and  would  fain  have 
gone  on  safe  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem ;  but  the  King, 
considering  that  they  had  not  taken  any  part  in  obtain- 
ing this  privilege,  sent  to  request  Saladin  that  no  pilgrims 
might  be  admitted,  except  those  who  presented  passports 
from  himself,  or  Count  Henry ;  and,  until  the  greater 
part  of  the  Frenchmen  had  embarked  for  France,  he  did 
not  allow  any  of  their  nation  to  join  the  companies 
accredited. 

The  pilgrimage  was  divided  into  three  parts. 

First,  one  Andrew  of  Chavegni  received  letters  from 
the  King,  and  led  up  a  company :  but  the  persons 
deputed  to  obtain  a  safe-conduct  from  Safadin  fell  asleep 
in  a  castle  on  the  way,  and  there  slept  so  long, — perhaps 
heavy  with  wine, — ^that  the  people  outwent  them,  and 
were  near  presenting  themselves  at  the  gate  of  the  city 

*  — "libenditotemeradedit."  Bromptou. 
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without  the  necessary  authority ;  an  indiscretion  which 
might  have  cost  them  their  Kves.  But  Safadin  coolly 
overlooked  the  irregularity,  the  Turkish  soldiers  grinned, 
the  pilgrims  were  in  extreme  terror,  and  in  the  city  some 
zealots  proposed  to  put  the  infidels  to  death,  in  revenge 
for  the  mischief  they  had  done  in  Palestine ;  but  the  ill 
temper  of  the  Moslems  was  overruled  by  a  decision 
of  Saladin  and  his  chiefs,  that,  notwithstanding  their 
demerits,  the  strangers  should  have  strong  protection, 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  truce.  Safa<£n  took  them 
into  his  own  care,  and  they  returned  joyfully  to  Acre. 

Second,  Ralph  Teissun  conducted  his  company  to  the 
Holy  City  ;  and  we  have  the  advantage  of  a  description 
of  this  visit  from  the  pen  of  Geoflfrey  de  Vinsauf,  who 
went  in  it.     He  tells  us  that  Saladin  stationed  strong 
guards  along  the  roads  where  the  pilgrims  had  to  pass, 
and  that,  under  that  protection,  they  travelled  without 
the  slightest  molestation.   On  getting  sight  of  Jerusalem, 
they  knelt  down,  and  gave  thanks  to  God,  as  is  the 
custom  of  pilgrims.    Those  who  had  horses  then  galloped 
forward,  that  they  might   salute  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
without   losing   a  moment.     These  were  received  with 
honour,  and  allowed  to  see  and  kiss  the  true  Cross,  as  it 
was  called ;  but  the  pedestrians  were  left  to  find  out  the 
sacred  objects  as  they  could.    They  saw,  as  they  believed, 
the  Sepulchre ;  went  to  Mount  Calvary,  and  beheld  a 
stone,  which  they  were  told  was  that  in  which  our  Lord's 
cross  had  been  fixed  on  Golgotha.     This  they  kissed  with 
reverence,  and  then  proceeded  to  a  church  biult  on  Mount 
Sion,  on  the  left  side  of  which  they  were  shown  the  spot 
whence  the  Virgin  Mary  ascended  into  heaven,  according 
to  a  Bomish  fable,  that  exalts  the  virgin  as  equal  with 
our  Lord  himself.     On  that  spot  they  shed  tears ;  and 
then  went  to  see  the  holy  table  at  which  our  Lord  con- 
descended to  eat  bread ;  a  table  strangely  preserved,  as 
we  should  say,  amidst  the  burning  and  utter  ruin  of  the 
city  by  the  Eomans,  and  its  subsequent  occupation  by 
Pagans,  only  until  the  time  of  Queen  Helena.     This 
table  they  kissed  fervently.     Thence  {hey  hastened  to 
the  tomb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  the  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  and  that  also  they  kissed.     And,   finally,  they 
surveyed  the  place  where  our  Lord  was  kept  prisoner, 
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and  kissed  the  walls.  The  visit  was  hurried.  Ther  went 
in  and  came  out  on  the  same  day,  never  to  return  <i^n. 
And  a  report  that  the  TWks  had  caught  thrw  of  their 
brethren  in  the  crypts,  and  strangled  them,  made  them 
glad  to  be  safe  back  m  Acre. 

The  third  company  was  led  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury', 
Him  Saladin  caused  to  be  formally  ushert^d  into  the  city, 
and  conducted  with  ceremony  to  the  holy  places.  It 
would  appear  that  these  remained  some  (fays  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  Bishop  was  invited  to  lodge  in  the  palace 
of  Saladin,  and  be  maintained  at  his  ex])ense ;  but  he 
declined  the  distinction,  and  preferred  to  fare  in  common 
with  the  other  pilgrims.  After  he  had  visitt*d  the  places, 
Saladin  invited  him,  and  some  of  his  attendants,  to  visit 
the  palace,  that  he  might  observe  their  manners  and 
deportment ;  and  there  he  gave  them  a  sight  of  the  pre- 
tended true  Cross.  They  had  long  conversation,  when  the 
Bishop  was  pleased  to  compliment  the  Sultan  by  naming 
him  and  Richard  his  master  the  two  greatest  men  in  the 
world.  And  the  Sultan  crowned  his  hosjjitality  by 
desiring  the  Bishop  to  ask  a  favour.  He  asked,  accord- 
ingly, that  two  Latin  Priests  might  be  permitted,  with 
two  Deacons,  to  perform  service  in  conjimction  with  the 
Syrian  Christians  in  Jerusalem,  an  equal  number  in  Beth- 
lehem, and  also  in  Nazareth.  Saladin  consented ;  and 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  led  back  his  troop  to  Acre, 
rejoicing  in  the  attainment  of  a  boon  so  precious. 

One  thing,  however,  must  have  embittered  the  recol- 
lection of  Jerusalem  in  all  their  minds.  They  had  seen 
Christian  prisoners  there  in  the  most  abject  misery. 
Chained  together  in  gangs,  naked,  their  feet  blistered, 
their  shoulders  raw,  livid  with  stripes,  and  bleeding  from 
the  goads  of  their  drivers,  they  were  earrving  loads  for 
the  workmen  on  the  city-walls,  and  suffered  all  tliat  con- 
temptuous cruelty  which  the  Mohammedan  rabble  have 
generally  delight^  to  pour  upon  "  infidels  "  and  enemies.* 

TEBMIHATIOW  OF  THE   CBrSADE. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  escape  from  Palestine 
without  £;lay.    Some  embarked  before  the  King,  and 
*  Bieihud  of  Bevizet. 
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he  took  a  boat,  and,  crossing  towards  the  Italian  coast, 
found  three  galleys  ftdl  of  pirates,  whom  he  hired  to 
accompany  him  to  Ragusa,  for  two  himdred  marks  of 
silver,  brought  their  galleys  to  the  harbour  of  Corfu,  and 
added  his  buss,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  making  up  a 
convoy  to  resist  some  attack  which  he  must  have  appre- 
hended from  the  Greeks,  and  especially  dreading  the  crafb 
of  the  Greek  Emperor. 

During  his  passage  from  Corfu  to  Ragusa  he  changed 
his  Templar's  habit  for  the  dress  of  a  pilgrim.  One 
Baldwin,*  whom  he  engaged  at  Corfu,  and  twenty 
others,  to  accompany  him,  all  took  the  garb  of  pilgrims, 
if  indeed  they  were  not  pilgrims  in  reality ;  and  his  own 
appearance  was  in  tolerably  exact  adaptation  to  the 
character.  With  a  long  beard,  untrimmed  hair,  and 
coarse  garments,  he  looked  as  unlike  King  Richard  as 
could  be  desired.  Then  he  was  driven  on  shore ;  but  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  wreck  was  voluntary,  just  that 
of  his  own  vessel,  while  the  pirates  sailed  past,  having 
fulfilled  their  engagement  by  taking  him  to  Ragusa,  or 
near  it. 

Shipwrecked  pilgrims,  then,  Richard  and  his  company 
were  for  the  time ;  but  why  he  should  have  chosen  to 
land  there,  when  he  might  have  gone  to  Italy,  with 
greater  ease,  and  have  been  welcomed  by  the  Pope  for 
his  merits  as  crusader,  it  is  at  first  sight  impossible  to 
conjecture. 

But  the  explanation  is  foimd  in  a  statement  of  Roger 
of  Wendover,  that  he  had  been  driven  over  to  Barbary, 
and  there  heard  that  all  the  Princes  by  whose  coasts  he 
was  to  sail,  or  through  whose  territories  he  would  have  to 
travel,  had  conspired  to  make  him  prisoner,  and  that  this 
determined  him  to  pass  through  Germany,  rather  than 
venture  on  the  shores  of  Prance  and  Spam.  Por,  as  it 
was  thought  impossible  to  perform  a  voyage  without 
calling  at  many  places  by  the  way,  no  sufficient  provision 
was  made  for  feeding  crews  during  a  voyage  down  the 
Mediterranean,  through  the  strait,  and  over  the  ocean. 
In  time  of  war,  then,  or  when  people  were  disposed  to  be 
treacherous,  it  was  not  necessary  to  send  out  fleets  to 
intercept  passing  ships.  The  least  signal  given  to  the 
*  Called  by  Hoveden,  "  Advocatos  Bithynise." 
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populace  at  ports  where  those  shiiM  wore  compelled  hy 
neoeasity  to  put  in,  was  quite  sutKi'icnt,  and  straIli^*nl 
were  straightway  robbed,  or  murdered,  fur  the  sake  of  the 
apoil. 

Philip  and  the  French  were  circulatinpf  a  n»j)()rt  that 
Bichard  had  caused  the  assa«}<ination  of  the  Marquis  of 
Montferrat,  held  friendly  corresipoudence  with  Saladin 
and  the  Pagans,  and  had  both  said  and  done  innumerable 
things  which — the  sLmders  being  believed — covered  him 
with  infamy  in  the  sight  of  all  "  good  Christians." 

Now,  it  happened  that  Meinhard  of  (xorz,  the  Lord,  or 
Governor,  of  Bagusa,  who  Uved  in  a  neighbourmg  castle, 
was  a  nephew  of  Conrad,  one  of  the  worst  men  into 
whose  hands  the  tempest-beaten  King  could  fall.  To 
him  a  messenger  was  despatched  to  ask  license  for  a 
party  of  pilgmns,  on  return  from  Jerusalem,  to  pass 
through  the  country.  In  answer  to  the  Governor's 
inquiries,  the  messenger  said  that  one  of  them  was  Bald- 
win of  BithjTiia,  and  the  other  a  merchant  by  the  name 
of  Hugh.  This  was  Kichard,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Hugh  and  the  character  of  merchant,  as  well  as  pilgrim, 
in  consistence  with  the  custom  of  those  who  tunied  their 
pilgrimage  to  account  by  traffic.  And,  as  it  was  custom- 
ary for  wealthy  merchants  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of 
persons  in  power  by  gifts  correspondent  to  their  station  and 
ability,  the  messenger  presented  the  Governor  with  a  very 
costly  ruby,  set  in  gold,  which  the  King  had  purchased, 
with  other  jewels,  from  a  Pisan  merchant.  Looking 
attentively  at  the  ring,  the  lord  of  the  castle  said :  "  He 
is  not  called  Hugh,  but  King  Eichard.  But  although  I 
have  sworn  to  seize  all  pilgrims  coming  from  those  parts, 
and  not  to  accept  any  gift  from  them,  yet,  for  the 
worthiness  of  the  gift,  and  also  of  him  that  sent  it  to  one 
who  is  a  stranger  &  him,  1  both  return  the  present,  and 
give  him  free  permission  to  depart." 

"  To  depart "  would  have  b^n  to  put  to  sea  again ;  but 
Hugh  did  not  do  this.  Already  the  profusion  of  his 
expenditure  had  excited  the  suspicion  of  the  townsfolk; 
and  the  rei)ort  of  the  messenger,  on  return  from  the 
castle,  caused  him  to  feel  that  if  he  woidd  escape,  no  time 
waa  to  be  lost.  He  therefore  left  most  of  his  attendants 
with  Baldwin  of  Bithynia,  charged  them  to  stay  there 
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four  days  longer,  and  spend  money  even  more  profusely 
than  lie  had  Imnself  done,  in  order  to  draw  off  the  suspi- 
cion that  his  imprudence  had  awakened.  Then,  mount- 
ing a  swift  horse,  and  attended  by  three  knights  and  one 
servant  only,  a  hoy  that  spoke  German,  he  rode  away  in 
the  night,  and  pursued  his  journey  with  as  great  spe^  as 
possible,  until  they  reached  a  village  near  Vienna.  Mean- 
while, Baldwin  and  the  others  at  Ragusa  were  arrested 
and  thrown  into  prison ;  but  no  one  could  tell  in  what 
direction  to  go  in  pursuit  of  Hugh. 

But  in  that  suburb  of  the  capital  of  Austria,  he  could 
not  be  concealed.  Being  wearied  with  travel  and  anxiety, 
he  wished  to  spend  a  few  days  there,  and  regain  strength 
enough  to  traverse  Germany,  thinking  that  in  a  very 
humble  lodging  he  might  easily  elude  observation.  But 
he  had  not  yet  learned  condescension  to  the  grade  of 
pilgrim  poverty.  His  German  servant  went  every  day  to 
market,  and  unfortunately  spent  more  money  on  delicacies 
than  the  curious  villagers  thought  befitting  a  palmer  on 
return  from  Palestine;  and  one  day,  through  vanity, 
perhaps,  the  foolish  lad  stuck  the  King's  gloves  into  his 
girdle,  as  if  they  were  his  own.  Others  knew  better  than 
he  the  value  of  such  gloves ;  attention  was  roused,  sus- 
picions multiplied;  and,  as  every  one  had  heard  that 
King  Richard  of  England  was  a  fugitive,  tongues  grew 
busy ;  and  the  Duke  of  Austria,  who  was  at  that  time  in 
the  very  village,  heard  enough  to  make  him  think  that 
the  stranger  could  be  no  other  than  King  Richard. 

Duke  Leopold,  calling  for  one  Roger,  a  Norman,  who 
had  long  lived  with  him  and  enjoyed  his  entire  confi- 
dence, sent  this  gentleman  to  search  all  the  houses  where 
pilgrims  were  lodged,  and  endeavour  to  detect  the  King, 
either  by  his  language,  or  any  other  sign.  Roger  went, 
accordingly,  and  soon  foimd  the  object  of  his  search. 
Remembering  that  Richard  was  his  own  Sovereign,  he  had 
resolved  not  to  betray  him;  but,  after  much  earnest 
entreaty,  succeeded  in  drawing  out  an  acknowledgment  that 
he  was  the  King  indeed,  and  with  earnestness,  even  to  tears, 
besought  him  to  quit  the  place  instantly,  and  even  managed 
to  bring  a  fleet  horse  for  the  escape.  Meanwhile  the  German 
servant  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Magistrates,  who  put 
him  to  torture,  and  extracted  all  the  iuformation  they 
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wanted.  Eoger  returned  to  Duke  Leopold,  while  this 
was  going  forward,  and  told  him  that  tht*  re))ort  of  the 
King  of  England  being  there  was  altoj^ether  i'alse,  for 
that  the  rich  pilgrim  was  a  very  different  person,  one 
Baldwin  of  Bithjnia.  But  the  mask  had  been  removed 
by  ruder  hands.  The  confession  of  the  servant  made 
escape  impossible ;  and  the  Duke,  pretending  great  anger, 
yet  scarcely  feeling  it,  commanded  his  prize  to  l)e  taken. 

Tlie  Magistrates  were  by  this  time  around  the  house  ; 
but  Bichard  Plantagenet,  ever  brave  in  pro])ortion  to  his 
peril,  refused  to  surrender  himself  to  any  of  them  ;  but 
said  that  if  the  Duke  himself  would  come  to  the  plaee,  he 
would  deliver' his  sword  to  him,  and  to  him  alone.  They 
respected  royalty,  and  refrained  from  a  violence  which 
might  have  cost  both  him  and  them  their  life.  The 
Diie,  who  could  not  refuse  to  accept  the  honour,  csunc  to 
the  place,  and  received  the  King  of  England  into  custody, 
on  December  20th,  1192.* 

THE   CAPTIVITY. 

Duke  Leopold  had  served  in  Palestine  under  the 
Monarch  now  his  captive ;  and,  instead  of  regarding  him 
with  the  feelings  due  to  a  superior,  and  with  the  sense  of 
honour  which  the  crusader's  oath  might  be  imagined  to 
produce  and  hallow,  he  rejoiced  in  this  opportunity  of 
gratifying  a  mean  resentment.  Eichard  had  once,  in  a 
moment  of  anger,  used  some  expressions  offensive  to 
the  Austrian,  and  it  is  said  that  he  had  showTi  his  flag 
some  disrespect  at  Jaffa.  Therefore,  after  receiving  his 
surrender  with  forms  of  knightly  courtesy,  he  gave  him 
over  to  the  custody  of  soldiers,  shut  him  up  in  the  castle 
of  Diirenstein,  near  Vienna,  on  the  Danube,  and  ordered 
watch  to  be  kept  over  him  with  drawn  swords,  day  and 
night. 

Intelligence  of  the  capture  soon  reached  the  ear  of  the 
"Eoman  Emperor,"  Henry  VI.,  who  demanded  the  pri- 
soner from  Leopold,  by  his  exclusive  right,  as  Emperor, 
to  hold  a  King  in  custody.  And  he  related  the  event  to 
King  Philip  of  France,  in  a  letter  dated  December  28th, 
statmg,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  captive  King  was  in 
♦  Hoveden.  Boger  of  Wendover. 
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his  own  power.  This  he  would  say  for  the  reason  already 
given,  and  because  Leopold  was  his  liege ;  but  he  did  not 
disclose  the  place  of  his  imprisonment ;  and,  this  being 
the  only  channel  of  information  by  which  the  calamity 
was  first  made  known  in  England,  no  one  could  even 
conjecture  where  he  might  be  found.  Many  had  gone 
over  to  Normandy  to  meet  the  King  on  his  return,  and 
these  were  the  first  who  heard  what  had  befallen  him. 
Terror,  shame,  and  indignation  ran  through  the  kingdom ; 
but,  instead  of  depressing  the  spirit  of  Englishmen,  it 
roused  them  into  manifestations  of  the  most  devoted 
loyalty. 

Leopold,  however,  would  not  l^t  go  his  prisoner,  to 
gratify  the  Emperor,  until  he  had  effected  a  lucrative 
bargain  in  his  own  favour;  but  kept  him  close  in  the 
castle  of  Diirenstein  until  March  28thj  ll93,  when  he 
gave  him  up  to  the  Emperor  for  sixty  thousand  pounds 
of  silver,  Cologne  weight. 

From  this  place  he  was  conveyed  to  Treves.  How  the 
three  months  of  the  Austrian  imprisonment  were  endured, 
or  how  beguiled,  we  do  not  know.  Eemains  of  a  castle 
on  the  same  site  indicate  that  it  was  then  a  place  of 
great  strength ;  and  one  Von  Kuenring  is  named  as  the 
person  into  whose  keeping  the  Duke  placed  him,  at  first. 
Where  the  whole  time  was  spent  we  kiiow  not. 

It  is  briefly  related  that  wherever  he  went,  when  in 
Treves,  a  strong  guard  of  soldiers  with  drawn  swords,  and 
some  attendants,  followed  him.  They  even  kept  guards  at 
his  bed-side  while  he  slept,  who  relieved  each  other  through 
the  night-watches.  His  countenance,  however,  was  always 
calm,  his  conversation  pleasant  and  even  mirthfiil,  and 
his  actions  of  such  a  kind  as  became  the  first  soldier  of 
Europe. 

Roger  of  Wendover  leaves  to  others  the  relation  of  his 
jokes  with  his  guards,  and  how  he  made  them  drunk,  and 
assaulted  their  huge  bodies  by  way  of  amusement.  Jokes 
and  freaks  of  the  kind  might  have  occurred  sometimes ; 
but  the  anecdotes  passed  over  by  this  historian  may  be  as 
well  forgotten,  for  they  do  not  bear  sufficient  marks  of 
authenticity  to  be  confidently  repeated. 

For  a  long  time  the  Emperor  would  not  see  his  royal 
prisoner,  and  confined  his  entire  care  to  the  acquisition 
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of  as  mncb  money  as  possible  for  the  ransom ;  rejoicing 
moreoyer  in  the  mcrease  of  his  own  im)K)rtance  in  the 
world  as  keeper  of  so  famous  a  warrior,  ami  so  ^^at  a 
Soyereign ;  and  proud  of  such  a  hostage  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  his  own  terms  on  any  states  that  nii;jht  comi)ete 
for  him.  Besides,  he  had  speculated  in  tlie  atiair  by 
buying  the  betrayed  stranger-King  from  Duke  Leopold 
for  sixty  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  and  he  did  not  mean 
to  pay  out  that  money  from  his  own  excheiiuer. 

Walter,  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  immediately  on  receiving 
cert^  information  of  the  disaster,  consulted  his  col- 
leagues in  the  r^^ncy,  and,  by  their  advice,  sent  the 
Abbat  of  Boxley  into  Germany,  with  another  of  the 
same  rank,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  in  what  place  their 
master  was  held  captive.  At  length,  after  traversing 
Germany  in  vain,  they  met  him  on  his  way  to  appear 
before  the  Emperor,  who  had  accused  him  of  certain  real 
or  imaginary  offences  against  himself.  The  meeting  took 
place  at  a  village  in  Bavaria,  much  to  the  King's  delight ; 
for  he  found  that  he  could  speak  to  them  freely  on  the 
affairs  of  England,  and  complain  of  the  traitorous  proceed- 
ings of  his  brother  John,  on  whom  he  had  heaj)ed  so  many 
honours  and  so  great  wealth.  Earnestly  did  he  ask  them 
of  the  state  of  his  dominions,  the  fidelity  of  his  "men," 
the  doings  of  the  French  King,  and  the  health  of  his 
friend  the  King  of  Scotland. 

Unsuspected  by  the  guards,  or,  at  least,  unchecked,  the 
two  messengers,  or  one  or  the  other  of  them,  contrived  to 
steal  conversation  with  their  royal  master  during  the 
three  days  that  they  joined  company,  and  brought  home 
an  account  of  the  stolen  sentences  which  we  regret  to  be 
so  brief.  "As  they  were  talking  together,"  it  is  related, 
"the  King  coniplained  of  the  treachery  of  his  brother 
John,  the  Earl  of  Morton,  on  whom  he  had  conferred  so 
many  benefits  and  such  unbounded  honours,  but  who  had 
given  himself  over  to  his  enemy  the  King  of  France, 
broken  the  bond  of  brotherhood,  and  entered  into  a  cove- 
nant with  death  and  a  compact  with  hell.  On  this  the 
King  manifested  deep  grief,  but,  suddenly  rallying,  broke 
off  with  an  air  of  cheerfulness :  *  After  all,  my  brother 
John  is  not  the  man  to  get  possession  of  the  country  by 
force,  if  there  be  any  one  to  meet  him  with  the  least 
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resistance.'  And  during  all  the  way,  for  three  days, 
while  they  were  on  this  journey  to  the  Emperor,  every 
one  admired  how  prudently,  elegantly,  and  courageously 
he  carried  himself,  accounting  him  worthy  to  hear  imperial 
dignity,  since  he  was  able  to  exercise  so  great  self- 
command,  and  with  undisturbed  constancy  could  rise 
above  the  events  of  adverse  fortime." 

Then  they  returned  to  Normandy,  without  any  certain 
result  beyond  the  knowledge  that  the  Sovereigns  who 
had  outraged  the  last  idea  of  hospitality  and  good  faith 
towards  a  royal  brother  seeking  safe  passage  through 
their  dominions,  only  waited  for  as  high  a  ransom  as  they 
could  extort,  and  that,  meanwhile,  he  was  utterly  at  their 
mercy. 

To  obtain  the  ransom-price  was  therefore  the  first 
concern ;  and  the  Archbishop  wrote  to  Hugh,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  desiring  him  to  convene  a  council  of  the  King's 
true  heges  at  Oxford,  without  allowing  failure  or  post- 
ponement, on  Sunday,  March  7th.  A  comparison  of  dates 
shows  that  the  King  was  not  yet  transferred  to  the  close 
custody  of  the  Emperor ;  but,  from  the  letter  now  under 
reference,  it  is  also  evident  that  he  was  carried  about  the 
country  at  the  pleasure  of  both  Duke  and  Emperor,  and 
not  kept  in  the  first  prison  exclusively.  The  proba- 
bility is,  that  he  was  transferred  from  place  to  place  in 
order  to  prevent  communication  with  friends ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  Hoveden  relates  the  imexpected  inter- 
view with  the  two  Abbats, — "  when  he  discovered  that 
the  said  Abbats  came  from  England," — appears  to  indi- 
cate that  they  also  travelled  under  the  general  disguise 
of  Ecclesiastics,  and  were  following  the  captors  as  these 
moved  from  one  place  to  another. 

The  Bishop  of  Bath,  independently  of  the  two  scouts, 
had  proceeded  to  the  Emperor  without  delay,  and  attempted 
negotiations  for  a  ransom,  but,  as  yet,  without  power  to 
bring  his  embassy  to  a  conclusion. 

No  small  aggravation  of  the  King's  misfortune  was  the 
account  that  he  received  from  the  secret  visiters,  which 
drew  forth  the  expressions  I  have  related.  But,  to  under- 
stand the  matter  fully,  we  must  note  the  conduct  of  Earl 
John. 

About  three  weeks  after  the  dispatch  of  the  Emperor's 
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letter  to  King  Philip,  John  j)n»souted  hiiuiH^lf  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  was  met  hy  the  Seneschal,  and  other  distin- 
guished suhjects  of  his  hrother,  who  n*questc'd  him  to 
accompany  them  to  Alen9on,  and  assist  in  a  delilHTatitni 
conoeming  the  King's  business  and  his  liberation.  Hut 
his  answer  startled  them:  "  If  you  will  have  me  for  your 
lord,  and  swear  me  fealty,  I  will  come  with  you,  and  Ihj 
your  defender  against  the  King  of  France ;  but  if  not, 
I  will  not  go  with  you."  The  chief  men  of  Normandy, 
on  hearing  of  this  traitorous  overture,  unanimously  rejecti'd 
it;  "hoping  that,  by  the  help  of  God,  their  lord  the 
King  of  England  would  return  safe  and  sound." 

Failing  here,  John  went  away  to  the  King  of  the 
French,  who  had  already  advised  the  Kmi)eror  to  keep 
Bichard  a  perpetual  prisoner  as  a  public  enemy,  and 
"became  his  man  for  Normandy,  and  all  his  brother's 
other  dominions  beyond  sea,  and,  it  is  said,  of  England 
also ;  and  swore  that  he  would  marry  his  sister  Adelaide, 
and  made  over  to  him  Gisors  and  the  Norman  Vexin  for 
ever."  Philip,  on  his  part,  gave  him,  with  Adelaide,  his 
own  share  of  Flanders,  and  swore  to  help  him,  with  all 
his  power,  to  get  possession  of  England,  and  all  the  rest 
of  his  brother's  territories. 

Thus  encouraged,  John  came  b^ck  to  England,  bringing 
many  foreigners  with  him,  and  got  possession  of  Walling- 
ford  and  Windsor  castles,  taking  them  by  suq^rise.  Tlien 
he  hurried  up  to  London,  and  called  on  the  Archbishop  of 
Bouen,  and  the  other  Justiciaries  of  England,  to  sur- 
render their  offices,  and  do  him  homage,  affirming  that 
the  King,  his  brother,  was  dead.  But  they  did  not  believe 
Bichard  to  be  dead,  nor  would  they  pay  him  homage. 

Burning  with  anger,  he  turned  away  from  those  faith- 
ful men;  and  having  collected  a  rout  of  discontente<l 
people,  he  put  some  of  them  into  the  castles,  seized  several 
others,  strengthened  their  fortifications,  and  went  on 
recruiting  forces  for  a  civil  war.  The  Justiciaries,  on  the 
other  hand,  did  their  duty  well,  fortifying  every  strong 
place,  both  inland  and  on  the  coast,  and  presented  a  front 
80  formidable  that  the  French  and  Flemings,  who  had 
engaged  to  come  over  to  the  help  of  John,  dared  not 
ventmre,  some  few  excepted,  who  came  by  stealth,  but 
were  seized  on  landing,  and  imprisoned.    Philip,  however. 
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went  into  Normandy,  but  encountered  resistance  eveiy- 
where,  burning  and  killing  as  he  could.  The  Earl  of 
Leicester,  who  had  lately  returned  from  Syria,  rallied  his 
master's  forces,  and  repelled  this  wicked  aggression. 

Months  of  confusion  and  alarm  followed,  both  in 
England  and  Normandy.  In  England,  afber  hard  con- 
tention, the  Justiciaries  agreed  to.  a  truce  with  Earl  John, 
leaving  some  of  the  castles  in  his  possession,  and  placing 
gome  in  the  keeping  of  Queen  Eleanor,  to  be  restored  to 
him  again  if  his  brother  did  not  return  by  the  1st  of 
November. 

At  Eome,  if  anywhere,  Bichard  should  have  had  a 
friend ;  but  there  was  none  at  Rome  to  show  him  pity, 
and  the  heartless  ingratitude  of  that  court  caused  pro- 
found indignation  throughout  England. 

Under  this  feeling,  the  Queen-mother  thus  addressed  a 
really  eloquent  letter :  "  To  her  Reverend  Father  and  Lord 
Celestine,  by  the  grace  of  God  Supreme  Pontiff,  Eleanor, 
by  the  wrath  of  God  Queen  of  England,  &c.  She  prays 
him  to  show  himself  father  to  a  wretched  mother." 

She  had  determined  to  be  silent,  lest  this  application 
should  appear  insolent  and  presumptuous,  lest  the  anguish 
of  her  soul  should  utter  even  one  incautious  word  against 
the  Prince  of  Priests.  Grief  is  madness,  and  knows  no 
lord,  no  equal,  nor  even  spares  the  Pope  himself.  The 
arrows  of  God  have  pierced  her.  Indignation  drinks  up 
her  spirit.  She  mourns  a  public  loss.  Nations  are  scat- 
tered, people  are  in  grief,  provinces  are  desolate,  the 
Western  Church  is  laid  pros^te :  therefore  she  implores 
help  from  him  whom  Gt)d  has  placed  "  over  nations  and 
kingdoms  in  all  plenitude  of  power." 

Then  she  pours  forth  a  cry  of  supplication,  as  impor- 
tunate and  humble  as  if  she  were  pleading  at  the  mercy- 
seat  of  the  Omnipotent,  calling  Celestine  "father  of 
orphans,  judge  of  widows,^  comforter  of  mourners,  and  city 
of  refrige  to  all."  Then  she  rises  into  a  strain  of  bold 
expostulation r  "If  the  Roman  Church  sits  with  folded 
hands,  and  holds  her  peace  at  such  wrongs  done  to  Christ, 
then  let  God  arise,  let  him  judge  our  cause,  let  him  look 
on  the  face  of  his  anointed."  She  cites  instances  of 
priestly  zeal  to  stir  np  the  sluggish  Pontiff,  and  passion- 
ately— but  most  unwisely — ai^ties  for  the  exier&se  of  thai 
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l?Mpti  powerwlacL  ~il  h*  T-le^r^'-r.  lite  th-  t-tt  f^r.iror 
ctf  God.  tTan«f«n  kisrf-jiitf  ar»d  ^^'.jire*.  vii :::::.:  .  r  rant- 
ing down  wb«n  h  Vm/"     "  I   jrav  ;. 
**  let  not  secvikr  jTJde  'irter  t^i.     M  »&'  :* 
pride  i*  gpeater  tlim  Id?  jK'Wrrr.  V-rr.    r:  th-. 
great  strenffth  is  tLe  T.«rie  of  the  Lri." 

In  short,  sb**  a^k*  hin:  to  *-i ;- ■r.-r..*.: 
dethroDe  th*:  Tmi^rir.^  of  tbr  R  :r.ar.*. 
inflist?,  he  sio'dd  *rT.i  fci.  rnr.;aL-*y  if  «.'; 
Imperial  Conrt.  or  hrr  &L:-^i  r::t  *  think 
dignitr  to  eo  himself,  aiid  drnai:-!.  ii;  jer 
tion  of  so  sreat  a  Priiic*.  "WLoii;  y- 
officiouslv  whfu  he  ira?  ii;  zrr.TZ'rr.^T.  t  -j 
forsake  so  indoleritlv  in  hi*  rr.>f.rt*::r:r."  S:,-.-  r-.^-  v.r.t? 
the  Mirices  of  Rich&rcL  and  thosr  of  Li?  fa:l:-  r  H-  :.n-  II.. 
to  the  Apostolic  S^.  and  to  its  jre=^i;t  o.-.-JTiir.t.  She 
hints  at  the  wealth  §he  saw  "srheii  at  Cast-l  G.-r.i  1?.^. — 
wealth  eontribut-ed  hr  Enslarid- — arjd  poir.t?  "-t  the 
grievanees  suffered  at  'Ronirrfroin  th-r  fiithvr  ■■f  the  ri-L'n- 
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wg  Emperor.  Before  oonoludiii^.  --hr  r-Tir-ilv  taxes 
Pope  with  ingratitade :  and  theii  a^aii:  ver^t'ires  lo  expriss 
her  trust  that  he  will  "look  nyjii  the  fa^.-r:  of  Li?  anointvi 
and  give  the  empir?  to  the  Kiii^." 

Bnt  this  appeal  drew  forth  uo  more  tlian  fiome  empty 
promises. 

Then  she  writes  a  sev/nd  letter,  il  lar-ina^re  c»f  un- 
bridled frenzT.  The  Luruius'  word*  r-asLot  !•*-  separated 
from  their  oont^fit,  and  the  whole  ej^ftle  L?  too  V-iiir  to  he 
translated  to  these  j/affe*.  Ref^iTTj'.-e  iji  made  to  pro- 
mises, thrice-rejjeatf^d  prr/miM*.  t/^  Kiid  Jy-irdt^n-.  >»'jt  none 
have  come.  TTje  Cardjijal*  are  Ix/und  now,  rather  than 
let  loose,  (h'^ati  potiu«  '^'jawj  U^ati.j  na  thev  would  have 
been  bidden  t/j  fly  X/j  Kn^bmd  at  the  least  w^ird  of  invita- 
tion from  her  ti^m  m  tlie  tijj*e  of  hi*.  ]jT*^.]ftinXv .  Terribly 
she  declaims  again«t  th)>.  jngratitude  aijd  4»^lfi.-.hneftf  :  and 
eloses  her  letter  %\fr2\A]x,  '9f}iffTi  v^nje  dire  derjnnciati'-m 
was  just  btirrting  jj/V/  vtterwj'^:,  l/ut  grief  and  horror 
choke  her  j^j/eejch. 

Even  n^/w  H  w  tM  v^bk  V/  revJ  tlii*  1«-H*t  tmmoved. 

One  is  alrmM  »!t';n>«w  wHJ^  tb'r  <,tv*  '>f  WiatTTial  anguish 

which   1-jreak   f'^rtb  iw  ^/tM  j/ftAsa^i^,  wb;le  'ilhers  are 

inimitably  teryfcr,    Mb^  iMj^^/ufiU  «U  th*  kotow*  of  her 
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life ;  she  recalls  her  deceased  husbands,  both  Kings,  het 
departed  children,  also  crowned.  She  weeps  over  "  King 
Kichard  bound  in  fetters;"  and  her  heart  is  wrung  at 
the  vileness  of  his  brother  John,  now  laying  his  kingdom 
waste  with  fire  and  sword.  And  then — one  shudders  to 
repeat  it — she  ejaculates  a  prayer  to  "  good  Jesus !  that 
He  would  hide  her  in  hell  until  His  anger  be  overpast ;" 
for  she  thinks  that  even  hell  would  be  less  terrible  than 
what  she  suffers  now.* 

But  Celestine  is  unmoved. 

A  third  time  she  writes,  with  equal  force ;  but  neither 
shame,  nor  himianity,  nor  honour  moves  him.  Honour, 
at  such  a  juncture,  might  have  been  evoked  in  pagan 
Rome,  but  it  could  not  be  found  in  the  Papal  palaces. 

After  many  fruitless  applications,  the  Chancellor,  and 
other  supplicants,  induced  the  Emperor  to  convene  an 
assembly  of  Bishops,  Dukes,  and  Knights,  to  consider  the 
affair.  Richard  was  broTight  before  them,  and  accused  of 
many  things.  By  his  advice  and  assistance  rendered  to 
an  enemy,  Henry  VI.  complained,  he  had  lost  Sicily  and 
Apulia,  which  ought  to  have  reverted  to  himself  on  the 
death  of  William  the  Good,  and  which  Richard  had  pro- 
mised to  help  him  to  recover  from  Tancred.  This  King, 
he  said,  had  abo  unjustly  dethroned  and  imprisoned  the 
King  of  Cyprus,  robbed  his  treasury,  and  sold  his  island 
to  a  foreigner.  He  had  caused — ^it  was  further  alleged — 
the  Marquis  of  Montferrat  to  be  assassinated ;  and,  not 
content  with  one  such  murder,  had  sent  the  same  assassins 
to  kill  the  King  of  the  French,  with  whom  he  had  broken 
faith  in  their  common  pilgrimage.  At  Jaffa  he  had 
thrown  the  flag  of  his  relative,  the  Duke  of  Austria,  into 
the  dirt;  and  when  in  the  Holy  Land,  he  had  always 
treated  the  Germans  with  insolence. 

King  Richard  heard  the  charges  patiently,  and  then 
stood  up  to  answer  for  himself,  replying  to  them  one  by 
one.  He  adduced  facts  in  disproof  of  the  accusations,  so 
far  as  facts  could  serve;  and  pointed  out,  by  argument, 
the  unreasonableness  of  those  dark  suspicions.  Never,  he 
said,  had  he  been  the  plotter  of  any  Prince's  murder,  and 
offered  to  prove  his  innocence  by  any  ordeal  that  the 
Imperial  Court  would  prescribe.  The  Emperor  was  then 
*  Bymeri  Fcedeara^  torn,  i.,  pp.  28—25. 
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pleased  to  change  his  fi^roimd.  Professing  adnnratioii  (tf 
nis  eloquence,  he  called  him  foi^ard,  onibraciil  him,  ami 
thenceforth  Isreated  him  i^-ith  familiarity.  But  still  ho 
kept  him  prisoner  at  Mayence  imtil  the  priee  of  ransom 
could  he  fixed,  and  the  money  fomid.  A  first  amount, 
however,  of  70,000  marks,  was  agreed  on.  And  on  tho 
19th  of  April,  Richard  wrote  to  his  mother  and  tho 
Justiciaries,  saying  that  the  Emperor  and  Emjjress 
treated  him  with  great  honour ;  that  they  were  now  in 
alliance  with  each  other ;  that,  if  he  were  in  England,  lu; 
would  have  given  much  more  money,  and  even  his  own 
body,  to  gain  such  an  aUiance ;  but  that,  until  it  came, 
he  must  he  content  to  stay  in  Haguenau. 

On  the  day  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  (Juno  20th. 
1193)  at  Worms,  in  presence  of  the  great  men  of  (h-r- 
many  and  England,  Bichard  submitted  to  do  homage  to 
the  Emperor.  Convicted  of  no  crime,  he  could  not  he  sub- 
jected to  any  penalty,  unless  the  forms  of  justice  were  to  \m 
utterly  set  at  nought.  And  as  he  had  ever  been  ut  pem-tj 
with  the  empire,  he  could  hardly  be  treated  as  an  enemy. 
Yet  he  was  a  captive ;  and  the  cupidity  of  thosi*  who  liad 
robbed  him  of  his  hberty  was  to  be  satisfied.  If  his  high 
spirit  did  not  at  once  bend  so  low  as  the  exigency  <lc- 
manded,  the  entreaties  of  his  mother  dctcrmiiHMi  )iim  to 
yield.  He  surrendered  his  kingdom  of  England  to  tho 
Emperor,  did  him  homage  for  it,  and  th<?n  bargained  to 
buy  it  back  again  for  140,000  marks  of  silver,  Cologno 
weight,  the  Emperor  giving  him  solemn  investiture,  and 
still  receiving  homage  as  the  sovereign  lord,  witli  a  yearly 
tribute  of  £5,000  sterHng.* 

THE   EANBOM  AND   HKTUUN. 

The  stipulation  being  concluded,  the  Emp<!ror  sent  over 
a  *'  golden  bull "  to  demand  tho  money  ;  and  Itiehanl 
wrote  letters  to  his  mother  and  to  his  Hubjects,  exhorting 
her  and  them  to  spare  no  effort  to  raise  it. 

Then  Pope  Celestine  III.  also  sent  an  apostolic  letter  to 

the  English  clergy,  to  say  that  ho  would  lay  the  Emp<jror 

and  all  his  dominions  under  a  curse  if  he  did  not  speedily 

release  the  King.    And  he  further  commanded  Pliilip 

*  Hoveden.    Brompton.    Weudover. 
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Augustus  to  cease  from  persecuting  King  Richard,  so 
long  as  he  continued  in  captivity. 

The  collection  began.  None  were  to  be  spared  from 
the  exaction,  neither  clergy  nor  laity.  All  would  acknow- 
ledge the  duty  to  give  to  the  utmost :  for  the  deliverance 
of  a  captive  was  of  universal  obligation ;  and  how  much 
more  so  when  the  captive  was  their  King !  All  were  to 
give  according  to  their  power.  Privileges,  prerogatives, 
immimities  of  churches,*  all  were  then  silent,  and  of  no 
avail.  Every  dignity,  every  liberty  lay  mute.  Even  the 
Cistercian  Monks,  who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  sweet  exemp- 
tion from  all  burdens,  were  now  made  to  pay  a  larger 
share  than  any  other,  in  consideration  of  their  long  ab- 
sorption of  wealth  without  any  contribution  to  the  pubHc 
exigencies.  And  the  Monks  of  Semplingham,  "  drawn 
out  and  compelled,  were  made  to  hand  over  the  fleece 
they  had  taken  from  the  flock." 

Rivulets  of  gold  flowed  into  London  from  all  parts  of 
England;  and  people  supposed  that  the  sum  wanted 
would  be  soon  forthcoming ;  but,  like  those  rivers  which 
waste  as  they  advance,  the  ransom-gold  minished  on  its 
way  through  the  collectors'  hands,  and  these  persons  had 
therefore  to  go  forth  again  and  renew  their  labours.  This 
time  they  fell  on  the  wealthier  ones,  took  by  force  what 
they  could  find,  and  gilded  the  extortion  with  the  pretence 
that  it  was  for  the  King's  ransom.  And  when  still  the 
central  treasury  did  not  contain  enough,  the  same  ftmc- 
tionaries  went  roimd  again ;  and,  considering  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  fathers,  it  is  lawfrd  to  sell  the  most  sacred 
objects  in  order  to  the  redemption  of  a  captive,  they  col- 
lected chalices  and  patens  in  the  churches,  or  appraised  . 
them  at  a  high  valuation,  and  took  money  in  their  stead. 
Prelates'  crosses,  silver  hinges  from  the  coffins  of  saints, 
silver  in  all  forms,  was  heaped  up  in  London ;  and  yet 
— so  high  Were  official  charges — there  was  not  enough. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  sum  specified,  however,  was 
ready  to  be  sent  over  to  the  Emperor,  when  brave  King 
Kichard  obtained  a  promise  of  extension  of  time  for  the 
remainder,  and  engaged  to  give  hostages  for  the  payment. 

A  bond,  also,  was  drawn  up  to  fix  the  terms  of  compo- 
sition and  mode  of  payment ;  and  in  pursuance  thereof,  the 
messengers  of  the  Emperor,  accompanied  by  other  mes- 
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sengers  from  the  King,  came  to  England,  and  roivivod,  in 
London,  "  the  greatest  part  of  the  ransom,  in  wi-i;:ht  and 
measm^,"  which  was  sent  out  of  Eni^rland.  and  conveyed, 
at  the  risk  of  Richard,  to  the  German  frontiers,  where 
Henij  hecame  responsible  for  safe  traiismi>siiin  of  the 
money  to  his  treasury.  By  way  of  solace,  the  Kin^  waM 
promised  by  his  imperial  jsuler  certain  parts  of  his  French 
dominions  ;  but  the  transfer  never  was  etfected. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  silver  marks,  by  advice  of  the 
Princes  of  the  empire,  Henry  appointed  a  day  for  the 
deHverance  of  his  captive,  who  sent  to  England  for  his 
mother  Eleanor,  (of  Berengaria,  his  Queen,  we  hear  that 
she  remained  in  Italy,)  for  the  Archbishop  of  Kouen,  and 
several  others,  to  come  to  him  in  Germany,  be  present  at 
his  liberation,  and  witness  his  crowning  on  account  of  the 
new  dominions  promised.  Hubert,  lately  made  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  he  appointed  High  Justiciary  of 
England,  or,  in  other  terms.  Viceroy.  To  this  Prelate  he 
annoxmced  his  coming  liberty  in  a  letter  which  must  have 
been  received  with  extreme  joy,  and  may  be  read  here 
with  interest: 

"  BiCHiLBD,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England  and 
Duke  of  Normandy  and  Aquitaine,  and  Count  of  Anjou, 
to  our  venerable  father  in  Christ  and  dearest  friend 
Hubert,  by  the  same  grace  Archbishop  of  Canterbmy, 
health,  and  plenitude  of  true  love.  Because  we  are  sure 
that  you  very  much  desire  our  liberation,  and  that  our 
liberation  exceedingly  delights  you,  we  therefore  vdsh  you 
to  be  partaker  of  our  joy.  Hence  we  have  thought  tit  to 
signify  to  your  kindness,  that  our  lord  the  Emperor  has 
fixed  for  the  day  of  our  liberation  the  next  Monday  after 
the  twentieth  day  from  our  Lord's  nativity,  and  on  the 
Sunday  next  following  we  shall  be  crowned  for  the  king- 
dom of  Provence,  which  he  has  given  us.  Wherefore  we 
have  sent  the  letters  patent  of  our  lord  the  Emi)eror  to 
you  and  our  other  friends  and  well-wishers  in  England. 
And,  meanwhile,  we  desire  you  to  comlbrt  to  the  utmost 
of  your  power  those  whom  you  know  to  love  us  and  wish 
our  prosperity.  Witnessed  by  myself  at  Spire,  September 
22d." 

But  the  detention  of  Eichard  in  prison  for  more  than 
three  months  after  the  payment  of  the  first  money  indi- 
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cated  bad  faith,  and  the  King's  hopes  were  dashed  with 
fears. 

At  the  time  appointed  for  the  opening  of  the  prison- 
house,  the  Emperor  came  to  Spire,  where  his  prisoner  was 
awaiting  the  release,  and,  instead  of  proceeding  at  once  to 
Mfil  his  engagement,  convened  the  Bishops,  Dukes,  and 
great  men,  and  submitted  the  matter  to  their  delibera- 
tion. While  it  was  yet  before  them,  messengers  came 
fix)m  France,  bearing  these  proposals  from  King  Philip 
and  Earl  John : — 

Fifty  thousand  silver  marks  from  Philip  to  the  Empe- 
ror, and  thirty  thousand  from  John,  if  he  would  keep  the 
King  of  England  in  prison  until  the  next  feast  of  St. 
Michael  the  Archangel  (September  29th).  Or,  if  the 
Emperor  would  prefer,  they  would  pay  between  them  one 
thousand  pounds  of  silver  at  the  end  of  every  month,  so 
long  as  the  King  of  England  remained  in  prison.  Or,  if 
the  Emperor  would  yet  rather  choose,  Philip  would  give 
one  himdred  thousand  marks  of  silver,  and  John  would 
add  fifty  thousand,  for  the  King  of  England  to  be  deli- 
vered into  their  own  hands,  or,  at  least,  kept  in  prison  for 
one  full  year  from  that  time. 

These  were  tempting  offers,  and  some  time  was  neces- 
sary for  the  successor  of  the  Caesars  to  determine  which 
particular  form  of  corruption  was  most  eligible.  He 
therefore  put  off  the  day  of  liberty  from  January  17th  to 
February  2d,  fell  into  negotiation  with  the  French  Am- 
bassadors, and  further  determined  that  the  King  of  Eng- 
land should  not  be  set  free  in  Spire,  but  in  Mayence,  a 
place  nearer  the  French  territory,  and  therefore  more 
favourable  for  any  ulterior  designs  of  the  King's  enemies. 
Of  course  this  was  not  done  without  some  pecuniary 
consideration. 

At  Mayence,  then,  on  the  2d  day  of  February,  the 
Emperor  and  his  Princes  on  the  one  side,  and  Eichard, 
with  his  mother,  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  William  his 
Chancellor,  and  the  Bishop  of  Bath,  met  in  diet,  the 
King  being  a  prisoner  at  their  bar,  and  those  who  attended 
him  but  supplicants  on  his  behalf.  But  Henry  endea- 
voured even  then  to  find  reasons  for  breaking  his  engage- 
ment, and  bent  every  effort  to  invent  some  pretext  for 
keeping  him  still  in  bonds.  And  after  some  debate  he  so 
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dearly  rid  himself  of  all  shame  as  to  avow  his  cupiditr, 
and  put  the  French  letters  into  his  captive's  hands,  to 
show  him  how  much  was  bid.  and  ascertain  how  far  he 
would  advance  upon  the  sum  ah^eadv  fixed  and  two-thirds 
paid. 

Bichard  was  thnnder-strack,  felt  that  in  that  presence 
aigoments  were  vain,  or  prajers  either,  and  for  a  moment 
gare  himself  up  for  sold  and  gone.  However,  he  recol- 
lected that  several  of  the  fir»t  men  of  the  empire  were 
bound  in  surety  for  the  Emperor,  at  least  so  far  as  oaths 
could  bind ;  and  on  these  he  called  to  meet  him  and  con- 
sult. They  came,  consulted,  and  resolved  to  insist  that  the 
En^>eior  should  not  sell  their  honour  for  silver,  but  keep  to 
his  bond,  and  give  the  King  his  liberty.  Therefore,  they 
went  to  Henry,  stood  around  him  in  a  body,  reproved 
him  boldly  for  his  breach  of  faith,  and  did  not  leave  the 
plaoe  m[itii  they  had  compelled  him  to  break  off  the  nefa- 
rious con^nracy,  and  release  his  royal  prisoner.  The 
King,  acceding  to  the  previous  composition  which  an 
additional  confinement  of  three  weeks  might  justly  have 
nullified,  gave  his  hostages.  The  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
the  Kahop  of  Bath,  Baldwin  Wac,  and  many  young  noble- 
men, surrendered  themselves ;  and  their  ^vereign,  after 
iuiflWiiig  actual  imprisonment  for  nearly  fourteen  months, 
was  permitted  to  go  free,  on  February  5th,  1194, — a 
Friday,  "  an  Egyptian  day,  and  thus  in  an  evil  day  the 
Lord  delivered  him." 

On  that  very  day  he  sent  a  messenger  to  Henry,  Count 
of  Champagne,  his  nephew,  in  Syria,  and  to  other  friendly 
Princes,  to  inform  them  of  the  happy  event,  and  to  say 
that,  if  God  avenged  him  of  his  enemies,  and  gave  him 
peace,  he  would  come  at  the  appointed  time  to  bring  them 
help  against  the  Pagans.  Various  other  a^ts  of  royal 
authoritv  he  forthwith  performed  ;  and  the  Emperor,  no 
longer  able  to  play  the  same  game  over  him  for  n:o!>ey. 
went  into  the  imperial  diet,  and  issued  letters  ntpiriz^ 
Ejng  Phil^  to  restwre  to  Bichard  whatever  he  had  takea 
from  him  during  the  time  o(  his  captivity.  The  two 
Sovereigns  were  now  become  warm  allies.  The  distzi*:-- 
tion  of  captor  and  c^/tive  seemed  forgotten.  A  Iotlz  trsin 
of  German  Princes  crowded  round  hnn  with  wreaacci-.f^s 
homage ;  tlie  Emperor  put  a  aafe^oiidnct  into  his  bazd : 
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and  in  company  with  the  Anglo-Nonnan  court,  theft 
gathered  round  him,  he  travelled  at  fiill  speed  to  escape 
from  a  man  in  whose  country  he  could  not  believe  himself 
safe  for  one  moment. 

At  Cologne  the  Archbishop  received  him  with  demon- 
strations of  great  joy,  and  sang  a  mass  to  his  honour, 
with  these  words:  "Now  I  know  of  a  truth  that  the 
Lord  hath  sent  his  angel,  and  delivered  me  from  the 
hand  of  Herod,  and  from  the  expectation  of  the  people  of 
the  Jews."  After  entertaining  the  King  with  great  fes-. 
tivity,  the  Archbishop  accompanied  hun  to  Antwerp, 
where  several  EngHsh  vessels  were  waiting. 

That  he  might  more  easily  make  way  among  the  banks 
or  islands,  and  get  through  the  sinuous  navigation  of  the 
Schelde,  he  took  a  gaUey,  called  "  the  Trenchemer,'* 
by  day,  but  for  safety  sake  went  on  board  a  large  ship  at 
night,  until  a  four  days'  voyage  broTight  him  to  the  port 
of  Schouwen,  where  he  remained  five  days,  attended  by 
his  fleet,  waiting  for  fair  weather.  Here,  as  it  was 
reported  that  the  Emperor,  like  another  Pharaoh,  had 
repented  of  having  let  him  go,  and  sent  a  body  of 
armed  men  to  seize  him,  he  preferred  trusting  himself 
to  the  uncertain  elements,  rather  than  to  faitMess  men, 
and  embarked  in  stormy  weather.  Scarcely,  it  is  related, 
had  the  fleet  got  imder  weigh,  when  the  German  soldiers 
reached  Schouwen ;  but  not  finding  the  King  on  dry  land, 
durst  not  venture  themselves  upon  the  waters,  but  went 
back  again  as  they  came.*  There  is  nothing  improbable 
in  this  account ;  and,  even  if  not  all  true,  it  serves  to 
show  the  impression  of  danger  which  dwelt  on  every 
mind,  and  never  left  King  "Richard  himself  until  he  set 
foot  on  English  groimd,  at  Sandwich,  on  the  morning  of 
Sunday,  March  13th,  after  a  rapid  run  of  twenty-four 
hours  from  Schouwen. 


THE   EESTOEATION. 

Adam,  a  Monk  of  St.  Edmund's,  and  emissary  of  that 
insignificant  personage.  Earl  John,  afterwards  King  John 
of  England,  foimd  his  way  to  London  a  few  weeks  before, 


*  Brompton. 
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and  scrupled  uot  to  publish  the  treason  of  his  master  at 
the  table  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  but  the 
Archbishop  caused  information  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
Mayor  of  London,  who  arrested  him  at  once,  and  took 
possession  of  a  parcel  of  papers  containing  the  clearest 
evidence  of  treason.  These  were  exhibited  in  a  synod  of 
Prelates  at  Westminster,  and  the  sight  of  their  contents 
drew  forth  a  sentence  of  excommmiication  on  the  Earl 
and  his  adherents.  The  faithful  Primate  then  took  the 
field,  as  did  the  Barons  of  England,  and  compelled  all 
the  castles  which  had  been  left  in  the  Earl's  possession 
to  surrender,  except  Nottingham,  which  alone  remained 
to  be  taken  when  the  King  landed. 

Great  was  the  joy  of  that  day ;  nor  was  any  demon- 
stration of  it  thought  too  great.  The  Archbishop  of  York 
came  to  meet  his  Sovereign,  having  the  crozier  carried 
before  him,  but  would  not  travel  on  the  King's  highway 
until  the  King  himself  should  open  that  way  anew.  But 
his  Grace  of  Canterbury  would  not  suflPer  an  invasion  of 
his  own  province,  by  the  display  of  another  Archbishop's 
cross,  and  sent  his  brother  back  to  York  again.  Never- 
theless, the  intention  was  as  good  as  if  the  performance 
had  been  complete. 

Welcomed  by  a  vast  multitude,  the  King  landed  with 
his  train,  and  without  delay  set  out  on  foot  for  Canter- 
bury, which  he  reached  the  next  day,  was  met  outside 
the  city  by  a  procession  from  the  convent  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, and  conducted  to  the  convent  of  the  Mother  Church, 
whence  he  proceeded  humbly  to  the  shrine  of  Becket,  to 
refresh  his  merit  for  the  crown.  From  Canterbury  he 
proceeded  to  Eochester,  where  the  Archbishop  waited  to 
receive  him ;  and  when  they  met,  the  King  first  leaped 
off  his  horse,  and  knelt  upon  the  ground.  Hubert  did 
the  same,  and,  after  a  reverential  pause,  they  both  raised 
their  eyes,  moist  with  tears,  fell  into  each  other's  arms, 
and  wept  for  joy. 

Losing  no  time,  they  made  good  speed  to  London, 
which  was  adorned  with  all  possible  splendour  to  receive 
its  Monarch ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  calamities  which 
had  tended  to  impoverish  the  nation,  the  city  was  able  to 
make  such  a  display,  that  the  Germans  who  had  come 
over  with  the  King,  and  expected  to  find  England 
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reduced  to  the  lowest  degree  of  wretchedness,  were  strack 
with  wonder ;  and  one  of  them  is  said  to  have  told  him, 
that  if  the  extent  of  his  wealth  had  been  suspected  in 
Germany,  the  Emperor  would  not  have  let  him  go  for  so 
light  a  ransom. 

We  next  find  him  at  the  altar  of  St.  Edmund ;  then  he 
pays  adoration  to  St.  Alban,  and  offers  the  banner  of 
Cyprus  at  his  altar;  and  from  St.  Alban's  he  goes  to 
Nottingham. 

The  castle  of  Nottingham  held  out  longer  than  any  of 
the  others ;  and  while  most  of  the  rebels  were  wise 
enough  to  make  voluntary  submission,  those  of  Notting- 
ham kept  sullen  silence.  Enraged  at  this  contumacy, 
Richard  marched  thither  with  a  great  multitude  of  men, 
who  ascended  the  hill,  surrounded  the  castle,  and  then 
raised  so  loud  a  noise  of  horns  and  trumpets,  that  the 
inmates  were  moved  with  dread.  Yet  they  could  not 
imagine  that  the  King  himself  was  there ;  but  pleased 
themselves  with  the  persuasion  that  the  Princes  of  the 
host  must  have  pretended  his  presence,  in  order  to  alarm 
them.  On  this  they  gathered  courage  enough  to  send  down 
a  shower  of  arrows  from  the  ramparts,  and  killed  some 
men,  who  fell  close  by  the  King's  feet.  Richard  had  not 
wished  to  shed  blood  in  England ;  but  such  an  insult 
could  not  be  overlooked ;  and  therefore  he  put  on  his 
armour,  and  commanded  his  men  to  take  the  castle  by 
storm.  Attack  and  defence  were  both  very  vigorous,  and 
many  fell  on  both  sides,  the  King  fighting  as  usual  with 
all  his  might.  He  transpierced  a  knight  with  a  javelin, 
forced  his  way  through  the  crowd,  drove  back  the  rebels, 
followed  them  to  the  castle-wall,  and  burnt  down  the 
outer  gates.  Still  the  rebels  kept  him  out,  and  he  gave 
directions  to  build  engines  of  siege,  and  invest  the  castle 
in  form.  For  the  sake  of  terror,  he  caused  gallowses  to  be 
erected,  and  hung  some  of  the  followers  of  Earl  John ; 
and  it  was  not  until  three  days  of  warlike  preparation 
had  shown  resistance  to  be  vain,  that  the  Constables  of  the 
castle,  and  their  companions,  came  out,  and  delivered 
themselves  up  to  the  King's  mercy.  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  dealt  hardly  with  them. 

After  spending  a  day  pleasantly  in  the  neighbouring 
forests,  Richard  held  a  grand  council  in  the  castle  of 
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Nottingham,  imposed  fines  on  the  vanquished  ]\4^1s, 
summoned  Earl  John  to  appear  and  tuko  trial  as  a  traitor, 
or  be  excluded  from  the  kingdom,  within  forty  days, 
never  to  set  foot  on  British  ground  ajr-iin;  and  com- 
mitted the  Bishop  of  Coventry,  his  chief  abettor,  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Bishops,  because,  being  a  Bishop,  he 
could  not  be  subject  to  a  secular  tribunal.  He  obtained 
the  imposition  of  a  tax  of  two  shillings  on  every  hide  of 
plough-land  throughout  the  kingdom ;  a  tax  called  by 
our  ancestors,  Tienmantale,  or  **  ten-men's  tale."  On  the 
fourth  day  (April  2d,  1194)  he  held  a  high  court  of 
justice  to  redress  grievances,  and  appointed  the  time  and 
place  for  a  second  coronation. 

Thus  closed  the  civil  war ;  and,  the  shame  of  captivity 
being  wiped  away,  after  keeping  Easter  joyously  at 
Hampton,  he  proceeded  to  receive  the  second  coronation.* 
At  Winchester,  therefore,  a  week  after  Easter,  he  w:i5 
again  invested  with  the  insignia  of  royalty,  with  pomp 
unusual  for  such  coronations,  which  had  been  accustomed, 
indeed,  but  were  celebrated  without  any  repetition  of  the 
anointing. 

Shortly  before  the  coronation  a  singular  transaction 
took  place  between  Kmg  Kichard  and  King  William  of 
Scotl^d,  when  they  were  together,  with  the  English 
court,  at  Northampton.  A  few  days  before  this,  William 
had  asked  for  the  dignities  and  honours  that  his  prede- 
cessors enjoyed  in  England,  extending  his  request  for 
nothing  less  than  the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Cum- 
berland, Westmoreland,  and  Lancaster.  Our  King  wisely 
answered,  that  he  could  say  nothing  without  the  advice 
of  his  Barons,  whom  he  would  consult.  By  their  advice, 
then,  he  returned  him,  at  Northampton,  on  the  12th  of 
April,  the  answer  following*: — 

As  for  his  petition  for  Northumberland,  it  could  not  be 
granted  at  a  time  when  almost  all  the  French  Princes 
were  in  arms  against  him,  or  the  grant  would  seem  to  be 
made  through  fear,  not  favour.  But,  in  presence  of 
Queen  Eleanor,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Bishops  of  Durham  and  Glasgow,  and  several  others, 
both  clerks  and  laymen,  the  Kmg  of  England  promised, 

*  Repeated  ooronations,  as  has  been  already  olnerved,  had  not  been 
^uifreqoent,  but  ther  were  no  longer  costomaiy. 
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and  confirmed  by  charter,  to  King  William  of  Scotland, 
and  his  heirs :  1.  Honourable  safe-conduct  from  the 
Tweed  through  England,  county  by  county,  whenever  he 
came  on  the  summons  of  the  King  of  England.  2.  On 
such  occasions,  one  hundred  shillings  each  day  from  the 
King's  purse.  3.  As  long  as  he  kept  court  with  the 
King  of  England,  thirty  shillings  daily,  twelve  loaves  of 
the  King's  simnell  bread  (coarse),  and  twelve  of  the 
King's  wastell  bread  (fine),  four  sesterces  of  the  King's 
best  wine,  and  eight  sesterces  of  good  conmion  wine,  two 
pounds  of  pepper,  four  pounds  of  cumin,  two  cakes  of 
wax,  or  four  wax  tapers,  forty  great  long  pieces  of  the 
best  King's  candle,*  and  eighty  pieces  of  cheaper  candle. 
4.  Safe  and  honourable  conduct,  from  coimty  to  county, 
back  to  the  Tweed  again,  by  Bishops  and  Viscoimts,  as 
on  coming,  with  a  himdred  shillings  daily  from  the 
King's  purse. 

How  far  this  arrangement  contributed  to  the  happiness 
of  the  Scottish  Monarchs  on  this  side  the  border,  it  might 
be  worth  while  to  inqtiire.  The  beginning  did  not  pro- 
mise much  ;  for,  before  many  days  were  over,  the  servants 
of  King  William  and  those  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
quarrelled.  Durham  himself  espoused  the  cause  of  his 
servants,  expelled  the  Scotchmen  from  his  lodgings,  and 
ate,  it  would  seem,  the  dinner  they  had  cooked  for  them- 
selves. The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  saw  it  needful  to 
visit  his  episcopal  brother,  and  advise  him  to  leave  the 
place  clear  for  the  King  of  Scotland,  who  was  expected 
home  from  hunting,  and  would  require  his  dinner. 
Durham  would  not  stir  an  inch.  King  William  came 
home  with  a  keen  appetite ;  but  my  Lord  of  Durham  kept 
his  place ;  and  His  Majesty  rode  away  in  high  displea- 
sure, commanded  his  victuals  to  be  given  to  the  poor,  and 
lodged  a  sore  complaint  to  King  Eichard  against  the 
insolent  Bishop  of  Durham.  And  then  the  King  sent 
for  the  Bishop,  and  gave  him  such  a  rebuke  as  he  could 
most  royally  administer. 

On  the  12th  of  May  he  crossed  the  Channel  once  more 
to  Normandy. 

*  — "  quadraginta   grosses    longos   colpones   de    dominica   candela 
Begis." — ^Hoveden.    The  Latin,  tiie  diet,  and  the  manners  of  those 
forefathers  of  onrs  must  have  been  equally  coarse. 
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At  iiiu  time  his  utmost  efforts  were  spent  in  placing 
tlie  sem-ports  in  a  condition  of  defence,  ami  impnmng  the 
internal  administntion  of  the  kingili>m.  SVith  these 
brief  obeerrstions  we  may  dismiss  a  multitude  of  details 
that  are  chiefir  important  to  the  legal  historian,  and  saj 
that,  although  Bichard  Plantagenet  was  far  more  famous 
as  a  soldier  than  as  a  civil  ruler,  and  was  often  to  he 
blamed  for  seTere  exactions,  he  really  desired  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  his  people,  and  gave  no  slight  impulse  to 
a  course  of  wise  and  just  legislation.  Not  the  least 
hoDoozable  were  some  regulations  that  he  made  for  the 
protection  of  Jews  from  the  violence  of  the  people,  with 
sahitaiT  restraints  from  fraud  on  part  of  the  Jews  theni- 
selvea.  And  it  is  not  possible  to  peruse  these  rules 
without  perceiving  that  our  injured  Kin^:  had  learned 
principles  of  equity  while  suffering  injustice.  Neither 
must  we  fail  to  acknowledge  the  goc^dness  of  God,  in 
mating  the  humiliation  and  the  distress  of  England  so 
£ur  subservient  to  the  future  establishment  of  a  system 
of  laws  and  a  standard  of  honour  which,  yet  further 
elevated  by  living  Christianity,  have  raised  the  nation  to 
its  present  greatness. 

Some  of  Ids  proceedings,  it  must  be  acknowledgeil, 
gave  dissatisfaction ;  and  if  subjected  to  the  test  of  sound 
morality,  would  probably  be  condemned.  AMien  he  was 
going  to  the  East,  as  the  reader  will  remember,  he  sold 
off  a  lai^  extent  of  crown-lands  for  verj-  trilling  com- 
pensation. But  it  does  not  certainly  ap[>ear  that  the 
alienation  was  intended  to  be  absolute.  Any  judgment 
of  his  resumption  of  those  lands  must  entirt4y  dejiend  on 
a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  sale,  which  1  believe  are 
not  recorded.  We  have  only  a  statement  that  at  this 
time  he  told  the  buyers  that  it  did  not  become  the  royal 
majesty  to  be  put  up  for  sale ;  that  they  had  enjoyetl  the 
fruits  of  his  bmds,  and  ought  therefore  to  l>e  content ; 
but  that,  if  they  had  not  yet  received  enough  to  co\-er 
the  money  they  had  given*  him,  he  would  make  up  the 
difference ;  but,  at  any  rate,  must  resume  iH)esession  of 
his  lands. 

They  were  aD  astonished ;  but  they  submitted,  and 
without  exception  resigned  what  thev  had  purchased. 
The  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  had  bought  the  county  and 
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earldom  of   Northumberland,  thus  lost    his  title,   and 
again  became  a  simple  Bishop. 

To  the  Cistertian  Monks  the  King  is  said  to  have 
addressed  such  a  speech  as  this :  "  We  duly  approve  your 
devotion  and  liberality  towards  Us.  You  have  rendered 
the  very  best  part  of  your  substance,  namely,  the  fleeces 
of  your  sheep,  for  our  liberation  from  captivity ;  and  it  is 
our  intention,  life  being  spared,  to  return  you  more  sub- 
stantial favour  for  this  goodness.  But  that  we  may  owe 
you  perpetual  kindness,  you  must  give  us  yet  again 
evidence  of  your  affection  towards  us,  and  be  content  to 
let  us  have  your  wool  for  the  present  year ;  for,  as  we 
were  sent  home  by  the  Emperor  in  a  state  of  extreme 
poverty,  we  have  relied  upon  you  in  this  time  of  urgent 
necessity,  and  bargained  with  foreign  merchants  for  the 
price  of  your  wool,  which  will  doubtless  come  into  our 
exchequer  next  October,  and  we  will  pay  it  back  to  you 
with  thanks."  The  narrator  intimates  that  this  promise 
was  never  kept.* 

VISIT  TO  NOBMAITDT. 

The  Bang's  course  was  ever  stormy,  both  on  land  and 
sea;  and  if  we  follow  him  as  he  now  sails  across  the 
Channel,  we  may  well  suppose  that  he  leaves  our  cliffs 
behind  him  with  few  pleasurable  thoughts. 

His  clergy  are  eaten  up  with  enmity  towards  each 
other,  and  the  Arch-Prelates  of  Canterbury  and  York 
have  wearied  him  out  of  all  patience  by  appeals  concern- 
ing the  right  of  one  to  carry  his  cross  in  the  province  of 
the  other.f  His  royal  ally  has  gone  back  to  Scotland 
extremely  disconcerted,  because  he  will  not  sell  him  the 
coimty  of  Northumberland ;  for,  since  the  execution  and 
delivery  of  the  deed  above-mentioned,  he  has  renewed  his 
importunity.     The  Welsh  and  the  Brabants  at  Ports- 

*  Brompton.  But  Brompton  writes  under  a  strong  feeHng  of  dislike 
towards  Rickard  I. 

t  It  is  easy  to  smile  at  what  may  seem  to  Have  been  a  childisli  alter- 
cation ;  bat  we  must  remember,  after  all,  that  to  be  preceded  by  the 
cross,  or  to  bless  the  people,  were  acts  significant  of  the  canonical 
jurisdiction  of  Archbishops  and  Patriarchs.  To  aQow  the  ceremony 
was  to  permit  the  jurisdiction ;  and  occasions  might  soon  occur  for  its 
coLercise,  to  the  public  iigury. 
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month  have  had  a  pitched  battle,  numbers  have  fallen  on 
both  sides,  and  Biehard  has  had  to  relinquish  field-sports, 
gallop  to  the  scene  of  blood,  and  exert  his  utmost 
authority  to  end  the  fray,  if  not  to  quench  their  malice. 

Gladly  would  he  have  extricated  himself  from  such 
perplexities,  and,  in  hope  of  escape,  he  commanded  his 
fleet  to  be  laden  with  men,  horses,  and  arms;  but  the 
wind  blew  stiff  against  him.  Worn  out  with  impatience, 
and  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  the  sailors,  he  refused  to 
be  cjontrolled  by  sea  or  sky,  and,  going  into  a  large  boat, 
commanded  the  rowers  to  pull  him  across  the  Channel. 
They  pulled,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  the  billows  rolled ; 
and  his  men  on  board  the  ships  wondered  as  they  saw  his 
barge,  tossed  like  a  cork,  and  in  peril  of  sinking  every 
moment.  After  a  dismal  night,  the  worn-out  crew  landed 
him  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  the  morning,  and  he  was 
obliged,  although  a  King,  to  find  his  way  back  again  to 
Portemouth. 

At  length,  on  the  12th  of  May,  wind  and  weather 
permitted  him  to  sail  over  to  Barfleur,  and  there  a  gleam 
of  sunshine  awaited  him.  Landing  his  men  and  horses^ 
he  hastened  to  raise  the  siege  of  Vemeuil,  where  King 
Philip  was  encamped ;  but  that  King,  as  cowardly  as  he 
was  perfidious,  decamped  on  hearing  of  his  approach. 

Earl  John,  too,  met  him  with  great  humility,  shed 
many  tears  of  pretended  contrition,  confessed  his  wicked- 
ness,— which  was  too  flagrant  to  be  made  any  plainer  by 
confession, — and  thus  appealing  to  his  brother's  gene- 
rosity, received  the  kiss  of  peace ;  Eleanor  their  mother 
standing  by,  and  imploring  her  injured  son  to  refrain 
from  vengeance.  Biehard  yielded ;  but  he  would  not 
consent  to  allow  so  imcertain  a  penitent  the  occupation 
of  a  single  castle.  During  a  short,  rapid,  and  triumphant 
progress,  every  place  that  had  revolted  from  his  govern- 
ment surrendered,  and  Philip  himself  was  soon  in  flight 
before  him. 

The  battle  of  Freteval  on  the  5th  of  July  closed 
their  quarrel  for  the  time,  leaving  our  brave  King  vic- 
torious. Many  Frenchmen  were  killed,  and  many  taken 
prisoners.  The  conqueror  took  the  entire  treasure  of 
his  fugitive  enemy,  the  royal  chapel,  and  the  deeds  of 
all  his  own  recreant  subjects  who  had  made  them- 
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eelves  over  to  the  King  of  the  French  and  Earl  John. 
And  he  would  have  certainly  killed  Philip  himself,  if 
he  had  not  been  concealed  in  a  church.  On  the  22d 
day  of  July  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Hubert  of  Canter- 
bury, announcing  the  victory ;  and  on  the  day  following 
the  Kings  met,  and  agreed  on  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
for  one  year.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  warlike 
operations  were  renewed;  and  the  five  remaining  years 
of  Bichard's  life  were  spent  in  a  succession  of  battles, 
traces,  and  treaties  which  might  be  related  at  some 
length,  but  the  tale  would  be  rather  wearisome  than 
ins&uctive.  We  should  find  a  repetition  of  incidents 
resembhng  those  which  have  already  been  related,  all 
oharacteristic  of  a  barbaric  age,  and  none  of  them  reflect- 
ing much  honour  on  the  belligerent  Princes. 

The  chroniclers,  we  must  observe,  attached  little  im- 
portance to  the  events  of  this  period ;  and  their  pages  are 
chiefly  occupied  with  matters  that  I  have  studiously 
avoided,  admitting  into  my  narrative,  as  they  relate  to 
the  general  history  of  England,  to  the  affairs  of  commu- 
nities, to  charters  of  estates,  and  to  the  quarrels  of  the 
clergy,  rather  than  to  the  personal  history  of  King 
Biohard  and  the  crusade. 

SICKNESS  ATTD  PENANCE. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  almost  after  every  heavy  battle 
the  King  fell  sick.  It  would  seem  that  his  exertions 
were  preternatural,  and  that  a  collapse  of  nervous  vigour 
was  an  inevitable  consequence,  and  made  him  sickly  in 
time  of  peace.  The  stimulant  of  battle  became  neces- 
sary to  his  health.  His  health  seemed  robust,  but  his 
.diseases  were  acute. 

During  the  first  cessation  of  hostihties  after  the  battle 
of  Freteval,  Eichard  fell  sick,  and  remembered  the  faith- 
ful admonitions  of  a  certain  hermit,  who  had  come  into 
his  presence,  and,  "  preaching  the  words  of  eternal  salva- 
tion," bade  him  be  mindful  of  the  overthrow  of  Sodom, 
and  abstain  from  things  unlawful,  declaring  that,  if  he 
did  not,  the  juat  vengeance  of  Ood  would  come  upon  him. 
But  the  King,  greedy  after  earthly  things,  and  not  caring 
ibr  those  things  which  are  of  God,  could  not  so  quickly 
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eomse.  liifr  kf^  ^  Ics.  aixi  iLtT-  lievazDr  cydt  Jk^n.  And 
tiie  Jjord  g«T«  iKahib  to  idf  h^fdj^  i&  weL  dis  to  his 


This  bosst  -cff  pesifiieQce — &ot  the  £r?T  re^^rdtvi  d  \dxsK 
by  mauar — iariieid  fyr  «cae  toir.  Ris^.Ti^r  eirlr  ovwr 
mnming,  he  tojI  lio  •eiiiarc-h.  az»d  caume  dot  c^ut  ui^iii  ho  h^i 
gone  tiiyugii  tittr  ^'yi^bjubd  »enicie,  MinufoL  ilsnx  oif  Th<* 
Beuteatib,  ^BiasBi^  is  ike  thaJ  oc-iiadcrrih  the  jvxv  ju^ 
oeedr,  tcte  Lm^  viU  delirer  him  in  the  d^y  of  t7H>uKK\''' 
he  caoMid  juout  yxs  pessocf  tic*  l«e  ied  dulv.  as  vroll  in 
his  eoort  a£  in  l^  cftaes  and  tovrts.  daily  incsvaadni:  th^ 
nrnnlrf^  <^  soch  pe&aoD£r5  a£  need  i>equixvd:  for  thci>^ 
was  a  dearth  in  tke  coontiy  at  that  time.  And.  Ktsades 
this,  he  caoded  macr  chalifoes  of  gold  and  c^  silver  lo  K^ 
made,  91A.  distzibutad  amoD^  the  chunches  which  had 
been  eytx^kA  of  their  aitar-pkte  in  order  to  hi^  lansLun. 

The  nsumticin  of  chaiioes  wa^  not  to  be  oQn9da>ed  as 
part  of  his  penaofCiey  inasmuch  as  ther  had  beien  taken 
nnder  a  yr*junm  that  others  would  be  gi>ren  in  their  siead 
as  taaij  as  poaahfe*    Yet  it  is  not  likeir  that  ther  would 
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have  been  restored,  if  the  King  had  not  been  brought 
into  a  penitential  temper. 

We  cannot  help  observing  a  strong  characteristic,  not 
so  much  of  the  age  as  of  the  religion  which,  in  that  age, 
was  absolutely  dominant, — ^that  good  deeds  were  done  by 
way  of  penance.  Justice,  mercy,  and  devotion,  which  are 
fountains  of  enjoyment  to  the  renovated  nature  of  a 
Christian,  were  so  irksome  as  only  to  be  performed  in  the 
season  of  whips  and  sackcloth. 

APPEAL  TO   THE   POPE. 

So  religiously-disposed  a  Prince  might  gracefully  throw 
himself  before  the  throne  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff. 

Messengers  from  England  laid  his  case  before  Celestine 
III.  They  represented  that  the  Duke  of  Austria  had 
made  their  master  prisoner  when  on  his  return  from  a 
toilsome  pilgrimage,  undertaken  in  the  service  of  "  holy 
Church,"  sorely  vexed  him  in  a  manner  imbecoming  so 
great  a  Prince,  and  then  sold  him  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
Romans  just  as  if  he  had  been  a  bull  or  an  ass.  Then 
those  two  personages  imited  to  consume  the  very  sub- 
stance of  his  kingdom,  by  demanding  an  exorbitant  sum 
of  money  for  his  ransom.  Saladin  the  Mussulman,  they 
said,  would  have  been  ashamed  to  treat  so  noble  a  Prince 
with  the  cruel  indignity  that  those  two  Christians  had 
shown  to  him;  but  would  have  pitied  a  warrior  so  far 
removed  from  his  home  and  kindred,  and  would  have 
respected  the  majesty  of  a  King. 

They  represented  the  displeasure  and  grief  of  the  King, 
that  in  a  time  of  peace,  and  when  the  Pope's  protection 
was  granted  to  all  pilgrims  for  a  period  of  three  years, 
under  penalty  of  excommunication,  they  should  have 
dared  so  to  treat  him.  They,  therefore,  presented  to 
Celestine  their  master's  prayer,  that  His  Excellency  would 
give  orders  for  the  Duke  to  release  the  hostages  which 
were  left  with  him  for  the  payment  of  the  remainder  of 
the  ransom,  withdraw  his  claiin  for  the  money,  and  also 
repay  him  the  money  he  had  extorted,  and  make  due 
atonement  for  the  injuries  inflicted  on  the  King  and  on 
his  subjects. 

This  message  was  delivered  to  Celestine  in  consistoiY* 
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He  Teceived  it  graciously,  inasmuch  as  it  came  from  a 
King  actually  reigning,  and  not  from  a  soldier  of  the 
Church  in  the  hour  of  misfortune,  stoiMl  up  with  all  his 
Cardinals,  and  pronounced  a  solemn  excommunication  of 
the  Duke  of  Austria  by  name,  and,  in  general,  of  all  who 
had  laid  violent  hands  on  King  Richard  and  his  men. 
The  excommunication  was  followed  by  an  interdict  on  tho 
whole  duchy  of  Austria.  The  usual  miseries  consequent 
on  an  interdict  followed.  The  harvest  failed :  the  Daiml)e 
overflowed :  disease  and  famine  invaded  the  land.  Or,  if 
we  could  examine  this  passage  of  historj'  by  lights  which 
we  have  not,  it  would  probably  appear  that  some  irregu- 
larities of  season,  which  a  contented  and  industrious 
population  might  have  been  able  to  contend  with,  became 
as  heavy  as  a  plague  to  a  people  wrought  upon  by  a 
cursing  priesthood;  and  the  stench  of  miburied  bodies 
was  alone  sufficient,  in  the  best  of  seasons,  to  produce  a 
pestilence. 

Let  us  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  Emperor,  although 
chief  offender,  was  not  included  by  name  under  this 
anathema,  such  utterances  of  Papal  censure  having  the 
character  of  political  manifestoes  rather  than  of  spiritual 
sentences. 

The  Duke  of  Austria  himself,  when  in  the  height  of 
perplexity,  received  a  severe  kick  from  his  horse.  The 
1^  became  inflamed, — ^perhaps  the  bone  was  fractured, — 
no  art  of  the  physicians  could  assuage  the  torment. 
Holding  an  axe  on  the  limb  with  his  own  hand,  ampu- 
tation was  performed,  in  a  manner  then  accustomed,  by 
driving  the  iron  through  flesh  and  bone  by  strokes  of  a 
blacksmith's  hammer.  The  Duke  died,  being  absolved  by 
the  Bishops  when  in  the  article  of  death.  But  they  would 
not  suffer  the  body  to  be  buried  until  his  son  released  the 
hostages,  and  allowed  them  to  return  to  King  Richard. 
Then  the  corpse,  already  in  the  last  degree  of  putrefac- 
tion, was  thrown  into  a  grave.* 

The  clerical  historians  tell  us,  that  this  death  came  by 
the  judgment  of  God  on  the  Duke  because  of  his  cruelty 
to  their  master.  That  he  was  cruel  and  unjust,  and 
worthy  of  such  retribution  as  bad  men  may  expect,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  But  violent  deaths  were  excessively 
♦  Kogcr  of  Wendover. 
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frequent  in  that  age  of  violence ;  and  we  must  not  forget 
to  say,  that,  about  the  same  time,  Henry  of  Champagne, 
Eichard's  relative  and  friend,  died  in  Palestine  by  a  fall 
from  a  window,     "  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged." 


TOTJEHiiMENTS. 

While  Eichard  was  engaging  the  Pope  to  help  him  out 
of  his  embarrassment  in  Germany,  he  was  also  cultivating 
the  best  possible  understanding  with  the  Emperor,  no 
better  disposed,  in  reality,  than  the  Duke,  but  who  had 
taken  care  to  make  sure  of  the  larger  share  of  the  ransom, 
and  therefore  might  well  afford  to  call  himself  an  ally  of 
the  Monarch  whom  he  had  injured. 

Profiting  by  the  succour  of  the  Pope  and  Emperor,  and 
by  the  truce  with  Philip,  our  Coeur  de  Lion  set  about  the 
twofold  work  of  keeping  up  a  martial  spirit  in  his  people, 
and  quickening  returns  to  his  treasury.  He  would  fain 
prepare  for  a  recurrence  of  war,  and  lay  up  in  store  means 
for  its  better  prosecution,  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 

All  this  was  accomplished  by  the  clever  expedient  of 
granting,  or  rather  appointing,  tournaments.  Five  pairs 
of  towns  were  matched  against  each  other  in  different 
parts  of  England.  Earls,  Barons,  and  KJoights,  desiring 
to  joust,  were  to  pay  the  King  fees  according  to  their 
raiJi.  Followed  by  retainers,  they  would  be  sure  to 
crowd  to  the  five  centres  of  attraction  from  every  part  of 
the  country.  The  whole  of  those  military  spectacles  were 
conducted  under  the  strictest  discipline  of  chivalry.  In 
other  words, — and  bating  the  beauties  of  romance  that 
attach  to  that  word  chivalry, — ^we  may  say,  that  the 
King,  exceedingly  skilled  in  the  arts  of  war,  and  scarcely 
less  clever  in  one  branch  of  financial  art,  raised  a  volunteer 
miHtia  on  their  own  charges,  employed  the  nobility  and 
knighthood  of  the  realm  to  train  their  bands,  keep  up 
their  own  martial  spirit  and  appointments,  and  diffiise 
the  same  spirit  among  the  people, — and  raised  a  handsome 
contribution  of  money  at  the  same  time. 

I  have  copied  from  two  ancient  manuscripts — changing 

only  the  orthography — ^a  warrant   from  the   King  to 

Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Justiciary  of 

England,  for  the  holding  of  those  tournaments,  and  the 
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legulitioiis  to  be  obserred,  which  the  reader  wOl  do  well 
to  peruse,  and,  if  he  be  interested  in  obsenring  the  admi- 
rable policj  d[  that  measure,  to  study.*    It  most  <mlT 

*  The  Fonn  of  tlie  Writ  sent  hj  King  Ridurd  to  the  Aidibuhop  of 
Gntarbmy  for  gnnting  *  Toornaj. 

SiCHAKD,  br  the  gmx  of  God,  kc.,  to  the  Reverend  Father  in  Christ 
H.,  hj  the  grace  of  God  Archbishop  of  Canterbarr,  Primate  of  ail 
TCwgiMMl .  Know  ye  that  we  have  granted  Toomaments  to  be  kept  in  fire 
plaees  of  Fritg^iiH,  between  StUisbmry  and  WVfoji,  between  Warwiek 
mmd  KenUworth,  bctneeu  Stamford  and  Wamfard,  between  BractUy 
mmd  Wghwrgk,  between  Blie  and  Tlckkillj  so  that  the  peace  of  onr  Lord 
be  not  broken,  or  the  proceeding  of  justice  impeached,  or  any  damage 
\ty  tkat  means  brought  nnto  our  forests.  And  that  Earl  who  cometh 
tiuther  to  Tonmcr  shall  give  ns  twenty  marks,  and  a  Baron  ten  maiks, 
and  a  Kni^t  that  hath  lands  four  marks,  strangers  eioepted,  who  shall 
not  be  so&red  to  Toomer.  Wherefore  we  do  command  yon  that  at  each 
audi  TouiMiuent  yoa  send  thither  two  of  your  clergy,  and  two  Knights, 
to  take  oath  td  each  Earl  and  Baron  for  satisfying  as  of  the  said  moner 
beioire  eadi  Toomament  begin.  And  that  they  permit  no  man  to 
Toomer  without  such  satisfaction,  and  there  to  enrol  how  mnch  and  of 
whom  inch  money  is  reoeared.  And  to  receive  ten  marks  thereof  for 
paper :   for  which  the  Earis  of  Swerey,  >>  of  Gare,  and  Wamn  are 


fitneas  mysdf  at  the  Bishop's  Town,  (ViDe  LeFesche,t)  this  22d  of 
AngDst  (11^)- 

Ordert  to  he  ohurted  in  the  Tilti  cforeund. 

Wmnr  any  Prince,  Earl,  or  Baron,  or  other  TUter,  departeth  to  or 
from  the  place  of  Tonmay,  he  shall  take  nothing  in  his  jonmej  witboot 
ksTe,  whether  it  be  meat,  drink,  or  anything  else,  bat  ^hall  bay  all  his 
proTiaion  in  open  market,  neither  shall  wrong  any  in  his  Toomay  either 
by  him  or  his.  And  shall  to  his  power  sofier  none  to  be  injaied  either 
}ij  him  or  his.  And  if  he  find  any  so  offending,  such  ofience  shall  he 
endearoor  to  amend,  either  by  him  or  his.  feot  if  he  cannot  amend  it, 
he  ahall  show  the  same  to  the  Baroiis,  who  have  sworn  to  the  King's 
peace  kept  by  the  TUters,  and  according  to  their  discretion  it  shall  be 


An  Earls,  Barons,  and  other  TQters  of  Ensjand  whatsoever,  being 
wining  to  joust,  shall  swear  to  be  loyal  to  oar  lord  the  king,  and  his 
Chief  Jnstioes  by  him  appointed,  and  inviolably  to  keep  his  peace  daring 
their  coming  and  going  to  and  from  the  Toamay  to  their  power.  Aiwi^ 
namdj,  not  to  endamage  his  forests  and  market-towns.  And  that 
neither  by  themselves  or  their  dependants  they  permit  injaries  to  be 
offiered.  And  if  any  wrong  be  offered,  forthwith  to  show  it  to  tlv 
Barons  idio  have  taken  the  said  oath,  and  in  their  discretioiis  qm^ 
wrong  shaU  be  redressed.  And  if  any  Tilter,  or  his  servant,  or  any 
who  flhan  be  indebted  to  another,  sludl  yield  onto  him  lawfol  soretVy 

t  Harieiaa  xss^  293. 
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be  noted,  that  the  good  conduct  enjoined  in  the  vmt 
was  not  realised ;  and  that  the  chronicles  tell  ns,  that  the 
young  nobility  cared  little  for  a  short  imprisonment,  or  a 
fine,  if  they  could  but  give  free  play  to  their  passions 
during  the  enthusiasm  and  licentiousness  of  the  toumay. 
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Nothing  was  more  probable  than  that  one  who  had 
lived  in  the  thick  of  battles  from  his  youth,  should  be 
killed  at  last.     And  so  it  befell  Eichard  Plantagenet. 

From  Hoveden,  to  whom  I  have  been  so  largely 
indebted  in  the  latter  part  of  the  present  study,  I  chiefly 
take  what  may  be  fitly  called  the  last  chapter  of  the  life 
of  Richard. 

On  the  feast  of  St.  Hilary,  (January  14th,  1199,)  the 
Kings  of  France  and  England,  the  former  of  whom  had 
lately  suffered  a  sore  defeat,  met  for  a  conference,  between 
Audely  and  Vernon ;  the  King  of  England,  sailing  up  the 
river  Seine,  but  unwilling  to  set  foot  on  shore,  spoke  fit)m 
his  barge  with  the  King  of  France,  who  sat  on  horseback 
on  the  bank  of  the  river.  Then  they  appointed  a  day  for 
another  conference,  to  be  held  in  the  presence  of  a  larger 
nimiber  of  their  courts.  The  result  of  that  meeting  was 
a  truce  for  five  years,  to  be  continued  "  in  good  faith,  and 
without  ill  temper."  The  usual  oaths  were  taken,  the 
Sovereigns  parted,  and  their  armies  were  disbanded. 

But  as  one  "  Marchadeus,"  with  his  company,  was 
making  his  way  homeward  through  France,  five  French 
Counts,  through  whose  domains  he  had  to  pass,  fell  upon 
him  with  an  armed  force,  and  killed  many  of  his  men. 
The  King  of  France  disclaimed  the  outrage,  and  swore 
that  he  had  no  part  in  it ;  and  Richard,  wishing  to  believe 
him,  for  the  sake  of  the  truce  just  negotiated,  went  quietly 
away  towards  Poitou. 

botk  at  liis  coming  and  returning ;  wWck  if  ke  refose  to  do,  let  him  be 
strait  bound,  and  not  permitted  to  Tonmer. 

All  Tilters  must  likewise  swear,  before  they  have  given  the  King 
surety  for  his  money,  the  assize  of  him  required :  wherefore,  if  any  enter- 
prise to  enter  the  Tilts  before  such  surety  be  given,  his  body  to  be 
arrested,  and  delivered  to  the  King's  Bailiff  to  be  sent  to  the  Chief 
Justice.  (Harleian  Mss.  69,  Pint.  Iv.,  B.,  fol.  62.) 
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Philip,  however,  instantly  proceoded  to  fortify  a  now 
Castle,  and  destroyed  one  of  Liichard's  forests  in  its  nei^^h- 
bourhood.  This  induced  him  to  declare  that  be  consi- 
dered the  truce  to  he  broken  by  those  acts,  and  would 
renew  the  war,  unless  the  new  castle  were  deniolislud, 
and  peace  confirmed  by  a  fresh  negotiation.  This  partial 
reparation  was  made,  and  Kichard  once  more  returned  to 
Poitou. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  he  sat  down  with  hope  of 
peace,  than  Philip  found  out  a  new  method  of  annoyance, 
by  sending  him  a  letter,  said  to  be  written  by  Earl  John, 
proffering  a  return  of  the  allegiance  which  he  had  once 
given  the  King  of  France,  and  which,  if  genuine,  was 
equivalent  with  an  invitation  to  that  King  to  break  the 
treaty  just  made,  and  to  invade  his  brother's  territories 
again. 

Richard  believed  what  he  read,  although  it  is  probable 
that  the  letter  was  a  forgery ;  in  the  heat  of  passion  disseized 
John  of  all  his  lands  on  both  sides  the  Channel ;  and  when 
the  Earl,  astounded  at  the  sudden  visitation  of  displeasure, 
asked  the  reason,  he  gave  it  him.  Two  knights,  there- 
fore, went  to  the  court  of  the  King  of  France,  and  offered 
to  prove  the  Earl's  innocence  by  any  trial  that  that  court 
would  prescribe.  But  neither  the  King,  nor  any  of  liis 
courtiers,  would  accept  the  challenge ;  and,  consequently, 
Bichard  received  his  brother  again  into  his  confidence, 
and  showed  himself  extremely  cold  towards  King  Philip. 

While  this  vexatious  affair  was  going  on,  Wildemar, 
Viscount  of  Limoges,  foimd  a  rich  treasure  of  gold  and 
silver  on  his  estate, — for  in  those  days,  as  in  the  time  of 
our  Lord,  treasure  was  often  hidden  in  the  earth, — and 
sent  a  considerable  part  of  it  to  King  Richard.  The 
King,  ever  athirst  for  gold,  refused  the  part,  and 
demanded  all,  saying  that  it  was  his  by  right,  as  indeed 
it  was;  but  the  Viscount  professed  to  thuik  otherwise, 
and  refiised  to  give  it  up.  To  obtain  this  money,  Richard 
marched  with  a  strong  force,  and  besieged  Wildemar  in 
his  castle  of  Chaluz,  where  he  supposed  the  treasure  to  be 
deposited ;  and  when  the  knights  and  servants  came  out 
in  a  body,  and  offered  to  smrender  the  castle  on  condition 
of  being  spared  life  and  limb,  and  allowed  to  march  out 
under  arms,  he  refused,  and  swore  that  he  would  take  the 
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castle  by  storm,  and  hang  them  all.  They  returned, 
therefore,  and  prepared  to  defend  themselves,  and  sell 
their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible.  Perhaps,  in  the  heat  of 
passion,  he  fancied  that  it  was  a  point  of  honour  to 
commit  the  finishing  of  this  business  to  the  sword. 

On  the  same  day  the  King  and  Marchadeus — ^the 
latter,  as  we  may  well  suppose,  willing  to  revenge  himself 
of  the  treachery  of  the  French  Counts — ^went  together  to 
reconnoitre  the  castle  in  order  to  find  some  weak  place 
where  they  might  carry  it  by  assault.  As  they  were  thus 
engaged,  an  arrow,  discharged  from  a  cross-bow  by  an 
expert  bowman  named  Bertram  of  G-ourdun,*  wounded  the 
King  in  his  right  arm.  On  receiving  the  wound,  he 
leaped  upon  his  horse,  in  great  anger  commanded  Mar- 
chadeus and  his  men  to  attack  the  castle  with  all  their 
power,  and  not  to  cease  until  it  was  taken,  and  rode  to 
his  lodgings. 

They  did  so.  It  was  soon  taken ;  and  then  Eichard 
bade  them  hang  up  every  person  in  it,  except  the  man 
who  had  discharged  the  fatal  arrow. 

Meanwhile,  the  King  had  put  himself  into  the  hands 
of  a  surgeon,  who,  in  trying  to  extract  the  arrow,  drew 
the  shaft,  but  left  the  barb  behind.  After  mangling  the 
arm  by  many  clumsy  incisions,  the  butcher-like  leech  did 
get  out  the  iron,  but  left  a  compHcated  and  mortal 
wound. 

Sinking  as  he  was  with  loss  of  blood,  the  King  devised 
the  realm  of  England  to  his  brother  John,  with  all  his 
other  lands;  commanded  those  present  to  acknowledge 
John  as  their  Sovereign ;  directed  that  his  castles,  three- 
fourths  of  his  treasure,  and  all  his  jewels,  should  be  given 
to  Otho  his  nephew,  King  of  Germany ;  and  the  remain- 
ing fourth  part  of  his  treasure  distributed  among  his 
servants  and  the  poor. 

Then  he  caused  Bertram  to  be  brought  into  his  cham- 
ber, and  asked  the  man  what  harm  he  had  ever  done  him, 
that  he  had  killed  him.  "  You  killed  my  father,"  said 
Bertram,  "  and  my  two  brothers,  with  your  own  hand ; 
and  now  you  want  to  kill   me  also.     Then  take  ven- 

*  Others  name  him  difTerently.    Diceto  calls  him  Peter  Basil,  and 
Gervasios  John  Sabraz.    But  this  is  a  point  of  no  importance,  and  we 
may  therefore  follow  the  follest  of  the  narratives,  and  leave  the  others. 
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geance  on  me  in  any  way  you  please ;  for  I  will  gladly 
suffer  the  severest  torments  that  you  can  invent,  so  long 
as  you  perish,  who  have  brought  down  so  many  and  so 
grievous  ills  upon  the  world."  But  the  King,  touched  by 
his  intrepid  honesty,  changed  his  purpose,  commanded 
him  to  be  set  free,  and  only  said,  ^^  I  forgive  thee  my 
deaths 

Never  had  Richard  Plantagenet  appeared  so  great ! 

The  young  man's  fetters  were  struck  off.  The  King 
bade  them  give  him  one  hundred  shillings  English  money, 
and  not  trouble  him  on  account  of  what  he  had  done. 
Thus  forgiven,  he  left  the  chamber. 

Last  of  all,  Richard  gave  direction  concerning  the  dis- 
posal of  his  mortal  remains.  His  brains,  blood,  and  bowels 
were  to  be  buried  at  Charroux,  because,  writes  Wendover, 
he  said  that  the  people  at  that  place,  for  their  treachery, 
deserved  nothing  better.  His  heart  at  Rouen, — "his 
invincible  heart," — ^because  of  the  fidelity  of  the  citizens. 
His  body  at  Font-Evraud,  near  the  feet  of  his  father, 
whose  destroyer  he  confessed  himself  to  be.  Then  he 
expired,  on  the  27th  day  of  March,  1199,  twelve  days 
after  the  fatal  arrow-shot,  and  was  buried  in  those  three 
places  as  he  had  willed. 

Marchadeus,  incapable  of  the  magnanimity  of  his 
departed  master,  had  seized  Bertram.  No  sooner  was 
the  King  dead,  than  he  flayed  him  alive,  and  then  hanged 
him. 


It  now  remains  with  the  reader  to  estimate  the  charac- 
ter of  Richard  I.  I  have  exhibited  the  facts  of  his  history 
with  the  utmost  clearness  of  which  I  am  capable,  avoid- 
ing, so  far  as  possible,  what  is  obscure  and  contradictory 
in  the  chronicles,  and  abstaining  from  needless  disquisi- 
tions. Having  so  done,  I  also  refrain  from  any  attempt 
to  paint  his  character ;  only  observing,  that  if  his  martial 
temper  sometimes  degenerated  into  savageness,  the  state 
of  society  was  altogether  so  barbarous  that  this  can  be  no 
matter  of  surprise.  But  if  he  had  been  educated  and 
lived  under  the  influence  of  pure  Christianity  and  of 
Christianised  society,  the  magnanimity  and  frankness 
that  were  generally  apparent  in  his  conduct  may  justify 
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us  in  believing  that  he  would  have  been  one  of  the 
best  men  that  ever  wore  a  crown.  In  that  case,  he 
would  have  shuddered  at  the  massacres  of  Jews ;  and  we 
should  never  have  heard  of  such  deeds  as  his  murder  of 
the  hostages  at  Acre. 

Earl  John,  his  brother,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
England;  but  his  reign  was  inglorious,  as  his  life  was 
criminal.  The  act  which  makes  his  name  proverbial 
cannot  be  related  more  distinctly  than  in  his  own  words, 
which  speak  for  themselves  too  clearly  to  need  comment ; 
and  they  shall  be  set  down  here  as  a  foil  to  the  brighter 
memory  of  his  brother  :-r— 

"  John,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  England  and 
Lord  of  Ireland,  from  this  hour  forwards  shall  be  faithful 
to  God  and  to  St.  Peter,  and  to  the  Church  of  Rcmie, 
and  to  my  Lord  Pope  Innocentius,  and  to  his  successors 
lawfiilly  entering.  I  shall  not  be  in  word  nor  deeds,  in 
consent  or  in  counsel,  that  they  should  lose  life  or  mem- 
ber, or  be  apprehended  in  evil  manner.  Their  loss,  if  I 
may  know  it,  I  shall  impeach  and  stay,  so  far  as  I  shall 
be  able,  or  else,  so  shortly  as  I  can,  signify  unto  them, 
and  declare  to  such  person  the  which  I  shaU  believe  will 
declare  the  same  imto  them;  the  counsel  which  they 
shall  conmiit  to  me  by  themselves,  their  messengers,  or 
letters,  I  shall  keep  secret,  and  not  utter  to  any  man  to 
their  hurt  to  my  knowledge.  The  patrimony  of  St. 
Peter,  and  especially  the  kmgdoms  of  Engla/nd  and  Ire- 
land, I  shall  endeavour  myself  to  defend  against  all  men 
to  my  power.  So  help  me  God,  and  these  holy  Evan- 
gelists.    Amen. 

"  These  things  were  done  on  the  eve  of  the  Ascension 
of  our  Lord  in  the  year  1213."  * 

*  "  The  words  of  fealty  made  by  King  John  to  the  Pope."  Copied 
from  Harleian  mss.  293,  Pint.  Ldi.  i.,  fol.  79. 
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The  portrait  here  given  of  Mohammed  II.  is  copied,  by 
authority  of  the  Trustees,  from  the  original  pen-and-ink 
drawing  of  Gentile  Bellini,  preserved  in  the  Print-Room  of 
the  British  Museimi.  Bellini  was  sent  to  Constantinople  by 
the  Venetian  Senate,  at  the  request  of  Mohammed  him- 
self;  and  when  at  the  Porte  he  painted,  in  oil,  a  portrait 
of  the  Sultan.  The  drawing  here  copied,  on  a  reduced 
scale,  is  evidently  the  original  sketch  for  that  picture. 
It  is  an  exquisite  piece  of  art,  produced  by  the  pen  alone ; 
and,  to  aid  his  memory,  the  painter  noted  in  the  margin, 
in  a  hand  almost  microscopically  fine,  the  colours  for  the 
drapery.  It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  first  copy  that 
has  been  published. 
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PEEIOD  AXD  DESIGK  OF  THIS  HISTOET. 

If  a  life  be  desired  for  marking  a  period  of  history, 
the  life  of  a  soldier  whose  victories  gave  decisive  impulse 
to  the  cause  of  civilisation  and  Christianity,  we  may  take 
that  of  Mohammed  II.,  first  of  the  Turkish  Emperors, 
although  he  fought  against  them  both.  The  events 
in  which  he  was  more  or  less  concerned  intervened 
between  the  darkness  of  the  middle  age  and  the  intelli- 
gence, the  enterprise,  the  learning,  and  the  religion  of 
modem  times,  for  which  the  world  was  by  those  events 
prepared.  This  first  "  Great  Turk,''  then,— this  "  Grand 
Seignior,"  as  he  was  called  when  living,  and  as  the  Sultans 
of  Constantinople  have  been  called  ever  since, — and  his 
conquest  of  the  Greek  empire,  shall  be  the  subject  of  a 
study.  A  crusade  has  afforded  me  opportunity  for  exhi- 
biting a  portion  of  European  society  when  under  the  sway 
of  barbarism;  and  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  with  the 
history  of  its  conqueror,  is  naturally  suggested  as  prefatory 
to  the  memorable  transition  of  the  world  into  a  more 
enlightened  state.  Indeed,  such  a  selection  appears  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  render  the  proposed  series  of  historical 
subjects  complete,  in  relation  to  the  field  of  time  over 
which  they  may  extend. 

The  art  of  printing,  the  expedients  of  diplomacy,  the 
discipline  of  standing  armies,  the  science  of  modern  war- 
fare, the  propagation  of  learning  by  concurrence  of  the 
agencies  which  are  now  in  so  great  vigour,  and  the  down- 
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fall  of  superstition  before  an  advancing  Christianity, 
cannot  be  treated  of  without  recurring  to  some  part  of 
the  period  between  1431  and  1481. 

On  the  general  title  of  "  Studies  from  History,"  which 
I  venture  to  adopt,  a  word  of  explanation  is  due.  Studies 
from  history,  in  the  apprehension  of  many  readers,  are 
not  such  productions  as  the  present.  To  satisfy  the  idea 
which  this  title  will  probably  convey,  there  should  be  much 
less  of  detail,  and  much  more  of  generalisation.  The  writer 
should  pronounce  his  judgment,  rather  than  repeat  the 
facts  and  even  recite  the  letter  of  his  authorities.  He 
should  cast  off  the  trammels  of  chronological  order,  chase 
incidents  from  the  nest  of  their  birth,  and  pursue  them 
through  their  flight  towards  the  remotest  consequences. 
He  should  relieve  the  antiquarian  dulness  of  his  theme 
by  digressing  into  modem  times.  He  should  picture 
more  vividly,  paint  the  scenery,  make  his  men  move 
about  upon  the  stage  in  such  a  manner  as  to  entertain 
spectators,  and  provide  the  spectators  with  opinions  ready- 
made  concerning  the  merit  or  the  demerit  of  his  characters. 
Considering  that  the  book  must  go  into  the  market,  he 
should  adapt  it  to  the  market  by  imitating  the  style 
of  the  most  popular  dramatico-historical  composers. 

Enough  is  done  in  this  way  by  those  who  possess 
talent  or  inclination  for  the  performance.  I  choose  the 
humbler  and  more  laborious  vocation  of  relating  facts, 
just  as  I  find  them  recorded  by  eye-witnesses,  or  con- 
temporaries at  least.  This  is  history.  This  was  what 
Cicero  *  understood  to  be  "  the  witness  of  ages,  the  light 
of  truth,  the  life  of  memory,  the  mistress  of  life."  And 
the  law  for  the  historian,  "  To  say  nothing  that  is  false, 
to  dissemble  no  part  of  the  truth,  and  to  write  without 
partiality  or  dislike,"  strict  as  it  is,  I  endeavour  to  keep, 
because  it  is  that  which  a  higher  authority  imposes  on 
us  all. 

And  if  the  work  of  the  historian  be  less  brilliant  than 
that  of  the  novelist,  the  less  flashy  labourer  in  the  field 
of  history  may  comfort  himself  in  the  consideration  that 
it  is  incalculably  more  substantial.  Such  a  consideration 
once  induced  the  younger  Pliny  f  to  relinquish  forensic 

♦  De  Oiatore,  iL,  9.  f  C.  Plinii  Epist,  lib.  v.,  epist  8. 
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oratory  in  order  to  write  a  history,  and  drew  from  hia 
pen  an  admirable  distinction  between  oratory  and  history : 
"They  have  much  in  common,  yet  they  differ  widely 
even  in  what  seems  to  be  common  to  them  both.  The 
one  narrates ;  so  does  the  other,  but  in  a  very  different 
manner.  The  one  often  exhibits  mean  and  sordid  objects, 
taken  just  as  they  occur ;  to  the  other  belongs  only  what 
is  recondite,  splendid,  elevated.  The  one  is  a  firm  body, 
of  bone,  muscle,  sinew ;  the  other  displays  a  fine  exterior. 
History  delights  in  force,  bitter  though  it  be,  and 
earnest.  Oratory  deals  in  persuasion,  gentleness,  and 
sweetness.  They  employ  different  words,  distinct  style, 
and  a  dissimilar  construction." 

Preference  of  historical  truth  to  dramatic  decoration, 
and  the  consciousness  that  narrative  and  dissertation  are 
so  distinct  as  hardly  to  be  united,  have  necessarily 
excluded  much  that  might  possibly  have  afforded  enter- 
tainment, and  even  instruction,  but  could  not  have  been 
presented  with  equal  confidence  as  worthy  of  acceptance, 
because  taking  its  colour  from  the  imagination  or  invention 
of  the  writer.  He  only  gives  the  fruit  of  close  literal 
investigation.  He  offers  his  own  stvdies  from  history ; 
and  his  design  is  to  assist  thoughtful  readers  in  arriving 
at  a  correct  judgment  of  some  eminent  persons  and  lead- 
ing events. 

Truth,  too,  shall  generally  be  left  to  make  its  own 
impression,  without  the  aid  of  reflections,  except  when  it 
may  appear  specially  desirable  to  impress  the  moral  of  the 
history  on  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

THE   EABLIEB  TUBES. 

In  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  Imaus,  or  the  Altai, 
in  the  centre  of  Upper  Asia,  the  original  Turcomans,  a 
nomadic  people,  began  to  assert  their  right  of  independ- 
ence, a  century  before  the  Arabian  Prophet  raised  his 
ensign  in  the  south.  But  they  had  to  struggle  through 
a  long-protracted  infancy  before  Togrul  Beg,  the  first 
Sovereign  distinguished  by  the  title  of  "Sultan,"  or 
Emperor,  rose  to  the  throne  by  the  free  election  of  his 
countrymen,  won  a  succession  of  battles,  vanquished  thw 
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Persian  enemies,  and  delivered  the  victorious  Turks  to 
revel  in  the  luxuries  of  the  people  to  whose  conquest  he 
had  led  them,  and  to  accept  the  religion  of  the  Koran. 
His  successor.  Alp  Arslan,  conquered  Armenia  and 
Georgia,  and  routed  the  troops  of  a  Greek  Emperor,  who 
dared  to  attempt  the  deliverance  of  the  former  kingdom. 
Malec  Shah,  next,  enlarged  the  hotmds  of  Tm-kish 
dominion  in  Asia  hy  the  conquest  of  Asia  Minor  on  one 
side,  and  Jerusalem  on  the  other;  provoking  the  Latin 
world  hy  the  seizure  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  threaten- 
ing Europe  hy  settling  on  the  shores  opposite  Greece  and 
Constantinople. 

Successive  hordes  and  armaments  of  crusaders  attempted 
to  wrench  their  conquests  from  them;  and  within  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  years  the  first  and  the  last  of 
Christian  Princes  had  appeared  at  Jerusalem,  Antioch, 
Tripoli,  and  Edessa,  and  disappeared  again. 

Soon  after  the  last  vestige  of  the  Frankish  presence 
was  trodden  out  of  the  soil  of  Palestine,  a  new  dynasty 
hegan  in  the  person  of  Othman,  whose  very  name  is  a 
mnemonic,  reminding  us  of  the  origin  of  the  Ottomans. 
In  his  reign  eight  thousand  Turks  crossed  the  Hellespont 
into  Europe,  landed  on  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  and 
overpowered  a  garrison  of  Greeks,  and  went  on  through 
Thrace  (Bulgaria)  to  the  Ister,  or  Danuhe.  Killing  and 
robbing  as  they  went,  they  left  scenes  of  desolation 
behind  them,  carried  away  a  vast  amount  of  booty,  and 
many  prisoners  of  war.  The  Greeks,  unable  to  defend 
themselves,  were  thankful  to  a  small  band  of  brave 
Sarmatian  Scythians,  who  crossed  the  Danube,  fell  upon 
a  settlement  of  Turks,  and  forced  the  remnant  to  flee 
through  Greece,  and  recross  the  water  into  Asia.* 

Reduced  by  hunger,  the  city  of  Prusa,  now  Brousa, 
yielded  to  the  arms  of  Orchan,  son  of  Othman,  crowned 
the  Asiatic  conquests,  and  became  the  capital  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  until  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
placed  the  throne  of  the  Sultans  in  the  palace  of  the 
CjBsars.  Prusa  was  quickly  changed  into  a  Mohammedan 
city,  by  the  erection  of  mosques  and  colleges.  Multi- 
tudes of  the  inhabitants  had  perished  by  famine ;  but  the 
*  Laonici  Chakocondylae  de  Rebus  Turcicis  Libri,  lib.  i. 
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remnant  purchased  relief  by  a  ransom  of  thii'ty  thousand 
crowns  of  gold,  and  were  then  suffered  to  walk  out  of  the 
city  with  as  much  of  their  property  as  they  could  carry. 
A  new  coinage  signified  the  establishment  of  a  new 
family  on  the  Turkish  throne  ;  and  although  the  govern- 
ment exercised  by  Othman  and  his  successor  was  compa- 
ratively mild,  the  remembrance  of  the  famine  at  Prusa, 
the  subversion  of  Lesser  Asia,  pirates  on  the  sea  of 
Marmora  and  along  the  Grecian  coasts,  the  capture  of 
Rhodes,  the  desecration  of  churches  and  other  sacred 
objects,  and  a  perpetual  apprehension  of  invasion,  made 
the  name  of  Turk  a  terror  to  the  Greeks. 

Andronicus  Palaeologus  the  yoimger  strove  to  recover 
Nice,  in  Bithynia,  a  city  rendered  famous  by  the  great 
council  there  convened  by  Constantine ;  but  Orchan  was 
a  good  soldier,  unscrupulously  cimning,  as  well  as  brave, 
while  the  Greek,  although  brave,  was  but  imskilful,  and 
his  men  cowardly.  That  effort  failed ;  and  the  son  of 
Othman  raised  his  new  dominion  into  a  preponderance 
over  the  languishing  power  of  Byzantium  that  could  not 
be  long  resisted.  One  evidence  of  the  decline  of  this 
member  of  the  once  Eoman  empire  was  an  alliance  of 
Orchan  by  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Cantacuzene ; 
and,  for  a  short  time,  the  courts  of  Greece  and  Turkey 
might  be  seen  exchanging  visits  and  mingling  at  ban- 
quets in  Constantinople  and  at  Scutari,  as  the  Bosphorus 
done  seemed — but  only  seemed — ^to  separate  their 
territories. 

Murad  or  Amurath,  the  First,  and  Bajazet,  strength- 
ened the  dominion  won  for  their  family  by  Othman. 
The  barbarians  under  their  officers  multiplied  in  the 
provinces  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  and,  by  incessant 
skirmishing  rather  than  by  decisive  battles,  ate  out  the 
patience  and  courage  of  the  inhabitants. 

As  the  fifteenth  century  opened,  Bajazet  had  compelled 
the  Emperor  Manuel  to  sign  a  truce  of  ten  years,  pay 
tribute,  and  suffer  a  mosque  to  be  erected  in  his  own 
metropdlis.  But,  alas !  Constantinople  was  now  but  the 
metropolis  of  a  small  section  of  the  Thracian  province,  a 
state  as  insignificant  in  its  resources  as  it  was  diminutive 
in  extent.  And  again  the  Turk  would  have  swallowed 
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this  last  morsel  of  the  Greek  empire  if  he  had  not  been 
beaten  off  by  Tamerlane  the  Tartar,  a  eircmnstance  which 
gave  a  short  respite  to  the  infliction  of  the  doom. 

Adrianople  became,  in  fact,  the  European  metropolis 
of  Turkey,  as  Brousa  was  the  Asiatic.  There  Soleiman 
was  made  Emperor,  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  in  the 
year  1403.  There,  as  in  all  other  conquered  towns, 
mosques  were  built,  and  the  Mohammedan  worship  cele- 
brated. From  Adrianople,  after  killing  the  pretender,  Mus- 
tapha,  in  1425,  Amurath  II.  directed  the  incursions  of  his 
troops  across  the  Danube,  and,  to  punish  the  Vaivode  of 
Wallachia,  himself  crossed  that  river,  laid  waste  the 
province,  and  came  back  laden  with  spoil.  Such  power 
had  not  John  Palaeologus,  the  present  successor  of 
Constantine,  who  now  trusted  more  to  policy,  and  the 
effect  of  sowing  discord  among  his  enemies,  than  to  the 
honest  methods  of  self-defence  and  open  war. 

Amurath  had  laid  siege  to  Constantinople  in  the  year 
1422,  and  would  have  most  probably  accelerated  the  fall 
of  that  city  by  thirty  years,  if  the  report  of  the  revcjt  of 
another  Mustapha,  reputed  son  of  Mohammed  I.,  had  not 
compelled  him  to  retimi  into  Asia. 

After  failing  to  storm  Constantinople  by  means  of  his 
artillery,  the  powder  being  weak,  the  shot  no  more  than 
stones,  and  the  gunnery  rude,  like  that  of  the  Chinese,  he 
withdrew  for  the  time ;  but  refiised  to  make  peace  with 
the  citizens,  and  repelled  their  overtures.  They  then 
invited  Mustapha,  the  pretended  son  and  successor  of 
Mohammed  I.,  to  come  to  Constantinople,  and  accept 
their  alliance,  with  assistance  to  recover  the  Turkish 
dominions  for  himself.  He  came,  issued  proclamations, 
gained  adherents  among  the  Turks,  and,  with  a  mixed 
company  of  Turks  and  Greeks,  crossed  into  Asia,  and 
endeavoured  to  raise  an  insurrection.  But  Amurath 
employed  a  cunning  Turk  to  get  the  lad  into  his  power, 
and  then  deliver  him  to  be  strangled  with  a  bow- 
string. 

Seeing  his  enemies  free  from  domestic  trouble,   and 
apprehensive  of  another  invasion,  John  Palseologus  was 
glad  to  purchase  of  them  permission  to  reign  at  Constan- 
tinople for  an  annual  tribute  of  three  hundred  thousand 
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aspers.  By  this  payment,  and  the  stirrender  of  yet  more 
of  the  fragments  of  the  old  empire,  the  trembling  Greek 
had  some  opportunity  allowed  him  to  look  to  European 
Princes  and  to  the  Latin  Church  for  help  against  the 
Mussulmans,  by  whom,  it  was  feared,  Christendom  would 
be  wholly  subjugated,  and  Christianity,  such  as  it  then 
was,  utterly  extinguished,  unless  one  common  effort  could 
be  made  to  turn  the  tide  of  conquest. 

How  ineffectual  were  those  helps  to  prevent  the 
extinction  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  we  shall  shortly  see. 

BIETH  AND  INPANCT. 

Somewhere  in  the  mountains  of  Zoga,  in  Bulgaria^ 
Amurath  had  a  strong  castle,  which  also  served  him  and 
his  seragHo  for  a  place  of  retreat,  from  Adrianople,  in  the 
heat  of  summer.  In  this  castle,  in  the  year  1431,*  a 
second  son  was  bom  to  the  Sultan,  and  received  the  name 
of  Mohanmied. 

The  birth  of  this  boy  seems  to  have  caused  him  high 
delight ;  for  he  forthwith  went  into  Adrianople,  ordered  a 
new  coinage  of  aspers  t  in  honour  of  the  event,  and 
directed  the  foundations  of  a  more  splendid  mosque  to  be 
laid  in  the  city ;  and,  in  the  citadel,  those  of  a  handsome 
palace.  These  orders  being  given,  the  happy  father 
returned  to  the  mountains,  and  either  there,  or  in 
Adrianople,  or  at  Brousa,  spent  five  years  at  least  in  the 
luxury  of  his  court,  with  very  little  interruption,  com- 
mitting military  operations  to  the  care  of  Pashas,  and 
probably  bestowing  much  attention  on  the  child  of  his 
hope,  whose  earliest  years  would  thus  be  fraught  with 
memories  of  a  loving  father;  and  the  exploits  of  this 
father  would  be  the  constant  theme  whereon  the  affection 
or  servility  of  all  around  would  equally  delight  to  dwell. 
This  father,  as  will  soon  appear,  was  ready  to  abdicate 
the  crown  in  favour  of  this  favourite  son,  and  even  with 
excessive  haste  endeavoured  to  thrust  him  out  into  the 
field ;  and  it  would  therefore  be  incongruous  to  imagine 

*  I  give  thig  date  from  the  "Annales  Turcici,"  edited  by  Leun- 
davius. 
t  A  small  coin,  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  them  to  a  piastre. 
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that  pains  were  not  taken  to  exalt  the  child's  imagination 
by  the  recitation  of  at  least  the  most  recent  and  most 
important  victory. 


FALL   OF   THESSALONICA. 

The  Therma  of  Macedonia,  now  called  Saloniki, — ^the 
ancient  Thessalonica, — had  invited  the  cupidity  of  the 
Tm-ks,  and,  although  strongly  fortified,  its  inhabitants 
could  not  hope  that  their  feeble  master  would  find  mili- 
tary or  naval  succours  enough  to  avail  himself  of  its 
fortifications.  The  Greeks,  therefore,  had  sold  Thessa- 
lonica to  the  Venetians,  and  placed  it  under  the  protection 
of  that  wealthy  and  spirited  republic. 

"  How  far  " — Sultan  Murad  asked  his  Viziers — "  How 
far  is  Thessalonica  from  Adrian  ople  ?  "  They  told  him 
that  it  was  distant  somewhat  less  than  four  days'  jour- 
ney ;  and  to  this  he  rejoined,  "  O  servants  of  God !  why 
do  ye  sit  here  idle  ?  Get  ready  to  fight  as  quickly  as 
you  can."  In  obedience  to  his  command  they  prepared 
bombards  and  battering  machines,  and  directed  ships 
to  be  brought  from  Gallipoli.*  And  war  itself  was 
proclaimed  in  order  to  propagate  the  religion  of 
Mohammed.f 

Not  to  allow  the  Venetians  time  to  estabhsh  them- 
selves in  Thessalonica,  Amurath  marched  thither,  erected 
engines,  and  put  forth  all  his  powers  and  all  his 
ingenuity  for  the  capture  of  the  city.  But  the  walls 
were  too  strong  for  him.  Artillery,  of  which  he  had 
made  a  rough  and  imperfect  trial  in  the  siege  of  Constan- 
tinople nine  or  ten  years  before,  had  not  afforded  him  the 
help  which  it  was  yet  to  render  in  better-instructed 
hands ;  and  Turkish  artisans  could  not  produce  fabrics 
like  those  which  Richard  I.,  Philip  Augustus,  and  Louis 
IX.  had  planted  before  the  cities  of  the  East.  The 
besiegers  were  repelled  by  the  arrow-shot  that  a  com- 
bined army  of  Thessalonians  and  Venetians  rained  from 
the  ramparts ;  but  the  Turk,  well  accustomed  to  handle  a 

*  This  place  was  taken  by  Amurath  in  the  year  1423. 
+  Leunclaviua  :  Hist.  Musulmana  Turcorum,  lib.  xiv, 
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key  that  would  open  any  city  of  Greece,  employed  it  to 
unlock  the  gates  of  Thessalonica. 

Some  of  the  householders,  corrupted  hy  offer  of  gold, 
dug  mines  from  their  own  dwellings  imder  the  city-^walls, 
and  were  carrying  on  their  suhterranean  labour  to  a  very 
great  extent,  when  the  Venetians  detected  and  seized  a 
few  of  them.  But  the  corruption  was  too  far  spread.  A 
crowd  of  traitors  dropped  from  the  walls  into  the  enemy's 
arms  ;  and  another  numerous  company,  blinded  with  lust 
of  gold,  getting  possession  of  the  castle,  discharged  arrows 
upon  their  own  townsmen.  Strangers*  clambered  up 
the  walls,  rushed  through  the  streets,  and  began  to 
pillage  the  city,  even  before  Amurath  could  enter.  The 
traitors  let  him  in,  and  the  Venetian  garrison,  terrified  at 
the  treason,  precipitated  themselves  to  the  shore,  filled 
the  galleys,  and  sailed  away  to  relate  the  perfidy  of  their 
venal  aUies. 

An  eye-witness  of  all  that  passed  in  Thessalonica,t 
while  he  veils  the  shame  of  his  fellow-citizens,  relates  the 
gradual  advances  of  the  enemy,  and  the  incidents  which 
preceded  and  followed  the  catastrophe.  We  may  dwell 
for  a  few  moments  on  his  description,  as  presenting  a 
scene  that  was,  in  some  degree,  repeated  whenever  a 
European  city  fell  before  the  Turks. 

Amurath  refused  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  new 
masters  of  Thessalonica,  although  they  had  sent  many 
urgent  invitations ;  and  the  return  of  every  successive 
embassy  brought  increasing  reason  for  alarm.  An  ancient 
Governor,  whom  they  aft'ectionately  regarded  as  their 
"  shepherd,"  died  overwhelmed  with  anxiety,  after  telling 
them  that  he  had  foreseen  the  ruin  of  their  city  in  a 
vision  of  a  deserted  palace,  where  a  voice  pursued  him 
through  every  apartment,  saying  that  it  would  fall,  and 
bidding  him  escape  the  ruin. 

Common  peril  made  the  inhabitants  forget  their  dif- 
ferences, and  men,  women,  and  children,  Latins,  Greeks, 
and  Jews,  mingled  in  promiscuous  companies  to  bewail 

*  — v6^Av5af.  Chalcocondyles,  lib.  v.  The  name  usually  given 
by  this  author  to  the  Turkish  Azapies. 

f  Joaimis  AnagnosUe  de  extremo  Thessalonicensi   Excidio  Nar« 
ratio.     Leone  Allatio  Inteiprete.     Venetiis,  \T6d, 
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his  death,  and  to  consult  concerning  the  impending  ruin  ; 
the  more  timid  advising  an  immediate  surrender,  and  the 
bolder  endeavouring  to  persuade  themselves  that  Thessa- 
lonica  was  too  strongly  fortified  to  yield. 

One  day  a  messenger  came  panting  into  the  city  to 
say  that  Amurath  was  approaching  with  a  numerous 
army.  While  they  were  incredulous  with  fear,  another 
came  and  declared^  on  oath,  that  the  enemy  was  not  far 
distant. 

This  drove  them  to  the  gates  and  walls ;  and  as  the 
Turks,  cumbered  with  rude  artillery,  tents,  and  engines, 
could  not  make  a  very  rapid  advance,  there  was  time  to 
close  up  openings  in  the  ramparts,  bring  heaps  of  stones 
to  be  dropped  on  the  besiegers,  calculate  the  space  to  be 
covered,  and  ascertain  that  the  number  of  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms  was  far  too  small  for  adequate  defence. 
It  was  also  observed  that  no  small  proportion  of  the  poor 
were  half-starved,  and  utterly  omequal  to  the  fatigues 
of  war.  But  the  Venetians  proffered  their  wealth  to  help 
the  poor.  A  market  was  furnished  with  provisions  in 
the  centre  of  the  city,  beyond  arrow-shot,  and  the  multi- 
tude made  the  churches  ring  with  clamorous  prayers  to 
God  and  to  the  martyr  Theodora,  their  guardian  saint. 
After  a  few  days,  a  third  scout  brought  intelligence 
that  a  neighbouring  plain  was  covered  with  the  Turkish 
army,  but  was  too  small  for  their  encampment.  Next 
morning,  at  early  dawn,  a  party  of  men,  without  standard 
or  martial  array,  came  from  Amurath  to  invite  the 
citizens  to  surrender,  and  spare  themselves  the  conse- 
quences of  an  assault ;  but  they  were  suffered  to  deliver 
the  overture  outside  the  gate,  and  to  return  without  an 
answer,  and  could  only  say  that  they  had  heard  shouts 
of  defiance  from  the  walls. 

Without  waiting  a  moment,  he  gave  the  command  to 
march ;  his  host  appeared  in  motion  towards  the  city, 
and  their  hoarse  voices  soimded  like  the  buzzing  of  a 
swarm  of  angry  bees  just  issuing  from  the  hive  to  Sol  their 
stings  in  some  idler  that  had  presumed  to  vex  them. 

Their  tents  were  quickly  pitched  aroimd  the  city,  and 
the  heights  covered,  \mtil  there  was  not  a  foot  of  groimd 
imoccupied  by  men.     The  battlements  of  Thessalonica 
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were  also  manned ;  but  the  arrangement  of  the  defenders 
showed  that  their  Venetian  masters  felt  imable  to  trust 
them.  Foreigners  were  chosen  to  be  sentinels.  Day 
passed  after  day,  while  troops  of  camels  constantly  arrived 
with  provisions  and  ammunition,  and  machines  rose  out- 
side the  walls,  terrible  for  size  and  number ;  although  not 
so  much  as  a  stone  was  cast  from  them,  and  it  seemed  as 
if  Amurath  was  coolly  making  preparation  to  carry  the 
city  by  one  overwhelming  onslaught. 

Instead  of  doing  this,  he  sent  heralds  to  offer  the 
inhabitants  liberty,  if  they  would  peacefully  surrender,  or 
to  threaten  vengeance  on  the  least  resistance.  But  no 
answer  was  given.  Then  arrows  were  thrown  into  the 
city,  bearing  letters ;  and  it  must  have  been  these  letters 
that  induct  so  many  Greeks  to  betray  the  place  which 
their  Venetian  protectors  could  neither  find  strength  to 
defend,  nor  decision  to  deliver  to  an  invincible  enemy. 

Small  parties,  at  first,  annoyed  the  defenders  with 
partial  attacks,  and  here  and  there  scaled  the  wall,  at 
night,  at  an  unguarded  point ;  but  only  just  enough  to 
keep  the  people  in  a  state  of  constant  fear,  and  to  show 
how  easily  the  multitude  of  besiegers  could  crush  them 
altogether,  if  they  chose.  Spies,  too,  crept  out,  stole 
through  the  camp,  and  were  suffered  to  return  with 
terrific  intelligence  of  the  power  and  preparations  of  the 
enemy;  and  at  length  they  reported  that  a  general 
assault  would  be  made  next  morning.  This  (^adful 
announcement  was  made  about  sunset,  precisely  in  time 
to  provide  a  night  of  sleepless  and  eadiausting  terror. 
The  Turks  rested  in  their  tents.  The  Thessalonians 
roamed  the  street,  wasting  their  spirits  in  imbecile  frenzy, 
or  crowded  the  churches,  calling  upon  God  and  Theodora. 
The  Venetians  did  their  best  to  guard  the  port,  ready  to 
cover  the  galleys  with  their  archery,  in  case  that  the 
Turks  attempted  to  set  them  on  fire,  and  so  cut  off  the 
means  of  a  retreat.  But  through  the  whole  night  the 
bowmen  were  gradually  deserting ;  and  at  morning  dawn 
the  citizens  were  appalled  to  see  the  battlements  in  many 
parts  deserted,  without  a  man  to  guard  them. 

At  the  dawn  of  day  the  Turks  began  decisive  opera- 
tions. Engines,  full  of  men,  were  rolled  in  for  the 
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assault,  and,  from  within  the  city,  men,  and  women  too, 
desperate,  rushed  up  to  the  ramparts,  and  began  to  throw 
down  heavy  stones  upon  the  myriads  of  Turks  that  were 
all  at  once  loosening  the  very  foimdations  of  the  walls. 
The  women,  for  a  time,  did  wonders.  They  rolled  down 
heavy  stones  upon  the  Turks,  who  died  by  hundreds  at 
their  hands,  while  the  men  wounded  hundreds  more  with 
an  incessant  discharge  of  arrows,  and  provoked  a  deadly 
return  from  the  whole  body  of  besiegers.  Amurath, 
seeing  that  a  simultaneous  demolition  of  the  entire 
circuit  of  the  wall  could  not  be  accomphshed,  changed 
his  method  of  attack,  and  directed  strong  detachments  to 
concentrate  their  force,  first  on  one  side  of  the  city,  and 
then  on  another,  offering  rich  rewards  to  all  that  would 
contribute  to  make  a  breach  by  removing  a  single  stone, 
and  richer  still  to  the  first  man  that  would  mount  the 
breach.  Beaten  down  by  thick  showers  of  every  kind 
of  missile,  the  weary  and  undisciplined  crowd  gave  way. 
Some  fainted  with  exhaustion,  many  expired  from  wounds 
innumerable,  and  the  remainder  betook  themselves  to 
places  of  concealment. 

A  bold  Mussulman  appeared  on  the  wall,  at  an  angle 
of  the  tower  of  Trigonius,  cut  off  the  head  of  a  wounded 
Venetian  soldier,  threw  it  into  the  city,  and,  while  his 
appearance  spread  panic  in  that  neighbourhood,  scaling- 
ladders  were  applied,  and  the  sound,  of  Turkish  drums 
announced  that  Thessalonica  was  taken.  On  all  sides 
of  the  city  the  Turks  climbed  over  the  battered  fortifica- 
tions, and  ran  to  open  the  gates  for  Amurath  and  his 
army,  who  marched  in  without  resistance. 

"  And  you  might  see  them,  like  swarms  of  bees,  or  like 
hordes  of  wild  beasts,  crowding  in  at  the  gates,  yelling  as 
they  came,  and  threatening  death,  until  their  men  and 
horses  filled  the  city.  Sacred  temples,  divine  monas- 
teries, streets,  houses,  all  was  full  of  them ;  and  then 
they  took  in  hand  their  dreadful  work.  They  fell  on 
us,"  says  the  narrator,  "  like  ravening  wolves,  greedy  to 
spoil  us  of  everything.  For,  during  the  fight,  Amurath 
had  told  them  that,  when  the  city  was  taken,  every  man 
should  have  all  that  he  could  find,  and  keep  it  for  his 
own.  They  seized  on  men,  women,  youths,  and  drove 
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them  off,  leashed  together  like  beasts,  into  the  camp, 
while  the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  women,  the  aged  and 
the  noble,  unbm-ied  as  they  fell,  were  abandoned  to  the 
dogs  and  rultures.  For  the  enemy,  fearing  to  leave  a 
multitude  of  people  in  the  city,  made  haste  to  deliver 
them  to  their  comrades  in  the  tents,  lest  the  stronger 
ones  should  offer  them  resistance.'*  These  all  imagined 
that  they  were  led  away  to  death,  and  great  was  their 
lamentation  as  the  nearest  relatives  were  torn  asunder. 

"  Those  who  first  entered  the  city  soon  exhausted  the 
greatest  part  of  the  spoil,  both  of  men  and  money ;  and, 
while  this  was  going  on,  seven  thousand  persons,  of  all 
ages,  were  left  bound  in  the  camp,  and  a  price  set  upon 
each.  There  was  wailing  and  lamentation  everywhere. 
There  lay  sucking  babes,  snatched  out  of  their  mothers* 
arms,  weeping  piteously ;  and  there  were  mothers,  tearing 
their  hair,  their  faces  covered  with  tears  and  blood, 
shrieking  for  their  babes.  Men  came  searching  for  their 
wives ;  women  seeking  for  their  husbands,  with  tears 
that  spoke  more  than  words,  went  silently  about  the 
camp.  Children  came  running  to  find  parents  they  had 
lost;  and  parents,  too,  impelled  by  natural  affection, 
pierced  the  air  with  cries  when  they  could  only  find 
children  that  were  not  their  own.  Many  young  ladies, 
who  had  never  before  been  suffered  to  quit  their  parents' 
houses,  were  bound  by  rude  hands,  and  shut  up  in  tents, 
together  with  captured  men."  Monks  and  nuns,  too, 
were  dragged  from  their  voluntary  solitude,  and  their 
terror  and  simplicity  were  very  amusing  to  the  Turks. 

But  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  although  the 
Turks  did  sack  the  city,  and  make  seven  thousand  prison- 
ers, most  of  whom  were  sold  for  slaves,  and  the  remainder 
given  to  their  Mends  on  ransom,  not  even  this  writer, 
who  seems  to  omit  nothing  that  could  be  truly  told, 
charges  them  with  those  outrageous  excesses  which 
usually  furnish  so  large  a  part  of  similar  narratives. 
They  did  not  kill  after  the  battle.  While  women  suffered 
the  distress  inseparable  from  such  a  condition,  they  were 
not  subjected  to  the  brutality  too  frequently  committed 
by  a  victorious  soldiery.  Amurath  claimed  none  of  the 
booty  for  himself;  but,  after  having  made  sure  of  the 
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city,  he  invited  all  who  chose,  being  yet  free,  to  return  to 
their  own  dwellings.  The  churches  he  emptied  of  those 
objects  of  idolatry  which  dishonour  the  name  of  Christi- 
anity, and  some  of  them  he  converted  into  mosques ;  but 
others  he  gave  back  to  the  original  inhabitants.  The 
body  of  the  martyr  Theodora  was  taken  from  its  shrine, 
for  the  sake  of  the  gold  and  jewels  that  adorned  it,  and 
chopped  into  pieces  with  a  very  natural  contempt, 
although  the  Turks  are  said  to  have  stolen  an  aromatic 
unguent  in  which  it  lay,  in  a  belief  that  it  possessed  some 
extraordinary  healing  power;  and,  as  the  people  had 
deposited  money  in  the  reliquaries,  the  conquerors  broke 
them  open  for  the  sake  of  their  contents. 

This  war  was  as  imjust  as  are  all  wars  of  ambition,  and 
equally  incapable  of  palliation ;  but  it  had  none  of  the 
disgusting  horrors  of  crusade,  where  every  fighting  pilgrim 
believed  himself  meritorious  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  hatred  that  burned  within  him  towards  the  infidel. 

It  was  from  this  easy  conquest  that  Amurath  returned 
to  his  moimtain-castle  in  time  to  witness  the  birth  of 
Mohammed ;  and,  during  the  years  of  comparative  quiet 
which  I  have  noted,  his  Pashas  were  gradually  opening 
the  way  to  possession  of  new  territory. 

BDUCATIOir. 

When  Mohammed  had  passed  his  seventh  year,  his 
father  caused  him  and  his  elder  brother,  Aladin,  to  be 
circumcised  with  great  solemnity.  According  to  estab- 
lished custom,  the  child  must  have  been  delivered  into 
the  care  of  tutors  on  entering  his  fiffch  year,  to  be 
instructed  in  the  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  Koran,  and 
especially  the  unity  of  God;  to  be  taught  that  the 
Divine  Being  has  neither  father,  nor  mother,  nor  child- 
ren, nor  does  he  eat,  drink,  or  sleep  ;  but  lives  eternally, 
without  needing  the  use  of  any  of  his  creatures ;  and  that 
there  is  no  one  who  resembles  the  one  God  in  divine 
majesty  and  omnipotence. 

The  day  for  circumcision  having  come,  if  the  father 
was  able  to  provide  so  expensive  an  entertainment, — and 
in  the  present  case  there  could  be  no  question  that  the 
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feasting  would  be  royal, — an  ox,  a  sheep,  and  a  hen  were  to 
be  killed.  An  egg  was  put  into  the  hen,  the  hen  into  the 
sheep,  the  sheep  into  the  ox,  and  the  whole  mass  being 
roasted  thus,  it  was  brought  forth,  smoking,  in  honour 
of  the  day.  After  dinner  the  child  was  subjected  to  the 
painftd  ceremony ;  and  afterwards,  by  way  of  making  him 
compensation  for  the  siiffering,  the  guests  crowded  to  the 
father's  house  with  costly  gifts  of  silk  dresses,  silver  cups, 
money,  horses,  toys,  and  jewels.* 

No  doubt  there  was  high  importance  attached  to  the 
due  fulfilment  of  each  particular  ceremony,  and  the  good 
fortune  of  the  boy  would  be  expected  to  bear  some 
proportion  to  the  scrupulous  perfection  of  the  superstition 
with  which  he  was  admitted  into  the  society  of  "  true 
beHevera." 

Yet  they  say  that  the  education  of  this  boy  was  any- 
thing but  superstitious,  whatever  ceremony  may  have 
been  exhibited  for  the  gratification  of  the  vulgar.  Per- 
haps his  religious  instruction  was  quickly  finished.  The 
doctrine  just  recited — which  would  have  been  very  good 
if  well  interpreted,  and  if  the  truth  which  it  contained 
were  not  stated  invidiously  with  allusion  to  some  of  the 
most  precious  verities  of  Christianity — could  soon  be 
inculcated;  but  this  comprehended  but  a  small  part  of 
what  his  masters  taught  young  Mohammed.  Indeed  it 
is  not  easy  to  believe  that  his  teachers  were  not  Greeks. 

Phranza,t  master  of  the  robes  to  the  Emperors  John 
and  Constantine,  and  also  ambassador  to  the  Turkish 
court,  and  one  who  knew  the  Sultan  well,  says  that, 
when  he  came  to  the  throne  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen, 
"he  was  equal  with  a  veteran  chief  in  marshalling  an 
army ;  and  that,  though  but  a  child,  he  seemed  to  carry 
the  wisdom  of  old  age,  with  an  air  of  extreme  prudence. 
He  was  diligent  and  ready.  He  showed  great  kindness 
to  learned  men ;  for  he  was  himself  not  ignorant  of 
letters,  and  in  the  science  of  astrology  had  made  no 
ordinary  progress.  He  delighted  in  constant  reading, 
and  perused  the  life  and  deeds  of  Alexander  of  Macedon, 
of  Octavian   Csesar,   of  Ck)nstantine  the  Great,  and  of 

*  Loniceri  Chronica  Turcica,  torn.  L,  pars  ii.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  24. 
t  Geo.  Phranzas,  Protovestiarii,  Chronicon.,  lib.  i.^  cap.  33. 
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Theodosuis  the  Great,  Emperors  of  Constantinople.  He 
narrowly  investigated  the  means  by  which  he  might 
excel  his  predecessors  in  glory,  and  extend  the  boundaries 
of  his  empire."  "  He  knew  five  languages  besides  his 
own, — ^Arabic,  Greek,  Latin,  Chaldee,  and  Persian."  The 
Chaldee,  if  it  were  Hebrew,  might  serve  him  for  corre- 
spondence with  the  eastern  Jews ;  *  the  Arabic  would 
enable  him  to  converse  with  Mussulmans  from  Mecca  itself, 
while  the  Persian  ambassador,  or  spy,  could  have  a  private 
audience,  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  ecclesiastics  might, 
with  the  like  facility,  present  their  supplications,  or  place 
their  intelligence  at  his  service.  Such  an  education  was 
rare,  almost  without  parallel ;  and  for  Mohammed  it 
must  have  been  invaluable. 

Astrology  served  to  feed  his  ambition ;  and  he  divined, 
in  the  motions  of  the  stars,  conquest  of  Kings,  and 
acquisition  of  kingdoms.  But,  in  those  times,  no  pursuit 
was  followed  with  greater  avidity  by  those  who  aimed 
the  highest,  and,  whether  under  mitre,  tiara,  or  crown,  in 
Christian  or  in  pagan,  wisdom  was  not  accounted  perfect 
until  astrology  had  filled  the  circle  of  sciences.  Our 
Turk  would  not  have  been  qualified  to  compete  with 
the  intelligence  of  what  was  then  called  Christian  society, 
nor  could  he  have  understood  the  language  of  any  court, 
without  initiation  into  the  starry  mysteries.  We  must, 
therefore,  acknowledge  that  his  education  was  unusually 
liberal,  even  for  a  Monarch ;  and  that  it  was  adapted  to 
the  probable  exigencies  of  his  future  government  over  an 
Asiatic  and  European  empire,  and  of  his  intercourse,  in 
war  or  peace,  with  Princes  and  Prelates,  both  of  the 
eastern  and  the  western  worlds. 

A  collection  of  letters,  under  the  title  of  "  Epistles 
of  the  Great  Turk,"  was  published  in  Latin  by  one 
Laudivius,  of  Jerusalem,t  at  a  time  when  efforts  were 
made  to  get  up  a  crusade  against  him,  and,  if  they  were 

*  "  Chaldee,"  in  the  Latin  of  a  Jesuit  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
(Pontanus,)  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  language  properly  so  called. 
The  scholars  of  the  Propaganda  gave  this  name  to  Ethiopic. 

f  Epistolie  Magni  Turci  k  Laudivio  Equite  Hierosolymitano  editae. 
— Without  place  or  date ;  but  known  to  have  been  printed  at  Treviso, 
in,  or  about,  the  year  1471.     There  is  a  Roman  edition  of  1473. 
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genuine,  would  scarcely  serve  to  justify  the  eulogy 
implied  in  the  account  of  his  education  given  by  Phranza. 
But  I  dare  not  credit  them  for  genuine.  They  are  either 
much  disguised  in  translation,  or  they  never  bore  the 
marks  of  oriental  composition.  "The  Grreat  Turk  '*  and 
his  correspondents,  from  the  Shah  of  Persia  to  the  Pope, 
the  Venetians,  and  the  magistrates  of  Italy,  whoever 
they  may  be,  are  all  made  to  speak  in  the  same  style, 
which  is  exceedingly  vapid,  and  an  answer  is  made  to  be 
forthcoming  to  each  letter  with  incredible  pimctuality. 

eBEEKS  Ajny  latins. 

Contemporary  with  the  boyhood  of  Mohammed  were 
events  that  suggest  abimdant  lessons  of  wisdom  to  the 
Christian  church,  and  that  will  ever  stand  conspicuous 
among  the  landmarks  of  history.  We  leave  our  young 
hero,  therefore,  to  learn  languages  and  divination  m  the 
castle  of  Zoga,  or  in  the  palace  of  Adrianople,  or  to  attend 
his  father  in  warlike  expeditions.  At  those  times  he  might 
look  abroad  on  the  world  of  nominal  Christianity,  and 
observe  how  timorously  the  descendants  of  those  who 
wasted  so  much  blood  in  successive  expeditions  to  recover 
the  "  Holy  Sepulchre  "  conducted  themselves  when  the 
city  of  the  first  Christian  Emperor  was  in  danger,  and 
while  the  Turks  were  threatening  to  sweep  away  the  very 
name  of  Christian  from  the  lands  which  had  been  won 
from  classic  fame  to  the  dominion  of  the  Church. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  although  the  romance  of  a 
pilgrimage  to  Palestine  could  once  agitate  European 
society  from  palace  to  cabin,  the  policy  which  dictated 
united  resistance  to  that  great  Mussulman  invasion  could 
hardly  make  itself  felt,  except  so  far  as  Turkish  inroads 
and  Moorish  ascendancy  provoked  resistance,  just  where 
they  were  close  at  hand.  The  court  of  Eome  still 
yearned  for  possession  of  Jerusalem,  to  which  no  coun- 
try of  Europe  could  lay  a  just  claim,  and  exacted  some 
contributions  for  a  defensive  war  against  the  Turks ;  but 
people  in  general  scarcely  regarded  the  calamities  of 
eastern  Europe  as  of  sufficient  consequence  to  call  forth 
a  crusade. 
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The  Emperors  had  sent  forth  appeals  from  Constant!', 
nople  to  their  crowned  brethren  in  the  west,  but  without 
any  considerable  success ;  and  just  at  the  time  when  our 
history  begins,  (a.d.  1431,)  John  Palseologns,  after  vainly 
supplicating  Sigismund,  dispatched  an  embassy  to  implore 
the  help  of  Pope  Martin  V.,  as  became  one  who  boasted 
of  the  title  of  Universal  Bishop,  and  might  almost 
deserve  it,  if  he  could  overlook  or  heal  the  schism  of 
the  Greeks.  But  these  ambassadors  must  have  heard 
the  daily  tales  of  scandal  that  enlivened  the  horde  of 
lesser  ecclesiastics  around  the  Vatican,  and  learned  that 
the  Pope  regnant  was  devoting  his  most  fervent  zeal 
to  enrich  his  nephews ;  and  in  a  few  months  it  became 
notorious  through  the  world  that  three  of  them,  Car- 
dinal Prospero  Colonna,  Antonio,  Prince  of  Salerno,  and 
Edoardo,  Count  of  Celano,  had  pocketed  the  treasure 
amassed  by  their  tmcle  for  a  crusade  against  the  Turks, 
and  that  they  had  transferred  to  their  own  palaces  a  large 
quantity  of  jewels  and  other  precious  objects  from  the 
apostolic  palace  and  other  holy  places.  The  ambassadors, 
if  they  had  but  waited  a  little,  might  have  seen  the  next 
Pope,  Eugenius  IV.,  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  inferior 
instruments  of  peculation,  who  had  assisted  to  empty  the 
Papal  coffers,  by  putting  more  than  two  hundred  of  them 
to  death.*  For  this,  however,  Constantinople  was  none 
the  better. 

Meanwhile  the  newly-coined  aspers  of  the  Ottomans 
were  lavished  by  Amurath  to  buy  off  the  allegiance  of 
the  Greeks,  and  to  procure  traitorous  admission  into  their 
cities. 

A  long  schism  of  the  Papacy  itself  had  left  Martin  V. 
sole  possessor;  but  so  disunited  were  the  sons  of  the 
Church,  after  the  dissension  of  more  than  half  a  century, 
that  the  factions,  even  then  in  arms  within  the  walls  of 
Rome,  quickly  set  up  their  anti-Popes  again.  To  the 
Church  thus  rended  and  corrupted  the  falling  empire  was 
driven  by  despair  to  pray  for  help. 

But  even  if  the  court  of  Rome  had  been  in  perfect 
peace,  if  the  Princes  of  the  Church   could  have  been 
purified  (for  that  time)  from  love   of  pelf,  if  all  the 
*  Miintoii,  Annali  d'ltalia.    Anno  Mccccxxxi. 
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European  states  had  been  as  closely  united  as  they  were 
bitterly  jealous  of  each  other,  and  if  the  chief  of  them, 
like  France  and  England,  had  not  alternated,  for  ages, 
between  hollow  peace  and  open  war,  even  then  one 
insuperable  difficulty  would  have  remamed.  The  Greeks 
did  not  acknowledge  the  Pope  to  be  their  lord.  The 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  dared  to  boast  of  an  inde- 
pendent hierarchy.  So  long  as  that  occasion  of  enmity 
continued,  the  cities  of  Greece  might  fall  daily  under  the 
edge  of  the  scymetar,  or  sink  under  the  weight  of  Turkish 
gold,  and  resisting  patriots  might  perish  by  myriads  in 
flood  and  field ;  but  the  sovereigns  of  Western  Europe 
durst  not  offend  the  Bishop  of  Rome  by  sending  succour 
to  a  people  that  owned  his  rival  as  their  spiritual  chief. 

The  Venetians,  indeed,  ever  honourably  independent, 
dared  to  hold  Mendly  correspondence  with  the  reputed 
schismatics  of  the  East,  and,  having  an  interest  in  Greece, 
they  were  at  this  very  time  contaibuting  to  divert  the 
troops  of  Amurath  from  Constantinople  by  warlike  opera- 
tions in  the  Dardanelles,  where  they  attacked  a  castle 
built  by  the  Emir  Suleiman,  and,  after  much  fighting, 
took  it.  Checked  by  their  valour,  Amurath  condescended 
to  make  peace  with  them,  although  he  had  lately  refused 
it  to  Thessalonica.  But  after  they  left  the  castle  in  his 
hands  again,  he  thought  fit  to  rase  it  to  the  ground.* 

OYEBTTJBEB  FOB  XTinON. 

In  order  to  comprehend  an  important  passage  of  our 
history,  we  must  resume  the  narrative  at  an  earlier  point 
of  time. 

The  Council  of  Constance  undertook  two  labours.  The 
first  was  to  extinguish  the  light  kindled  in  Bohemia  by 
John  Huss  ;  and  the  second  was  to  end  the  schism  of  the 
Papacy  by  electing  some  one  Pope  to  supersede  the  anti- 
Popes.  For  the  pacification  of  Bohemia  they  burnt  John 
Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  ;  yet  Bohemia  was  not  paci- 
fied. For  the  preservation  of  the  Popedom  they  made  a 
conclave  at  Constance,  and  elected  a  new  Pope,  who  took 
the  name  of  Martin  V.     The  notion  of  a  imion  with  the 

*  Hist.  Mussulmaiia  Turoorum.    Lib.  zir. 
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Greek  Cliurch  was  incidentally  suggested,  and  a  sort  of 
deputation  from  the  East  appeared  at  Constance;  but 
nothing  was  concluded  in  Council,  nor  does  any  proposal 
for  a  reconciliation  appear  in  the  Acts. 

At  Constantinople,  however,  a  union  was  desired, 
because  necessary  to  set  the  Latin  Princes  free  to  sup- 
port the  small  remnant  of  the  empire  against  the  Turks ; 
and  no  sooner  did  the  newly-elected  Pontiff  reach  Rome, 
than  he  found  an  agent  of  the  Greek  Emperor  awaiting  his 
arrival,  not  accredited,  indeed,  but  sent  to  open  the  way, 
if  possible,  for  more  effective  correspondence.  This  was 
a  Greek  Priest,  known  as  "Happy  John"  (Evdaifxav- 
Icmwrjs).  He  declared  his  object  to  be  a  union  of  the  two 
Churches  in  one  confession  under  the  Pope.  The  scheme 
absorbed  all  his  thoughts;  and  he  spared  no  pains  in 
impressing  his  own  views  on  every  one  he  met.  The 
Cardinals  courted  his  company;  and  Martin  himself, 
qmte  willing  to  signalise  his  pontificate  by  gathering  the 
eastern  schismatics  into  the  Roman  fold,  showed  the  man 
special  favour.  One  Andrew  of  Rhodes  now  joined  Happy 
John  in  the  same  commission,  and  thus  the  two  consti- 
tuted an  embassy  to  the  court  of  Rome.  Their  mission 
was  discharged  in  free  conversations  with  the  Pope  and 
others ;  but  no  one  was  bound  by  their  proposals. 

Some  singular  tokens  of  good- will  signified  the  Pope's 
readiness  to  fraternise  with  the  Patriarch.  He  confided 
two  very  noble  ladies  to  the  care  of  Happy  John,  by  him 
to  be  conveyed  to  Constantinople,  and  there  united  in 
marriage  with  two  illustrious  Greeks ;  difference  of  reh- 
gion,  in  that  case,  being  no  impediment.  And,  to  fore- 
shadow more  substantial  favours,  the  Pope  offered  plenary 
indulgence  to  as  many  as  would  take  up  arms  and  go  to 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  there  to  defend  the  Peloponnesus 
against  the  invasion  of  barbarians.  But  no  one  volun- 
teered to  keep  guard  at  the  Hexamiliimi.*  The  Papal 
defence  profited  the  Peloponnesus  nothing,t  against  the 

*  A  fortification  about  sis  miles  in  length. 

+  "Hritryf  rotrovrov  ainh  ^vT^o-ev,  h^rov  KaX  tvov  ffKiAj   says  the 
historian  of  the  Council  of  Florence,  an  actor  in  the  transactions  which 
I  am  now  to  describe,  and  whom  I  follow,  Sylvester  Syropulus,  whose 
work  was  published  by  Dr.  Creyghton,  Hags  Comitis,  1660. 
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Turks,  who  soon  swarmed,  like  rats,  over  the  defenceless 
bulwarks  of  the  land. 

The  happy  diplomatist  brought  back  letters  from  the 
Pope  to  the  Emperor  and  Patriarch,  which  he  had  the 
honour  of  dehvering  in  person ;  and  he  appHed  himself 
diligently  to  inform  the  Patriarch  of  the  fine  disposition 
of  his  natural  antagonist  in  the  West.  Thirty  years,  it 
was  observed,  had  passed  away  since  just  one  line  of 
written  communication  had  come  direct  from  Bome,  and 
that  line  was  but  of  slight  account ;  but  the  letter  now 
brought  was  worthy  of  most  grateful  reception,  inasmuch 
as  therein  the  Pope  condescended  to  address  the  Patriarch 
as  "Archbishop  of  New  Rome,"  and  his  "brother." 
"  Patriarch  of  the  Constantinopolitans,"  indeed,  he  called 
him,  not  of  Constantinople, — of  the  people,  not  of  the 
territory  ;  but  few  persons  were  in  a  mood  to  be  critical 
over  words,  and  the  Emperor  and  Patriarch  both  made 
haste  to  return  thanks  in  writing  for  the  singular  kind- 
ness. At  the  same  time  they  proposed  a  G^eneral  Council 
for  the  union  of  the  Churches,  and  suggested  that  it 
should  be  holden  at  Constantinople,  or  in  some  other  city 
of  eastern  Europe.  And  some  time  afterwards  the  Pope 
sent  an  answer  to  that  proposal,  freely  consenting  that 
such  a  Council  should  be  convened  there. 

Just  as  the  scheme  was  on  the  verge  of  accomplishment, 
and  a  messenger  was  in  the  city  holding  conference  with 
Joseph  the  Patriarch  and  with  the  Emperor,  in  order  to  fix 
the  place  of  meeting,  Amurath  approached  Constantinople, 
and  threatened  it  with  the  siege  which  I  have  already 
mentioned.  They  were  therefore  obliged  to  say  that,  in 
presence  of  the  great  enemy,  they  coidd  only  prepare  to 
man  the  ramparts  and  defend  themselves,  and  that  it 
would  be  extremely  imprudent  to  expose  a  multitude  of 
Priests  to  a  peril  which  soldiers  might,  perhaps,  be  unable 
to  overcome.  But  they  would  wait  for  times  of  temporal 
peace,  when  a  General  Council  might  meet  in  safety. 

The  shock  of  terror  was  more  than  Manuel  Could  bear. 
He  sank  imder  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  before  the  Italian 
had  embarked  with  his  answer,  and  the  regency  devolved 
on  his  son  John.  Demetrius,  another  son.  Despot  or  Lord 
of  the  Morea,  betook  himself  to  flight,  notwithstanding 
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the  entreaties  of  his  parents  that  he  would  stay,  and 
defend  them  in  their  helplessness.  And  in  a  moment  of 
despair  John  himself  resolved  to  follow  him,  implore  suc- 
cour from  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  then  throw  him* 
self  at  the  Pope's  feet  and  acknowledge  the  Eoman 
Church  as  mother  and  mistress  of  the  Greek,  now  awaiting 
the  benefit  of  his  paternal  favour.  Certain  Cardinals  who 
had  come  to  prosecute  the  negotiation  of  union,  advised  hJTn 
to  do  this  ;  his  luggage  was  actually  packed  in  readiness  for 
departure,  and  the  spiritual  and  temporal  sovereignty  of 
Constantinople  would  have  been  thus  conveyed  away  in  a 
moment,  but  for  the  timely  intervention  of  some  courtiers 
and  ecclesiastics. 

The  Cardinals  failed  so  far ;  but  still  wishfiil  to  gain  over 
the  Greeks  without  the  inconvenience  of  a  General  Council, 
they  were  privately  endeavouring  to  dissuade  the  young 
Emperor  from  committing  questions  of  doctrine  to  the  deci- 
sion of  a  large  number  of  divines,  and  therefore  proposed  a 
very  select  and  confidential  colloquy  in  Italy,  to  dispatch 
the  business  at  once.  To  this  the  Greeks  objected  all 
that  patriotism  and  prejudice  could  suggest.  But  replies 
were  ready,  a  General  Council  was  agreed  to,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  heads  of  the  two  Churches  foimd  them- 
selves engaged  in  calculating  how  much  it  would  cost  to 
transport  the  Greek  theologians  and  their  Emperor  to 
Italy,  and  negotiating  for  armed  galleys,  to  guard  the 
port,  and  archers  to  defend  the  walls,  until  their  return. 
The  courtiers  thought  that,  on  an  exact  calculation, 
75,000  florins  would  suffice,  not,  however,  including  the 
expenses  of  the  Emperor  and  his  Princes,  which  they 
proposed  to  leave  "to  the  discretion  and  honourable 
feeling  of  the  Pope."  And  Syropulus  assures  us  that 
they  set  the  scale  of  cost  thus  high  in  order  to  check  the 
desire  of  the  Latins  "  for  dragging  them  away  thence." 

Pope  Martin  smiled  when  the  Greek  agents  laid  this 
estimate  before  him,  and  bade  them  assure  their  master 
that  if  he  had  named  50,000 — quite  a  sufficient  simi — his 
own  liberality  would  certainly  have  risen  to  the  sum 
actually  requested,  or,  if  so  much  were  indeed  necessary, 
he  would  willingly  raise  his  bounty  to  100,000  ;  but  that 
the  presence  of  the  Emperor  at  the  Council  would  not  be 
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indispensable  for  uniting  the  Churches.  And  when  they 
returned  to  the  throne  of* the  Apostles  to  ask  the 
Papal  blessing  on  their  departure,  the  Pope  dismissed 
them  with  an  earnest  exhortation  to  lose  no  time  in 
completing  the  good  work.  "  K  you  are  truly  in  earnest," 
said  he,  **  as  honest  men  and  good  Christians,  I  beseech 
you,  by  the  love  of  God  and  the  compassion  of  Christ, 
and  that  you  may  have  the  blessing  of  St.  Peter,  to  make 
haste  back  to  your  most  serene  King  and  to  the  most 
reverend  Patriarch,  and  engage  them  to  meet  the  synod 
here  without  delay ;  for  I  am  aged,  and  fear  that  I  shall 
soon  die.  K  you  are  diligent,  and  the  synod  assembles 
during  my  life,  the  union  may  be  very  well  accomplished ; 
but  if  I  am  gone,  it  will  be  far  otherwise." 

Andrew  of  Ehodes,  the  Pope's  Legate,  embarked  with 
the  agents,  and  first  brought  to  Constantinople  the  offer 
of  a  price  for  union.  His  bearing  was  officious  and  dis- 
agreeable. The  Emperor  and  Archbishop  felt  new  mis- 
givings, and,  afber  many  delays,  Manuel  plainly  revised  to 
intrust  the  Bishop  with  his  answer,  and  sent  the  Creneral 
of  his  little  army,  and  the  Superior  of  "  the  monastery  of 
the  Almighty,"  with  letters  to  the  Pope ;  but  although 
they  retimied  again  with  answers,  the  purport  of  those 
answers  never  was  divulged.  John,  however,  with  the  head 
of  his  Church,  convened  some  of  their  most  faithful  friends, 
held  a  secret  council,  and  sent  the  General  to  Bome  a 
second  time,  with  two  colleagues,  on  a  confidential  mission. 
The  members  of  that  council  had  not  all  agreed  as  to  the 
terms  to  be  proposed ;  and  it  was  evident,  that  although 
the  court  of  Eome  was  very  willing  to  lavish  money  on 
the  bargain,  their  demands  were  not  consistent  with  the 
honour,  perhaps  not  with  the  conscience,  of  the  Greeks. 

The  Patriarch  Joseph  had  not  courage  to  maintain  a 
posture  of  independence.  With  sadness  in  his  counte- 
nance, he  signed  letters  contradictory  of  his  own  expressed 
wishes,  but  in  agreement  with  those  of  the  Emperor ;  and 
in  private  conversation  confessed  repugnance  to  any 
transaction  whatever  with  the  Church  of  Kome.  Often 
and  again  he  foretold  that  an  Italian  synod  would  lead  to 
no  good;  and  once,  daring  to  speak  freely  in  the  con- 
fidence of  private  firiendship,  he  said  to  Syropulus, — "  A 
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report  grows  more  and  more  distinct,  that  a  General 
Council  will  shortly  be  held  in  Italy,  and  that  our  men 
will  be  induced  to  go  thither,  and  wait  in  that  assembly. 
It  is  said  that  the  expenses  of  their  voyage  will  be  paid, 
and  maintenance  be  provided  for  them  there.  But  to  set 
out  thus,  and  to  be  thus  received,  and  eat  our  daily  £bod 
at  the  hand  of  strangers,  is  to  make  ourselves  hirelings 
and  slaves,  and  them  our  masters.  And  the  slave  must 
necessarily  do  his  master's  will,  and  every  hireling  the 
work  of  him  that  hires  him.  If  not,  the  wages  are  with- 
held. But  if  they  refuse  provisions,  what  w2l  our  people 
do  ?  And  if  they  should  not  allow  them  either  ships  or 
money  to  return,  how  will  they  be  able  to  help  them- 
selves? And  what  could  those  few  poor  starving 
foreigners  effect  among  the  multitudes  of  rich,  wealthy, 
and  sagacious  Italians,  proud  of  power  in  their  own 
country,  and  bent  on  reducing  us  to  slavery  ?  And 
then  to  dispute  concerning  faith  and  piety !  to  teach  or 
to  be  taught !  This  is  out  of  the  question,  and  we 
cannot  attempt  it  with  honesty  or  honour." 

In  his  perplexity  the  Patriarch  imagined  that,  after  all, 
a  Council  might  be  assembled  at  Constantinople,  and 
thought  that  the  Italians,  anxious  for  union,  would 
certainly  go  thither  to  take  part  in  theological  delibera- 
tions. And  he  calculated  how  easily  the  Emperor  might 
summon  the  MetropoHtan  of  Eussia,  the  Patriarchs  of  the 
East,  and  all  the  moneyed  Bishops  under  his  jurisdiction, 
and  command  them  to  bring  money  to  feed  themselves 
and  their  followers,  and  sustain  the  dignity  of  a  Council  in 
the  imperial  city,  now  poverty-stricken  and  threatened  with 
blockade.  He  conjectured  how  much  each  Prelate  could 
afford  to  give ;  and,  considering  that  the  Patriarchs  living 
under  Mohammedan  rule  through  all  the  East,  were  said 
to  give  the  Sultan  a  thousand  florins  for  Hcense  to  be 
consecrated,  he  thought  that  they  could  not  reasonably 
complain  if  asked  to  give  as  much,  or  even  twice  as  much, 
on  occasion  of  a  Council  at  Constantinople.  He  calculated 
on  getting  100,000  pieces  from  the  whole.  But  the  mere 
thought  betokened  desperation. 

John  was  bent  on  the  project  of  a  Council  in  Italy. 
The  Patriarch  yielded,  and  messengers  were  again  on 
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their  way  towards  Eome.  But,  on  calling  at  Gallipoli,  they 
heard  of  the  Pope's  death ;  and,  supposing  that,  as  that 
event  had  taken  place  hefore  the  assemblage  of  a  Council, 
it  would  be  vain  for  them  to  proceed,  and  that  even  if 
they  did  go,  the  successor  of  Martin  would  not  be  likely 
to  acknowledge  them,  they  returned  to  Constantinople, 
and  would  have  resigned  the  mission. 

The  Emperor,  however,  said  that  a  Pope's  death  ought 
not  to  have  deterred  them,  because  the  Pope  never  dies ;  and 
he  therefore  bade  them  go  to  the  successor  of  Martin  V.,  and 
fulfil  their  duty.  One  of  the  number  plainly  refused ;  ano- 
ther was  empowered  to  take  his  place,  others  were  added, 
and  a  ftdl  delegation  presented  themselves  to  Eugenius  IV., 
with  many  words  of  reverence.  Eugenius,  regarding  them 
as  beggars,  received  them  haughtily,  and  cut  short  their 
proposals  for  union,  by  demanding  whether  the  Emperor 
meant  to  restore  Patrse  to  the  Bishop  of  that  see  ?  They 
replied  that  he  did  not.  His  Holiness  grew  furious. 
They  remonstrated,  he  insisted;  and  at  length  their 
spokesman  ventured  to  tell  the  "  most  blessed  Father  " 
that  they  had  not  come  to  debate  trifling  questions  of 
private  right,  but  to  speak  of  an  evil  that  kept  the  whole 
Church  in  schism,  and  to  suggest  that,  if  by  the  singular 
providence  of  his  paternity,  the  Emperor  and  Patnarch 
agreeing,  the  whole  Church  could  be  joined  in  one,  par- 
ticular evils  could  be  most  easily  remedied.  The  oracle, 
however,  kept  silence,  so  did  the  Cardinals;  and  the 
Greeks  returned  with  a  letter  obscurely  worded,  and 
bearing,  at  most,  the  sentence  that  if  they  wanted  a 
Council,  they  must  go  for  it  to  Italy. 

While  the  Emperor  was  toiling  to  silence  the  murmurs 
of  his  Bishops,  whom  the  haughtiness  of  Eugenius  had 
irritated,  and  when  a  soft  answer  was  on  its  way  to 
Bome,  messengers  came  from  a  Council  assembled  at 
Basil,  to  assure  the  Greeks  that  the  Council  possessed  a 
power  superior  to  the  Pope,  and  to  invite  them  to  send 
representatives  to  that  assembly  to  treat  of  union,  pro- 
mising withal  to  impose  conditions  of  union  on  the  Pontiff, 
whom  it  was  their  will  to  humble. 

Then  would  come  Sigismund,  Emperor  of  Germany,  to 
take  a  voice  in  the  matter ;  and  the  prospect  of  a  Council 
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swollen  with  schismatics  from  Greece,  and  ruled  by  imperial 
and  regal  power,  appalled  Engenins,  but  attracted  John. 
Compelled  by  the  latter,  a  numerous  legation  set  out  for 
Basil,  and  thus  the  two  adverse  powers  of  the  Popedom 
were  at  once  in  correspondence  with  the  Greek  oriental 
Church,  each  hoping  to  win  it  over  to  its  own  side,  that 
Pope  might  outweigh  Council,  or  that  Council  might  out- 
weigh Pope ;  and  the  straitened  Greeks  began  to  calculate 
again  how  they  might  best  bring  a  new  ally  from  the 
West,  and  beat  off  the  Turk. 

Messengers  from  Basil  in  return  brought  a  first  instal- 
ment of  gold,  Tirged  the  Patriarch  to  embark  without  delay, 
and  painted  in  bright  colours  the  felicities  of  a  golden  age 
of  union  which  would  surely  come.  The  Patriarch  prayed 
to  be  exempted  from  the  fatigue  and  perils  of  a  voyage 
too  long  and  too  difficult  for  a  man  of  his  advanced  age ; 
and,  shuddering  at  the  thought  of  being  wrecked  and 
eaten  by  fishes,  declared  himself  to  be,  like  Thomas, 
unbelieving. 

L^^tes  from  the  Pope  next  made  their  appearance, 
accompanied  by  one  Chnstopher,  Latin  Bishop  of  Coron 
in  the  Morea,  whom  Eugenius  had  honoured  with  his  con- 
fidence, and  empowered  to  use  discretion  in  accomplishing 
the  transaction,  with  such  management  as  would  promote 
the  interests  of  the  Pope  rather  than  of  the  Council. 
Intrigue  and  altercation  consumed  the  time ;  but  at 
length  a  decree  came  from  the  assembled  fathers,  formally 
inviting  the  Greeks  to  join  them.  This  decree,  how- 
ever, contained  an  excessively  offensive  sentence :  "  The 
fathers  in  General  Council  assembled  in  order  to  correct 
the  new  heresy  of  the  Bohemians,  and  in  Hke  manner  to 
amend  the  old  heresy  of  the  Greeks."  Profound  was  the 
indignation  of  the  clergy,  and  it  cost  much  labour  on  the 
part  of  the  Legates  and  the  Emperor  to  invent  some 
palliative  in  the  shape  of  an  explanatory  codicil  to  be 
sanctioned  at  Basil.  This  was  done,  indeed ;  but  when 
the  Patriarch  and  his  clergy  demanded  a  pledge  for  safe 
return  to  Constantinople  from  Basil,  in  case  that  a  union 
should  not  be  effected,  the  Legates  absolutely  refused  to 
grant  any  such  request;  and  it  became  evident  that  if 
the  eastern  Court  and  Church  once  condescended  to  be 
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shipped  off  to  the  West,  they  might  submit  to  the  alter- 
native of  absorption  into  Italy  or  of  exile.  A  messenger, 
however,  was  despatched  to  Basil  for  a  settlement  of  this 
question,  and  Christopher  also  returned  to  the  Pope. 

During  their  absence  the  first  actor  in  this  transaction, 
Happy  John,  remained  at  Constantinople,  and  did  his 
utmost  to  overcome  the  lingering  scruples  of  the  Patri- 
arch. Clever  and  crafty,  he  approached  His  Holiness  by 
flattering  his  vanity.  The  old  man  loved  ceremonies, 
robes,  and  salutations.  The  Friar  paid  him  court  with 
an  assiduity  that  proved  resistless.  He  told  the  Patriarch 
that  if  he  did  but  show  himself  beyond  the  Alps,  his 
presence  would  command  universal  reverence.  He  would 
be  honoured  and  magnified  beyond  all  members  of  the 
synod,  and  especially  beyond  all  the  Prelates  of  the  West. 
All  would  sohcit  his  patronage  with  presents!  All 
would  applaud  his  orations,  and  follow  his  counsels !  To 
him,  as  to  the  most  eminent  in  rank,  and  the  noblest  in 
personal  presence,  all  would  adhere  !  Fascinated  by  this 
adulation,  the  poor  old  Patriarch  threw  away  all  his 
doubts,  and  became  as  impetuous  an  advocate  for  the 
migration  to  Italy  as  he  had  formerly  been  earnest  in 
maintaining  the  independence  of  his  Church  and  coimtry. 

A  fresh  arrival  of  delegates  from  Italy,  and  the  sight 
of  more  florins  in  the  hand  of  Happy  John,  smoothed 
the  way  for  a  departure;  and  then  the  Emperor  and 
Patriarch  sent  to  distant  Prelates,  inviting  them  to  join 
the  party. 

From  Georgia  came  two  Bishops,  and  one  Legate,  to 
represent  the  senators;  from  Trebizond,  one  Metropoli- 
tan, and  a  Legate  from  the  King ;  from  Moldavia,  the 
Metropolitan,  with  a  Legate  and  a  Proto-Pope.  The 
Metropolitan  of  Eussia  obeyed  the  Emperor  by  sending 
Bishops  and  Legates.  The  Despot  of  Servia  sent  none, 
nor  even  answered  the  appHcation  made.  The  Patriarchs 
of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  came  not,  but  sent 
Vicars,  much  to  the  discomfort  of  those  who  had  given 
the  invitation,  and  who  enforced  it  by  urgent  messages 
and  letters.  Moved  by  these,  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch 
did  come,  at  last,  in  proper  person. 

John  Pakeologus,  as  defender  of  Grecian  dogmas,  sent 
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his  seal-bearer  to  the  Pope,  to  herald  his  own  arrival,  and 
to  the  synod  of  Basil  he  despatched  another  dignitary 
with  the  same  intent.  From  the  Comicil  and  from  the 
Pope  came  galleys  in  return,  each  party  striving  to  secure 
for  itself  the  imperial  and  ecclesiastical  hostages  of  sub- 
mission from  the  East. 

The  Grecian  priesthood,  meanwhile,  deputed  some  of 
their  number  to  study  theology  and  prepare  speeches, 
hoping  that  a  due  display  of  learning  and  oratory  might 
captivate  the  Italian  Doctors. 

Just  then  came  the  Papal  galleys,  four  in  number, 
with  a  Legate  and  three  Bishops ;  and  the  Despot  Con- 
stantine,  whom  they  had  taken  on  board  from  the 
Peloponnesus,  came  in  their  company  to  be  Regent  of  the 
empire  in  the  absence  of  his  brother  John,  himself 
doomed  to  be  the  last  Christian  Emperor.  And  here 
Syropulus  records  a  portent  which  it  needed  no  high 
degree  of  superstition  to  observe.  While  the  galleys 
were  drawing  near  to  land,  and  before  the  hawsers  could 
be  made  fast,  a  fierce  gust  of  wind  and  the  shock  of  an 
earthquake  made  the  shores  and  the  spectators  tremble. 
The  historian  states  that,  thirty  years  before  this  event, 
at  the  Emperor's  table,  he  had  heard  Chrysoloras  divine, 
from  the  conjunction  of  the  stars,  that  the  seventh 
PalsBologus  would  enter  into  union  with  the  Latins,  and 
that  the  presage  was  heard  with  a  mingled  sensation  of 
horror  and  contempt.  At  least,  we  may  believe  that, 
from  other  indications  than  conjunctions  of  stars,  such  an 
event  might  have  been  conjectiied. 

Next  came  the  galleys  from  the  Council,  which  the 
Emperor  knew  not  well  how  to  accept ;  but,  afber  another 
deliberation,  it  was  thought  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
receive  these  vessels  also,  although  the  incident  gave  rise 
to  misgivings  even  in  his  own  mind.  Another  arrival, 
indeed,  revived  the  misgivings  which  yet  slumbered  in 
the  imperial  bosom.  It  was  a  courier  from  Sigismund. 
In  the  short  space  of  forty  days,  relays  of  swift  horses 
had  brought  him  across  the  provinces  of  Hungary, 
Servia,  and  Macedonia,  to  deliver  a  letter  from  his  master 
to  PalsBologus,  full  of  salutary  advice,  contradicting  a 
former  opinion,  and  warning  him  against  attempting  a 
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voyage  to  Italy.  "  But,"  says  the  historian,  "  rfe  seems 
that  we  were  so  brought  into  the  world  that  seeing  we 
should  not  see,  and  that  hearing  we  should  not  under- 
stand, lest  haply  we  might  conduct  ourselves  wisely  and 
preserve  our  Church  unspotted." 

An  Italian  flotilla  in  the  Bosphorus  could  not  but 
occasion  some  solicitude  to  Amurath.  There  was  at  that 
time  at  the  Tmrkish  court  one  Asan,  in  the  quality  of 
ambassador  from  Constantinople,  and  him  the  Viziers 
questioned  as  to  the  occasion  of  this  warlike  correspond- 
ence. "  What  ails  your  Eling,"  said  they,  "  that  he  goes 
away  to  the  Latins  ?  If  he  wants  anything,  let  him  tell 
us  his  necessity,  and  the  Sovereign  (6  avOevrris)  will  help 
him.  He  will  get  better  assistance  from  him  than  from 
those  Latins,  and  the  friendship  of  Amurath  will  be  more 
serviceable  to  the  King  than  theirs.  Advise  him  to 
excuse  himself  from  taking  a  voyage  to  the  Latins,  and 
tell  him  that  he  may  obtain  whatever  he  wishes  from  our 
master."  But  it  was  not  likely  that  the  King,  as  the 
Vizers  called  John  PalsBologus,  would  throw  himself  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemy,  and  perhaps  the  dissuasion  of  the 
Turks  would  rather  increase  his  trust  in  the  Latins. 
Affairs  were  urgent,  it  became  necessary  to  choose 
between  the  two  convoys;  and,  having  dismissed  the 
:  representatives  of  the  Council  with  fair  words,  John 
ordered  his  servants  to  prepare  for  embarkation  in  the 
Pope's  galleys. 

To  make  sure  of  helpers  in  the  work  of  union  with 
Rome,  the  zealous  Patriarch  created  three  new  Bishops, 
giving  them  the  vacant  sees  of  Ephesus,  Sardis,  and 
Nicaea ;  and  selecting  from  the  other  ecclesiastics  whom 
he  had  assembled  at  Constantinople,  such  as  he  thought 
would  be  subservient  to  his  purpose,  he  resolved  to  leave  the 
rest  behind.  This  chosen  band  he  frequently  assembled, 
and,  seated  in  patriarchal  state,  deHvered  orations  encou- 
raging to  union,  or  gave  minute  instructions  as  to  their 
outfit  and  demeanour.  He  required  them  to  put  on 
splendid  vestments,  and  appear  before  the  Latins  with  all 
the  pomp  that  might  be  imagined  to  become  represent- 
atives of  the  (hiental  Church.  Honour  and  glory 
awaited  them,  he  thought,  both  in  this  world  and  in  the 
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next;  and  their  outward  bearing  ought  to  be  in  agree- 
ment with  their  mission,  and  expressive  of  confidence 
that  their  orthodox  faith  would  be  victorious  by  com- 
manding the  assent  of  the  Western  Church, — or  even  if 
the  union  were  not  consunmiated,  still  victorious,  inas- 
much as  they  would  come  back-  again  conscious  of  an 
immeasurable  superiority  to  aU  others  in  the  world. 

The  poor  clergy  were  astounded  at  his  requirements; 
and  some  ventured  to  hint  that,  although  His  Holiness 
went  in  full  majesty,  it  was  fitting  that  humble  Monks 
should  follow  in  his  train  clad  in  coarse  and  inexpensive 
apparel,  suited  to  their  profession.  But  he  scowled  at 
humility  as  a  virtue  not  suitable  for  grand  occasions. 
Some  declared  that  they  were  already  in  debt,  and  could 
not  afibrd  to  deck  themselves  in  costly  robes.  But  he 
told  them  that  one  effect  of  union  would  be  a  participa* 
tion  in  the  wealth  of  Italy ;  and  that,  as  they  were  going 
thither  to  repair  their  fortunes,  it  would  be  only  wise  to 
go  a  little  deeper  into  debt  to  replenish  their  apparel,  and 
bade  them  take  heart  in  the  hope  that  the  undertaking 
would  pay  well  iu  the  end.  He  took  firom  the  great 
church  all  the  sacred  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the 
splendid  ornaments,  that  the  eucharistic  sacrifice  might 
be  celebrated  with  dazzling  magnificence.  The  clergy 
were  shocked  at  the  removal  of  those  venerable  objects, 
and  hinted  that  altars  of  sufficient  size  would  scarcely  be 
placed  at  their  disposal,  nor  buildings  be  granted  capacious 
enough  to  receive  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  Patriarch 
felt  assured  that  one  of  the  principal  monasteries  in  Italy 
would  be  vacated  for  their  accommodation,  with  an 
august  church  belonging  to  it,  where  the  wealth  of  their 
worship  would  attract  universal  wonder.  And  as  for 
hazard  of  loss  by  shipwreck,  as  he  no  longer  feared  it  for 
himself,  he  could  not  fear  it  for  the  sacred  vessels. 

The  Emperor  was  no  less  diligent  in  preparation. 

"  Sacrilegiously  laying  hands  on  many  pieces  of  gold'* 
— I  still  quote  from  Syropulus — "  which  Photius,  Metro-* 
politan  of  Eussia,  had  consecrated  for  an  immortal  gift 
to  Christ,  he  vainly  applied  it  to  his  own  use.*'  He  had 
a  new  bedstead  richly  ornamented  with  gold.  His 
chariot-horses  were  furnished  with  new  harness  and  trap- 
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pings  glittering  with  gold,  that  thus  appearing  among 
the  Italians  he  might  pass  for  a  great  King.  And  he 
pretended  that  this  extravagance  was  meant  as  an 
ohlation  to  propitiate  the  favour  of  Almighty  God.  He 
also  commanded  prayers  to  be  oifered  in  aU  the  churches, 
and  litanies  to  he  sung  through  the  streets,  concluding 
with  this  prayer :  "  For  peace,  for  a  good  journey,  for 
good  success,  and  for  union  of  the  Churches  of  Chnst.'* 
"And  we  responded,"  says  the  indignant  historian, 
"  How  can  the  Almighty  who  is  now  despised,  prosper 
the  doings  of  those  who  take  from  Him  that  which 
is  His  due." 

The  Pope's  agents  then  proceeded  to  the  imperial  palace, 
and  counted  out  fifteen  thousand  florins  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  voyage.  Six  of  the  fifteen  His  Majesty 
offered  to  His  Holiness  for  the  service  of  himself  and 
clergy.  But  the  Patriarch  refused,  at  first,  to  accept  so 
smafi  a  share ;  and  it  was  not  until  they  had  quarrelled 
lustily  over  the  gold,  and  several  Bishops  had  appeased 
the  Patriarch  by  some  very  liberal  contributions,  that 
peace  could  be  restored.  Then,  the  money  having  been 
distributed,  both  Court  and  Church  were  placed  imder 
sailing  orders  by  their  chiefs. 

The  Despot  was  already  in  the  city,  to  be  Eegent  in  his 
brother's  absence. 
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On  Sunday,  the  24th  of  November,  1437,  the  captain 
galley  was  ready  to  receive  the  Patriarch.  On  that  day, 
immediately  after  dinner,  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the 
Constantinopolitan  Church,  followed  by  a  train  of  inferior 
clergy,  went  to  meet  him  at  his  palace,  and  thence 
conducted  him  in  state  to  the  place  of  embarkation,  he 
blessing  the  multitude  by  the  way,  after  the  patriarchal 
fashion.  Then  they  went  on  board,  and  remained  all 
night.  Next  day  the  Emperor  and  his  train  took 
possession  of  the  imperial  galley;  and,  if  our  authority 
tells  the  truth,  a  severe  shock  of  earthquake  again 
wakened  their  alarms.  Amidst  great  clatter  of  tongues 
and  splashing  of  oars,  with  much  flourishing  of  trumpets, 
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the  siuls  were  hoisted,  and  the  fleet  dropped  a  short  way 
down  the  Bosphorus ;  and,  although  the  wind  was  favour- 
ahle,  it  seemed  good  to  the  unpractised  voyagers  to  drop 
anchor,  and  initiate  themselves  gradually  into  the  suffer- 
ings  of  sea-life  hy  rocking  on  the  waves  until  Wednesday. 
Sea-sickness  being  somewhat  abated,  they  ventured  to 
traverse  the  waters  of  Marmora. 

How  they  were  troubled  by  squalls,  how  delayed  by 
calms,  how  dispersed  by  mischances,  how  shot  at  by 
Turks,  and  how,  from  tune  to  time,  they  landed  to  get 
new  strength,  and  how  their  hopes  of  imion  rose  as  the 
sky  brightened,  and  how  the  mariners,  in  rough  weather, 
presumed  to  censure  Caesar  for  his  temerity, — I  shall  not 
linger  to  relate.  Neither  shall  I  describe  the  discomforts 
of  Priests  and  courtiers,  crowded  into  smaller  space  than 
befitted  their  dignities ;  nor  narrate  the  sufferings  of  the 
galley-slaves,  who,  confined  to  their  benches,  perished 
through  fatigue  with  horrors  of  ulceration  and  deliriimi, 
and  were  thrown  into  the  deep.  It  was  a  dismal 
voyage. 

By  the  7th  of  February,  the  stra^ling  fleet — if  eight 
galleys  may  be  called  a  fleet — ^neared  Venice.  Swiftest 
of  them  all  was  the  imperial  galley,  which  passed  the 
Littorale  *  on  the  8th.  Demetrius,  the  Despot,  being  on 
board  this  galley  with  his  brother,  afterwards  related, 
with  intense  gratification,  the  reception  which  they 
found.  So  vast  a  multitude  of  boats  came  out  to  meet 
the  head  of  the  eastern  empire,  that  the  sea  seemed 
covered  with  them.  A  message  firom  the  senate  prayed 
the  imperial  party  to  stay  on  board  until  the  next  day, 
that  the  Doge  and  the  whole  college  of  senators  might 
receive  them  with  due  honours. 

The  Doge  himself  came  quickly  after  the  message, 
attended  by  the  senate;  and  they  all,  bare-headed, 
"  adored "  the  Emperor,  who  sat  on  a  throne  upon  the 
deck.  The  adoration  being  finished,  Demetrius  took  a 
seat  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  Doge  on 
the  left;  and  after  a  few  moments  of  complimentary 
conversation,  the  Doge  told  His  Majesty,  that  he  would 

*  The  narrow  strip  of  land  which  separates  the  islets  on  which 
Venice  is  huilt,  from  the  sea. 
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come  again  the  next  day,  God  willing,  to  render  him  due 
honour  and  attendance  on  his  entrance  into  Venice. 

On  Sunday,  after  dinner,  was  the  landing  in  state. 
Francesco  Foscari,  the  Doge,  with  elders,  councillors, 
senators,  and  great  men,  came  in  the  "Bucentaur,"  that 
magnificent  barge  which  carried  the  senate  when  they 
embarked  to  marry  the  Adriatic,  and  on  other  grand  occa- 
sions. Its  lofty  sides  were  covered  with  red  silk,  rich  with 
symbolic  devices.  On  the  poop  were  lions  of  gold  ram- 
pant, and  innumerable  emblems  all  in  gold.  And  inside 
the  bulwarks  were  paintings  descriptive  of  the  history  of 
the  Venetian  Republic  on  land  and  water.  Twelve  state 
gondolas,  of  smaller  size,  but  not  less  beautiful,  waited  on 
the  "Bucentaur"  in  her  advance,  slow  and  majestic. 
Wealthy  merchants  and  citizens  crowded  their  decks.  The 
masts  were  all  dressed  with  costly  flags,  and  a  countless 
number  of  musicians  filled  the  air  with  all  varieties  of 
sound  mingled  in  strangely  harmonious  concert.  One 
great  galley,  with  four  banks  of  oars,  led  the  way,  con- 
ducted by  a  pilot  of  stately  bearing,  who  by  gesture  and 
signal  directed  the  rowers  when  to  strike  the  water,  and 
the  helmsman  how  to  steer.  The  rowers  wore  a  splendid 
xmiform  sprinkled  with  golden  sprigs;  and  each  man 
had  St.  Mark's  lion  in  the  front  of  his  cap,  for  Venice, 
and  the  imperial  eagle  behind,  for  Constantinople.  A 
numerous  guard  of  bowmen  did  duty  in  this  vessel,  and 
its  bulwarks  were  surmounted  with  golden  eagles,  again, 
in  honour  of  the  Emperor.  Persons  in  grotesque  attire, 
the  costumes  of  various  countries,  and  wearing  wings  in 
imitation  of  angels,  contributed  no  little  to  the  effect  of 
the  show,  on  the  imagination  of  the  Greeks,  and  all  of 
them  paid  reverence  to  the  Emperor  as  they  passed  him 
enthroned  in  his  own  galley.  Another  swift  gondola 
skimmed  the  water  with  incredible  rapidity,  winding  in 
and  out  among  the  state  barges,  its  crew  breaking  in 
upon  the  strains  of  music  with  thundering  cheers.  Boats 
without  number  covered  the  harbour  and  canals  wherever 
the  senatorial  pomp  left  water  free ;  and  the  wondering 
Despot  likened  their  multitude  to  stars  of  heaven,  leaves 
of  a  forest,  or  sea-shore  sands. 

At  a  proper  time,  the  Doge  boarded  the  imperial 
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galley,  sat  on  the  left  of  the  throne  on  the  humbler  level 
of  Demetrius,  who  occupied  the  right,  and,  amidst  the 
redoubled  noise  of  music  and  cheers,  the  grand  regatta 
rowed  up  the  great  canal,  passed  the  bridge  of  the 
Rialto,  and  landed  the  Emperor  in  "  noble  Venice."  His 
Majesty  did  not  suppress  his  delight  on  beholding  that 
wonderful,  thrice  wonderful,  opulent,  multifarious,  golden, 
bewildering,  variegated  Venice,  right  worthy  of  a  thou- 
sand praises.  He  poured  out  the  affluence  of  Ghrecian 
epithet  in  admiration  of  the  wise,  the  supremely  wise, 
people  of  that  land  of  promise,  Venice !  The  Venetians 
danced  with  delight — ^republicans  though  they  were — at 
the  sight  of  a  living  Emperor ;  and  the  clergy  in  his  traiQ 
devised  the  neatest  compliment  they  could  by  quoting  in 
praise  of  this  amazing  city  a  sentence  of  the  Psalmist, — 
"  He  hath  built  her  upon  the  seas,  and  established  her 
upon  the  floods."  *  The  whole  day,  even  to  simset, 
passed  away  in  processions  and  spectacles.  They  visited 
the  Duomo  of  St.  Mark,  they  surveyed  the  ducal  palace, 
and  the  palaces  of  merchant-princes;  and  the  decayed 
Caesar  wondered  at  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  Queen  of 
the  sea.f 

The  Patriarch  and  his  clergy  had  landed  on  the  day  of 
their  arrival,  and  were  most  cordially  and  hospitably 
welcomed,  and  provided  with  comfortable  lodgings. 
Duke  Francesco,  it  is  said,  would  have  been  glad  if  it 
could  have  been  arranged  for  them  to  remain  there,  and 
make  that  emporium  of  commerce  the  seat  of  the 
intended  General  Council.  Whether  commercial  policy,  or 
the  public  spirit  of  the  Venetians,  dictated  the  generous 
reception,  may  be  questioned ;  but  whichever  it  was,  the 
hospitality  rendered  to  the  needy  Emperor,  his  brother 
Demetrius,  the  Patriarch,  and  their  very  numerous  train, 
must  not  be  mentioned  without  admiration.  The  Doge 
appears  to  have  welcomed  his  guests  with  the  dignity  and 
ease  of  a  gentleman,  and  to  have  shown  himself  superior 
to  them  all. 

A  single  incident  may  here  be  noted  as  illustrative  of 
the  dependent  condition  of  the  Greeks. 

♦  Psalm  xxiv.  2.     Sept — aM)v. 
t  PhranzaB  Chionioon,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  14. 
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Christopher,  the  Papal  agent,  had  left  them  for  two 
days,  and  gone  to  the  Pope  for  instructions.  Then  came 
a  Venetian  Prince,  Michael  of  Ohio,  and  told  the  Patri- 
arch that  he  had  orders  to  give  them  money  enough 
for  their  subsistence  until  the  Pope's  mind  should  be 
known,  and  that  he  had  already  given  some  money  to 
the   Emperor.     On  this  a  rather  singular   conversation  j 

followed.  i 

Patriarch,  "  How  have  you  dealt  with  the  Emperor's 
people?" 

Prince,  "  I  desired  the  Emperor  to  mention  how  much 
he  would  like  to  have.  He  said  he  should  like  five 
hundred  florins  ;  and  I  told  him  that  if  he  fixed  the  sum 
at  five  hundred,  I  would  give  him  six  hundred,  which  I 
did  at  once,  that  he  might  distribute  it  among  lus  people. 
And  I  have  now  to  desire  you,  also,  to  fix  any  simi  that 
you  may  wish." 

Pfl#.  "  Then  I  should  say — ^As  an  allowance  for  a  few 
days,  give  me  tliree  hundred  florins." 

Pr.  "  Very  well.  As  you  say  three  hundred,  I  will 
now  give  you  four  hundred." 

The  Patriarch  and  his  clergy  took  the  money  very 
gladly,  and  divided  it  amongst  themselves ;  and  then 
the  Duke,  to  show  yet  larger  hospitality,  paid  His  Holi- 
ness a  visit,  and  made  him  a  present  of  a  large  supply 
of  Indian  sugar,  forty  large  wax  candles,  and  a  stock 
of  wine.  Such  gifts,  we  must  remember,  were  a  part  of 
courtly  hospitality  in  olden  times,  and  to  these  visiters 
must  have  been  specially  refreshing. 

After  a  few  days  more,  the  Cardinal  Albergati, 
favourite  of  Pope  Eugenius,  and  once  deputed  by  him  to 
preside  over  the  Council  of  Basil,  but  rejected  by  that 
Council,  came  to  Venice,  accompanied  by  the  Marquis 
of  Ferrara,  inviting  the  Emperor  and  Patriarch  to  come  ^ 

on  to  Ferrara  and  meet  the  Pope.     These  Italians  paid  ?* 

frequent   visits  to   them    both,   and,   as    often    as   the  :\ 

Cardinal  came  to  see  the   Patriarch,  the  Doge  walked  .\ 

behind  him,   carrying   his   train.      Still  it  was  doubtftd  , 

whether   the    returning  schismatics    would    go  to  the 
Council  at  Basil,  or  to  the  Pope  at  Ferrara ;  and  they  ,  \ 

would  probably  have  chosen  the  former  as  obviously  the  ^\ 
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better  course,  if  Christopher  had  not   come  back  from 

!  the  Pontiff*,  bringing  m#re  money.     Five  hundred  florins 

'  were   given  to   the  Patriarch   for  provisions,   which  he 

distributed  among  his  clergy,  reserving  a  liberal  portion 

for  himself,  most  of  which  he  immediately  spent  in  the 

i  purchase  of  a  large  silver  chalice,  gilt,  and  exquisitely 

ornamented,  for  the  adorning  of  that  high  altar  which 

he  longed  to  furnish  for  the  admiration  of  the  Latins.     A 

thousand  more  florins  to  the  Emperor,  and  another  thou- 

[  sand   to   the  Patriarch,  pleaded   eloquently   for   Ferrara 

'  against  Basil ;  and,  although   the   Cardinal  Julian   abo 

came  to  invite  them  to  the  liberal  Coimcil,  and  many 

were  disposed  to  go,  forgetting  the  brand  of  heresy  which 

the    assembled  fathers  had   once  set  upon  them, — and 

although  the  Doge   acknowledged  the  more  than  r^al 

'  dignity  of  this  conciliar  Cardinal  by  bearing  his  train  also, 

— the  Emperor   soon   decided  their   destmation  for  the 

monarch  of  the  Western  Church  by  leaving  Venice,  and 

steering  across  the  Adriatic,  in  haste  to  meet  Eugenius. 

At  the  castle  of  Francolino,  on  the  Po,  at  its  junction 
with  the  arm  of  the  river  on  which  Ferrara  Hes,  the 
Emperor  lefb  his  ships,  and  the  next  day  rode  to  the  city 
with  a  large  company  of  Italian  Prelates,  and  the  Marquis 
of  Ferrara.  It  was  not  permitted  to  the  stranger  to 
moimt  a  white  horse,  the  colour  of  empire ;  but  he  rode  a 
hlack  one,  a  white  charger  being  led  before  them,  and 
both  covered  with  trappings  of  imperial  purple,  with  the 
golden  eagle.  His  own  "  spiritual  father,"  or  confessor, 
and  about  two  hundred  other  Greek  Priests,  attended 
him ;  a  hundred  and  fifty  horses,  which  he  had  found  it 
necessary  to  ask  for,  being  provided  for  their  conveyance. 
Some  Ferrarese  nobles  carried  a  silken  canopy  over  his 
head,  a  band  of  music  struck  up  in  honour  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  he  entered  Ferrara  in  presence  of  a  promiscuous 
multitude  of  common  people.  The  Cardinals  did  not 
come  out  to  welcome  the  schismatic,  much  less  the  Pope, 
all  of  whom  he  foimd  waiting  in  the  Bishop's  palace, — 
then  the  Pope's  lodgings, — and  was  received  by  them 
with  scrupulously  measured  ceremony.* 

To  lead  the  way  in  showing  compliances  with  Latin 
♦  Phranzse  Chronicon,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  15. 
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customs,  the  aged  Joseph  visited  the  principal  churches  in 
Venice,  dissembled  his  mortification — if  indeed  he  felt  any 
— on  seeing  the  spoils  of  his  own  church  of  St.  Sophia  in 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Mark,  reverently  kissed  the  hand  of  St. 
George,  frowned  into  silence  certain  sceptics  in  his  train 
who  whispered  that  St.  George,  burnt  to  ashes,  had  left 
no  hand,  attended  at  Latin  prayers,  and  compelled  his 
Greeks  to  do  reverence  in  Latm  churches. 

Four  days  after  the  departure  of  the  Emperor,  the 
head  of  the  Greek  Church,  bitterly  complaining  that  a 
layman  had  presumed  to  go  before  him,  also  embarked 
with  a  fair  wind,  and  soon  sailed  up  the  Po,  the  Marquis 
having  caused  his  own  barge  to  be  placed  at  his  disposal. 

An  invitation  from  the  Pope  to  come  quickly,  and  kiss 
his  foot,  caused  no  little  disquiet  to  the  Patriarch,  whose 
temper  had  already  been  much  irritated ;  and  it  was  not 
without  long  consultations  held  by  the  Pope  in  the  Bishop's 
palace,  and  by  the  Greeks  in  the  palace  of  the  Marquis, 
that  the  ceremonial  of  meeting  could  be  settled.  Joseph, 
properly  enough,  refused  to  kiss  the  Pope  anywhere  but 
on  the  cheek,  as  his  equal ;  and  the  Pope,  seeing  that  he 
could  far  better  afford  to  relinquish  so  ridiculous  a  claim 
than  expect  the  stranger  to  pay  openly  a  pledge  of  humili- 
ation, did  not  press  the  demand ;  and  the  heads  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches  met,  on  the  8th  of  March,  1438,  with 
an  air  of  equality  and  kindness,  which  was  so  far  sincere 
on  both  sides  as  each  might  feel  it  to  his  advantage  to 
embrace  the  other.  Eugenius  needed  more  power ;  for  he 
was  beset  by  his  Bishops,  who  claimed  a  degree  of  inde- 
pendence incompatible  with  the  pontifical  supremacy. 
And  Joseph  saw  almost  the  last  fragment  of  the  Greek 
Church  annihilated  by  the  Turks.  Each  of  them  hoped 
to  save  himself  from  an  impending  ruin  by  means  of  a 
imion  with  the  other. 

Here  there  would  be  much  to  write,  if  I  were  relating 
the  history  of  the  Greek  Church.  I  should  then  have  to 
depict  much  priestly  vanity,  and  no  less  political  intrigue. 
Disputes  for  seats  of  honour,  and  for  precedence  in 
debate,  would  occupy  many  pages ;  and  the  recital  might 
not  be  altogether  uninstructive.  But  this  passage  of 
history,  although  very  interesting  to  the  ecclesiastical 
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student,  would  be  tedious  to  the  general  reader ;  whereas 
all  that  relates  directly  to  the  great  event  of  that  time, 
the  fall  of  Constantinople,  and  to  its  consequences,  cannot 
but  invite  his  attention.  The  vain  attempt  at  uniting 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  has  left  few  traces.  The 
overthrow  of  Constantinople,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  car- 
dinal event  in  relation  to  civilisation  and  religion ;  and  I 
only  sketch  this  accessory  to  the  great  story  so  far  as  it 
may  serve  to  show  the  last  struggle  of  an  expiring  state. 

THE    COUNCIL   OF  ELOKENCE. 

After  a  month  wasted  in  debate,  Eugenius  issued  a 
decree  for  assembling  a  Council  to  unite  the  Churches. 
In  this  decree  he  related  the  arrival  of  the  Greeks,  allied 
their  unwillingness  to  go  to  Basil,  and  fixed  the  4th  day 
of  June  for  the  first  session  in  Ferrara.  A  certificate  of 
consent  by  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  under  the 
same  date,  April  9th,  1438,  was  prefixed. 

Nearly  two  months  more  were  thus  left  to  be  spent  in 
altercations  about  preliminaries ;  the  Latins  being  very 
urgent  to  bring  the  affair  to  a  conclusion,  and  the  Greeks  no 
less  importimate  to  get  the  monthly  payments,  which  they 
conceived  to  be  more  than  due  to  them  in  compensation 
for  their  labour  in  coming  to  Italy,  and  in  consideration 
of  the  benefit  that  would  accrue  to  the  Eoman  Church 
fi-om  their  accession  to  it.  They  were  not  in  haste, 
however,  to  approach  the  diflficiilty  of  a  theological 
discussion.  Some,  reluctant  to  imite  with  Borne,  longed 
for  a  pretext  to  leave  Italy  without  waiting  for  a  Coimcil, 
and  therefore  used  every  pretext  to  retard  agreement  as 
to  forms.  Others,  willing  enough  to  prostrate  them- 
selves before  the  Papal  throne,  were  content  to  eat  the 
bread  of  strangers  and  consume  time  without  coming  to 
a  controversy,  for  which  they  were  not  prepared  by  union 
of  sentiment  within  themselves. 

Early  in  the  month  of  May  rumours  multiplied  in 
various  directions  to  the  effect  that  Amurath  was  pre- 
paring to  besiege  Constantinople.  It  was  reported  that 
he  had  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  galleys,  and  an 
army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  The. 
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Venetians  corroborated  this  report  by  the  information 
of  their  own  merchants ;  and,  by  letters  from  Constanti- 
nople, the  Emperor  and  Patriarch  were  implored  to 
relinquish  every  other  care,  and  obtain  subsidies,  as  much 
as  possible,  for  defending  the  city. 

Imagining  that  the  Turkish  forces  were  abeady 
encamped  aroimd  their  metropolis,  the  Greeks  abandoned 
themselves  to  terror,  and  broke  out  into  immoderate 
lamentations.  Weeping,  praying,  and  beseeching,  they 
made  heaven  and  earth  ring.  They  beset  their  chiefs 
with  supplications.  They  implored  all  whom  they  met 
to  take  pity  on  their  falling  city.  Palaeologus  him- 
self spared  no  effort,  but  went  from  Cardinal  to  Car- 
dinal, pra^dng  their  Eminences  to  intercede  with  the 
Pope  for  succour,  reminding  them  that,  in  the  decree 
sent  from  Basil,  it  was  promised  that,  if  Constantinople 
were  attacked  in  their  absence,  it  should  be  taken  under 
the  Pope's  protection,  and  in  such  time  of  peril  and 
alarm  have  help  from  Italy.  He  therefore  asked  for 
four  large  galleys,  or  three  at  least,  to  be  sent  off  at 
once  to  aid  in  repelling  the  invader.  The  Patriarch 
Joseph  urged  a  like  petition.  Gaining  nothing  from  the 
Cardinals,  they  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Pope ;  but  for  a 
long  time  their  prayer  was  unheeded.  They  then  beset  the 
Papal  closet,  and  there  poured  out  groans  and  tears  ;  but 
as  yet  without  effect.  At  length  one  Friar  Ambrose,  in 
the  name  of  the  Sacred  College,  exhorted  them  to  ratify 
an  act  of  imion  without  waiting  for  the  formality  of  a 
doctrinal  agreement ;  assuring  them  that  if  such  a  deed 
were  executed,  Eoman  galleys  would  immediately  cover 
the  sea  from  the  Po  to  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  inter- 
mediate continent  would  resound  under  the  tread  of 
pontifical  troops.  This,  however,  could  not  be  done  ;  for 
the  majority  of  the  Greeks  were  as  honest  in  their  con- 
cern to  maintain  the  orthodoxy  of  their  Church,  such  as 
it  was,  as  they  were  devoid  of  energy  for  the  defence 
of  their  coimtry. 

Wearied  by   their  urgency,  the   Pope    consented  to 

supply  two  galleys  for  the  help  of  Constantinople ;  but, 

instead  of  giving  them  at  once,  or  the  value  of  them,  he 

sent  a  Cardinal,  with  two  Greeks,  to  ask  the  Venetian 
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senate  to  supply  their  equivaleDt  in  money  to  himself,  <m 
loan.     This  the  Doge  peremptorily  refused  to  do. 

Amurath,  all  this  time,  was  not  moving  towards  Con- 
stantinople. He  had,  indeed,  resolved  to  do  so,  with  the 
nearly  imanimous  advice  of  his  counsellors ;  bat  one  ci 
them  strongly  opposed  any  attack  on  that  city  as  ill 
timed,  and  likely  to  be  detrimental  to  themselves.  It 
was  probable,  he  said,  that  the  Emperor  would  embrace 
the  opinion  of  the  Latins  concerning  some  dogma  of 
their  religion,  just  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  succours  he 
desired ;  and  in  that  case  affairs  might  take  a  very 
unfavourable  turn.  If  such  a  union  took  place,  thw 
Pasha  thought  it  would  be  imprudent  to  provoke  a  rein- 
forcement of  the  Greeks  from  Italy ;  but  if  not,  the 
failure  of  present  negotiations  would  soon  be  known,  and 
then  it  would  be  more  easy  to  form  a  plan  for  the  con- 
quest of  Constantinople,  with  entire  confidence  as  to  its 
execution.  Amurath  saw  the  wisdom  of  this  advice,  and 
coimtermanded  the  orders  he  had  given  to  prepare  for 
the  operations  of  a  siege.* 

After  the  same  manner  week  affcer  week  dragged  on  in 
Ferrara.  The  alarm  passed  off.  The  Patriarch  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  confidential  intimacy  with  the  Pope. 
His  train  of  clergy,  daily  waiting  in  the  Bishop's  palace, 
where  the  Pope  lodged,  and  the  Patriarch  visited,  looked 
on  their  intercourse  with  suspicion.  Observing  that  the 
Pope  ate  alone,  and  even  drank  from  a  sealed  fountain, 
fearing  lest  he  should  be  poisoned,  they  sturdily  refused 
to  eat  or  drink  within  the  doors  of  a  dwelling  where  such 
an  apprehension  was  familiar,  and  not  concealed  even  by 
the  head  of  the  Church.  They  complained  bitterly  of 
the  restraint  of  a  rigid  passport-system;  and  some  of 
them  carried  their  love  of  liberty  so  far  as  to  abscond 
from  Ferrara,  and  find  their  way  back  to  Constantinople, 
whither  patriarchal  vengeance  followed  them  ;  and  their 
sacerdotal  orders  did  not  save  them  from  being  stripped 
naked,  and  flogged  in  the  open  streets. 

As  for  the  Emperor,  he  hired  a  spacious  monastery  for 
his  own  recreation,  bought  horses,  and  gave  himself  up 
entirely  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  despite  the  com- 
*  Phiranzs  Chronicon,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  13. 
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plaints  of  Niccol6,  Marquis  of  Ferrara,  whose  game  he 
wasted,  and  in  contempt  of  the  urgency  of  the  Patriarch, 
who  desired  his  presence  in  the  city  to  expedite  their 
negotiations,  and  almost  heedless  of  the  impatience  of 
Pope  Eugenius,  who  wondered  at  the  apathy  of  a  vagrant 
Monarch,  living  all  the  time  on  a  money-allowance  from 
the  Papal  treasury,*  and  leaving  Constantinople  and  its 
territory  in  daily  peril  of  devastation  by  the  Turks. 

On  the  8th  day  of  October  began  the  sessions  of  the 
Coimcil  at  Ferrara,  in  the  cathedral  church ;  and  the 
Greek  and  Latin  theologians,  addressing  each  other 
through  interpreters,  managed  so  well  to  square  their 
differences,  that,  by  the  18th  of  December,  the  Pope 
thought  himself  warranted  in  sending  a  handsome  subsidy 
to  Constantinople,  and  paying  five  months'  provision  to 
the  Greeks.  And  as  the  plague  was  reported  to  be  in 
Ferrara,  or  likely  to  be  there,  or  proper  to  be  avoided,  or 
suitable  to  be  feared,  in  order  to  transport  the  fathers  to 
another  city,  they  resolved  to  flee  to  Florence ;  and  the 
Pope  further  engaged  to  give  the  Greeks  free  conveyance 
thither.  On  January  11th,  1439, — so  leisurely  did  they 
flee  from  pestilence, — the  Greeks  had  the  happiness  to 
receive  money  for  the  journey,  and  to  see  nineteen  thou- 
sand ducats  remitted  to  Constantinople  for  the  defence 
of  that  city.f  But  Eugenius  could  not  satisfy  those 
demands  until  he  had  borrowed  money  in  Florence.  The 
Florentines  advanced  forty  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  His 
Holiness  gave  them  his  mitre  in  pledge. J  The  Papal 
See  was  to  receive  the  advantage  of  a  Grecian  annexation. 
The  Tuscan  republic  was  to  have  the  honour,  the  attrac- 
tion, and  the  commercial  profit  of  a  Council,  a  imion,  and 
a  monetary  transaction. 

The  Council  sat  again  in  Florence  with  imquestionable 

*  Some  extenuation  of  this  apparent  meanness  may  perhaps  be 
found  in  a  custom  of  the  rude  ages,  by  which  Kings  were  pensioned  by 
other  Kings  when  in  their  dominions.  So  the  Kings  of  Scotland  were 
pensioned  when  they  came  into  England.  See  my  "  Life  of  Richard 
I.,"  p.  276. 

f  Thus  it  is  reported  in  the  "  Acta  Generalis  octavae  Synodi  sub 
Eugenio  quarto  Ferrariae  inceptae :  Florentis  vero  peractae,"  &c. 
Romae,  1526,  foL  Iv. 

t  Spondanus  in  an.  1440. 
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diligence.  The  dispatants  plied  their  dispatation  in 
private,  and  then  delegated  to  approTed  oratorB  the 
service  of  pronouncing  their  collective  sentences  in  the 
Council  itself,  of  which  the  last  session  was  holden 
towards  the  end  of  March. 

No  change  whatever  had  been  wrought  in  the  tbeologj 
of  Greek  or  Latin  by  the  disputation,  and  therefore  more 
time  was  neeessaiy  for  the  politicians  to  settle  tenns  of 
agreement.  The  Emperor  and  the  Patriarch  employed 
their  utmost  influence  to  overcome  the  repugnance  of 
their  Greeks,  and  the  latter  of  those  personages  was 
exulting  in  the  confidence  that  henceforth  nothing  could 
prevent  the  long-desired  reconciliation. 

In  this  assurance  he  prepared  to  return  to  his  own 
country,  caused  his  lu^age  to  be  packed  up,  and  a  great 
part  of  it  to  be  forwarded  to  Venice,  when  he  was  over- 
taken by  sudden  death.  He  had  supped,  and  retired  to 
a  private  apartment  as  usual,  to  spend  some  time  in 
writing,  when  he  felt  a  sudden  sensation  of  languor,  with 
violent  shuddering,  and  was  carried  to  bed,  where  he  lay 
like  one  smitten  with  death.  Apprehensive  that  he 
should  not  recover,  he  took  a  pen,  and  hastily  wrote  to 
this  effect : — 

"  Joseph,  by  Divine  mercy.  Archbishop  of  Constanti- 
nople and  new  Borne,  and  ecumenical  Patriarch.  As  I 
find  myself  near  the  end  of  life,  I  fulfil  my  duty  in 
leaving  my  sentence  in  this  writing  to  my  beloved 
children  by  the  goodness  of  God.  For,  whatever  the 
Catholic  Church  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Apos- 
tolic Church  of  old  Rome,  think  and  confess,  that  also  I 
profess  myself  to  think  and  believe,  and  most  fully  agree 
to  the  same.  I  grant  that  the  most  blessed  Father  of 
Fathers  and  supreme  Pontiff",  the  Pope  of  old  Eome,  is 
Vicar  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  I  do  not  deny  that 
there  is  a  purgatory  of  souls.  Florence,  June  8th, 
1439."  ♦ 

This  paper  was  found  the  next  morning.     A  great 

company  of    Cardinals   and   Prelates    attended    at    his 

funeral,  and  before   sunset   the  mortal  remains  of  the 

ecumenical  Patriarch  were  entombed  in  the  church  of  St. 

*  Act  CoDcil.  Florent,  fol.  cviii. 
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Mary  the  New.  The  Pope  desu^ed  that  his  place  should 
be  immediately  supplied  by  the  election  of  a  successor; 
but  the  Eastern  Prelates  felt  that  there  could  be  no  free 
choice  of  a  Patriarch  in  Italy,  where  the  person  raised  to 
that  dignity  would  be  but  a  nominee  of  the  Italians,  and 
firmly  refused  to  choose  a  Patriarch  until  the  person 
chosen  could  be  consecrated  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia. 

The  Emperor,  for  his  part,  as  guardian  of  the  Greek 
Church,  became  extremely  urgent  for  the  preparation  of  a 
Form  of  Union,  and  threw  hunself  into  constant  commu- 
nication with  the  Cardinals  to  that  eifect.  A  large  party 
of  the  Greeks — ^perhaps  the  majority  of  them — ^were  still 
reluctant,  but  they  were  not  free  to  manifest  that  reluc- 
tance very  clearly ;  and  if  the  mind  of  Syropulus  was  that 
of  his  fellow-coimtrymen,  we  may  read  it  in  a  passage  of 
his  history,  which,  as  he  tells  us,  he  then  wrote  in  secret. 
"  Since  our  Emperor  determines  all  things  as  he  pleases, 
and  since  all  think  that  this  will  be  for  the  good  of  our 
city  and  the  agreement  of  Christians,  that  I  may  not 
seem  to  be  unfriendly  to  the  concord  and  prosperity  of  my 
country,  &c.,  I  am  compelled  by  necessity  to  follow  the 
multitude,  that  I  may  make  up  the  Definition,  and  fulfil 
the  imperial  pleasure;  but  at  the  same  time  protesting 
that  neither  in  my  judgment,  nor  yet  by  choice,  do  I 
approve  of  what  has  been  done,  as  if  it  were  the  sound 
doctrine  of  our  Church.  For  God  knows  the  disposition 
of  my  mind,  that  I  neither  like  this,  nor  willingly  sub- 
scribe it.  But  I  cast  myself  upon  His  mercy.  This  I 
do  only  for  the  present ;  and  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  practi- 
cable, I  will  do  as  I  desire."  ♦ 

The  Bishop  of  Ephesus  was  honest,  and  absolutely 
refused  to  sign  the  Letters  of  Union,  which  were  drawn  up 
in  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  Pope's  name,  and  eventually 
signed  by  the  Emperor,  twenty-nine  of  the  Eastern 
"fathers,"  and  a  hundred  and  thirteen  of  the  Western, 
many  on  both  sides  having  taken  care  to  be  absent,  or 
pretended  to  be  sick.f  The  Despot  Demetrius  hastened 
away  to  Venice,  that  he  might  not  be  present.  The  date 
was  July  7th,  1440. 

♦  Hist  Concilii  Florentini,  sect.  3L,  cap.  7* 
t  Acta,  fol.  ex.,  b. 
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The  Pope  assembled  the  subscribers,  and  presided  at  a 
grand  mass,  where  they  embraced  and  kissed  each  other, 
with  much  music ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards  the  Smperor, 
compelled  by  necessity,  applied  to  the  Supreme  Pontiff 
for  arrears  of  stipend  for  five  months.  After  hard  bar- 
gaining, the  Greeks  affixed  their  signatures,  and  the  Pope 
paid  the  moneys  due  up  to  the  time  of  their  departure. 

What  the  points  in  dispute  were,  and  how  much  the 
Act  of  Union  was  worth,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote.* 

When  the  Emperor  was  about  to  quit  Florence,  he 
sent  forward  a  number  of  inferior  clergy  belonging  to  his 
train,  that  they  might  prepare  for  his  reception  at  Venice, 
on  the  way  homeward.  These  persons  lodged  at  night  in 
taverns ;  and  it  so  happened,  that,  at  Bologna,  the  bearers 
of  an  embassy  from  England  to  the  Pope  were  lodging 
in  the  same  house.  Hearing  that  Greeks  who  had  been 
in  the  Council  of  Florence  were  there,  the  Englishmen 
came  to  them,  using  the  freedom  of  travellers,  and  asked 
what  had  been  done. 

One  Philip,  a  Deacon,  answering  for  the  rest,  began  to 
extol  the  memorable  doings  of  the  synod :  both  Churches 
imited  by  a  new  covenant!  both  nations  confirmed  in 
union!  bound  in  a  society  of  mutual  charity!  "But 
imder  what  conditions,"  asked  the  Englishmen,  "have 
you  Greeks  come  over  to  us,  or  have  we  gone  over  to 
you?"  "Neither  we  to  you,  nor  you  to  us.  Each 
Church  holds  its  own  doctrine,  different,  yet  agreeing. 
Each  party  is  commanded  to  retain  the  opinions  it  has 
cherished  from  days  of  old  ;  and  yet  we  shall  be  joined  in 
covenant."  "But  what  is  done  with  the  ad^tion  (of 
Mlioque  in  the  Nicene  Creed)  ?  Is  it  expimged  from  the 
Latin  Creed,  or  is  it  inserted  into  yours?"  "Neither. 
The  Creed  stands  as  it  was  before,  both  with  you  and  us. 
But  we  have  the  union,  notwithstanding."  "  But  what 
of  the  leavened  bread  (which  Greeks  use  in  the  eucharist, 
but  Latins  do  not)  ?  Have  we  consented  to  use  it  in  the 
sacrament,  or  have  you  put  away  your  leaven?"  "Nei- 
ther the  one  nor  the  other.  We  both  go  on  as  we  did 
before."  "But  has  the  Definition  come  out?  How  is 
*  Historia,  sect  x.,  cap.  18. 
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the  Creed  written?  With  the  addition,  or  without:" 
"Neither.  There  is  no  Creed  in  the  Definition."  "A 
Definition  of  Faith  without  a  Creed!  Has  a  Genend 
Council  puhlished  a  Definition  without  a  Creed  ?'' 

And  the  Englishmen  concluded,  from  what  they  heard, 
that  if  this  Definition  lacked  a  Creed,  and  if  this  union 
was  devoid  of  one  common  "  sacrifice,"  and  if  the  great 
occasion  of  dispute  hetween  the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches, 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father  only, 
or  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  {Filioque),  remained 
unsettled  hy  common  consent,  then  it  was  evident  that 
the  Coxmcil  had  agreed  to  put  off  the  union  proposed, 
rather  than  to  accept  it. 

This,  in  truth,  was  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter. 

There  were,  however,  other  two  points  not  referred  to 
in  this  conversation,  and  with  r^ard  to  these  the  Letters 
of  Union  defined  as  follows  : — 

"  Item.  If  persons  truly  penitent  die  in  the  love  of  God 
hefore  they  have  made  satisfaction  for  sins  of  omission 
and  commission  hy  works  meet  for  repentance,  their  soids 
are  purified  after  death  by  purgatonal  pains;  and  that 
they  may  be  relieved  from  pains  of  this  kind,  the  suffirages 
of  the  living  faithful  help  them, — to  wit,  sacrifices  of 
masses,  prayers,  and  sdms,  and  other  offices  of  piety, 
which  are  wont  to  be  performed  by  faithful  persons  for 
other  faithful,  according  to  the  institution  of  the  Church. 
And  the  souls  of  those  who,  after  baptism  received,  have 
not  contracted  any  spot  of  sin  ;  they  also  who  after  spot 
of  sin  contracted,  either  in  their  own  bodies,  or  after  the 
bodies  were  put  off,  as  is  said  above,  are  purged;  these 
are  at  once  received  into  heaven,  and  clearly  see  the 
Triune  God  as  He  is,  but,  by  diversity  of  merits,  some 
more  perfectly  than  others.  But  the  souls  of  those  who 
depart  in  actual  mortal  sin,  or  in  original  sin,  go  to  hell 
at  once." 

This  definition  of  purgatory  was  new  to  the  OrtH^k» ; 
but  a  gradually-deepening  superstition  had  alnnidy  (n»- 
posed  them  to  accept  it.  On  the  other  point  tht>y  wore 
not  so  facile.     But  it  follows  next : — 

"  Item,  We  define  that  the  holy  Apostolic  8oi>  and  tho 

Eoman  Pontiff  have  the  primacy  over  the  whole  worUl } 
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and  that  the  Pope  of  Home  himself  is  the  successor  of 
blessed  Peter,  Prmce  of  the  Apostles,  true  Vicar  of  Christ, 
head  of  the  whole  Church,  and  fieither  and  teacher  of  all 
Christians;  and  that  plenary  authority  was  ddivered 
unto  him  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  feed,  rule,  and 
govem  the  universal  Church,  as  also  is  contained  in  the 
acts  of  (Ecumenical  Councils  and  in  sacred  canons."  ♦ 

BETFBK  TO   COIfSTAyTnTOPLB. 

John  Palaeologus  and  most  of  his  clergy  left  Florence, 
after  spending  some  weeks  over  a  few  knotty  questions. 
The  refusal  of  the  Bishop  of  Ephesus  to  sign  the  Act  of 
Union,  and  the  Pope's  threat  to  punish  him  for  con- 
tumacy,— the  Pope's  demand  for  the  election  of  a 
Patriarch  having  his  own  approval, — ^the  further  signa- 
ture of  five  copies  of  the  Act, — ^these  affairs  were  ail 
difficult ;  and  it  was  therefore  not  imtil  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember that  the  Emperor  set  foot  again  in  Venice  on  lus 
way  homeward. 

That  uneasy  interval  may  have  been  somewhat  relieved 
to  the  Latins  by  the  arrival  of  messengers  from  the 
Patriarch  of  Armenia,  bearing  a  profession  of  submission 
to  the  Pope,  and  adherence  to  the  Act  of  Union  just 
ratified  between  the  parties  assembled  in  synod.  They 
were  received  with  welcome,  and  dismissed  vdth  honour, 
in  company  with  the  Greeks. 

Three  of  the  Greek  Prelates,  it  must  be  noted,  did  not 
return  :  the  Patriarch  Joseph,  who  died  at  Florence  ;  the 
Metropolitan  of  Sardis,  who  died  at  Ferrara ;  and  Bessarion, 
Bishop  of  Nicaea.  This  Bessarion  preferred  the  milder 
air  of  Italy  to  the  troubled  atmosphere  of  the  Levant. 
He  therefore  made  sure  of  imion  with  Rome  by  taking 
the  only  effectual  method, — ^that  of  leaving  his  o^ 
Church.  He  went  to  the  "  eternal  city,"  was  welcomed 
by  the  court,  made  a  Cardinal,  and  not  a  poor  one  either, 
but  liberally  pensioned,  as  Phranza  says,  by  "  the  Prince 
Archbishop,"  as  this  true  Grecian  calls  the  Pope. 

At  Venice  was  enacted  a  rather  remarkable  scene.     To 
show  the  Venetians  that  their  labour  had  not  been  spent 
*  Act  Cone.  Florent.,  fol.  ex. 
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in  vain,  the  Emperor  accepted — if  he  did  not  prompt — an 
invitation  of  the  Doge  for  Greeks  to  say  mass  in  the  great 
church  of  St.  Mark.  Ahready  there  was  no  small  dis- 
pleasure manifested  hj  the  Archbishops  with  one  of  their 
number,  Metrophanes,  MetropoHtan  of  Cyzicus,  who  had 
accepted  such  an  invitation  in  a  monastery,  and  there 
said  a  Latin  mass,  and  prayed  for  the  Pope.  That  he 
should  Aave  prayed  for  the  Pope  when  the  Greeks  had  no 
Patriarch  to  pray  for,  seemed  like  handing  over  his  bre- 
thren to  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  and  gave  great  scandal ; 
but  the  truth  was,  that  Metrophanes  was  laboming  after 
the  vacant  throne,  and  in  that  ambition  went  any  length  to 
please  the  Emperor,  in  whom  he  trusted  for  making  sure 
of  his  election.  The  Despot  Demetrius  openly  reproved 
him  with  great  severity. 

The  Greeks  were,  therefore,  but  ill-disposed  towards 
any  ftirther  demonstration  of  the  kind,  when  the  Doge 
gave  his  invitation  to  the  Emperor.  But  His  Majesty 
ordered  the  Protosyncellus,  then  the  highest  ecclesiastic 
of  their  Church,  the  Patriarch  being  dead,  to  make 
arrangement  for  the  service.  The  commission  seemed 
rather  difficult.  To  appoint  four  or  five  Priests  to  officiate 
in  so  large  a  building,  and  before  so  many  spectators,  he 
thought  "would  be  inglorious.'*  To  employ  the  whole 
body  of  Greek  clergy  to  assist  at  the  solemnity  would  be 
very  becoming,  provided  that  they  could  all  be  trusted. 
But  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  some  would  misconduct 
themselves,  through  ignorance,  negligence,  or  aversion, 
whence  the  dignity  of  the  Greek  Church  would  sink  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Latins.  He  therefore  suggested, 
that  a  select  company  should  be  intrusted  with  the  ser- 
vice that  was  to  display,  for  the  first  time,  and  perhaps 
the  only  time,  the  majesty  of  their  ceremonial  in  a  chief 
city  of  the  western  world. 

Volimtary  subscription  and  free  adherence  to  the 
union  were  not  to  be  the  qualifications  for  acting  in  the 
grand  ceremony,  so  much  as  attachment  to  the  old 
Eastern  rituaJ.  The  Protosyncellus  set  about  selecting 
his  men  accordingly.  One  Prelate  he  excluded,  because 
he  was  decrepid,  ugly,  and  could  not  read  well.  Another, 
because  he  was  vulgar  in  his  gesticulations,  and  had  a 
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habit  of  laughing,  coughing,  and  spitting  while  at  the 
altar.  Some  prayed  to  be  excused, — one  because  he  was 
unwell,  another  because  he  had  no  suitable  robe,  another 
because  he  had  sworn  never  to  say  mass  with  such  an 
one,  and  so  on.  But  the  Emperor  would  suffer  no 
excuses.  The  nimiber  desired  was  made  up,  and,  willing 
or  unwilling,  they  went  to  officiate  in  the  great  ^hurch  of 
St.  Mark.  Considering,  however,  that  that  edifice  was 
defiled  by  various  objects  and  customs  which  the  orthodox 
Greek  hated, — although  nothing  worse  than  his  own,  if 
the  Bible  be  taken  as  the  standard  in  such  matters, — ^they 
were  careful  to  cover  the  altar  with  their  own  furniture, 
and  to  use  their  own  vessels,  all  these  having  been  duly 
consecrated. 

This  great  point  being  settled,  they  went  to  church. 
The  Emperor,  by  absence,  betrayed  his  coldness  as  to  the 
imion.  The  Despot  and  the  Doge  were  there.  One  of 
their  high  functionaries  *  read  the  Creed  with  a  loud  voice, 
but  without  the  addition  ("  and  the  Son  "),  and  they  did  not 
include  the  name  of  the  Pope  in  their  intercessions.  The 
spectators  professed  to  be  very  much  gratified ;  and  were 
either  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  perceive  omissions  which 
might  have  been  covered  under  the  unusual  sound  of 
Greek.  After  this,  the  clergy  obtained,  with  some  diffi- 
culty, money  from  the  Emperor  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
a  funeral-service  for  the  late  Patriarch  in  the  monastery 
of  St.  George.  A  Latin  Bishop  and  some  Friars  were 
present  on  the  occasion,  and  they  duly  embraced  their  new 
Greek  brethren  at  one  part  of  the  service.  But  the  cele- 
brating Priests,  mortified  at  finding  themselves  in  contact 
with  Latin  heretics,  underwent  the  embrace  ungraciously 
enough;  and  with  it  ended  almost  the  mere  outward 
profession  of  tmion  between  the  Churches. 

The  Emperor,  who  seems  to  have  suffered  very  little 
anxiety  diuring  absence  fi-om  Constantinople,  enjoyed  him- 
self in  himting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Venice,  imtil 
October  19th,  when  he  and  his  train  effected  their 
embarkation,  and  managed  to  finish  their  battle  with 
accidents  and  weather  by  February  1st,  1441,  when  they 

*  The  ^ofMyrifiaroypd<l>oSf  who  collected  suffirages,  and  preserved 
minutes. 
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entered  the  Golden  Horn,  or  harbour  of  their  own 
city. 

The  Despot  Constantine  came  off  to  meet  his  brother 
in  a  splendid  galley,  accompanied  by  many  of  the  magis- 
trates and  by  some  foreigners  of  rank.  The  landing  took 
place  amidst  the  usual  forms  of  gladness ;  for,  with  a 
commendable  delicacy,  Constantine  suppressed  whatever 
word  or  outward  mark  of  mourning  might  have  shocked 
his  brothers,  who  both  found,  on  reaching  the  palace,  that 
their  Empress  and  Queen  were  numbered  with  the  dead. 
This  was  a  sad  close  to  a  period  of  improfitable  absence, 
but  was  to  be  followed  by  many  sorrows,  not  only  to  the 
occupants  of  the  palace,  but  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city. 

And  all  that  it  concerns  us  to  notice,  in  relation  to  the 
Coimcil  of  Florence,  is  the  subsequent  election  of  Metro- 
phanes  as  Patriarch.  This  was  the  zealous  Unionist  who 
had  given  umbrage  to  his  brethren  by  praying  for  the 
Pope,  when  they  were  at  Venice  on  their  way  home. 
The  election  was  made  by  the  management  of  "  his  holy 
Majesty,"  the  Emperor,  in  reward  of  efforts  to  promote 
the  union ;  but  it  led  to  no  practical  effect.* 

TEANSTLTANIiL  AKD  HTJNGABT. 

We  have  heard  that  in  the  year  1431,  Manuel  Palaeologus 
sent  an  embassy  to  the  Pope,  to  solicit  help  against  the 
Turks ;  and  that,  after  long  correspondence  and  negotia- 
tion, an  attempt  was  made  in  the  Coimcil  assembled  at 
Ferrara  and  Florence,  to  purchase  Eoman  protection  by 
joining  the  Papal  Church.  That  apparently  fiiendly 
correspondence  was  just  enough  to  persuade  the  Sultan 
and  his  councillors,  who  did  not  know  how  insincere 
it  was,  that  the  influence  of  the  principal  Church  in 
Christendom  might  any  day  be  employed  to  drive  him 
back  into  Asia. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  occupation  of  a  considerable 

part  of  the  Morea  by  the  Venetians,  and  the  promptitude 

and   power  of  this  Republic,  when  called  into  action  by 

any  emergency ;  and  it  is  apparent,  that,  having  failed  in 

*  Syropulus :  Hist  Cone  Florent. 
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an  attempt  to  take  Constantinople  immediately  after  tlie 
union  of  the  Asiatic  and  European  Turks  under  one  head, 
BO  long  back  ss  1421,  the  Sultan  woidd  be  slow  to  renew 
his  efforts  against  the  very  metropolis  of  the  decaying 
empire.  Such  an  attempt  might  probably  call  over  a 
powerful  armament  from  the  West,  and  therefore  would 
not  be  made  without  some  direct  incentive  or  Btrong 
encouragement. 

But  this  consideration  did  not  forbid  endeavours  to 
extend  the  Ottoman  rule  north  of  the  Danube. 

After  the  capture  of  Thessalonica,  and  the  unsaoceesM 
struggle  with  the  Venetians  for  possession  of  a  stronghold 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  Dardanelles,  Amurath  took 
advantage  of  a  pretext  afforded  him  to  push  his  conquests 
northward.  Hungarian  freebooters  were  in  the  habit  of 
plimdering  the  parts  of  Bulgaria  bordering  on  the  Danube^ 
re-crossing  the  river  with  their  booty ;  and  the  Sultan 
was  preparing  to  pursue  them  into  their  own  country, 
when  imexpected  tidings  came  that  Ibrahim-beg,  Prince 
of  Caramania,  had  invaded  his  territory  in  Lesser  Asia, 
on  the  side  of  Hamid,  carried  away  the  Governor  of 
that  province,  and  thrown  him  into  a  dungeon.  Nor 
was  this  all;  for  the  Caramanians  and  the  Hungarians 
had  entered  into  league  to  make  incursions  on  one  side 
of  his  dominions  whenever  he  attempted  to  extend  his 
conquests  on  the  other.  Advised  of  this  alliance,  he 
resolved  to  confine  himself  to  a  defensive  position  for 
the  present. 

The  Hungarians,  taking  courage  from  his  inaction, 
gathered  in  great  numbers,  and  laid  siege  to  Gogerzinlic, 
a  town  not  far  from  Belgrade.  The  Begler-beg  or  Gover- 
nor of  Koumelia,  although  sent  by  the  Sultan,  made  no 
advance  to  raise  the  siege,  until  roused  by  the  impatience 
of  an  inferior  officer,  who  complained  that  the  very  horses 
were  startled  by  the  report  of  the  Himgarian  cannon,  and 
the  army  could  not  be  restrained  from  battle  any  longer. 

The  Ghiaours  (or  infidels)  lay  secure  in  their  camp, 
when  the  Turks  came  within  sight,  marching  to  the  sound 
of  drums.  Then  rose  the  tegbir,  or  war-cry,  "God  is 
great ;"  and  at  once  the  field  rang  with  that  maddening 
challenge,  Allah — Allah — Allah-hoo!  and  the  cavalry 
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dashed  into  the  midst  of  them.  Flight  could  not  save-. 
The  affrighted  Ghiaours  flimg  themselves  by  hundreds 
into  the  Danube;  and  hundreds  more,  sav^  from  the 
slaughter  only  for  the  sake  of  their  price,  were  carried 
away  captive ;  and  in  a  few  days  a  handsome  Himgariau 
slave  might  be  bought  for  three  hundred  aspers  in  the 
market-place  of  Adrianople.  The  King  of  Himgary, 
saved  by  the  swiftness  of  his  horse,  returned  alone  to  tell 
of  the  catastrophe. 

Seeing  that  the  league  between  his  enemies  was  thus 
brought  to  nothing,  Amurath  crossed  over  into  Asia  with 
a  numerous  army,  and  was  on  his  way  to  make  reprisals 
in  Caramania,  when  a  messenger  brought  him  the  sub* 
mission  of  Ibrahim,  and  he  returned,  content  with  this 
advantage,  to  Adrianople.  And  then,  understanding  that 
George  Vulcovitz,  Despot  of  Servia,  a  Christian,  had  been 
the  contriver  of  those  hostile  movements,  both  in  Hungary 
and  Caramania,  he  proceeded  in  great  haste  and  anger  to 
chastise  him  also.  But  the  Servian,  more  skilfrd  in 
diplomacy  than  in  fighting,  hastened  to  avert  the  storm 
by  an  offer  of  his  daughter  to  the  Sultan,  if  he  would 
send  some  one  to  bring  her  home. 

Amurath  could  scarcely  be  induced  to  listen  to  so 
strange  a  proposal  from  that  Christian  father !  However, 
the  Viziers  calculated  the  value  of  such  a  hostage,  and 
persuaded  their  master  to  accept  her,  and  spare  himself 
and  them  the  trouble  of  a  campaign.  A  splendid 
embassy  was  despatched  into  Servia  to  receive  the  lady, 
and  met  Vulcovitz  approaching  to  do  them  honour,  some 
days'  journey  from  his  capital.  Thither  he  led  them, 
and  there  delivered  his  daughter  to  the  servants  of  the 
Turk.  Some  Christian  ladies  were  given  to  be  her 
attendants;  and  the  Mohammedans,  after  feasting  for 
some  time  at  her  father's  expense,  brought  her  to  their 
master.  Amurath  received  the  present,  called  her  his 
wife,  but  would  not  deign  to  undergo  the  ceremony  of 
marriage  with  a  Christian,  nor  even  kept  her  long,  but 
sent  to  Brousa  for  a  Mussulman  Princess  in  her  stead. 
Servia  continued  to  be  no  better  than  a  subjugated 
province. 

After  a  predatory  expedition  of  Akenzilari,  or  volunteers, 
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UTifkr  the  command  of  Ali-beg.  who  rsTaged  an  extoisire 
tract  of  countTT  for  a  month  withoat  enoonnteiingthe  least 
resistance,  and  came  hack  with  as  much  booty  as  they 
couM  earn',  and  prisoners  more  in  nomber  than  them- 
selvj^,  the  Sultan  determined  that  he  would  conquer 
Hiin^arT.  **  So  may  Mohammed  love  me,"  swore  Ali-beg, 
"  if  it  will  not  be  a  sin  and  an  abomination  to  leave  so  lidi 
a  kinjordom  in  the  power  of  the  infidels ! " 

Amurath.  absolute  though  he  was,  took  care  to  seek 
advice  from  the  best  informed  of  his  Viziers.*  In  pur- 
suance of  advice  thus  taken,  he  sent  a  skirmishing*  party 
across  the  Danube,  collected  information  as  to  roads, 
relative  positions,  and  the  condition  of  the  country,  and 
then  prepared  to  increase  his  army,  and  make  sore  of 
alliances  that  were  as  yet  but  wavering.  He  united 
political  and  military  skill. 

First,  he  sent  to  tell  Yulcovitz  that  he  intended  to 
enter  Hungary  by  way  of  Belgrade,  and  expected  him  to 
be  in  readiness  to  join  the  expedition.  The  Vaivode  t  of 
Wallachia  was  also  smnmoned  to  collect  his  forces  and 
loin  the  Sultan's  army  without  delay,  under  peril  of 
being  visited  by  that  army  in  his  own  province.  The 
Vaivode  answered  that  he  was  quite  ready  to  obey  and 
serve  the  Sultan  Amurath,  even  were  it  only  to  keep  his 
horses  or  his  dogs. 

Amurath,  assured  of  an  uncontested  passage  through 
either  of  those  provinces,  or  both,  and  of  the  servile 
obedience  of  their  Princes,  marched  from  Adrianople  to 
Widdin,  where  Yulcovitz  was  waiting  with  his  contin- 
gent, rendering  it  imnecessary  to  proceed  to  Belgrade. 
There  the  imited  army  crossed  the  Danube,  and  Yul- 
covitz marched  in  advance  to  act  as  guide.  Hermanstadt, 
with  as  many  fortified  places  as  lay  on  the  line  of  march, 
threw  open  their  gates  to  the  invaders,  both  in  Transyl- 
vania and  Hungary,  during  forty-five  days ;  and  Amurath, 
led  back  through  Wallachia  by  the  Vaivode  Dracola, 
returned  to  Adnanople,  rich  with  spoil,  without  having 
had  occasion  once  to  unsheathe  his  sword.  Vulcovitz 
knew  not  how  to  be  prodigal  enough  of  gifts  and  ban- 
quets to  the  mighty  Prince  whom  he  would  call  son-in-law. 
*  Coundllon.  i*  Governor. 
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A  strong  detachment  remained  to  build  a  castle  some- 
where on  the  Danube,*  that  should  overawe  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  plant  the  Turkish  standard  a  step  further 
in  advance  on  Christendom. 

From  this  time  the  conqueror  pushed  his  advantages 
with  great  vigour.  He  sent  Isa-beg,  with  a  horde  of 
Akenzilari,  to  ravage  Epirus,  which  had  not  yet  suffered 
from  this  invasion,  and  where  the  inhabitants  did  their 
best  to  divert  or  dam  the  torrent,  by  breaking  down 
bridges  and  destroying  roads.  But  their  efforts  were  of 
no  avail ;  and  Isa,  like  the  others,  came  back  rich  with 
prey.  Yet  their  brutalities  left  an  impression  of  horror 
that  soon  found  effectual  utterance ;  and  that  Providence 
which  interposes  for  nations  as  for  men,  made  use  of  this 
natm*al  reaction  to  prepare  a  native  of  Epirus,  and 
favourite  in  the  palace  of  Amurath,  to  become  a  defender 
of  his  country.  This  was  the  young  Scander-beg.  But 
when  the  Epirotes  presimtied  to  impede  the  progress  of 
their  destroyers  by  intercepting  their  retreat,  when  they 
were  driving  before  them  a  great  multitude  of  captives, 
the  Akenzilari  grew  furious,  first  fell  upon  these,  and  cut 
them  in  pieces,  till  the  edges  of  their  battle-axes  were 
worn  off,  and  then  attacked  the  prisoners  imtil  their 
arrows  were  exhausted.  The  Epirotes  fought  manfully, 
and  many  Turks  were  slain ;  but  the  forces  were  unequal, 
and  a  considerable  tract  of  country  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Amurath. 

The  cowardly  Servian,  who  might  once  have  raised  Hun- 
gary and  the  adjacent  kingdoms  to  arms,  but  had  sacrificed 
his  own  daughter  to  the  Turk,  and  then  sought  shelter 
under  the  most  abject  servility,  soon  found  that  by  such 
a  course  it  was  easier  to  lose  than  gain.  The  Sultan  had 
ascertained  by  his  own  observation,  when  feasted  in 
Belgrade,  that  that  city  was  the  key  of  Hungary,  and, 
whUe  eating  dainties .  at  the  board  of  Vulcovitz,  was 
contriving  how  to  break  faith,  and  make  that  capital 
his  own. 

Again  the  lawless  Akenzilari  served  his  end,  by  scouring 
the  country  that  is  watered  by  the  Save,  while  he  made 

*  Called  by  the  Turks  Gerguc,  or  Gergug,  according  to  Leua- 
davius.     Probably  the  present  Giurgevo. 
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hi.H  apfW'arance  in  the  neighboarhood,  and  caused  it  to  be 
rumoure'l  that  he  was  coming  to  attack  the  city.  The 
threat,  although  not  then  executed,  wrong^ht  powerfbllj 
on  tlie  affrighted  inhabitants,  who,  paralysed  with  fear, 
saw  their  youth  dragged  out  of  their  dwellings,  and 
driven  towards  Roumelia.  Xerer  had  those  robben 
gathered  so  rich  a  booty.  The  slave-market  was  glutted. 
A  1)eautiful  Ser\'ian  girl  was  bought  for  a  pair  of  slippers; 
and  an  able-bodied  young  man,  qualified  to  serve  as 
grrKjm,  would  bring  no  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
a«perH.  This  took  place  in  the  year  1438.  Eastern 
£uro]M'  resounded  with  cries  of  uarm,  and  the  tenor 
T>urrtur>d  the  union-hunting  Greeks  even  to  Italy,  as  we 
have  heard. 

As  they  were  taking  rest  on  the  confines  of  Bulgaria 
and  Servia,  l8hak-l>eg,  one  of  the  most  zealoos  Mussul- 
mans, thus  addressed  his  master:  ''O  hf^py  Sultan! 
how  long  shall  we  suffer  Vulcovitz  to  enjoy  Belgrade? 
Caramania  is  not  yet  pacified.  The  Hungarians  are  not 
quiet.  Dracola  is  not  hearty  in  keeping  Wallachia  in 
submission ;  for  he  is  not  the  friend  you  think  him,  but  a 
dou])le-minded,  uncertain  man.*'  The  Sultan  drank  in 
his  words  greedily,  but  wanted  time  to  form  his  plans : 
he  therefore  answered,  that  he  would  first  winter  in 
Aflrianoi>le,  and  then  see  what  could  be  done.  Thither 
he  led  back  his  troops. 

Isliak-bcg  escaped  the  frosts  by  taking  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  south,  and  warmed  his  military  devotion  in  the  holy 
house  of  Mecca. 

Early  in  the  spring  Amurath  summoned  both  Dracola 
and  Vulcovitz  to  appear  before  him  at  the  Porte.  Vul- 
covitz came  not.  Dracola  and  his  two  sons  obeyed  the 
summons ;  but  no  sooner  did  they  appear  in  the  presence 
of  their  savage  ally  than  he  commanded  them  both  to 
be  thrown  into  dungeons,  not  only  separate,  but  far 
distant  from  each  other.  Vulcovitz  fortified  Belgrade  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  left  it  in  charge  of  his  two  sons, 
and  went  into  Hungary  to  seek  for  help.  Amurath 
let  loose  his  army  upon  Servia,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
it  came  back  again  with  as  much  as  the  men  could 
drivo  and  carry.  The  prisoners  were  exchanged  for 
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aspers,  as  before,  to  serve  as  domestic  slaves  all  over 
Turkey. 

By  this  time  Ishak-beg  returned  firom  his  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  and  resumed  his  military  operations  in  another 
part  of  Servia,  while  Amurath  himself  accomplished  the 
conquest  of  Belgrade.  After  holding  out  for  about  a 
month,  it  yielded,  and,  for  the  time,  the  sons  of  Vulcovitz 
saved  themselves  by  flight,  hoping  yet  to  dislodge  the 
enemy,  and  save  their  coimtry. 

Burning  with  the  like  desire,  the  Hungarians  at  length 
assembled  an  army,  and  unexpectedly  crossed  the  Danube. 
Ishak-beg  was  at  ease  in  his  camp,  not  far  from  Belgrade^ 
when,  about  two  months  after  the  fall  of  Belgrade,  the 
Turks  were  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  an  enemy.  A  body  of  about  fifty  horsemen  were 
first  seen  in  the  distance,  and  after  them  a  large  mass  of 
foot,  every  moment  showing  itself  stronger  and  stronger, 
spreading  in  the  horizon  like  a  black  cloud,  and  all  march- 
ing straight  upon  the  camp.  Ishak  leaped  upon  his  horse, 
and  shouted,  Allah  egUr,  "  Gk)d  is  mighty!"  The 
Hungarians  deliberately  formed  in  order  of  battle,  first 
the  foot,  and  then  the  horse  behind;  and  when  the 
Turks  galloped  on  them  at  full  speed,  intending  to 
break  the  rsmks,  they  discharged  their  arrows  so  vigor- 
ously, that  the  horses  must  have  been  driven  back  in 
confusion  but  for  the  impetuosity  of  the  riders  who 
spurred  them  on,  and  in  full  weight  rode  upon  the  foot- 
men, beat  them  to  the  ground,  and  were  mowing  them 
down  like  grass  before  they  could  pluck  more  arrows 
from  their  quivers.  Panic-struck,  they  lay  to  be  slaugh- 
tered, or,  if  any  were  beyond  the  range  of  the  Turlash 
weapons,  they  fled  for  life.  And  when  the  ground  was 
covered  with  the  dead,  Ishak  commanded  his  men  to 
cease  from  killing,  and  make  prisoners  of  the  survivers. 

Another  arrival  of  slaves  gladdened  the  Turkish 
dealers.  Among  the  prisoners  were  the  two  sons  of 
Vulcovitz,  whom  Ishak  delivered  to  his  master ;  and  the 
Sultan  chose  to  signalise  his  wrath  by  burning  out  their 
eyes  with  hot  irons,  and  then  committing  them  to  the 
special  custody  of  a  Pasha,  whose  office  it  was  to  guard 
their  dungeon. 
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Glutted  with  carnage,  Amuratli  returned  to  Adrianople, 
not,  however,  to  cease  from  war,  but  hoping  to  lead  his 
troops  to  other  victories.* 

THE  MOBEA. 

The  Morea  had  not  yet  fallen  before  the  Turks, 
although  ofben  threatened.  The  Emperor  Manuel  endea- 
voured to  provide  against  the  invasion  of  an  army  by 
rebuilding  a  strong  wall,  first  constructed  when  the 
Persians  invaded  Greece,  and  afterwards  raised  on  a  larger 
plan  by  Justinian,  across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  fr^m 
sea  to  sea.  It  was  about  six  miles  in  extent,  and  was 
therefore  called  the  Hexamilium.  Five  castles,  capable 
of  containing  strong  garrisons,  and  each  in  communica- 
tion with  the  others,  for  the  sake  of  mutual  reinforce- 
ment, presented  a  formidable  barrier,  capable,  if  well 
defended,  of  resisting  even  the  largest  force. 

Anxious  to  demolish  this  barrier,  Amurath  sent  for 
Turechan-beg,  Governor  of  the  country,  to  which  the 
present  province  of  Livadia,  north  of  the  isthmus,  partly 
answers,  and  asked  him  whether  he  could  not  devise  a 
method  of  taking  Corinth.  The  Governor  described  this 
fortification  as  a  work  of  prodigious  magnitude,  cutting 
off  all  access  to  the  peninsula  by  land,  while  the  sea 
surrounded  it  everywhere  else.  The  wall,  he  said,  was 
defended  by  a  deep  ditch,  and  those  five  castles  were  well 
manned,  and  well  provisioned.f 

Turechan,  therefore,  could  see  no  hope  of  reaching 
Corinth,  or  even,  if  it  could  be  taken  by  an  approach 
from  sea,  of  retaining  possession  without  inland  commu- 
nication. But  the  Sultan,  bent  upon  the  conquest,  caused 
great  preparation  to  be  made,  commanded  him  to  carry 
his  banner  in  advance,  and  himself  led  the  Turkish  army 

*  Hist  Musul.  Turc.,  lib.  xiv. 

f  •*  The  Peloponnesus,"  says  Fhianza,  "  very  much  resembles  a 
plane-leaf  in  form,  the  stem  being  the  isthmus,  on  which  rise  a 
hundred  and  twenty-three  towers,  and  there  is  an  inscription  in 
marble  to  the  effect  following  :  *  Light  of  Light,  Very  God  of  Veiy 
God,  preserve  the  Emperor  Justinian,  and  his  &ithful  servant  Victori- 
nus,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Greece  who  live  godly.*  **  (Chronicon, 
Ub.  L,  cap.  38.) 
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in  Ml  force.  Great,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  appa- 
ratus of  war.  Artillery  he  did  not  bring,  because  of  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  carriage ;  but  he  brought  the  metal, 
and  foimded  cannon  on  the  groimd.  To  the  Sanzac-begs, 
or  standard-bearers,  he  assigned  distinct  stations  before 
the  towers  and  castles,  with  orders  to  fill  up  the  ditch 
with  earth  and  stones ;  and,  after  a  severe  struggle,  the 
Christians  were  forced  to  relinquish  their  efibrt  to  clear 
the  ditch  again. 

Amurath  did  not  leave  the  camp,  but  sent  strong 
parties  to  scour  the  coimtry,  as  usual,  as  precursors  of  an 
eventual  conquest.  They  came  back  rich  in  splendid  vest- 
ments, vessels  of  gold  and  silver, — no  doubt  taken  from 
the  churches, — and  prisoners  to  be  sold  for  slaves.  For 
some  imexplained  reason,  but  probably  on  account  of  the 
imsettled  state  of  his  affairs  in  Servia  and  Wallachia,  the 
Sultan  did  not  strike  a  decisive  blow,  but  withdrew  from 
the  Morea,  afber  burning  Patrae,  on  the  north-western 
coast,  and  marched  back  again  to  Adrianople. 

HUNGAET  AKD   HTJITEADES. 

The  weakness  of  the  provinces  beyond  the  Danube 
invited  the  rapacity  of  their  invaders  ;  and  it  would  seem 
enough  to  send  a  Beg  over  the  river,  at  any  time,  to 
secure  a  return  of  gold  and  slaves.  Calculating,  there- 
fore, on  the  usual  success,  the  Sultan  had  sent  one  Mesid- 
beg  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  with  instructions  to 
pass  through  Wallachia,  and  conquer  Hungary.  But, 
instead  of  couriers  with  tidings  of  a  victory,  fugitives 
came  back  with  a  sad  recital  of  defeat.  Mesid  himself 
was  killed. 

This  draws  our  attention  to  Hungary. 

Albert,  King  of  Hungary,  died  just  before  the  entrance 
of  Mesid-beg.  His  widow,  Elisabeth,  was  left  with 
child ;  and  the  Himgarian  lords,  not  knowing  whether 
the  birth  of  a  son  would  bring  a  successor  to  the  throne, 
or  whether  that  of  a  daughter  would  show  it  to  be 
vacant,  and  considering,  moreover,  that  Hungary  needed 
a  King  for  its  defence  against  the  neighbouring  enemy, 
resolved  to  invite  Ladislaus,  brother  of  the  King  of 
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Poland,  to  come  to  their  help,  marry  the  widowed  Queen, 
and  put  on  the  crown.  Elisaheth  consented,  but  with  a 
natural  reluctance ;  and,  while  the  deputation  from  her 
court  were  delivering  the  invitation  to  the  Duke  of 
Lithuania,  she  became  the  mother  of  a  Prince,  caused 
him  to  be  baptized  with  the  name  of  I^adislaus,  and 
withdrew  her  consent  to  the  introduction  of  a  stranger. 

A  good  part  of  the  Hungarian  lords  gave  her  their 
8up])ort.  The  infant  was  crowned  with  due  solemnity, 
and  then  sent  into  Austria,  together  with  the  fiunons 
iron  crown,  that  was  believed  to  convey  the  viitoe  of 
monarchy  to  the  head  it  covered ;  and  the  Archduke 
Frederic  took  charge  of  the  mystic  iron,  and  of  the  infant 
King. 

Duke  Ladislaus,  nevertheless,  came  with  the  returning 
delegates,  refusing  to  relinquish  the  kingdom  he  had 
been  invited  to  accept,  and  afterwards  honourably  applied 
himself  to  deserve  it  by  devotion  to  its  defence.  The 
crown  of  St.  Stephen,  indeed,  was  not  accessible ;  but 
they  said  that  the  body  of  the  saint  was  preserved  there, 
and  some  relics,  taken  from  its  head,  were  laid  on  the 
head  of  the  Duke,  and  believed  to  communicate  the 
necessary  virtue. 

During  this  transaction  the  Turks  were  marching 
through  Wallachia,  and  would  probably  have  treated  the 
body  of  Stephen  with  greater  indignity  than  that  of 
Theodora,  and  established  themselves  in  Buda  with  a 
sterner  dominion  than  they  chose  to  exerdse  at  Thessa- 
lonica,  if  a  hero  had  not  suddenly  risen  up  to  save  his 
coimtry.  This  was  John  Corvinus,  or,  as  he  was  gene- 
rally called,  Himiades ;  a  man  of  moderate  rank,  and  one 
whom  the  lords  would  not  have  deigned  to  invest  with 
the  dignity  of  General.  But  he  waited  for  no  further 
call  than  that  of  public  necessity.  Hurrying  from  place 
to  place, — ^for  it  does  not  seem  that  he  was  near  the  seat 
of  royalty, — ^he  inflamed  the  people  by  his  patriotic 
eloquence  with  a  sense  of  power  they  had  never  felt 
before.  Many  brave  men  rallied  roimd  him ;  and  these 
he  exhorted  to  stand  by  their  country's  cause,  and  not 
miss  a  victory  which  it  was  now  in  their  power  to  win. 
He  recomited  the  horrors  of  repeated  invasions,  and,  with 
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burning  eloquence,  bade  them  remember  the  dead,  and 
arm  for  the  protection  of  the  living.  The  dishonour  of 
the  past  was  to  be  for  ever  wiped  away  by  annihilating 
this  army  of  the  Turk.  "  And  as  you  fight,'*  said  he, 
"think  that,  with  the  right  hands  which  grasp  your 
swords,  you  embrace  your  wives,  and  hold  fast  your 
children.  In  one  battle  you  must  avenge  the  shame  of 
many,  and  conquer  for  the  honour  of  our  God." 

ftudent,  as  well  as  eloquent,  he  found  means  to  raise 
volunteers  that  could  afford  to  arm  themselves,  and 
obtained  help  for  the  poor  that  could  neither  provide 
arms  nor  food.  Fugitives,  who  had  fled  from  their 
homes  to  take  shelter  in  the  wilderness,  heard  of  the  new 
Captam,  and  came  home  again,  as  courageous  as  they 
had  formerly  been  timid.  Thus  Huniades  found  himself 
General  of  a  great  army ;  but  without  the  slightest 
appearance  of  pride  gave  himself  to  do  the  duty  of  that 
unexpected  service,  at  one  moment  showing  the  common 
soldier,  the  volimteer  of  yesterday,  how  to  encounter  the 
hardships  of  an  imsheltered  camp,  and  at  the  next  assum- 
ing the  absolute  authority  of  a  General,  in  whom  centred 
the  honour  and  the  strength  of  all. 

Was  it  not  God  who  called  Huniades  to  rear  a  barrier 
against  the  Mohammedan  in  Hungary,  and  to  furnish  an 
example  of  patriotism  to  all  Europe  at  a  time  when  rulers 
and  people  were  sunk  in  apathy,  or  overawed  by  successive 
triumphs  of  their  common  enemy  ? 

Mesid,  unaware  of  so  formidable  an  antagonist,  moved 
onward  in  expectation  of  planting  the  Crescent  on  the 
fortress  of  Buda,  when  he  suddenly  encountered  Huniades 
and  his  host.  The  battle  was  fierce.  Three  thousand 
Hungarians  fell ;  but  the  number  of  Turkish  corpses  was 
coimted  so  high  as  twenty  thousand,  and  the  body  of 
Mesid-beg  was  left  among  them.  The  victorious  General 
marched  off  the  field  with  a  multitude  of  captives,  who 
prostrated  themselves  before  him  when  they  reached  the 
camp,  and  prayed  him.  Christian  though  he  was,  for  mercy. 
His  own  soldiers  hailed  him  as  father  and  liberator  of  his 
country.  Some  scrupled  not  to  offer  him  the  title  of  Em- 
peror ;  but  he  bade  them  be  silent,  for  he  would  not  con- 
sent to  head  a  faction,. after  having  merited  the  applauses 
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of  a  nation.  Women  and  children  camCy  calling  him  tkir 
protector  and  their  father ;  and  the  grateful  multitade 
exhausted  all  forms  of  language  in  doing  him  honour. 
Overpowered  by  those  expressions  of  affection  and  lever- 
cnce,  the  conqueror  wept.  He  embraced  his  friends,  and 
bade  them  rejoice  with  him  in  their  common  deliverance, 
and  render  thanks  to  God,  to  whom  onlj  thanks  were 
due  ;  and  advised  solemn  thanksgiving  to  be  made  in  the 
churches  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  spoils  of  the 
vanquished  he  divided  between  his  army  and  the  Hun- 
garian clergy, — the  latter  allotment  being  intended  as  a 
thank-ofiering  to  the  Most  High. 

Until  a  reverse  of  war  broke  the  charm,  the  whole 
kingdom  thought  itself  secure ;  the  name  of  Turk  ceased 
to  be  a  terror ;  Huniades  was  rewarded  with  the  com- 
mand of  Transylvania,  then  part  of  the  kingdom ;  the 
Polish  Ladislaus  reigned  over  Hungary;  the  infant 
Ladislaus  remained  still  in  the  care  of  the  Emperor 
Frederic.  This  victory,  we  may  note,  took  place  in  the 
year  1440.* 

Very  shortly  it  was  followed  by  another.  Immediately 
on  hearing  of  that  misfortune,  Amurath  hastened  to 
repair  it.  With  his  entire  army  he  marched  from 
Adrianople  to  Sophia.  The  Begler-beg  or  Governor  of 
Boumelia,  variously  called  Scheik  Abedin  and  Cula 
Shahin,  volunteered  to  avenge  the  death  of  Mesid-beg; 
and  him  Amurath  placed  in  command  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  forces  at  his  disposal.  The  Akenzilari  were 
ready  to  take  their  part  as  free-booters,  and  the  disci- 
plined Janizaries  to  challenge  the  strength  of  Himiades. 
This  Cula  Shahin,  if  we  may  believe  the  Turks,  was  both 
a  drunkard  and  a  coward ;  yet  how  such  a  man  could 
have  attained  to  so  high  a  rank,  and  have  been  entrusted 
with  so  arduous  a  task,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive. 
Perhaps  it  was  thought  wise  to  leave  him  under  the 
disgrace  that  followed  when  Himiades  fell  on  him,  like  a 
vulture  pouncing  on  his  prey,  and  when  the  Himgarians 
dispersed  the  Turks,  like  cha£P  before  the  vrind.  Cula 
Shahin  was  confounded  with  the  promiscuous  dead ;  and 

*  Antonii  Bonfinii  HUtoria  Pannonica,  decad.  iiL,  lib.  v.     Chxo- 
nologia  Regum  Hungaricorum,  ▲.D.  1440. 
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the  courtiers  at  Sopliia,  ashamed  of  his  cowardice,  strove 
to  console  their  master  hy  attributing  the  calamity  to 
fate.* 

For  a  short  time  Amurath  might,  indeed,  have  thought 
that  fate  was  adverse.  Ibrahim,  the  Beg  of  Caramania, 
his  own  brother-in-law,  taking  advantage  of  his  loss, 
turned  against  him,  and,  in  secret  alliance  with  the  Chris- 
tian Princes  of  the  north,  made  hostile  incursions  into  the 
Ottoman  territories  in  Asia.  Aladin  Zebel,  too,  a  son 
of  Amurath,  who  had  been  circmncised  at  the  same  time 
with  yoimg  Mohammed,  was  killed  in  battle. 

AJT  INTEBVAL  OF  PEACE. 

The  Sultan,  once  more  in  Adrianople,  endeavoured  to 
make  peace  with  the  Christians,  and  to  the  Servians  he 
restored  their  lands.  Then,  crossing  into  Asia,  he  once 
more  quelled  a  revolt  of  Ibrahim-beg;  and  when  the 
wife  of  that  Prince,  his  own  sister,  threw  herself  at  his 
feet,  implored  forgiveness  for  her  husband,  and  promised 
that  he  would  not  again  enter  into  league  with  "  infidels  " 
to  the  injury  of  his  master,  he  granted  her  petition,  and 
withdrew  from  Caramania. 

This  done, — if  we  must  borrow  the  current  language 
of  most  who  relate  the  fact, — ^he  withdrew  into  the 
Asiatic  province  of  Magnesia,  and  retired  to  a  monctstery. 
But  before  we  attribute  this  abdication  of  regal  state  to 
a  spirit  of  devotion,  or  even  to  asceticism,  we  must  pause 
to  ascertain  the  character  of  a  Turkish  monastery. 

The  name,  indeed,  is  borrowed  from  the  Christians; 
and  probably  the  notorious  voluptuousness  of  many 
Monks  may  have  led  the  Turks  to  imitation.  Mimastir, 
or  monastery,  is  interpreted  by  the  Turks  themselves  to 
mean  "  holy  moimtain,"  and  is  the  abode  of  those  very 
sensual  personages  whom  they  call  dervishes,  and  regard 
as  "holy  men.*' 

These  dervishes   attach  themselves  to  various  sects, 

and  have  their  distinct  monasteries,  which  serve  as  central 

places  of  assemblage,  and  are  under  the  government  of  a 

port  of  General  of  the  order,  called  Beis  ul  meschaich,  or 

*  Hist.  Musulm.  Tuic.,  lib.  xiv. 
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"Head  of  the  Sheiks."  A  Sheik  governs  each  monas- 
tcn*^,  and  a  Murschid,  or  Director,  trains  the  noTices. 
The  novitiate  is  longer  or  shorter  in  various  orders ;  but 
a  favourite  period  is  one  thousand  and  one  days.  The 
kitchen  being  a  very  important  part  of  a  Turkish  monas- 
tery, the  novices  receive  their  education  there,  and  are 
called  Kara  kallukdschi,  "  kitchen  servants." 

Each  of  these  monasteries  has  a  large  hall  where  they 
perform  their  religious  ceremonies,  which  are  very  easy, 
being  chiefly  recitations  of  seven  mysterious  exdama- 
tions: — 1.  La  illah  iUdlah,  "There  is  no  God  but 
God."  2.  Ya  Allah,  «0  God!"  3.  Ya  hu,  **  O  he!" 
4.  Ya  hak,  "O  most  true."  6.  Ya  hd,  "O  living!" 
6.  Ya  kauum,  "  O  all  enduring ! "  7.  Ya  kahar,  "  0 
avenger !  *  In  this  hall  the  name  of  GtodL  and  of  the 
founder  are  inscribed  on  tablets,  or  panels ;  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  Amurath,  by  benefactions  to  the  monastery 
of  Magnesia,  might  have  secured  this  high  distinction  for 
himself. 

Some  orders  reiterate  one  of  these  mysterious  exclama- 
tions with  preference  to  the  others,  and  some  another, 
dancing,  whirling,  and  screaming  afber  the  most  admired 
methods  of  Mussulman  devotion,  varied,  moreover,  with 
fire-eating,  and  such  kinds  of  jugglery. 

But,  as  these  orgies  cannot  occupy  a  very  large  portion 
of  their  time,  they  have  abundant  space  for  gambling, 
opium-eating,  and  smoking,  with  the  immoralities  usually 
attendant  on  these  customs.*  It  is  hardly  to  be  imagined 
that  the  Sultan  would  turn  dervish  in  his  latter  days, 
inasmuch  as  a  thorough  education  is  necessary  to  reduce 
a  human  being  to  the  fatuity  that  assures  him  eminence 
in  this  kind  of  devotion ;  but  how  he  did  employ  himself 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  when  Ibrahim-beg 
heard  that  he  had  shut  himself  up  in  the  Magnesian 
monastery,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  Vulcovitz,  to  rouse 
him  to  revolt,  because  "  fortime  herself  had  offered  them 
an  occasion  of  improving  their  condition,  which  they 
ought  not  to  let  slip.  Amurath  the  Ottoman  had  begun 
to  play  the  fool.     He  had  surrendered  the  empire  to  his 

*  Des   Osmanischen   Reichs  StaatsverwaltUDg,  von  Joseph  Von 
Hammer  Sechstes  ^aupstuck,  viL 
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son.  He  was  living  with  jesters,  buffoons,  and  loose 
women,  eating  and  drinking  with  them  in  comers  of 
vineyards,  and  making  light  of  his  duty  as  a  Sovereign."  * 

We  may,  therefore,  dismiss  the  notion  entertained  by 
Gibbon,  and  repeated  among  the  common-places  of  histo- 
rical compilation,  that  Amurath  II.  was  one  of  the  rare 
examples  of  self-denial  and  humility  furnished  out  of  the 
ranks  of  royalty,  and  worthy  to  be  held  in  admiration. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  Charles  V.,  and  one  or  two 
others  of  the  same  class  of  cloistered  Sovereigns,  whose 
rigorous  abnegation  often  fades  away  before  the  light 
of  close  inquiry,  we  have  no  reason  to  applaud  the  piety 
or  morality  of  Amurath. 

Mohammed,  then  only  twelve  years  old,  but  manly 
beyond  his  age,  remained  at  Adrianople  with  the  title 
of  Sultan.  Amurath,  as  we  learn  from  a  Turkish  histo- 
rian, abdicated  the  throne  in  his  favour,  saying  that  he 
wished  to  see  how  bravely  he  would  fight  against  the 
Christians.t  Khalil-pasha,  as  Grand  Vizier,  was  charged 
to  afford  him  good  advice;  Hassam  Asker  took  the 
station  of  civil  Judge;  and  one  Husrua,  or  Chosroes, 
presided  over  matters  of  religion.  And,  seeing  his  son 
thus  fortified,  Amurath  trusted  that  he  might  at  the 
same  time  shim  any  ftirther  diminution  of  his  own  fame, 
and  leave  the  empire  in  hands  capable  of  holding  it.  But 
not  so.     A  new  actor  had  now  come  upon  the  scene. 

Giuliano  Cesarini,  Cardinal  of  St.  Angelo,  was  a  veteran 
servant  of  his  Church.  Martin  V.  had  sent  him  into 
Poland,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary,  to  lead  a  crusade  against 
the  Hussites;  and  that  commission  he  executed  in  the 
most  approved  manner.  As  Pope's  Legate  he  had  pre- 
sided at  the  Council  of  Basil,  until  he  saw  that  Coimcil 
"  depart  from  the  way  of  truth,"  by  spuming  the  abso- 
lute supremacy  of  the  Eoman  See.  Next,  he  discharged 
the  delicate  and  arduous  mission  of  Eugenius  IV.  to 
John  Palaeologus  at  Constantinople ;  and,  again,  at  Ferrara 
and  Florence,  he  sustained  the  honour  of  his  Church  by 
an  extraordinary  display  of  learning  and  address. 

"  Pope  Eugenius,  having  effected  the  union  of  those 

who  dissented  from  this  Christian  religion,  gave  his  mind 

*  Hist.  Musulman.  Tuic.,  lib.  xiv.  f  Ibid. 
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to  do  the  utmost  that  he  could  agamst  the  enemies  of 
the  cross  of  Christ ;  and  therefore  entered  into  an  engage- 
ment with  the  King  of  Hungary,  a  most  worthy  Rince 
of  those  times,  and  rendered  him  the  favour  of  a  good 
sum  of  money,  in  order  that  he  might  make  war  agunst 
tlie  Turks."  *  And  certainly,  after  the  proof  which  the 
Hungarians  had  given,  under  Huniades,  of  their  ability 
to  face  a  foe,  the  Pope  displayed  sound  judgment  in 
spending  his  money  on  them  rather  than  on  the  Greeks. 

The  lirst  care  of  Cesarini  was  to  appease  the  dissen- 
sions  yet  rankling  on  occasion  of  the  adverse  claims  of 
Duke  Ladislaus  of  Poland,  and  the  infant  Ladislaus  of 
Hungary,  to  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen.  This  done,  he 
applied  himself  to  second  the  proposals  of  Huniades ;  and, 
by  his  influence  with  the  people,  which  appears  to  have 
been  considerable,  he  probably  contributed  to  aid  the 
military  operations  of  that  extniordinary  man. 

Legations  from  Eugenius  to  Poland  and  Wallachia, 
also  to  Frederic  III.,  Emperor,  to  Prussia,  and  Livonia, 
brought  from  all,  except  Frederic,  considerable  contin- 
gents of  warriors,  signed  with  the  Cross,  and  sworn  to 
risk  their  lives  against  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  name. 
The  "  King  of  the  Eomans  "  had  as  much  as  he  could  do 
to  cope  with  the  Bohemian  Hussites.  Warmed,  once 
more,  by  preachers  of  crusade,  and  encoiu*aged  to  believe 
that  it  was  possible  to  repel  the  Turks,  a  multitude  of 
volunteers,  even  from  Germany  and  France,  came  to 
succour  Hungary. 

Huniades  marched  first,  with  a  body  of  ten  thousand 
horse,  and  Ladislaus  followed  with  his  division  of  the 
army.  The  whole  force  crossed  the  Danube  near  Sophia,t 
and  took  that  city,  and  several  towns.  Hearing  that  the 
Turks  were  encamped  on  the  Morava,  the  King  sent 
forward  his  faithful  Vaivode  with  the  cavalry,  who 
attacked  the  camp  in  the  dead  of  the  night  so  success- 
fully, if  we  may   depend  on  the  report,J   that  thirty 

*  Vespasiani  Florentini  Vita  Card.  Jul.  Caesarini.  Apud  Ughelli 
ItaL  Sacra.     Tom.  iii.,  p.  672,  seq, 

t  The  ancient  Sardica,  where  the  Emperor  Constance  held  a 
Council. 

t  Spondanus,  A.D.  1443. 
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thousand  Turks  were  slsdn,  four  thousand  made  prisoners, 
with  five  banners,  and  the  remnant  put  to  flight.  The 
combined  army,  it  is  related,  did  not  lose  five  hundred 
men,  but  made  great  spoil.  And  again,  on  the  Balkan 
moimtains,  they  found  the  enemy  keeping  the  passes, 
but  there  they  encountered  so  vigorous  a  resistance, 
amidst  the  snows  which  covered  the  heights  at  that 
season  (Christmas,  1443),  that  neither  the  persuasion 
of  Cardinal  Julian,  who  marched  with  them,  nor  that 
of  the  Despot  of  Servia,  nor  the  endurance  and  autho- 
rity of  the  King  and  Huniades,  could  induce  the 
army  to  face  impassable  rocks,  and  overwhelming  tem- 
pests. They  were  thus  compelled  to  march  back  to 
Buda. 

When  they  returned  to  that  city,  the  King  bared  his 
feet,  and,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow,  walked  in  solemn 
procession  to  the  church  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  before  he 
would  enter  his  own  palace,  and  hung  up  the  Turkish 
colours  there  as  trophies  of  the  victory.* 

The  Mussulman  historians  pass  over  this  victory  in 
silence,  and  briefly  say  that  they  infested  the  skirts  of 
the  great  army  of  the  infidels,  took  some  prisoners,  and 
brought  them  to  the  Porte.  This  may  refer  to  the  affair 
on  the  Balkan. 

Intelligence  of  the  defeat  on  the  river  Morava  reached 
Amurath  in  his  retreat,  with  entreaties  to  return  and  help 
his  people.  But  he  was  unwilling  to  plunge  himself  into 
the  hardships  of  war  again ;  and  therefore  sent  to  tell 
the  Viziers  and  others,  that  they  ought  to  do  their  own 
duty,  and,  as  they  had  a  Sultan  over  them,  should  go  to 
battle  imder  his  conmiand.  But  the  Viziers  and  Begs 
sent  back  again  to  say,  that  they  could  not  venture  to 
meet  an  enemy  unless  their  old  Sultan  would  lead  them. 
Sultan  Mohammed,  they  truly  said,  was  a  child  of  tender 
age,  who  had  not  yet  so  much  as  looked  upon  a  host  so 
formidable  as  that  of  the  Christians.  The  messengers 
were  most  urgent.  They  entreated  him  to  leave,  at  least 
for  a  time,  the  delights  of  his  monastery,  and  hasten  to 

*  P.  Callimachi  Experientis  de  Vladislao  Rege,  lib.  i.,  apud 
Lonicerum. 
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Gallipoli,  there  to  drive  out  of  the  Hellespont  a  fleet  of 
Italian  ships,  that  abready  covered  those  waters  with 
their  multitude.* 

This  fleet  consisted  of  vessels  sent  by  the  Pope,  the 
Venetians,  the  Genoese,  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
whose  ambassadors  were  at  the  court  of  LaSsLnu, 
applauding  his  valour,  and  urging  him  to  annihilate  the 
common  enemy.  There,  also,  was  one  Friar  Giovanni  da 
Cai)istrano,  a  rcrvent  crusade-orator,  briskly  IciTifHing  the 
flres  of  enthusiasm  in  the  multitude.  And  there  was  the 
clever  poUtician,  Cardinal  Julian,  displaying  that  superh 
devotion,  which  only  a  Prince  of  the  Church  knows  how 
to  carr}'.  Most  holy  man !  Only  in  bare  obedience  to 
the  Holy  Father  had  he  consented  to  chafe  his  tender 
soul  with  trappings  of  worldly  dignity.  With  meek 
submission  he  had  almost  predicted  martyrdom  to  himself 
when  he  set  out  from  Italy  to  extirpate  the  Bohemiaa 
heretics  ;  and  again  when  he  departed  from  Florence  on  his 
mission  to  the  court  of  Buda,  he  implored  his  Mends  to 
pray  for  him,  that  he  might  be  strengthened  with  grace 
to  renounce  all  self.  Daily,  he  said  mass.  Daily,  he 
confessed  at  every  place  he  came  to,  and  preached  to 
admiring  thousands.  His  unworthy  feet  spumed  shoes. 
He  trod  softly,  like  one  whose  whole  body  shrank  towards 
the  dust.  For  greater  veneration,  a  consecrated  host  was 
borne  before  him,  and,  to  honour  that  sacred  body,  fifty 
torch-bearers  flanked  the  procession.  Moved  by  his 
example,  the  soldiers  were  all  religious,  and  the  whole 
camp  was  a  field  of  purity  and  penance.  At  home,  his 
conversation  hallowed  the  entire  circle  of  domestics  or 
visiters ;  and  their  hearts  often  melted  when  they  lis- 
tened to  his  most  pious  exhortations  to  be  ready  to  meet 
death.t 

Terror  seized  the  Turks  now.  By  land,  a  victorious 
army  of  armies  hung  over  them  like  an  impending  preci- 
pice. By  sea,  the  Prankish  fleet  seemed  invincible. 
Even  to  Jerusalem  extended  the  dread  of  Ghiaours  and 
Franks,  and  made  the  sons  of  the  Prophet  quake ;  and 

*  Hist  Musulman.  Turc,  lib.  xiv. 
t  Vespas.  Florent.,  ut  supra, 
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ridiculous  tales  are  told  of  apparitions,  or  dreams,  of 
departed  Kings  of  Jerusalem  who  came  again  at  night 
to  haunt  the  spirit-hroken  Moslems. 

John  Palaeologus,  let  us  not  forget,  tremhlingly  offered 
to  add  his  little  strength,  although  at  hazard  of  the  future 
vengeance  of  the  Sultan. 

Scander-heg,  a  more  formidahle  personage,  volimteered 
his  contingent  from  Epirus. 

The  Poles,  distrusting  the  power  of  these  crusaders  to 
go  through  a  campaign,  and  conduct  a  war  with  the 
Mussulmans  of  Europe  and  Asia  to  a  successful  issue, 
alone  refused  to  join. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  what  could  Sultan  Amurath 
expect?  To  grasp  again  the  sword  which  no  other 
hand  had  yet  the  nerve  to  manage,  he  left  Magnesia, 
and  hastened  towards  the  Hellespont  with  a  sufficient 
force  to  venture  on  facing  an  enemy.  But  scouts 
informed  him  that  the  Franks  had  possession  of  the 
strait,  and  that  to  cross  it  was  impossible.  He  therefore 
turned  northward,  and  by  giving  a  heavy  bribe  to  some 
Grenoese  sailors,  made  their  boats  into  a  bridge,  and 
crossed  the  Bosphorus  above  Gralata  without  meeting  any 
opposition.  Thence  he  marched  to  Adrianople,  his  own 
metropoHs. 

The  allied  army  did  not  at  once  lay  siege  to  Adrianople ; 
for  they  were  debating  over  some  internal  disagreements 
at  Buda.  Their  inaction  gave  him  opportunity  to  nego- 
tiate ;  and  he  began  by  offering  a  ransom  for  the  captured 
Beg,  and  proposing  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  From 
exchange  of  prisoners  the  ambassador,  as  instructed, 
proceeded  to  treat  of  other  compositions.  Kestitution 
of  territory  in  Hungary  gratified  the  soldier,  Huniades  ; 
and  in  a  short  time  a  treaty  of  peace  was  drawn  up,  and 
ready  to  be  ratified.  Of  course.  Cardinal  Julian  was  not 
uniiibrmed  of  these  transactions.  He  was  present  at 
long  deliberations ;  and,  although  he  may  have  given  some 
reasons  against  the  proposal,  he  did  not  formally  object 
to  it,  but  suffered  the  King,  Huniades,  and  a  full  coimcil 
to  meet  the  Turkish  ambassadors  at  Szegedin,  on  Jime 
13th,  1444,  to  deliberate  imcontradicted,  and  settle  eveiy 
particular. 
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There  wa^  to  be  a  trace  of  ten  years  *  under  the  condi* 
tions  following : — 

Amurath  was  to  have  possession  of  Bulgaria,  but  all  the 
territory  beyond  was  to  be  restored  to  thoMe  who  held  it 
before  the  war.  Prisoners  were  to  be  released  on  both 
sides.  And  a  treaty  was  to  be  ratified  within  a  time 
appointed. 

The  time  appointed  came,  and  we  may  sappose  that 
the  Sultan,  bent  on  withdrawing  firom  the  toUs  oi  war, 
and  anxious  to  give  his  dominions  time  for  internal 
improvement,  until  Mohammed  should  be  of  sufficient  age 
to  enter  on  schemes  of  conquest,  would  be  perfectly  sincere 
in  his  intention  to  abide  by  these  conditions.  The 
Hungarians,  too,  remembering  the  horrors  of  war  that 
had  so  long  afflicted  their  country,  and  considering  the 
advantages  that  would  follow  firom  a  recovery  of  the 
territory  they  had  lost,  rejoiced  to  gather  the  j&uits  of 
victory,  and  were  in  no  disposition  to  deal  falsely.  But 
Cardinal  Julian  stood  aside,  buried  in  disappointment. 
He  thought  of  the  hopes  he  had  raised  in  Rome,  Venice 
and  Burgundy,  and  of  the  fleet  sent,  at  his  own  instance, 
to  drive  the  Mohammedans  out  of  Europe ;  he  beheld  the 
Turkish  ambassadors  asking  for  peace,  and  believed, 
perhaps  not  without  some  reason,  that  the  conquest  might 
have  been  made  complete  by  following  up  the  recent 
victory  with  fresh  hostilities.  Yet  he  coidd  not  resist 
the  prevailing  desire  to  conclude  an  advantageous  peace. 

*  Why  a  truce  of  ten  years  ?  and  why  not  a  final  peace  ?  A  few 
sentences  from  Reland  (Dissert  x.  de  Jur.  Milit  Moham.)  will  provide 
the  answer  to  these  questions  from  an  authentic  source. 

**  It  depends  on  the  will  of  the  Prince  to  enter  into  a  trace  with 
iniSdels  for  a  certain  time, — ^hut  not  a  perpetual  peace,  which  is 
absolutely  forbidden, — ^if  he  think  it  will  be  condudve  to  the  interests 
of  Mohammedanism,  or  that  the  Mohammedans  are  unable  to  beat 
the  enemy,  or  force  him  to  retreat,  or  embrace  their  religion ;  or  they 
may  compel  him  to  pay  tribute.  But  if  there  be  no  hope  of  either  one 
or  the  other,  it  is  only  lawful  to  make  a  truce  of  four  months ;  which, 
however,  some  extend  to  a  year,  some  to  ten  years,  and  some  to  any 
term  that  the  Prince  may  choose."  "  It  is  not  lawftil  for  the  Prince, 
on  any  consideration,  to  break  a  truce  once  made  with  infidels^  or  to 
renew  hostilities  towards  them,  imless  they  manifestly  break  the  con- 
ditions of  the  engagement  by  attacking  Mohammedans,  killing  them, 
spoiling  their  goods,  or  blaspheming  Mohammed.*' 
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Might  he  not  hope  that  a  compact  made  with  infidels 
would  be  thought  of  little  obligation  ? 

The  Sultan,  for  his  part,  was  anxious  to  invest  the 
ratification  of  peace  with  all  possible  solemnity.  He 
wished  that  the  contracting  parties  on  both  sides  should 
swear  by  the  object  which  each  held  most  sacred ;  and, 
having  brought  a  copy  of  the  Koran,  asked  the  Christians 
to  produce  their  eucharistic  host.  The  Hungarians  and 
Servians  were  quite  willing,  Ladislaus  consented,  and  the 
Priests  were  on  the  point  of  exhibiting  the  wafer,  when  a 
scruple  rose. 

One  Gregory,  a  Pole,  a  common  man,  but  a  crusader  of 
great  repute  for  sanctity,  presumed  to  interrupt  the  deli- 
berations. "God  forbid,*'  cried  he,  "so  execrable  a 
crime."  He  descanted  on  many  topics  which  seemed 
weighty  to  the  superstitious ;  and,  among  other  things,  he 
spoke  to  this  efiect : — "  Our  enemies  have  heard  that  we 
worship  a  present  God,  whom  we  keep  in  a  secret  place 
in  our  sanctuary,  but  they  know  not  how  this  can  be, 
because  they  cannot  conceive  of  God  as  resembling  any- 
thing earthly  and  perishable ;  yet  they  imagine  our  God 
to  be  above  mort^dity,  but  what  He  is  they  know  not. 
They  regard  us,  too,  as  elevated  by  our  contemplation  of 
this  Godhead ;  but  if  once  we  disclose  our  sacred  objects  to 
their  view,  we  shall  destroy  their  high  opinion  of  our- 
selves. When  they  see  bread  set  out  before  them,  that 
species  which  contains,  as  we  firmly  beHeve,  the  real 
body  of  Christ,  the  divinely  appointed  grace  wherein  we 
were  bom,  but  of  which  they  are  destitute,  they  will 
laugh  at  us,  as  if  we  believed  in  an  impossibility.  I  pray 
you,  in  the  name  of  God,  do  not  dispel  that  sacred  horror 
that  possesses  them  in  war,  when  they  come  to  fight  us, 
and  believe  that  God  is  so  gracious  to  us  that  He  even 
suffers  himself  to  appear  visibly  among  us.  For  just  as 
by  this  imprudence  the  majesty  of  our  reHgion  would  be 
diminished,  so,  in  like  proportion,  would  their  boldness 
over  us  increase.'*  * 

He  even  suggested  that  the  King's  word  might  be 
taken  as  equivalent  with  an  oath ;  but  the  Turks  would 
not  so  consider  it,  and,  after  some  debate,  it  was  agreed 
*  Callimachus,  ut  supra,  lib.  iu 


that  etu'h  party  should  produce  a  Tolume  of  iti  own 
'^  Kacrcd  hii<t<)ry/*  the  Chrifftiana  bringing  their  GkMpd, 
and  the  Turkn  their  Koran ;  and  that  the  form  of  aljvn- 
tifm  tihould  con^iKt  in  each  laving  hia  right  hand  upon 
the  volume  hy  hiinM>lf  accounted  sacred.  In  this  manner 
the  oathri  were  taken ;  the  treaty  was  then  signed,  the 
amlmRHailoni  rctumi^d  to  Amurath,  and  the  army  at 
6K(*^lin  wan  dinltanded. 

('anlinal  Julian  ntaya  with  Ladislaus  and  his  oomt; 
anotluT  Cardinal,  Francesco  Condobneri,  commands  the 
Frankinh  iltvt  in  the  Dardanelles.  Will  peace  be  kept 
with  the  l\irk  while  he  is  between  these  two  Ctf- 
dinalH  ?  • 


CARDINAL  JULIAK   BREAKS   FAITH. 

Tjott<*rR  come  from  Cardinal  Francis,  and  from  the 
Greek  Emperor,  to  say  that  Amurath  has  crossed  over 
into  Ania  m  great  haitte  to  fight  Ibrahim-beg*  again  in 
Caramania,  leaving  his  territory,  west  of  the  Hellespont, 
onprotectiKl. 

PojK?  Eu^niufl,  the  Venetians,  the  Genoese,  and  the 
Duke  of  Hur^mdy  have  their  fleet  in  the  Hellespont; 
and  may  Im?  exi)ected  to  aflbrd  much  larger  contingents,  if 
encouraged  by  a  good  prospect  of  success.  Scander-beg 
is  ready  in  Epirus.     Ibrahim-beg  is  once  more  in  revoh 

*  These  two  Cardinals  were,  in  some  respects,  very  different  men. 
**Thi8  Venetian  (C-ondolmeri)  bore  some  very  honourable  embaasics 
under  Eugenius  IV.,  and  had  command  of  a  fleet,  with  land-fbrces 
against  the  Turks.  On  that  occasion  Cardinal  Oiuliano  Cesarini  con- 
ducted himself  as  a  man  of  great  mind  and  spirit,  but  Francesco  most 
negligently.  Pope  Pius  says  that  he  neither  kept  the  Strait,  nor  whci 
the  Turks  had  recrossed  into  Europe  from  Asia,  did  he  send  intelli- 
gence, as  he  should  have  done,  to  the  Hungarian  and  other  ChristiaD 
Princes,  but  was  cause  of  a  terrible  slaughter  of  the  Christians.** 
80  speaks  Panvinius  ;  (Apud  Ughellum,  ItaL  Sa&,  torn,  v.,  p.  939;) 
but  it  is  clear,  from  other  authorities,  that  he  did  give  notice  of  the 
movements  of  the  Turks,  and  the  probability  is  that  he  did  not  agree 
with  the  other  Cardinal  in  his  view  of  the  obligation  of  an  oath. 
Therefore  the  Papal  chronicler  says  that  he  died  ingloriously  at  Rome, 
in  September,  1453,  and  that  the  Cardinals  did  not  attend  hia  ftmeral 
because  the  bad  news  of  the  fidl  of  Constantinople  were  received  at 
Home  the  same  day. 
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in  Caramania.  All  Christendom,  emboldened  by  the 
recent  victory,  ventures  to  entertain  the  scheme  of  a 
crusade. 

But  the  Christians  of  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Servia, 
Wallachia,  and  their  allies,  are  bound  by  oath  to  cease 
from  hostihties  during  ten  years.  Is  this  oath  really 
binding  ?  What  are  the  obl^ations  of  religion  ?  What 
is  the  force  of  conscience  ? 

King  Ladislaus  and  Huniades  have  heard  the  letters 
of  Cardinal  Francis  read  in  an  assembly  of  their  great 
men;  and  these  men  recollect  with  what  promises  of 
devotion  they  solicited  the  help  of  "  Christiwi  Princes,*' 
what  hopes  of  conquest  they  held  out,  and  what  dreams 
of  triumph  they  indulged.  They  have  at  length  obtained 
help  from  Greeks  and  Latins,  yet  they  have  also  entered 
into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  common  foe.  Some  one 
suggests  that  the  Turk  did  not  fulfil  his  part  of  the 
treaty,  for  that  all  the  prisoners  were  not  dehvered,  nor 
all  the  places  restored  by  the  appointed  day ;  but  of  this 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  evidence. 

Julian  observes  the  discomfort  of  the  company,  and 
perceives  that  this  is  just  the  time  for  him  to  interpose, 
and  rouse  them  to  break  the  truce ;  but  considering  that 
Sanceus,  the  Pole,  has  abeady  proved  the  power  of  his 
eloquence  by  dissuading  them  from  swearing  on  the  wafer, 
he  takes  him  aside,  and  prays  him  to  speak  again  for  war. 
But  the  Pole  refiises ;  for  although  he  thought  with 
Despot  George  and  with  Huniades  that  a  treaty  should 
not  be  concluded  hastily  with  the  enemy,  now  that  it  is 
ratified  he  thinks  that  it  should  not  be  broken.  The 
Cardinal,  therefore,  must  be  his  own  spokesman;  and 
seeing  that  no  time  is  to  be  lost,  he  addresses  the  assem- 
bly. We  cannot  suppose  that  his  oration  was  reported 
with  verbal  accuracy ;  but  a  few  sentences  extracted  fi^m 
the  speech  written  for  him  by  Callimachus,  will  probably 
represent  the  weight  of  his  argument : — 

"  I  see  that  many  of  you  are  held  in  doubt  by  the 
empty  names  of  faith  and  treaty^  and  are  unable  to 
determine  what  you  ought  to  do,  as  if  certain  hasty 
words,  thrown  together  by  two  parties  under  the  influence 
of  hope  on  one  side  and  fear  on  the  other,  could  have  the 
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name  and  sanctitr  of  a  cov-enaiit.  That  only  is  a  corcnant 
which  those  take  upon  themselves  who  aze  at  their  own 
di«po«al :  and  it  is  not  ratified  hy  the  answer  of  words, 
but  bj  the  fulfilment  of  conditions.  This  leoent  transac- 
tii)n.  however,  lacks  both  aathoritr  in  the  parties  and 
execution  of  the  attempted  compact.  It  has  the  mere 
name  and  ceremonial  of  a  covenant, — ^nothing  more." 

Al\er  endeavouring  to  establish  this  point,  and  work 
upon  the  vanity  of  Despot  Greorge  and  Honiades,  he 
proceeds: — 

**  But  how  can  you  come  to  any  terms  with  enemies  of 
this  kind,  from  whom  you  are  so  widely  different  in 
religious  profession,  and  in  all  your  customs  and  manner 
of  life  ?  And  in  all  these  matters,  what  is  there  that  does 
not  bind  you  most  closely  to  all  Christians  ?  Not  to 
speak  of  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  immortality,  of 
churches,  sacrifices,  burial-places,  ceremonies  and  sacred 
rites  that  are  common  to  you  all,  and  unite  your  minds 
more  intimately  than  nature  does  your  bodies ;  are  you 
not  bound  by  an  indissoluble  obligation  to  those  who 
have  sent  their  fleet  into  the  Hellespont  for  your  salva- 
tion and  your  glory?  That  bond  you  cannot  violate 
without  incurring  the  eternal  shame  and  infamy  of 
ingratitude,  nor  can  you  desert  those  allies  wi&out 
inexpiable  guilt. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  you  have  a  cruel  and  perfidious 
enemy,  who  is  not  so  much  opposed  to  you  in  war  as  in 
religion,  despising  as  profane  all  that  you  hold  sacred. 
Faith  cannot  be  innocently  given  to  such  an  enemy ;  nor^ 
when  given,  can  it  he  kept  tnthaut  a  greaier  crime. 
Surely  there  needs  not  be  much  deliberation  whether 
engagements  are  to  be  rather  kept  with  Turks  or  with 
Christians ;  for  if  you  persist  in  the  peace  you  have  made, 
breaking,  at  the  same  time,  your  agreement  with  your 
friends,  you  are  blackened  with  indelible  disgrace,  you 
lose  the  glory  won  in  battle,  you  fall  under  the  execration 
of  all  good  men,  you  are  given  up  to  infamy.  But  if  you 
repudiate  that  impious  treaty, — ^vain  and  invalid  as  it  is, 
— ^you  will  deserve  well  of  your  allies,  and  with  immortal 
honour  not  only  get  back  what  is  your  own,  but  will 
recover  all  that  this  accursed  race  possesses  in  Europe." 
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Then  he  urges  them  to  ponder  the  contents  of  the 
letters,  calculate  on  the  glory  of  a  certain  victory,  and 
cast  off  all  fear  of  the  enemy,  unless  they  are  willing  to  be 
made  contemptible  in  the  sight  of  their  Mends.  He  has 
already  spoken  largely  of  the  right  and  power  of  the 
Koman  Pontiff;  and  now  he  finishes  the  speech  by 
declaring  that,  by  authority  of  that  personage,  he  rescinds 
and  abrogates  the  treaty,  whatever  force  it  might  have 
had,  and  absolves  the  King,  cmd  all  others,  from  the  oath 
and  treaty  taken  with  the  Turks. 

The  martial  harangue  of  this  "  Prince  of  the  Church  " 
was  quite  to  the  taste  of  the  multitude,  and  its  delivery 
was  often  interrupted  by  shouts  for  war,  and  cries  that 
they  whom  the  Hungarians  had  invited  to  their  help 
should  be  supported  for  driving  the  power  of  Turkey  out 
of  Europe. 

By  acclamation  they  resolved  that  the  treaty  was 
abrogated,  and  that  the  expedition  of  the  Chnstians 
against  the  Turks  already  begun  by  the  Italian  fleet 
should  be  prosecuted  forthwith.  Despot  George  suffered 
himself  to  be  compelled,  and  even  Himiades  consented, 
perhaps  not  unmoved  by  a  promise  of  Ladislaus  that,  in 
the  event  of  victory — of  which  none  of  them  confessed  a 
doubt — ^he  should  be  crowned  King  of  Bulgaria.  A 
proclamation  of  war  was  drawn  up,  and  copies  taken  by 
couriers  to  Cardinal  Francis,  the  Emperor  John,  and  the 
various  Princes  with  whom  Julian  considered  that  Ladis- 
laus was,  or  should  be,  in  alliance. 

On  the  21st  day  of  September,  1444,  King  Ladis- 
laus marched  out  of  Szegedin  on  this  nefarious  expe- 
dition, only  half  thinking  the  violation  of  his  oath 
meritorious,  because  he  was  breaking  faith  with  a  Turk. 
But  he  went  forth  reluctantly,  and  tortured  with 
forebodings,  like  one  whom  vengeance  suffered  not  to 
live.  Julian  urged  him,  or  he  would  not  have  gone. 
Instead  of  being  followed  by  a  numerous  and  enthusiastic 
army,  he  could  not  muster  nearly  so  many  as  the  year 
before ;  for  the  men  were  dispersed  all  over  the  countiy  in 
consequence  of  the  truce,  the  Poles  and  Wallachians  were 
too  fair  away  to  be  recalled,  and  we  can  scarcely  imagine 
that  the  common  people  would  shake  off  the  terror  of  an 
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oath,  and  get  rid  of  a  sense  of  justice  and  honesty  so  easlj 
as  their  masters.* 


THE  TTHZS  TICTOBIOirB  AT  TASITA. 

Ladislans  crossed  the  Danuhe  at  Qrsova,  and  marched 
steadily  through  Bulgaria,  on  the  western  hank  of  the 
river,  by  way  of  WidcUn,  not  staying  to  attack  any  of  the 
Turkish  castles  in  his  way,  but  reserving  the  whole 
strength  of  his  army  for  a  junction  with  the  naval  forces 
on  the  Hellespont.  And  for  the  same  reason  he  ordered 
the  soldiers  to  abstain  from  pillage.  But  when  they  came 
to  Nicopolis,  and  found  that  the  people  of  the  surrounding 
places  had  taken  refuge  there,  bringing  their  moveable 
property  with  them,  they  would  no  longer  be  restrained, 
but  rushed  towards  the  gates,  which  had  nearly  given 
way,  when  volleys  from  the  walls  damped  their  courage, 
and  the  King  withdrew  them  from  the  assault.  The 
suburbs,  however,  were  made  to  feel  the  weight  of  their 
disappointment. 

Aiid  here  Dracola,  Vaivode  of  Wallachia,  who  had  long 
sustained  singly  an  unequal  contest  with  the  enemy, 
joined  the  Hungarians,  in  hope  that  their  imited  forces 
might  win  a  victory.  But  the  paucity  of  nimihers  and 
contempt  of  discipline  that  were  now  manifest,  convinced 
him  that  union  with  such  a  host  would  be  equivalent  with 
a  surrender  of  Wallachia ;  and,  afber  beseeching  Ladislaus 
not  to  venture  on  a  battle  with  the  Turks  un&  he  could 
raise  a  better  army,  he  hastened  to  recross  the  Danuhe, 
and  watch  his  own  borders.  The  Turks,  he  said,  were 
wont  to  go  hunting  in  larger  numbers  than  these 
defenders  of  Christendom  were  leading  to  the  field  of 
battle.  Winter,  too,  woiild  soon  set  in ;  and  he  advised 
them  to  return  to  winter-quarters  at  home,  and  employ 
the  time  until  spring  in  collecting  munitions  of  war,  and 
obtaining  auxiliaries  from  abroad.  He  did,  however, 
allow  some  cavalry  to  join  the  expedition. 

But  Ladislaus  expected  to  find  legions  of  Greeks  and 
Italians  ready  on  the  banks   of  the  Hellespont;  and, 
refiising  to  be  warned,  marched  on  through  Eoumelia, 
*  P.  CallimachuB,  UK  11. 
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strengthened  by  a  reinforcement  of  four  thousand  horse 
which  Dracola  liberally  gave  him,  under  the  command  of 
his  own  son.  The  troops,  now  no  more  to  be  restrained, 
took  some  Turkish  castles  of  small  importance,  and, 
entering  into  the  churches,  stripped  the  shnnes  and  altars 
as  clean  as  if  they  had  themselves  been  Mussulmans. 
Ladislaus  was  ashamed  and  angry,  but  he  could  not 
prevent. 

As  they  were  wasting  their  little  strength  in  this  petty 
warfare,  letters  came  from  Cardinal  Francis  with  the 
startling  intelligence,  that  Amurath,  instead  of  being  cut 
off  from  his  European  dominions  by  the  apostolic  fleet, 
as  they  imagined,  had  effected  a  conjunction  of  his  forces 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gallipoli.  That  persons  calling 
themselves  Christians  should  break  faith  could  now  be  no 
matter  of  surprise ;  and  the  Hungarians  could  not  reason- 
ably complain  when  they  heard  that  the  Christian  watch- 
men on  the  western  shore  of  the  Hellespont  had  suffered 
themselves  to  be  blinded  by  bribes,  and  allowed  the  whole 
Turkish  army  to  land  without  breathing  a  word  of  alarm, 
after  Genoese  traders  had  lent  their  ships  for  hire  to 
transport  it  across  the  strait.  The  Frankish  fleet  lay 
somewhere  else,  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  an  enemy, 
and  the  Sultan  was  in  full  march  to  challenge  them  to 
fight. 

Either  Ladislaus  had  diverged  from  the  course  at  first 
taken,  or  he  retreated  on  hearing  that  Amurath  had  crossed 
the  Hellespont.  They  say,  that,  when  Dracola  was  about 
to  leave,  he  gave  him  two  intrepid  and  clever  guides,  to 
conduct  him  by  the  best  roads,  where  the  waggons  could 
pass,  to  serve  as  a  barricade  in  case  of  attack  while  on  the 
march,  and  two  very  fieet  horses.  The  horses,  Dracola 
told  him,  might  be  useftd  in  case  of  need.  He  took  the 
gift,  revolving  the  hint  as  they  made  their  way  along  the 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  took  possession  of  some 
fortified  places  that  Amurath  had  left  without  defenders. 

They  were  at  Varna,  on  the  shore  of  the  Euxine,  when 
Amurath  approached,  and  a  decisive  battle  was  expected 
to  take  place  next  day.  Soon  after  nightfall  fires  on  the 
neighbouring  hills  declared  the  presence  of  the  enemy; 
and  when  the  moon  rose  in  an  unusually  dear  sky,  the 
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Turks  could  be  distinctly  seen.  The  King  was  desperate. 
He  suffered  great  pain  from  an  injury  received  in  his  left 
leg ;  but,  as  if  impelled  by  some  supernatural  power,  he 
Cidled  wildly  for  a  battle.  Cardinal  Julian,  on  the  con- 
trary, advised  him  to  await  certain  information  of  the 
strength  of  the  enemy,  and  to  ascertain  whether  the 
Greeks  from  Constantinople,  and  the  Italians  with  their 
ships,  were  at  hand  with  succour.  At  day-break  a 
council  of  war  was  held,  and  many  concurred  in  this 
advice.  Huniades,  on  the  contrary,  and  the  Despot 
George,  gave  their  voice  for  immediate  action,  and  they 
prevailed. 

Then  came  the  famous  battle  of  Varna,  on  the  10th 
day  of  November,  1444. 

The  King,  with  juvenile  precipitancy,  was  exulting  in 
the  prospect  of  winning  a  battle,  which  he  then 
thought  certain,  because  a  battle  had  been  won  before, 
and,  full  of  anticipated  victory,  forgot  his  pain  and  his 
fears.  But  all  were  not  so  confident.  Some  watchmen 
came,  breathless  with  fear,  to  say  that  they  could  see  the 
enemy  arming  themselves,  and  getting  ready  to  march. 
The  Cardinal,  on  whom  devolved  the  office  of  General, 
hastened  to  fortify  the  camp  with  baggage,  and  to  plant 
the  rude  artillery  which  had  been  dragged  from  Szegedin, 
hoping  that,  if  it  served  for  nothing  more,  its  noise 
might  frighten  the  Turks.  The  King  took  his  place  in 
the  valley  of  Varna,  surrounded  by  his  Hungarian  and 
PoHsh  court.  Where  a  lake  and  marshy  ground  stretched 
along  the  skirt  of  the  hiUs,  only  five  Hungarian  colours 
were  planted.  The  chief  strength  of  the  army  was 
arrayed  towards  the  city,  with  the  royal  standard  under 
the  care  of  a  soldier  and  a  Bishop.  Huniades  com- 
manded his  countrymen;  the  Despot  commanded  his 
own  Servians;  and  Julian  rode  at  the  head  of  the 
crusaders,  as  the  contingent  of  the  Church.  Ba^age- 
waggons,  ranged  by  the  care  of  Julian,  screened  the 
rear ;  and  the  Wallachian  cavalry  were  beyond,  ready  to 
cover  any  weak  point,  or  to  teaze  the  enemy  in  his  rear 
or  flank.  The  banner  of  St.  Ladislaus,  as  a  munition  of 
strength,  was  intrusted  to  a  company  of  Poles. 

As  for  the  numbers  on  both  sides,  the  Christians  were 
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said  to  be  under  twenty  thousand,  and  the  Turks  not  less 
than  sixty  thousand:  some  make  the  forces  yet  more 
unequal. 

The  fight  began  gradually,  and,  for  a  time,  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  conjecture  whether  Turk  or  Christian 
would  win  the  day.  The  Turks  then  began  to  give  way, 
and  were  falling  in  great  numbers,  when  Amurath,  ener- 
vated by  the  luxuries  of  the  Magnesian  monastery, 
betrayed  fear,  turned  his  back  upon  the  enemy,  and 
would  have  galloped  off  the  field ;  but  the  Satraps  that 
surroimded  him  caught  the  horse's  reins,  and  threatened 
him  with  death  if  he  did  not  keep  to  his  post.  He  could 
not  resent  this  insubordination  as  he  might  have  done  in 
other  circumstances ;  but  they  say  that  he  pulled  a  copy  of 
the  treaty  out  of  his  bosom,  and  held  it  up  open  towards 
heaven.  "  This,"  said  he,  "  this,  0  Jesus  Christ,  is  the 
covenant  which  Thy  Christians  made  with  me,  swearing 
to  it  by  Thy  holy  name.  Now,  if  Thou  art  God,  I  pray 
Thee  to  avenge  here  the  injuries  they  have  done  to  Thee 
and  me."  Scarcely  had  he  pronounced  this  prayer  when 
the  battle  began  to  turn  against  the  Christians.*     Those 

*  There  is,  as  we  have  seen,  an  artide  in  the  military  law  of  the 
Mohammedans,  "not  to  attack  enemies  after  having  made  a  truce 
with  them."  This  is  according  to  an  original  determination  of 
Mohammed  himself:  "Except  such  of  the  idolaters  with  whom 
ye  shall  have  entered  into  a  league,  and  who  afterwards  shall  not  &il 
you  in  any  instance,  nor  assist  any  other  against  yoa  Wherefore 
perform  the  covenant  which  ye  shall  have  made  with  them,  until  their 
time  shall  be  elapsed ;  for  God  loveth  those  who  fear  Him."  (Kor&n, 
chap,  ix.)  Christianity  cannot  be  disadvantageously  contrasted  with 
IsUm,  inasmuch  as  the  Bible,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
abounds  with  passages  which  condemn  breach  of  faith ;  and  between 
the  Mohammedan  law,  not  to  make  peace  with  infidels,  but  only 
truce,  and  the  Christian  precepts  in  regard  to  enemies  and  to  aU 
mankind,  there  is  a  perfect  contrast  But  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  Cardinal  Julian  was  a  zealous  persecutor  of  all  whom  his  Church 
declared  to  be  her  enemies ;  and  that  the  Council  of  Constance,  only 
twenty-nine  years  before,  had  made  the  interest  of  the  Church  to  be 
the  only  ground  on  which  to  rest  a  decision  whether  or  not  faith 
should  be  kept  with  an  enemy.  A  decree  of  that  Council,  not  printed, 
but  preserved  in  the  Vienna  library,  has  these  words  :  "  Nee  aliqua 
sibi  fides  aut  promissio  de  jure  naturali,  divino  et  humano,  fuerit  in 
prsejudicium  Catholics  fidei  observanda."  Between  the  Mohamme- 
dan and  Roman  laws  there  is  indeed  a  shameAil  contrast  The  decree 
is  translated  by  L'£n£uit,  in  his  History  of  the  Council  of  Constance. 
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Christians,  after  chasing  and  cutting  down  the  Turks  for 
two  miles,  ceased  to  kill,  and  fell  upon  the  dead  for  spoil. 
And  at  this  time  the  King,  in  spite  of  the  eff(»ts  of 
Huniades  to  hold  him  back,  attended  by  a  few  bold 
Hungarians,  spurred  his  horse  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy's  ranks,  and  dashed  towards  the  spot  where  the 
Sultan  was ;  but  the  Turks  closed  round  their  master,  cut 
the  animal's  legs,  and,  when  it  fell,  pierced  Ladislaus  with 
their  arrows.  A  soldier  cut  off  his  head,  stuck  it  on  a 
lance,  and  raised  a  shout  that  the  whole  host  repeated. 
The  Christians  fell  back  in  consternation.  Huniades, 
seeing  that  the  day  was  lost,  fled  at  full  speed ;  about  ten 
thousand  escaped  with  him,  and  from  that  moment  the 
fortunes  of  Christendom  never  again  rallied. 

The  Cardinal  Julian  disappeared.  "No  one  knew  what 
had  become  of  him ;  but  he  must  have  been  among  the 
fugitives,  for  his  body  was  afterwards  found  naked,  float- 
ing down  the  Danube.  All  writers  mark  the  end  of 
Julian,  and  most  of  them  agree  in  ascribing  it  to  the 
righteous  judgment  of  God  in  punishment  of  his  con- 
tempt of  oath  and  treaty.  Some  endeavour  to  extenuate 
his  guilt,  and  attribute  the  defeat  to  the  rashness  of  Huni- 
ades, the  cowardice  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  usurpation,  as 
they  think,  of  Ladislaus.  But  I  am  content  to  relate 
what  happened.  Faith  was  broken.  The  war  was, 
therefore,  iniquitous.  It  was  imdertaken  with  insufficient 
force,  and  conducted  without  discipline,  without  confi- 
dence, without  imity,  without  spirit.  It  ended  in  a 
shameful  defeat.  "  The  stars  in  their  courses  fought 
against  Sisera."  There  was  a  report,  believed  by  jEneas 
Silvius,  that  the  Cardinal  succeeded  in  making  good  his 
flight  from  Varna,  but  fell  into  the  hands  of  thieves. 
Wliile  stopping  at  the  bank  of  a  river,  it  was  said,  to  let 
his  horse  drink,  some  thieves  threw  him  to  the  ground, 
killed  him,  took  his  money  and  clothes,  and  left  his  body 
to  beasts  and  birds  of  prey.  This  is  not  unlikely.  He 
.was  about  forty-six  years  of  age,  and  as  a  man  of  talent 
ranked  high,  however  low  he  must  be  set  in  the  scale  of 
moral  principle.  Chalcocondyles  pronounces  his  eulogium 
in  a  single  sentence,*  as  if  he  were  one  of  the  best  of 
♦  Ay^p  rd  wdma  ytvdfi^yos  Apiaros,  (De  Reb,  Turc.  ,lib.  vii.) 
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men,  pure,  without  a  stain.  Spondanus  admires  him. 
Vespasian,  the  Florentine,  declares  that,  of  the  number- 
less martyrs  of  Christ,  none  was  ever  more  deserving  of 
the  name ;  and  that  the  Church  ought  to  place  Messer 
Giuliano  Cesarini  in  the  number  of  her  worthy  samts  and 
martyrs.* 

Huniades  made  some  attempt,  probably  by  applica- 
tion from  a  distance,  to  recover  the  body  of  Ladislaus, 
but  without  success ;  and  in  such  an  attempt  he  must 
have  exposed  himself  to  great  danger.  Then  he  departed 
for  his  own  country,  but  on  entering  Wallachia  found 
himself  a  prisoner.  Dracola,  not  less  cimning  than  any 
of  his  neighbours,  watched  the  fortunes  of  the  distant 
war;  and  when  the  Turk  became  conqueror  again, 
proffered  him  his  friendship.  As  he  had  abstained  from 
forming  too  intimate  a  league  with  the  Hungarians  when 
he  saw  their  weakness,  so  now  he  arrested  their  Greneral 
when  he  was  routed,  and  by  so  doing  merited  the  favour 
of  the  conqueror.  But  this  arrest  was  a  mere  trick  of 
policy ;  and  after  detaining  Huniades  for  a  few  days,  he 
gave  him  presents  and  an  honourable  dismissal.  The 
patriot  returned  to  Buda,  and  the  artful  Vaivode  kept 
friends  with  all. 

As  for  Amurath,  he  caused  the  body  of  Ladislaus  to  be 
buried  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  a  small  pillar  to  be 
erected  by  the  grave,  and  then  marched  to  Adrianople. 
He  made  no  rejoicing,  nor  any  boast.  Perhaps  he  could 
not  forget  the  cowardice — or  fear — he  had  himself  dis- 
played, nor  cast  off  shame  when  he  saw  the  Satraps  in 
his  court  who  had  prevented  him  from  running  away. 
Instead  of  being  cheerful,  he  was  downcast ;  and  when 
some  one  asked  him  why  he  did  not  exult  over  the  con- 
quered enemy,  he  lamented  the  thousands  of  his  own  men 
that  had  fallen,  and  said,  "  At  this  rate  I  should  be  sorry 
to  gain  many  victories."  Neither  did  he  pursue  the 
advantage  just  gained,  but  readily  granted  John  Palaeo- 
logus  the  armistice  he  wished,  and  then  returned  to  his 
retreat  at  Magnesia.t 

For  some  short  time  he  assumed  the  reins  of  govem- 

*  Ugolini,  Italia  Sacra,  torn,  iii.,  p.  679. 
t  Spondani  Annaled  Ecdesiastid,  a.d.  1444. 
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ment  at  Adrianople,  but  probably  acted  only  in  the  name 
of  his  son.  Forgetful  of  his  own  timidi^,  or  wishing 
others  to  forget  it,  he  caused  some  officers  who  had  nm 
away  dming  the  battle,  to  be  dressed  in  women's  clothes, 
and  deprived  of  all  their  dignities  and  honours;  bnt 
restored  them  to  office— -certainly  not  to  honour — on  the 
intercession  of  his  jesters.  To  impress  other  Princes 
with  respect,  he  sent  messengers  to  announce  his  victory, 
and  present  costly  gifts.  And  among  the  gifts  were 
some  that  money  could  not  have  purchased, — ^**many 
Christians,  clothed  in  iron  armour,  and  breastplates  of 
bright  steel,  that  by  these  fair  signs  of  a  glorious  victory 
some  honour  might  redound  to  the  Turkish  name."* 

THE  JAinZABIES. 

When  again  Amurath  retired  to  Magnesia,  young 
Mohammed  remained  at  the  seat  of  empire  with  the 
name  and  prerogatives  of  Sultan.  But  a  child  cannot 
command  the  reverence  of  soldiers  accustomed  to  obey  an 
absolute  Sovereign  of  mature  age.  A  fire  broke  out  in 
Adrianople,  and  consumed  a  great  part  of  the  city. 
Amidst  the  distress  and  conj^ion  consequent,  the  Jani- 
zaries demanded  an  increase  of  pay,  broke  out  into  a 
mutiny,  terrified  the  people,  and  threatened  to  kill 
Khadun-pasha,  the  Begler-beg,  or  General  commanding- 
in-chief. 

Khadun,  in  terror,  fled  to  Mohammed  in  the  castle, 
where  he  found  him  surrounded  by  his  Viziers,  but  quite 
unequal  to  the  exigency,  and  only  able .  to  appease  the 
insurgent  militia  by  granting  their  demand.f 

Then  it  must  have  been  that  Khalil-pasha,  Ishak-beg, 
and  Isa-beg,  with  other  Viziers,  feeling  the  need  of  a 
chief  whom  all  parties  would  respect,  went  in  a  body  to 
young  Sultan  Mohammed,  and  advised  him  to  offer  the 
empire  to  his  father.  A  boy  of  thirteen,  although 
Sultan,  could  not  resist  such  a  requisition  in  such  circum- 
stances ;  and  although  he  might  not  have  believed  them 
when  they  professed  to  doubt  the  willingness  of  Amurath 

*  Leunclaviiu,  Hist  Miisulm.,  lib.  xi\. 
t  Leundaviiu,  Annales  Turdci,  a.d.  1445. 
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to  accept  the  offer,  he  felt  bound  to  make  it.  The  next 
day,  therefore,  in  full  Divan,  he  pronounced  the  proposal 
they  desired.* 

At  first  Amurath  received  the  invitation  with  reluct- 
ance, real  or  affected.  He  did  not  wish,  he  said,  to  take 
up  the  burden  of  empire  again ;  but  the  Viziers  who  came 
to  recall  him  were  importimate,  yoimg  Mohammed  was 
anxious  to  be  relieved  from  the  responsibility  that  had 
been  cast  on  him  so  prematurely,  conflagration  and 
mutiny  in  the  city,  with  distrust  in  the  Divan,  were  too 
much  for  a  boy  to  cope  with,  and  he  sincerely  begged 
his  father  to  return.  The  request  was  granted,  and 
Amurath  once  more  appeared  in  Adrianople;  but  it  is 
remarkable  that,  on  the  day  afber  his  resmnption  of  the 
title  and  power  of  Sultan,  when  out  hunting,  he  ordered 
his  son  to  be  provided  with  all  things  necessary  for  a 
journey,  gave  him  in  charge  of  two  Pashas,  and  sent  him 
off  to  Magnesia.t 

That  sedition  which  necessitated  the  return  of  the  old 
Sultan  draws  our  attention  to  the  Janizaries. 

Their  origin  was  in  the  reign  of  Orchan.  The  brother 
of  that  Prince,  Aladin,  who  was  also  his  Vizier,  or  Prime 
Minister,  advised  him  to  create  an  army  of  household 
slaves,  who  should  be  entirely  dependent  on  himself,  and 
remain  for  life  members  of  his  family,  his  palace  being 
the  imperial  citadel.  And  because  it  would  be  difficult 
to  exact  absolute  submission  from  adult  recruits,  he 
su^ested  that  children  should  be  educated  for  the 
service ;  and,  in  order  to  form  a  distinct  caste,  having  no 
relation  to  the  population  of  the  country  whom  they 

*  So  say  the  Turkish  historians.  Chalcocondyles  (lib.  vii.)  gives 
another  and  less  probable  account  He  says,  that  Amurath,  repenting 
his  resignation  of  the  empire,  engaged  Khaidun-pasha  to  prepare  the 
way  for  his  return  by  some  intrigue  at  Adrianople;  that  Khadun 
induced  young  Mohammed  to  go  on  a  hunting  expedition ;  that 
Amurath  took  that  opportunity  to  enter  the  city,  and  resume  com- 
mand ;  that  Mohammed,  despairing  of  resistance,  "  adored  **  his  father 

when    he  came  home  from   hunting But  it  is    not  likely  that 

Amurath  would  risk  so  bold  a  scheme,  or,  if  he  did,  that  he  would 
leave  Mohammed  alive,  and,  much  less,  that  he  would  so  soon  recall 
him  from  Magnesia,  associate  him  with  himself  in  war,  and  then 
again  abdicate  in  his  favour. 

+  Leundaviiu,  Hist  Musulm.,  lib.  xiv. 
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were  to  hold  in  subjection,  the  captive  children  of 
Christians  were  selected. 

Infant  prisoners  of  war,  however,  were  not  taken  in 
sufficient  nimiber  to  satisfy  the  demand  created  by  this 
new  scheme,  and  some  years  afterwards  another  method 
was  adopted. 

In  the  army  of  Amurath  I.  there  was  a  certain  dervish, 
from  Caramania,  named  Cara  Rustem.  This  man,  having 
set  his  heart  on  supplying  the  deficiency,  represented  to 
the  chief  military  Judge  that  while  the  law  of  the  Koran 
provided  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Sultan,  they  were 
suffering  him  to  be  in  danger  of  ruin  for  want  of  martial 
strength.  The  fifth  part  of  all  prisoners  taken  by  Turks, 
this  Moslem  canonist  affirmed,  belonged  to  the  Sovereign, 
by  prescription  of  the  Divine  law. 

Cara  Rustem  was,  accordingly,  appointed  by  the  Sultan 
to  see  his  own  proposal  canied  into  execution.  Establish- 
ing himself  at  Gallipoli,  he  presided  over  a  system  of 
kidnapping,  and  exercised,  as  a  new  department  of  the 
state,  authority  over  the  army  that  then  was  in  regard  to 
prisoners  of  war.  Every  captive  or  prisoner  was  valued 
at  twenty-five  aspers :  if  fewer  than  five  were  brought  in 
at  one  time,  the  fifth  part  of  their  value,  at  that  rate,  was 
exacted  for  the  Sultan ;  or  if  they  came  in  larger  numbers, 
every  fifth  person  was  retained,  and  carried  to  the  Gate, 
or,  as  we  now  say,  to  "  the  Porte,"  at  Adrianople.  Of 
their  prisoners,  the  children  were  sent  into  the  coimtry,  in 
charge  of  Turkish  husbandmen  or  peasants,  to  learn  their 
language,  customs,  and  religion,  and  after  a  few  years 
sent  up  to  the  Porte.  They  were  distinguished  by  a 
peculiar  kind  of  white  cap,  that  protected  the  head  from 
the  strokes  of  a  sword,  and  were  incorporated  with  the 
Janizaries.* 

*  But,  in  course  of  time,  when  the  Ottoman  empire  became  estab- 
lished within  its  ultimate  boundaries,  and  when,  with  the  cessation  of  war, 
prisoners  of  war  ceased  to  be  brought  into  the  Porte,  another  method 
was  employed  for  filling  up  the  ranks  of  Janizaries  at  the  cost  of 
Christendom.  On  the  Christians  living  under  Turkish  domination 
the  horrid  tax  was  levied  of  every  tenth  male  child.  This  continued 
until  the  year  1685,  when  it  was  abolished  by  Mohammed  IV.,  and 
the  order  was  thenceforth  recruited  by  their  own  children.  (Von 
Hammer.  Staatsverwaltung.  Von  der  Eriegsmacht) 
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The  word  Geni-tzeri — Janizary,  or  "new  troops" — 
was  given  at  first,  when  they  were  really  new,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  abolition  of  the  Janizaries  in  1825.  The 
Sheik  Hadji  Bektash,  founder  of  an  order  of  dervishes,  is 
said  to  have  given  them  this  designation  in  compliance 
with  a  request  of  the  Sultan.  Tearing  off  the  sleeve  of 
his  white  habit,  he  put  it  on  the  head  of  one  of  the  new 
soldiers,  and  said, "  So  shall  they  strike  terror  into  your 
enemies,  and  they  shall  be  called  the  New  Troops."* 
But  as  the  organization  was  not  completed  sooner,  it  is 
better  to  say,  with  the  elder  authorities,  that  the  order  of 
Janizaries  began  in  the  reign  of  Amurath  I.f 

About  a  century  after  the  adoption  of  the  method 
proposed  by  Cara  Rustem,  the  military  system  of  Turkey 
had  become  very  formidable,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  is  thus  described  by  Lonicer :  — J 

The  Guards  of  the  Falace,  or  body-guards  of  the 
Sultan,  were  called  Spdhi-oglan,  or  "noble  sons."  These 
were  educated  in  "  the  Emperor's  Garden,"  were  called  his 
children,  and  were  admirably  expert  in  all  military  exer- 
cises. From  this  class  came  ambassadors  and  governors 
of  kingdoms,  provinces,  and  cities.  They  might  marry 
the  Sultan's  concubines  or  daughters.  Their  number  was 
limited  to  one  thousand,  each  of  whom  was  attended  by 
seven  or  eight  soldiers  or  knights.  They  wore  a  splendid 
uniform,  and  rode  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Sultan. 

On  his  left  rode  another  thousand,  educated  with  the 
former,  and  enjoying  equal  rank. 

A  third  thousand  were  chosen  from  the  Janizaries, 
having  distinguished  themselves  by  acts  of  loyalty.  And 
it  is  remarkable  that,  as  we  have  seen,  these  three  highest 
divisions  of  the  Turkish  army  were  supplied  by  Christian 
children  taken  from  their  parents  as  living  tribute,  and 
brought  up  to  be  Mussulmans. 

After  these  ranked  a  thousand  select  horsemen,  remark- 
able for  daring.  They  rode  fleet  chargers,  and  carried, 
besides  bows  and  arrows,  spears,  shields,  and  scymetars. 
They  were  Mohammedans  by  birth,  collected  from  Persia, 

*  Von  Hammer. 

+  Leunclavius,  Hist.  Musulm.,  lib.  v. 

t  Turcicae  Historie,  tom.  L  De  Tiircici  Imperii  Militaribus  Officiis. 
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Turkey,  Morocco,  Syria,  Libya,  and  Tartary,  and  received 
very  high  wages.  When  with  the  Emperor  in  Con- 
stantinople, they  took  free  quarters  in  any  house  he 
pleased;  and  when  he  went  to  battle,  they  were  his 
guard.  They  would  be  free  from  the  peculiar  temptation 
to  desert  that  might  overtake  troops  oi  Christian  origin. 

A  vast  number  of  servants  followed  these  four  thou- 
sand,— the  aristocracy  of  the  camp, — and  formed  with 
them  a  well-discipHned  and  powerful  cavahry. 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  twelve  thou- 
sand Janizaries — ^but  the  entire  number  was  much  larger, 
and  no  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  are  said  to  have 
perished  at  once  in  the  massacre  that  extinguished  their 
order  in  June,  1825 — constituted  the  chief  defence  of  the 
empire.  As  the  profession  of  Janizary  became  hereditary, 
they  multiplied  excessively,  rising  from  forty  thousand,  m 
the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  Ottoman  conquest,  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred  thousand.  Of  these  no  more  than 
about  forty  thousand  were  ever  effective  soldiers ;  but  the 
others,  if  they  could  not  serve  in  the  field,  could  swell  a 
faction  that  would  have  overthrown  the  empire,  if  it  had 
not  been  abolished.*  At  the  period  of  our  present  his- 
tory they  were  all  bom  Christians,  but  obtained  by  cap- 
ture or  by  tribute,  and  educated  by  Turks  for  war,  partly 
in  the  imperial  court,  and  partly  in  Anatolia.  Natives  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  Greeks,  Himgarians,  Germans,  Poles, 
Servians,  Prussians,  most  of  them  divested  of  every  senti- 
ment of  nationality,  turned  the  sword  of  aliens  upon  those 
lands,  as  if  in  retributive  judgment  on  a  merely  nominal 
Christendom,  that  had  cast  off  aU  that  was  purifying  and 
ennobling  in  Christianity,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
had  fallen  away  from  Christianity  itself. 

Twenty-six  thousand  more  were  distributed  in  distant 
garrisons ;  and  the  entire  body,  being  imder  the  inmiediate 
conmiand  of  the  Sultan,  had  a  high  sense  of  military 
honour,  with  a  reputation  of  being  invincible.  Often 
they  turned  back  the  tide  of  conquest  on  the  enemy. 
The  original  spirit  was  kept  up  by  a  system  of  exact 
subordination.  They  lodged  together  in  companies  of 
ten,  with  a  Decurion  over  each.  To  one  was  assigned  the 
Von  flammer. 
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duty  of  gathering  fuel,  to  another  that  of  cooking  food ; 
some  pitched  the  tents,  and  some  kept  watch.  Each 
hundred  had  its  Centurion,  and  every  ten  centuries  a 
Captain.  An  Aglia  commanded  the  brigade.  And  this 
division  of  duties,  and  gradation  of  authorities,  produced 
a  state  of  good  order  as  yet  unknown  in  the  nations 
accounted  civilised. 

The  good  order  maintained  within  these  legions  made 
them  formidable ;  but  the  compactness  of  their  discipline 
required  a  correspondent  firmness  in  the  hand  that 
governed.  It  was  not  likely,  that,  after  being  led  back 
to  head-quarters  victorious  by  their  old  Sultan  Amurath, 
they  would  willingly  submit  to  be  commanded  by  the 
boy  Mohammed. 

This  was  the  first  standing  army  of  modern  times.  It 
was  completely  organized  by  Amurath  I.,  about  the  year 
1360,  nearly  a  century  before  Charles  VII.  of  France  intro- 
duced, as  it  is  said,  such  armies  into  Europe.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  conquerors  of  eastern  Europe  introduced  the 
principle  that  superseded  the  feudal  militia  and  mercenary 
troops,  diminished  the  imcertainties  of  warfare,  left  the 
populations  to  the  more  secure  enjoyment  of  established 
rights,  separated  the  military  and  civil  administrations, 
and,  while  it  superseded  the  chiValry  of  war,  made  it  less 
barbarous,  and,  in  reality,  opened  the  way  for  a  course  of 
social  reformation  that  advances  at  this  day,  and  will 
doubtless  terminate  in  the  happy  condition  of  society, 
wherein  war  itself  will  cease. 

Viewing  thus  the  military  system  of  the  Turks,  we  cease 
to  regard  their  conquest  as  a  mere  calamity,  and  acknow- 
ledge it  rather  to  have  been  a  benefit  and  boon  of  Providence. 
The  Greeks  whom  they  conquered  were  divided,  degene- 
rate, and  helpless.  The  Latins  were  little  better.  Even 
England  and  France  persisted  in  a  state  of  inveterate 
hostility.  The  empire  was  warring  with  the  Papacy ;  and 
the  Papacy  itself  was  rent  into  factions.  The  organiza- 
tion, therefore,  of  a  military  system  by  the  enemy,  com- 
pelled Europe  to  make  an  effort  after  imity ;  and  the 
iiecessity  thus  introduced  of  raising  standing  armies, 
made  an  inroad  on  feudalism,  which  opened  the  way  for 
the  innovations  of  a  brighter  age. 
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SCANDEE-BEG  AITD  ALBANIA. 

We  return  to  Amurath.  Huniades  is  too  fully  occu- 
pied in  the  internal  affairs  of  Hungary  to  trouble  him ; 
and  the  Byzantine  Greeks,  under  the  cautious  government 
of  John,  their  Emperor,  court  his  forbearance,  or  solicit 
his  protection.  The  only  military  operation  for  which  he 
can  find  a  pretext  is  an  incursion  into  the  Morea,  where 
he  attacks  the  city  of  Gereme, — ^probably  Gerenia,  in  the 
south, — lays  waste  a  few  small  towns,  and  returns  to 
Adrianople  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  his  palace. 

But  intelligence  of  a  new  enemy  has  reached  him  from 
Albania,  or  Epirus. 

The  last  ruler  of  that  kingdom,  John  Castriot,  had  long 
defended  himself  against  the  invaders  of  his  coimtry ;  but 
when  resistance  became  imavailing,  he  endeavoured  to 
purchase  favour  by  an  imlimited  submission.  His  three 
sons,  Constautine,  George,  and  John,  he  delivered  either 
to  Amurath  or  his  predecessor,  (there  is  doubt  as  to  the 
date  of  the  transaction,)  to  be  hostages  for  his  own  sub- 
jection. They  were  circumcised,  it  is  said,  and  made 
slaves.  Some  say  that  they  were  put  to  death,  or  at 
least  deprived  of  sight  «nd  mutilated,  according  to  a 
barbarous  custom  of  the  East.  It  is  agreed,  however,  that 
they  were  consigned  to  death  or  bondage,  except  George, 
whom  the  Sultan  spared  on  accoimt  of  his  beauty  and 
intelligence.  At  the  time  of  his  delivery  as  a  hostage  he 
was  but  nine  years  of  age ;  but  as  he  received  the  educa- 
tion of  a  Janizary  of  the  first  class,  he  could  have  retained 
but  a  faint  remembrance  of  the  imperfect  Christianity  of 
his  country.  Some  feats  of  prowess  gained  him  admira- 
tion and  honours ;  and  he  was  eventually  entrusted  with 
high  command,  and  received  the  name  of  Scander-  or 
Alexander-beg,  borrowed  from  the  great  soldier  of  Mace- 
don,  whom  his  imperial  patron  supposed  him  to  resemble. 

Yet  Scander-beg  was  never  a  true  Mussulman;  and, 
even  while  in  the  entire  confidence  of  Amurath,  was  con- 
triving how  to  avail  himself  of  that  very  confidence  to 
revolt  against  him;  and  had  engaged  a  himdred  Alba- 
nians to  act  imder  his  direction  whenever  opportunity 
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might  occur.  During  a  battle,  perhaps  that  of  the  Morava, 
in  1443,  he  got  the  Sultan's  secretary  into  his  power,  first 
made  him  seal  a  warrant  for  the  governorship  of  Croya, 
the  chief  city  of  Albania,  then  killed  him,  hastened  to 
the  place  in  the  character  of  Governor,  dismissed  the 
true  Governor,  and,  aided  by  those  Albanian  conspirators, 
raised  the  inhabitants  to  a  successful  revolt,  drove  out  or 
killed  the  Turkish  garrison,  proclaimed  himself  a  Chris- 
tian, and  called  on  his  countrymen  to  declare  their  inde- 
pendence. His  conduct  was  applauded  as  heroic ;  and 
the  excellence  of  the  end  at  which  he  aimed  was  thought 
to  justify  the  means  employed — ^treachery  and  murder. 
He  took  rank  at  once  among  the  heroes  of  Christendom, 
crime  being  divested  of  its  criminaUty,  in  common  esti- 
mation, if  committed  against  the  Turks. 

Now  the  Albanian  insurrection,  which  would  have  been 
more  than  justifiable  if  brought  about  by  honest  means, 
was  at  its  height,  and  all  the  Himgarian  provinces  had 
caught  the  flame.  Then  came  Hamza-beg,  a  cousin  of 
Scander,  and  thus  addressed  himself  to  Amurath :  "  Happy 
Sultan !  I  have  received  intelligence  that  certain  places 
of  thy  dominion  in  Albania  have  seceded  to  Scander-beg. 
Wherefore,  if  thou  commandest,  I  will  go  and  take  the 
castle  of  Belgrade,  and  occupy  it  for  thy  service."  The 
Sultan  consulted  the  Pashas,  to  whom  it  seemed  better 
that  he  should  himself  lead  such  an  expedition,  than 
commit  it  to  a  cousin  of  the  rebel.  He  acceded  to 
their  judgment ;  and,  instead  of  leaving  the  son  whom  he 
had  cfisplaced  to  pursue  his  own  objects  in  Magnesia,  he 
followed  the  counsels  of  good  pohcy,  or  obeyed  an  impulse 
of  parental  kindness,  and  invited  him  to  return  to  Europe 
and  share  with  himself  the  glory  he  again  expected  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

Mohammed  came,  and  accompanied  his  father  into  the 
troubled  provinces,  where  they  took  Belgrade,  gave  broad 
scope  to  the  devastations  of  sword  and  fire,  converted 
many  chiirches  into  mosques,  so  far  as  that  could  be  done 
by  a  momentary  occupation,  carried  away  great  spoil,  and 
left  some  settlements  of  Turks  to  keep  the  Albanians  in 
fear.* 

*  Leunclavius,  Hist.  Musulm.  Turc,  lib.  xiv. 
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While  drawing  near  to  Sophia,  on  his  march  homewaxd, 
messengers  from  Widdin  announced  the  approach  of  an 
immense  multitude  of  Hungarians,  supplied  with  muni- 
tions of  war  in  great  .abundance,  and  of  the  newest  kind. 
He  therefore  h^ted  at  Sophia,  and  sent  swift  couriers  to 
all  parts  of  Roumelia  to  collect  recruits.  Recruits  came 
in  vast  numbers,  for  the  Turks  revered  Amurath  as  a 
saint  in  battle ;  and  at  the  same  time  Hungary  poured  its 
whole  strength  along  the  great  road  that  lay  through 
Belgrade.  The  Bans  or  Vaivodes  of  Poland  and  Bohemia, 
each  one  of  them  equal  to  a  King,  led  his  own  army; 
and  many  lesser  Prmces  came  with  their  contingents. 
Thus  the  followers  of  Mohammed  the  Prophet,  and  the 
worshippers  of  the  Cross,  mustered  their  full  forces;  a 
religious  or  fanatical  enthusiasm  possessed  them  all; 
while  the  cottages  of  northern  and  eastern  Europe  gave 
up  their  tenants  to  make  one  grand  struggle  for  defence 
against  invasion.  Himiades,  now  Governor  of  Hungary 
for  the  yoimg  King  Ladislaus,  urged  his  myriads  forward 
in  the  name  of  Christ.  Neutrality  was  impossible  ;  and 
therefore  even  Ibrahim  the  Caramanian,  for  the  first  time 
faithful  to  his  own  party,  sent  a  troop  of  horse  to  repre- 
sent his  loyalty.  Aiid  it  was  appropriately  represented ; 
for  they  were  clad,  armed,  and  moimted  so  poorly,  that 
the  Sultan  picked  them  out  from  the  rest,  inspected  them 
in  a  body,  and  sent  them  back  to  their  master,  leaving 
his  army  none  the  worse  for  the  reduction. 

The  Wallachians,  in  a  separate  drove,  crossed  the 
Danube ;  but  a  detachment  from  the  imperial  army  easily 
turned  them  back.  On  its  return  to  Sophia,  the  Sultan 
gave  orders  to  the  whole  army  to  march,  and  set  out  in 
high  spirits,  as  if  sure  of  the  victory,  and  encountered 
Huniades  again  in  the  plain  of  Cossova. 

On  a  Friday  morning,  the  day  of  weekly  festival  with 
the  Mohammedans,  the  hostile  armies  foimd  themselves, 
at  sim-rise,  face  to  face.  What  they  did  who  bore  the 
name  of  Christian  we  do  not  know ;  but  as  the  Pope's 
Legate  was  present,  it  is  probable  that  they  had  a  mili- 
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tary  mass.  Amurath,  just  as  the  sun  broke  over  the 
horizon,  and  he  gained  a  Ml  view  of  the  enemy,  alighted 
from  his  horse,  prostrated  himself  twice  on  the  bare 
ground,  and,  with  his  forehead  in  the  dust,  thus  prayed  : 
"  O  God,  thy  Mussulmans  are  few  in  nmnber,  if  compared 
with  their  enemies ;  but  do  not  suffer  them  to  be 
destroyed  by  these  infidels  because  of  the  multitude  of 
my  sins,  but  rather  defend  and  keep  them  in  honour 
of  thy  beloved  Mohammed." 

Burning  with  desire  for  the  fight,  he  boimded  on  his 
feet,  took  horse,  gave  the  word,  and,  from  that  moment 
until  the  dawning  of  the  next  day,  the  battle  raged. 
Vast  numbers  of  martyrs  fell, — for  on  both  sides  the  dead 
were  accoimted  martyrs, — and,  at  last,  the  balance  just 
inclined  in  favour  of  the  Turks.  Himiades  fled ;  and  it 
is  related  of  him  that  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  two 
robbers,  who  would  have  killed  him,  if  they  had  not 
quarrelled  over  his  golden  cross.  He  caught  the  moment 
to  snatch  a  sword  from  one  of  them,  whom  he  killed,  and 
put  the  other  to  flight,  and  thus  escaped.  Bonfinius 
tells  us  that  thirfcy-four  thousand  Turks  perished,  and 
but  eight  thousand  Christians ;  but,  on  any  computation, 
the  carnage  must  have  been  excessive.  This  last  great 
victory  of  the  reign  of  Amurath  II.  distinguished  the 
year  1448.* 

Once  more  he  made  a  triumphant  entry  into  Adriano- 
ple,  accompanied  by  his  son  Mohammed,  who  was  by  that 
time  thought  worthy  even  to  command  the  Janizaries. 

MAEEIAGE   OP  THE  TOITNG  STTLTAN. 

When  Sultan  Amurath  returned  triumphant  from  the 
plain  of  Cossova  he  summoned  into  his  presence  Khalil- 
pasha,  and  declared  his  pleasure  that  his  son  Mohammed 
should  be  married.  "  Thou  knowest,"  said  he,  "  Suleiman- 
beg,  the  son  of  Dulgadir,  a  Turcoman  Prince,  a  man 
adorned  with  good  manners,  and  a  faithful  friend  of 
ours.  It  is  my  will  that  Mohammed  marry  one  of  his 
daughters."     Khalil-pasha    gave  his   opinion  that  the 

*  Bonfinius,  Hist  Pannonica.     Leundavius,  Hist.  Musulm.,  tU 
supra, 
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perhaps  to  hide  the  infirmities  of  Amurath  when  he 
mourned  the  extinction  of  his  glories  in  the  defeat  at 
Croja.  They  say  that  one  day,  when  he  was  returning 
from  the  isle  of  Adrianople, — a  sort  of  delta  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  the  Maritza  and  the  Toonja, 
— ^a  rehgious  man  met  him.  These  religious  men,  be  it 
observed^  are  persons  whose  intellect  has  been  impaired 
by  the  enormous  excitement  of  ceremonies  performed  in 
the  mosques,  where  they  work  themselves  up  into 
delirium.  This  dervish,  as  they  relate,  told  him  that 
the  hour  of  his  death  was  fixed,  and  bade  him  repent 
of  his  sins.  He  repHed  that  he  had  repented,  called  two 
of  his  courtiers  to  witness,  went  home  to  his  seraglio, 
complained  of  head-ache,  lay  sick  for  three  full  days,  and 
on  the  fourth  died.  A  verse  of  the  Koran,  they  also  say, 
came  into  his  thoughts  just  before  he  expired,  on  the  4th 
day  of  the  month  Muhai'en,  which  answers  to  February, 
in  the  year  855  after  the  flight  of  the  Prophet,  or  1450 
of  the  Christian  era. 

A  sudden  head-ache  may  be  symptomatic  of  more  than 
a  court  historian  chooses  to  record,  and  we  must  not 
overlook  a  report  that  the  Sultan  was  carried  off  by 
an  attack  of  apoplexy,  after  taking  too  much  wine  at 
dinner.*  The  accusation  of  wine-drinking,  in  spite  of  a 
prohibition  of  the  Koran,  may  be  malicious  and  false, 
incapable  of  proof,  and  yet  not  to  be  disproved ;  for  the 
circumstances  of  his  last  hours  were  studiously  hidden 
from  the  knowledge  of  even  the  imperial  guards  and 
familiar  servants. 

Thirteen  days  passed  before  his  death  was  known 
beyond  the  palace.  Everything  went  on  as  usual.  Busi- 
ness was  despatched  without  any  intermission.  Nothing 
whatever  was  neglected ;  but  even  letters  and  decrees 
were  issued,  as  ever,  with  the  imperial  seal.  The  physi- 
cians paid  their  visits  to  the  chamber  of  the  Sultan, 
carried  medicines  in,  and  discoursed  of  the  state  of  their 
patient  after  they  came  out.  And  the  decease  of 
Amurath  was  not  known,  nor  even  suspected,  until 
Mohammed  II.  came  from  Magnesia,  and  assumed  the 
functions  of  Sovereign.  Then,  when  there  was  indeed  a 
*  Chalcocondyles,  lib.  vii. 
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living  ruler  over  Turkey,  and  no  longer  any  danger  of 
contention  for  the  throne,  the  people  were  permitted  to 
know  that  the  empire  had  passed  into  other  hands. 

Passing  hy  what  is  manifestly  fabulous,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  beheve  that  the  usual  ceremonies  were  observed 
at  his  ftmeral.  The  body  was  taken  to  Brousa,  and  there 
interred  in  a  tomb,  which  Amurath  had  built  for  a 
younger  brother.  The  exequies  chiefly  consisted  in  feast- 
ing the  poor,  and  emancipating  slaves.*  Brousa,  we  may 
observe,  was  a  favourite  burial-place  for  members  of  the 
imperial  family.  Amurath  I.,  for  example,  was  buried 
there,  although  his  bowels,  taken  out  by  the  embalmers, 
were  deposited  at  a  place  in  the  plain  of  Cossova,  where 
he  fell  by  the  dagger  of  an  assassin.f 

COMMEJTCEMENT   OF   THE  IHSW  EEIGK. 

Constantine,  last  of  the  Greek  Emperors,  had  worn  his 
crown  about  a  year  when  Amurath  died.  Phranza,  his 
Protovestiary,  or  Chamberlain,  then  on  a  confidential  mis- 
sion at  the  court  of  Trebizond,  where  he  heard  of  the 
event,  thus  records  his  thoughts : — 

"  My  Lord  Ambassador,"  said  the  Iberian  King,  "  I 
have  good  news  to  tell  you,  for  which  you  should  be  glad 
to  return  me  a  handsome  present." 

Phranza  rises,  bows,  and  answers, 

"  God  grant  your  Majesty  many  years,  for  showing  us 
so  much  kindness,  and  obliging  us  with  good  news 
besides." 

The  King  relates  the  death  of  Amurath,  and  adds  that 
he  has  entered  into  fesh  negotiations  with  his  son, 
Mohanuned  II.,  and  hopes  that  the  friendship  long  exist- 
ing between  the  Sultans  of  Turkey  and  the  Kings  of 
Trebizond  will  be  perpetual.  Phranza  cannot  answer  for 
amazement.  His  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  ground,  for  he  feels 
grief,  as  if  he  had  lost  one  of  his  dearest  relatives ;  but, 
afber  a  short  pause,  replies, 

"  My  Lorc^  this  news  is  anything  but  pleasant,  it  is 
distressing." 

*  Leunclaviiu,  ui  supra, 

t  Annales  Turcid,  a.d.  1390,  et  Pandect  No.  4a 
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"  My  good  man,  why  distressing  ?" 

"  Because  Amurath,  the  old  man  who  has  lately  died, 
having  once  attempted  to  take  our  city,  but  failed,  far 
from  renewing  such  attacks,  rather  desired  peace  than 
war.  But  his  successor,  still  young,  an  enemy  of  Chris- 
tians from  his  childhood,  has  treated  them  with  con- 
tumely, and  even  threatened  that,  as  soon  as  he  could 
find  opportunity,  and  got  possession  of  his  father's  king- 
dom, he  would  ruin  and  blot  out  for  ever  the  Roman 
empire,*  and  annihilate  all  Christians.  Besides,  our 
city  needs  money  just  now ;  for  my  master  has  but 
lately  received  the  imperial  sceptre,  and  made  a  large 
outlay  in  expeditions,  and  in  donatives  to  the  army  and 
the  court,  which  can  only  be  recovered  from  the  revenue. 
We,  therefore,  need  some  time  of  peace  to  make  provision 
for  any  war  that  may  arise.  But  if  God,  in  anger  at  our 
sins,  should  permit  this  young  Mohammed  to  make  a 
headstrong  attack  on  our  city,  what  we  shall  do  I  know 
not.  Good  news,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  that  this 
youth,  instead  of  being  made  Emir,  was  killed, — if  indeed 
his  father  had  not  another  son;  but  it  was  his  conduct 
that  brought  on  the  very  sickness  that  hastened  his 
father's  death.  If  that  had  happened,  the  empire  of 
those  wicked  Turks  would  have  been  thrown  into  con- 
fusion ;  and  of  that  confusion  we  might  have  taken 
advantage  to  set  our  own  afiairs  in  order.'* 

"  As  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  Byzantine  court,  you 
understand  those  matters  better  than  I.  But  God  is 
mighty,  and  perhaps  He  may  give  him  a  better  mind."  t 

Events  quickly  showed  that  the  apprehensions  of  the 
Chamberlain  were  too  well  foimded ;  for  it  was  indeed 
the  first  care  of  Mohammed,  after  securing  the  Turkish 
throne,  to  possess  himself  of  Constantinople. 

To  guard  against  competition,  he  murdered  two 
yoimger  brothers.  One  of  them,  an  infant  of  eighteen 
months,  was  choked  by  pouring  water  down  its  throat. 
The  person  who  rendered  him  this  piece  of  service  was  his 
butler ;  a  wretch  whose  avocation  must  frequently  have 

*  The  Greeks  call  their  empire  Roman,  as  Constantinople  was 
New  Rome, 
t  Chronicon,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  2. 
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made  him  a  witness   of  crimes,  and  adept  in  wicked- 


I* 

The  timidity  of  those  whom  he  wished  to  subjugate 
left  him  abimdant  space  for  preparation.  From  Con- 
stantinople, from  Trebizond,  from  nearly  all  the  Princes  of 
Greece  and  the  Levant,  and  from  the  Grand  Master  of 
the  Knights  of  Rhodes,  came  delegates  to  present  con- 
gratulation and  solicit  peace.  He  received  them  all 
with  well-simulated  gladness ;  renewed,  or  seemed  ready 
to  renew,  the  treaties  of  peace  which  they  had  made  with 
his  father ;  and  by  lulling  the  fears  of  all,  he  gained  a  new 
position  of  advantage  over  all. 

It  was  with  day-break  of  the  twelfth  day  after  his 
father's  death  that  Mohammed  II.  entered  Adrianople; 
and  the  citizens,  just  roused  from  their  slumbers,  for  the 
first  time  heard  of  their  change  of  masters,  and  received 
him  with  acclamations.  To  gain  popularity,  he  did  such 
things  as  new-comers  very  naturally  do;  and  especially 
engaged  the  good-will  of  the  metropolis,  by  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  new  seraglio,  or  palace,  on  the  baik  of 
the  Toonja. 

Those  pacific  occupations  were  soon  interrupted  by  the 
restless  Bey  of  Caramania,  who  had  collected  several 
enemies  of  the  Ottomans,  and  was  propagating  revolt 
through  the  provinces  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  Mohammed 
hastened  across  the  Bosphorus,  and  quickly  brought  him 
to  submission.  While  halting  at  Brousa,  on  his  return 
homeward,  those  "  masterful  slaves,"  as  Knolles  aptly  calls 
the  Janizaries,  demanded  a  donative  as  their  due  on  the 
accession  of  a  new  Sovereign.  Suppressing  his  anger,  he 
caused  a  bag  containing  ten  aspers  to  be  given  to  each 
man ;  but  after  they  were  quieted,  he  summoned  the  Agha, 
or  Commander-in-chief,  into  his  presence,  and  caused  him  to 
be  flogged.  This  exhibition  of  authority  might  have  cost  a 
Sultan  his  life  at  any  other  time ;  but  while  the  aspers  were 
chinking  in  their  hands,  they  had  no  disposition  to  avenge 
his  disgrace,  but  reverenced  the  Padishah  who  had  thus 
displayed  supremacy.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  soldier  to 
admire  an  absolute  administration,  if  its  rigour  falls  not 
too  sorely  on  his  own  head. 

*  Chalcocond.,  lib.  vii. 
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From  Brousa  he  would  have  crossed  the  Hellespont 
and  landed  at  Grallipoli,  but  scouts  came  with  a  report 
that  Christian  ships  were  in  occupation  of  the  strait,  and 
he  therefore  determined  to  cross  the  Bosphorus  above 
Constantinople,  as  his  father  had  done  in  similar  circum- 
stances ;  and  this  incident  supplied  a  pretext  for  that 
measure  which  laid  the  fatal  blow  on  the  renmiant  of  the 
Byzantine  empire. 

A  TUEKISH  FOETEESS  ON  THE  BOSPHOBUS. 

A  ship,  bound  for  Constantinople,  having  passed  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  enters  the  narrow  strait  between  the 
continents  of  Europe  and  Asia,  called  Hellespont  by  the 
ancients,  and  now  known  as  the  Dardanelles.  Sailing  up 
the  strait,  which  is  very  narrow,  it  may  anchor  at  Galli- 
poli,  a  town  on  the  European  coast,  where  the  shores 
recede  again,  and  form  the  Propontis,  or  sea  of  Marmora. 
The  northern  outline  of  this  lake  is  produced  by  a  sudden 
advance  of  the  Asiatic  and  European  lands,  which  are 
then  divided  by  a  second  strait,  much  narrower  than  the 
former.  This  is  the  Bosphorus.  On  the  left,  at  the  very 
entrance,  is  the  city  of  Constantinople,  even  now  present- 
ing a  magnificent  appearance;  and  on  the  right  is  the 
town  of  Scutari,  nearly  opposite,  and  separated  by  a 
breadth  of  water  about  equjd  to  that  of  the  Thames  at 
Gravesend.  Scutari,  therefore,  is  but  an  Asiatic  suburb 
of  Constantinople ;  and  communication  between  the  two 
shores  is  constant,  as  it  always  has  been. 

Galata,  the  European  suburb,  lies  northward  of  the 
city,  separated  from  it  by  a  deep  and  narrow  harbour, — so 
narrow  as  to  be  crossed  by  bridges  of  boats, — called  the 
Golden  Horn.  The  strait  is  said  to  be  narrowest  about  a 
mile  beyond  the  Golden  Horn;  and  here  a  very  strong 
current  always  flows  outwards  from  the  Black  Sea, 
which  thus  (fischarges  again  the  floods  that  come  into  it 
from  the  Danube,  the  Dniester,  and  other  large  rivers. 
So  strong  is  the  current  here,  that  the  strait  is  often 
impassable ;  oars  are  useless ;  boats  are  pulled  by  ropes, 
and  a  firm  breeze  is  necessary  to  carry  a  ship  through  by 
sail. 
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The  Christian  fleet  lay  at  Gallipoli,  or  perhaps  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Dardanelles,  waiting  for  wind ;  and  this 
detention  was  not  unfrequent,  and  might  continue  for 
weeks  together.  And  at  all  times  the  current  setting 
outward  gave  an  advantage  to  vessels  descending  from  the 
Black  Sea,  with  a  disadvantage  to  those  that  came  from 
the  Mediterranean.  And  while  ships  lay  wind-bound  in 
the  sea  of  Marmora,  or  the  Golden  Horn,  an  enemy  might 
cross  the  Bosphorus,  on  a  bridge  of  boats  above  Galata, 
without  any  possibility  of  bringing  up  a  naval  force  to 
cut  them  off. 

Amurath  had  chosen  this  place  for  his  passage  before 
the  battle  of  Varna  ;  and  Mohammed  chose  it  again,  and 
with  little  probability  of  disturbance,  as  Constantine  and 
he  were  on  terms  of  peace.  And  here  was  the  high  road 
for  both  continents,  where  vast  armies  had  often  crossed 
— that  of  Darius,  for  example. 

Mohammed  coiild  scarcely  lead  his  troops  over  a  bridge 
of  boats  stretched  between  two  ruinous  and  vacated 
castles,  without  feeling  disposed  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  pass  once  for  all.  He  occupied  the  "White 
Castle,"  as  it  was  called,  or,  as  others  preferred  to  say, 
the  "  Black  Tower,"  because  of  its  use  as  a  state  prison — 
a  place  which  is  most  used  just  when  the  state  is  weakest. 
Looking  round  on  the  crazy  walls,  the  Sultan  bethought 
him  of  demolishing  them,  and  building  a  fortress  for 
himself.  Not  wasting  any  time  in  hesitation,  he 
declared  his  purpose  to  Khalil-pasha. 

Orders  were  given  accordingly.  Lime  was  burnt  in 
Anatolia.  Labourers  were  summoned  from  all  parts  of 
his  dominions,  and  they  came  with  the  utmost  alacrity ; 
for  the  undertaking  of  so  great  a  work  within  sight  of 
the*  Greek  metropolis,  so  clearly  indicated  hostile  inten- 
tion, that  the  builders  might  reasonably  expect  to  see  the 
fall  of  the  old  city,  and  to  enrich  themselves  out  of  its 
ruin.  The  inhabitants  of  Galata  managed  to  conciliate 
the  invaders  by  a  show  of  friendship. 

The  first  rumour  of  this  work  spread  dismay  in  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  Constantine  sent  for  one  of  his  brothers 
from  the  Morea  to  aid  him  in  coimcil,  and  in  application 
to  the  western  Princes  for  help. 
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On  the  26th  of  Mareli,  1452,  a  Tast  multitude  of  work. 
men  bei?an  to  lar  the  foundations  of  three  laxge  and 
maA«ive  towers.  Conatantine  summoned  the  chief  men  of 
Church  and  State,  and  proposed  to  masch  out  opon  the 
Turk.4  and  scatter  them  hj  one  decisiTe  stroke  <^  arms. 
But  the  sa^es  adrised  him  to  forhear,  to  watch  the  oonrse 
of  events,  and  act  according  to  circumstances  that  might 
ariMe.  They  thought  that  even  if  the  Tiak  did  build  a 
village  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  might  easilj  be  taken 
from  hirn  at  any  time  with  very  little  trouble — it  was 
so  near  at  hand ! 

The  work  advanced,  therefore,  without  hindeniDce. 
Btf^nf.'fl  were  brought  from  Anatolia,  timber  finom  Heradea 
and  Xicomerlia.  The  discipline  of  the  artificers  was  as 
exar:t  as  that  of  the  army.  A  thousand  masons  and  two 
thousand  labourers  wrought  hard  from  morning  until 
nit^ht,  and  fell  short  nothing  of  their  appointed  task. 
Mohammed  himself  urged  them  to  diligence,  and  by 
the  charm  of  example  softened  the  rigour  of  authority. 
I'he  fortress  was  triangular,  one  side  being  parallel  with 
the  water's  edge ;  the  walls  twenty  feet  thick.  Three 
t^>wer8,  at  the  angles,  and  their  waJls  thirty  feet  thick. 
The  method  of  building  by  heaping  the  material  within 
the  outer  walls  as  they  rose,  without  spending  more  time 
on  masonry,  enabled  the  builders  to  make  very  rapid 
progress ;  and  the  structure  was  raised,  and  the  towers 
roofed  with  lead,  by  the  28th  of  August.  Both  Turks 
and  Greeks  called  it  "the  New  Castle;"  but  its  perma- 
nent name  was  Bounieli-hisar,  "  the  castle  of  Romnelia," 
as  another,  built  on  the  opposite  shore,  is  called  Anadoli' 
hisar,  "  the  castle  of  Anatolia." 

During  those  five  months  many  occasions  were  found  for 
picking  quarrels  with  the  affrighted  Greeks.  First  o£  ail, 
Constantine  sent  one  of  his  councillors  to  ask  the  Sultan 
to  observe  the  courtesies  of  peace ;  for  the  Turks  treated 
the  people  of  the  country  with  cruelty  in  order  to  pro- 
voke them  to  impatience.  Constantine  had  asked  for  a 
Turkish  guard  to  protect  his  fields;  but  the  pretended 
guard  turned  in  the  miiles  and  horses  of  the  camp  upon 
those  fields.  The  crops  were  spoiled.  The  people  of  a 
neiglibouring  village  resented  the  outrage,  and  Moham- 
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med,  glad  of  the  occasion,  commanded  his  Janizaries  to 
chastise  their  insolence.  They  did  so.  Forty  or  fifty 
hushandmen  were  massacred,  the  inhahitants  fl^  and  the 
village  was  destroyed. 

The  ambassador  implored  peace,  and  proposed  one  thing 
after  another  to  satisfy  the  invader ;  but  he  could  devise 
no  conditions  that  woiild  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  Moham- 
med, and  save  the  honour  of  his  master. 

Constantine  closed  his  gates ;  for  the  Turkish  visiters 
who  came  to  satisfy  their  ciuiosity  had  grown  so  trouble- 
some as  no  longer  to  be  borne  with.  Yet  he  dismissed 
the  delinquents,  and  sent  to  tell  the  Sultan,  that  since 
neither  oaths,  nor  treaty,  nor  submission  could  secure 
peace,  he  might  pursue  his  impious  warfare.  "My 
trust,"  said  he,  "is  in  God  alone.  If  it  should  please 
Him  to  soften  your  heart,  I  shall  rejoice  in  the  happy 
change ;  if  He  delivers  my  city  into  your  hands,  I  shgll 
submit  without  a  murmur.  But  imtil  the  Judge  of  the 
whole  earth  pronounces  between  us,  it  is  my  duty  to  live 
and  die  in  the  defence  of  my  people."  Nevertheless 
Mohammed  was  inexorable. 

On  September  1st  he  withdrew  to  Adrianople ;  but  not 
until  after  he  had  spent  two  days  in  examining  the  forti- 
fications that  had  withstood  the  artillery  of  his  father,  and 
resolved  that  he  would  spare  no  effort  to  surpass  all  his 
predecessors  by  a  conquest  they  had  all  desired,  but  none 
of  them  could  effect.  "  Next  simuner,"  said  he  to  £]balil- 
pasha,  "  I  must  take  up  my  abode  in  Constantinople." 

An  Agha,  with  four  hundred  Janizaries,  were  deemed 
sufiicient  to  garrison  and  keep  the  New  Castle ;  and  they 
fulfilled  their  charge,  by  levying  a  toll  on  every  ship  that 
passed  within  gun-shot.  A  Venetian  vessel,  on  refusing 
to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  Mohammed,  was  sunk 
by  a  shot,  fi:om  a  cannon  cast,  as  we  are  informed,  by  a 
discontented  Hungarian  who  had  forsaken  the  service  of 
the  Greeks,  and  gone  over  to  the  enemy  of  their  country 
and  his  own  for  the  sake  of  better  pay.  The  master 
and  thirty  sailors  escaped  firom  the  sinking  ship ;  but 
they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ferocious  guards,  were 
taken  to  the  Porte  in  chains,  and  there  the  master  waa 
impaled  and  the  men  beheaded. 
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The  winter  months  were  needed  for  preparations  to 
besiege  the  great  city ;  but  Mohammed  sent  Tnrachan  at 
once  into  the  Morea.  This  Captain  left  Adrianople  on  Octo- 
ber 1st,  mider  orders  to  spend  all  the  winter  in  fighting,  to 
keep  the  Despots,  the  brothers  of  Constantine,  employed, 
and  prevent  them  from  taking  any  succours  to  his 
capital.  And  so  he  did.  Corinth  fell  before  him, 
and  most  of  its  inhabitants  were  either  slain  or  carried 
away  slaves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Despots  displayed 
great  com*age ;  and,  towards  the  end  of  this  invasion, 
gained  considerable  advantages :  but  the  Sultan's  end  was 
answered. 

On  January  17th,  1453,  the  race  of  the  Palaeologi  had 
an  increase,  and  a  successor  to  the  empire ;  a  scintillation 
of  the  last  spark  of  the  Romans,  in  the  birth  of 
Andrew  Palaeologus,  son  of  the  Despot  Thomas  Porphy- 
rogenitus.  This  is  the  last  entry  on  the  Byzantine 
imperial  register.* 

SIEGE   OF   CONSTAITTINOPLB. 

We  shall  now  follow,  and  almost  translate,  the  narra- 
tive of  the  Chamberlain  Phranza,  an  active  and  patriotic 
eye- witness,  t 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1453,  Mohammed  made 
active  preparations  to  beseige  Constantinople.  The  first 
Ottoman  fleet  ever  attempted,  was  ready  to  set  sail  for 
the  Bosphorus  from  the  Asiatic  sea-ports.  Engines  of 
war  were  constructed.  The  Janizaries  sallied  forth,  from 
the  New  Castle,  demolished  several  towers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  city,  and  laid  waste  the  suburban  villages. 
Many  of  the  fugitive  inhabitants  died  of  hunger,  and  not 
a  few  were  carried  away  slaves.  Guns  of  unprecedented 
magnitude  and  in  great  number  were  on  the  road  from 
Adrianople,  slowly  dragged  by  oxen  ;  forty  or  fifty  yoke 
being  too  few  to  move  one  of  the  carriages  on  which  lay 
an  immense  cannon ;  and  as  many  as  two  thousand  men 
laboured  to  transport  another. 

♦  Phranza,  Chalcocondyles,  and  the  Annals,  Pandects,  and  Mus- 
sulman History  of  Leunclavius. 
t  Chronicon.  De  Expugnatione,  &c.,  Constantinopolis. 
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On  the  2d  day  of  April,  Mohammed  pitched  his 
tent  opposite  the  gate  of  Saint  Eomanns,  surrounded  hy 
a  multitude  of  horse  and  foot  that,  surveyed  from  the 
towers  of  Constantinople,  seemed  innumerable.  They 
stretched  from  sea  to  sea,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  shore 
of  the  Propontis  to  that  of  the  Golden  Horn,  covering 
a  line  of  six  miles  westward  of  the  city.  On  his  right  lay 
the  army  of  the  East,  stretching  to  the  Golden  Gate; 
and  on  his  left,  the  army  of  the  West,  as  far  bs  the  Wood 
Gate  and  the  Golden  Horn.  The  Sultan  himself  was 
quickly  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch  and  a  stockade, 
and  within  this  defence  the  Janizaries  and  nobles  of 
the  seraglio  also  took  up  their  position.  A  kinsman  and 
friend  of  the  Sultan  sat  down  with  his  troops  on  the 
northern  side  of  Galata.  The  camp  was  intrenched 
beyond  the  leffc  wing  of  the  army,  where  the  Golden 
Horn  bends  northward.  % 

On  the  same  day  part  of  the  new  fleet  came  and 
dropped  anchor  before  the  city.  There  were  about  a 
hundred  triremes,  each  having  three  banks  of  oars ; 
dromons  and  lighter  vessels,  with  imiremes,  or  galleys 
of  one  bank,  a  hundred  and  thirty.  The  greatest  p^i} 
of  a  circuit  of  eighteen  miles  was  thus  occupied  by  land 
and  sea.  But  a  chain,  stretched  across  the  mouth  of 
the  Golden  Horn,  eiffectually  shut  out  the  enemy  from 
that  side;  and  within  the  harbour  a  few  foreign  ships, 
detained  by  the  same  chain,  were  expected  to  act  as 
became  allies.  They  were  Genoese,  Cretan,  Venetian,  and 
other  merchantmen,  about  sixteen  in  all,  makiog  but  a 
sorry  armada. 

Operations  were  begun  on  the  land  side  by  bringing 
engines  to  play  upon  the  walls  in  fourteen  places,  while  the 
machines  for  hurling  stones  reduced  to  ruin  the  houses 
and  palaces  that  lay  with\n  their  range.  The  dull, 
quivering  reverberation  of  battering-rams,  the  hissing 
of  arrows,  the  rattling  of  heavier  missiles,  the  occasional 
discharge  of  those  great  guns,  and  the  shouts  of  the 
besiegers  and  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  without  any 
interval  of  silence,  night  or  day,  told  the  inhabitants 
that,  at  length,  the  dreadful  reality  of  war  had  penetrfttecj^ 
to  their  very  hearths. 
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Bj  the  loth  of  the  month  the  remaiiider  of  the  Tinkisli 
fleet  from  the  Euxiiie  and  from  Asia  bad  come  to  anchor ; 
three  hundred  and  twenty  more  ships  of  all  sizes,  bringing 
troops  and  munitions  of  war.  Two  days  after  the  armaf 
of  this  reinforcement,  the  besieging  army  and  navy  were 
compnted  to  be  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand  strong; 
and  Constantine  caosed  a  calculation  of  his  own  force  to  be 
made  with  all  possible  secrecy,  but  found  that  he  bad  n6 
more  than  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy  men  able 
to  bear  arms,  including  the  able-bodied  Monks,  with  less 
than  two  thousand  foreigners  who  might  be  called  on  for 
the  same  service.  Phranza,  who  had  collected  the  several 
reports  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  added  them 
together,  put  the  paper  into  the  Emperor's  hand,  who 
glanced  over  it,  and  said  nothing,  but  hove  a  deep  sigh. 
Worst  of  aU,  there  was  not  a  Greek  to  whom  the  respon- 
sii^ility  of  organizing  and  ipanaging  this  little  force  could 
be  intnisted.  Yet  a  foreigner  might  undertake  the  task ; 
and  Constantine  bethought  him  of  the  owner  and  master 
of  two  Genoese  vessels  that  were  lying  in  the  harbour, 
one  Giovanni  Giustiniani  Longo,  said  to  be  of  noble 
family,  very  clever,  bold,  and  obliging.  Justinian — so 
shall  he  be  called — consented  to  take  the  command  of  a 
body  of  three  hundred  knights,  and,  through  them,  direct 
the  defensive  operations,  hoping  to  win  immortal  fame  by 
repelling  the  host  of  infidels. 

A  temporary  relaxation  of  hostilities  favoured  tbe  new 
commander.  Mohammed,  also,  had  employed  a  foreigner ; 
the  recreant  Hungarian  already  mentioned,  who  professed 
to  understand  the  art  of  making  cannon.  One  huge 
piece  of  ordnance  he  constructed, — for  cannons  were  not 
yet  founded, — whose  horrid  mouth  measured  twelve  spans 
in  diameter ;  but  either  the  metal  was  bad,  or  the  work- 
manship defective :  it  burst  with  an  awful  explosion,  and 
killed  the  gunner  and  a  great  many  besides.  Imagining 
that  the  day  was  unlucky,  Mohammed  did  no  more  than 
keep  the  machines  in  ordinary  action,  tmtil  another  stm, 
and  even  then  reserved  his  greater  efforts  until  the  gun 
could  be  repaired.  This  done,  the  din  of  battle  rose 
louder  than  ever ;  and  as  the  Greeks  beheld  new  engines, 
more  artillery,  and  xmheard-of  inventions  of  every  kind 
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arrayed  against  them,  their  courage  faltered.  Still  they 
had  some  confidence  in  the  stupendous  fortifications  of 
the  city;  still  the  people  were  willing  to  tug  hard  for 
self-preservation;  and  every  morning  the  Turks  were 
mortified  to  find  that  the  willing  hands  of  women  and 
children  had  helped  the  men  to  repair  the  hreaches  made 
the  day  preceding,  hy  filling  in  stones  and  rubbish. 

To  reduce  the  height  of  battlements  thus  vigorously 
defended,  Mohammed  endeavoured  to  fill  up  the  ditch  at 
places  where  the  wall  was  weakest,  and  for  this  purpose 
caused  trees  to  be  thrown  in  and  covered  with  baskets 
of  earth.  Under  a  heavy  discharge  of  arrows  which  for 
a  moment  drove  the  besieged  behind  the  breast-work  of 
the  walls  or  swept  clear  the  terraces,  crowds  of  Turks 
would  rush  to  the  brink  of  the  ditch,  to  throw  in  the 
trees,  and  empty  the  baskets,  while  others  pressing 
behind  pushed  their  weaker  comrades  into  the  heap,  and 
there  they  were  smothered  with  the  fall  of  rubbish,  their 
own  bodies  serving  to  fill  up.  At  the  same  time  the  Greeks 
threw  masses  of  stone  on  their  assailants,  shot  streams 
of  liquid  fire  and  showers  of  arrows.  In  this  manner  the 
contest  long  hung  doubtful,  and  the  besiegers  wondered 
at  encountering  valour  and  endurance  which  they  had 
never  before  seen  in  Greeks. 

Failing  to  storm  the  city,  Mohammed  employed 
sappers  to  excavate  a  mine;  but  an  ingenious  German 
engineer  dug  a  counter-mine,  met  the  Turks  under- 
ground, and  contrived  to  destroy  them  by  Greek  fire. 
Then  the  Turks  themselves  endeavoured  to  make  use 
of  this  terrible  agent  of  destruction,  employing  for  that 
purpose  some  of  the  renegade  Christians  that  abounded  in 
their  camp ;  for  Greeks,  Latins,  Hungarians,  Germans,  and 
vagabonds  of  all  nations  had  come  to  try  their  fortime  in 
the  war  on  Christendom !  *  But  the  secret  of  Greek  fire 
was  expiring,  and  they  could  not  succeed  in  doing  more 
than  bum  away  a  few  blocks  fi:om  imder  the  foundation 

*  Apostasy  qualifies  a  man  to  command  in  the  Turkish  anny. 
Even  now,  Omar-pasha,  the  Commander-in-chief  of  that  army,  is  an 
Austrian  renegade.  Yet,  while  apostasy  from  Christianity  opens  the 
way  to  office  in  Turkey,  conversion  to  Christianity  is 
death. 
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of  one  weak  old  tower.  Next  came  a  trial  of  skill  between 
Mohammed  and  Ju5<tiuian,  each  of  them  displaying 
extrafirdinarr  ingenuity  in  machines  of  assault  and  iu 
methr^ri  of  defence.  During  one  dreadful  day  the  Turk 
exjiended  ever}'  possible  effort  to  storm  the  city,  and 
succeeded  in  bringing  down  the  tower  of  St.  Somanus ; 
but  still  the  undaunted  Genoese  mariner  stood  firm  as 
adamant,  the  Greeks  were  inspired  with  more  than  human 
energ\%  and  the  besiegers  were  compelled  by  exhaustion 
and  terror  to  desist.  At  cock-crow  the  next  morning  the 
great  Padishah  arose,  hoping  to  see  his  Janizaries  mount 
the  breach  ;  but,  to  his  amazement,  the  Emperor  and  his 
Genc^ese  assistant  had  repaired  it  in  the  night.  "If 
thirty -seven  thousand  Prophets,"  he  exclaimed,  "  had  told 
me  with  one  voice,  that  those  infidels  could  have  done  so 
much  work  in  a  single  night,  I  would  not  have  believed 
them." 

While  the  siege  was  likely  to  be  protracted  beyond  the 
hojKJS  or  fears  of  either  party,  an  incident  occurred  illus- 
trative of  the  folly  of  setting  mere  landsmen  to  contend 
with  a  maritime  people  on.  the  water.  Three  Genoese 
ships  and  one  Sicilian  hove  in  sight  upon  the  sea  of 
Marmora,  steering  under  fiill  sail  for  Constantinople. 
On  their  appearance,  the  Turks  made  the  shores  resoimd 
with  shouts,  and  the  noise  of  drums  and  trumpets,  sure 
that  the  four  Prankish  vessels  were  theirs  with  just  the 
trouble  of  taking  them.  Several  of  their  craft  unmoored 
and  rowed  away  to  capture  the  strangers;  but  after  a 
sharp  engagement  they  were  compelled  to  pull  back  again, 
with  great  loss.  The  Emperor  and  his  people  saw  the 
engagement  from  the  walls,  praying  for  their  friends  as 
it  went  on ;  and  the  Sultan  gazed  from  the  beach  with 
wonder  and  impatience.  At  least  a  hundred  thousand 
voices  must  have  bellowed  an  impotent  defiance  to  those 
four  ships.  Then  the  whole  fleet  moved  to  avenge  the 
disgrace,  and  an  engagement  followed.  But  the  Turks 
knew  not  how  to  fight  at  sea.  The  experienced  Genoese 
did  wonders  ;  it  was  death  to  come  near  them ;  the  enemy 
fell  by  hundreds,  two  of  their  ships  caught  fire  and  burnt 
to  the  water's  edge,  their  fleet  fell  off  a  second  time,  and 
Mohammed,  mad  with  shame,  gnashed  his  teeth,  cursed 
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them,  called  them  women, — ^than  which  no  epithet  could 
have  heen  more  opprobrious, — and,  forgetting  that  he 
coiild  not  do  an  impossibility,  dug  his  spurs  into  his 
horse's  sides  and  rushed  into  the  waves,  roaring  threats 
and  curses.  His  triremes,  now  only  a  stone' s-throw  from 
the  shore,  ventured  to  the  fight  again ;  but  it  was  only 
to  waste  life.  Ten  thousand  Hagarenes* — Leonard  of 
Scio  assures  us  that  he  heard  it  from  the  Turks  them- 
selves— were  given  to  the  sea  that  day.f 

Mohammed  did  what  he  could.  He  raved,  he  stamped, 
he  exhausted  every  form  of  malediction,  and  lastly  he 
degraded  the  Pasha  who  had  presumed  to  retreat  from 
the  enemy  contrary  to  his  master's  orders,  confiscated 
his  property,  and  gave  it  to  the  Janizaries,  whose  valour 
woiild  have  been  found  equally  worthless  if  even  they  had 
essayed  to  fight  upon  a  strange  element. 

How  to  wipe  away  the  shajne  of  this  naval  defeat  was 
now  the  question  that  occupied  the  Sultan.  Evidently 
his  flotilla  was  useless,  mariners  he  had  none,  and  as  for 
building  good  ships,  or  getting  expert  sailors,  that  could 
not  be  expected  for  some  years  to  come.  From  this  time, 
however,  he  set  his  heart  on  the  formation  of  a  navy, 
in  order  to  compete  with  and  attack  maritime  states 
in  Europe. 

At  present,  it  seemed  necessary  to  assail  the  city,  not 
only  by  land  on  the  western  side,  but  also  from  the  water 
on  the  two  other  sides  of  the  triangle.  J  The  fleet,  although 
unfit  for  action  at  sea,  might  still  annoy  the  besieged 
with  projectiles  from  the  south-east;  but,  the  harbour 
being  closed  effectually  by  the  chain  and  ships  that 
guarded  the  chain,  the  north-east  side,  facing  Galata,  was, 
as  yet,  inaccessible.  To  conquer  this  difficulty  he  conceived 
a  masterly  scheme  for  the  introduction,  by  land,  of  mate- 
rials for  a  floating  battery.  From  the  Bosphorus,  somewhere 

*  Hagarenes,  **  Arabians,"  properly  speaking;  descendants  of 
Hagar.  But  Mussulmans,  in  general,  are  often  so  called  by  eastern 
writers. 

t  Phranza  says  tbat  the  Turks  counted  12,000.  This  makes  the 
smaller  number  probable; 

%  The  form  of  the  city  sufficiently  approximates  to  that  of  an 
isosceles  triangle,  to  speak  of  it  as  such  in  a  general  descriptian, 
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about  the  place  now  called  Dolma  Baktshe,  strong  planks 
were  laid  on  sleepers,  and  greased  with  tallow  to  diminish 
friction.  On  this  platform,  prolonged  to  a  distance  of 
ten  miles,  both  biremes  and  tnremes  were  drawn  by  ropes 
and  pulleys,  and,  to  the  amazement  of  the  citizens  and 
their  allies,  launched  again  into  the  upper  end  of  the 
harbour ;  and  some,  at  least,  were  conveyed,  by  powerful 
traction  with  so  great  rapidity,  that  the  transit  was  com- 
pleted in  a  single  night.  Then  he  had  a  floating  bridge 
or  pontoon  constructed  by  laying  planks  on  boats  and 
inverted  oil-jars,  and  on  this  were  planted  one  of  his 
monster  guns,  and  other  engines. 

Seeing  the  city  almost  entirely  invested,  Constantine 
and  his  people  were  excessively  alarmed.  He  felt,  more 
distressingly  than  ever,  the  paucity  of  his  nimibers,  and 
convened  a  council  of  war  to  decide  on  further  measures 
of  defence.  The  chief  men,  both  "  Eomans  and  Italians,"  * 
divided  the  fortifications  of  Constantinople  among  them- 
selves ;  but  this  new  distribution  weakened  the  defence 
landwards,  and  each,  at  the  head  of  as  many  as  could  be 
allotted  to  him,  defended  his  portion  of  the  wall :  but  the 
majority  of  these  Captains  were  foreigners ;  and  Justinian, 
the  Genoese,  retained  the  general  command  of  the  little 
arm^,  leaving  to  the  Emperor  himself  the  supreme 
government,  or  shadow  of  government,  civil  and  military. 
His  Majesty,  with  a  Spaniard,  Francisco  Toledo,  said  to 
be  of  imperial  descent,  and  his  faithful  Minister  Phranza, 
rode  from  post  to  post,  both  by  night  and  day,  to  animate 
the  Captains  and  their  men,  and  see  that  all  practicable 
help  was  given  where  the  assault  pressed  heaviest.f 

To  supply  the  lack  of  money,  which'  was  far  less 
abundant  than  provisions,  Constantine  commanded  some 
of  the  plate  to  be  taken  from  the  churches,  melted  down, 
and  coined ;  "  and  lest  any  one  should  say  that  this  use 
of  consecrated  vessels  was  sacrilegious,  it  was  argued  that 
King  David  had  acted  in  a  similar  manner,  when,  beiiig 

*  Greeks  and  Latins. 

f  The  positions  here  mentioned  are  laid  down  in  perfect  agreement 
with  the  text  of  Phranza,  in  the  Atlas  des  Batailles  et  Sieges,  pour 
servir  k  THistoire  de  TEmpire  Ottoman,  (PL  iv.,)  par  J.  J.  Hellert 
Paris,  1843. 
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hungry,  he  ate  the  shew-bread,  which  it  was  not  lawM 
for  any  to  eat,  saving  the  Priests  only.  And  the  Emperor 
of  blessed  memory  said  that,  if  Gk)d  wo\ild  deliver  the  city, 
he  would  restore  to  his  Lord  fourfold."  As  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mitylene  *  says,  and  none  differ  from  him,  the 
richer  Greeks  refused  to  lend  the  Emperor  money  to  pay 
the  soldiers;  and^the  very  persons  in  whose  possession 
large  accumiilations  of  wealth  were  afterwards  found, 
swore  that  they  had  been  reduced  to  penury  during  the 
war.  When  the  Emperor  lamented  his  inability  to  sup- 
port the  garrison,  these  were  the  persons  who  coldly 
advised  him  to  strip  the  churches. 

Consultation  being  had,  it  was  determined  that  the 
galleys  and  floating  battery  introduced  into  the  harbour 
should  be  burnt,  if  any  means  could  be  contrived  for 
doing  so.  Giacomo  Coccio,  a  Venetian,  suggested  such 
means.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ingenuity  and  prudence, 
and  to  himself  the  execution  was  confided.  Three  sharp- 
built  boats,  manned  with  forty  daring  Venetian  youths, 
provided  with  Greek  fire,  which  they  were  previously 
taught  how  to  use,  were  laimched  at  night  from  that  part 
of  the  city  which  was  defended  by  the  vessels  within  the 
chain.  Their  instructions  were  to  cross  over  to  Galata, 
now  a  distinct  and  neutral  town,  sail  close  under  shore, 
where  the  deep  shade  woiild  cover  them,  and  then  sud- 
denly fall  upon  the  Turkish  vessels  and  pontoon,  and  set 
fire  to  them  in  three  different  places  simultaneously.  The 
brave  crews  ventured  on  the  enterprise,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  succeeded ;  but  a  servant,  who  had  overheard 
the  plan,  stole  away  beforehand,  divulged  the  secret ;  and 
as  the  boats  were  proceeding  under  the  sea-wall  of  Galata, 
a  Turkish  guard  intercepted  them,  sank  one,  took  the 
others,  and  delivered  the  crews  to  Mohammed,  who  caused 
them  to  be  beheaded  the  next  day  outside  the  city,  before 
the  eyes  of  Constantine  himself,  who  made  reprisal  by 
causing  two  himdred  and  sixty  Turks,  who  had  been 
made  prisoners  in  the  naval  fight  just  mentioned,  to 
be  brought  up  upon  the  wall,  and  hung  in  sight  of 
their  master. 

After  this,  the  condition  of  the  city  was  worse  than 
*  Leomrd.  Chieniis  de  Jacturd,  &c. 
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ever.  "Without,  Mohammed  and  the  Turks  were  enraged ; 
within,  the  failim;  of  the  fire-hoats  became  an  occasion  of 
quarrel  between  the  Genoese  and  the  Venetians.  The 
Genoese  boasted  that  thej  were  incomparably  more 
clever  than  the  Venetians,  called  Coccio  an  ignorant 
blimderer,  and  said  that  his  men  had  no  conception  of  the 
risk  they  ran  in  fooUshly  attempting  to  execute  his  pro- 
ject. The  Venetians  resented  the  insult.  Both  parties 
forgot  the  presence  of  the  common  foe,  and  they  would 
have  come  to  blows  if  Constantine  had  not  interposed, 
and  besought  them,  by  the  gracious  compellation  of 
"  brethren,"  to  be  at  peace,  to  satisfy  themselves  with  fight- 
ing foreigners,  and  refrain  from  warring  on  each  other. 

This  was  a  sad  presage.  The  Turks  heard  of  the 
beginnings  of  dissension,  and  rejoiced, 

Mohammed  next  attempted  to  destroy  the  ships  in 
harbour  ;  and  as  Coccio  had  availed  himself  of  the  walls  of 
Galata  to  cover  his  boats,  so  Mohammed  used  the  town 
itself  to  plant  a  great  cannon,  intending  to  sink  the  ships. 
But  the  gunners,  as  yet  ignorant  of  gunnery,  could  only 
sink  one.  It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  Mohammed 
pretended  to  desire  peace,  having  sent  spies  into  the  city, 
who  related  that  his  patience  was  exhausted,  and  that  he 
longed  to  be  at  home  again.  Then  came  a  messenger 
from  himself,  proposing  terms.  But  that  he  only  desired 
to  put  the  Greeks  off  their  guard,  or  to  gain  intelligence 
of  their  condition,  became  evident ;  for  he  would  neither 
dismantle  the  New  Castle,  evacuate  the  province,  return 
compensation  for  damage  done,  nor  make  the  least  con- 
cession of  any  kind.  Constantine,  therefore,  broke  off  the 
negotiation.* 

For  some  sufficient  reason,  doubtless,  the  Sultan  partially 
suspended  his  assaiilts  for  a  few  days ;  and  imder  a  vain 
idea  that  the  Turks  were  weary,  or,  as  it  is  also  said, 
because  they  wanted  more  pay,  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  companies  forsook  the  walls.  With  difficulty 
Constantine  and  Justinian  succeeded  in  bringing  them  to 
their  posts  again, — engaging  to  maintain  their  families  at 
home;  but  no  sooner  were  they  there,  than  very  large 

*  So  says  Leonard  of  Scio.      Pe  IJrb.  Constant  Jacturd,  apud 
Lonicerum,  torn.  i. 
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re-inforcements  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
Ttirkish  empire  pom-ed  into  the  camp,  and  the  attack  was 
renewed  with  greater  vigour  than  ever. 

And  now  even  the  shadow  of  patriotism  faded  away ; 
the  bond  which  had  constrained  to  some  show  of  imity  in 
defending  the  last  position  of  the  Byzantine  empire, 
yielded  to  a  pressure  which  a  stronger  love  of  coimtry 
could  scarcely  have  endured.  The  aspect  of  affairs  was 
now,  to  borrow  a  figure  of  the  Chamberlain,  like  that  of  a 
waning  moon.  Some  heartless  traitors,  corrupted  by 
bribes  received,  or  by  the  hope  of  meriting  the  favour  of 
a  victorious  enemy,  mdustriously  sowed  sedition,  working 
on  the  weakness  of  the  populace.  Greeks  themselves 
might  now  be  heard  speaking  contemptuously  of  the 
Emperor  and  of  his  friends,  and  charging  them  with  having 
ruined  Constantinople,  and  sacrificed  the  people.  As  he 
passed  through  the  streets,  he  heard  the  most  insolent 
language  addressed  directly  to  himself;  and,  when  sur- 
rounded by  his  few  faithful  servants,  others  would  violate 
all  decency  by  significantly  telling  him  of  most  cruel 
accusations,  made  in  the  vilest  language.  "But  he, 
thrice  blessed,  imitated  the  conduct  of  David :  *  But  I,  as 
a  deaf  man,  heard  not ;  and  I  was  as  a  dumb  man,  that 
openeth  not  his  mouth.  Thus  I  was  as  a  man  that 
heareth  not,  and  in  whose  mouth  are  no  reproofs.  Mine 
enemies  are  lively,  and  they  are  strong ;  and  they  that 
hate  me  wrongfully  are  multiplied.*  " 

In  the  beginning  of  May  it  was  reported  that  Moham- 
med had  fixed  on  the  29th  day  of  that  month  to  storm 
the  city.  Justinian  and  his  Captains  endeavoured  to  hide 
their  fear,  and  to  encourage  one  another  to  redoubled 
efforts.  By  day  they  fought,  and  by  night  they  per- 
formed wonders  in  repairing  the  walls.  In  the  midst  of 
those  desperate  labours,  Justinian  asked  the  great  Duke 
Notaras  for  a  few  guns,  necessary  for  the  better  defence 
of  one  part  of  the  city.  Notaras,  in  whose  charge  they 
were,  refused  to  give  them,  saying  that  they  were  wanted 
in  his  own  region.*  But  the  refiisal  was  made  angrily. 
Justinian  returned  a  remonstrance  no  less  angry;  and 

*  Constantinople  was  anciently  divided  into  fourteen  regions,     P. 
Qyllii  de  Topograph.  Constantin. 
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thus  they  went  on  provoking  each  other,  until  the  alter- 
cation became  tempestuous.  Justinian  called  Notaras 
a  stupid  and  dangerous  man,  an  enemy  to  his  country ; 
and  Notaras  retorted  in  terms  as  abusive  as  the  Greek 
language  could  provide.  Hearing  this  wretched  recrimi- 
nation, Constantine  took  them  both  aside,  and,  no  longer 
venturing  to  employ  the  language  of  authority,  his  hc^ 
bursting  with  anguish,  he  spoke  to  them  imploringly: 
"  Consider,  I  beseech  you,  that  you  are  brethren,  and  that 
this  is  no  time  for  you  to  provoke  each  other  with  angry 
words.  We  ought  to  forgive  even  those  who  hate  us, 
and  join  in  praying  God  to  deliver  us  all  from  the  jaws  of 
yonder  dragon  that  is  waiting  to  devour  us."  And  thus 
he  reasoned  until  they  seemingly  relented,  professed  to  be 
friends  again,  and  returned  each  to  his  respective  duties. 

As  for  Justinian,  he  was  quite  sincere  in  attachment  to  the 
cause  he  had  espoused,  and  never  was  he  more  formidable 
to  the  enemy  than  in  the  days  following  this  reconciliation 
with  the  Grand  Duke.  His  measures,  his  instructions, 
his  deportment,  were  worthy  of  aU  praise.  Now  directing 
the  artillery  on  the  besiegers,  now  in  close  combat  with 
parties  that  attempted  to  storm  the  city  at  the  breaches, 
he  cut  down  many  with  his  own  sword,  made  many 
prisoners ;  and  even  the  most  discontented  were  compelled 
to  praise  Justinian  as  unequalled  in  valour,  skill,  and 
perseverance, — the  avenger  and  saviour  of  the  city. 

For  a  time  the  hopes  of  Constantine  revived,  while  the 
valour  of  his  friend  made  a  profound  impression  on  the 
Turks,  among  whom,  also,  there  were  timid  and  impatient 
spirits. 

A  fleet — it  was  reported  in  their  camp — ^was  on  its 
way  from  Italy,  and  Huniades  was  on  his  march  from 
Hungary  with  immense  troops  of  horse  and  foot.  The 
Hagarenes  quaked  with  terror ;  they  muttered  curses  on 
their  Sultan,  whom  they  accused  of  having  attempted  an 
impossibility,  and  who  heard  himself  reviled  as  the 
plague  and  ruin  of  his  race;  but  if  he  had  attempted 
to  quell  the  murmurs  by  a  single  act  of  authority,  he 
wo\dd  probably  have  been  made  the  victim  of  a  general 
mutiny.  Nor  was  he  sure  that  those  accusations  were 
unfounded.  Every  moment  he  expected  to  see  the  Italian 
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sails  on  the  horizon,  and  the  Hungarian  standard  on  the 
hills.  The  sudden  dismay  of  his  own  army  was  even 
more  appalling  than  the  approach  of  any  enemy.  For 
some  days  past  nothing  had  succeeded  well,  on  land  or 
water.  Machines  had  heen  drawn  close  to  the  walls,  and 
grappling-irons  thrown  upon  the  parapets ;  hut  just  when 
they  began  to  do  execution,  the  skill  of  Justinian  and  of 
Coccio  had  consumed  or  shattered  them.  Scaling-ladders 
had  been  applied,  and  again  and  again  the  city  had  been 
nearly  stormed ;  but  the  swords  of  Justinian  and  his  men 
invariably  cut  them  off,  and  the  most  courageous  soldiers 
of  Islam  shamefully  perished  in  the  ditch,  until  none 
could  be  foimd  willing  to  repeat  the  trial.  Even  heaven 
was  adverse.  Often  in  deep  night  they  had  seen  a  faint 
light — perhaps  the  reflection  of  watch-fires — flickering 
in  the  sky  over  the  silent  city,  and  had  striven  to  imagine 
that  it  was  a  visible  dawning  of  promise  to  themselves ; 
but  now  a  general  persuasion  attributed  that  appearance 
to  the  presence  of  protecting  angels  sent  from  God  to 
surround  the  Christians  with  an  invisible  bulwark  of 
defence.  Fate,  he  apprehended,  declared  herself  against 
him ;  and  as  one  night  he  gazed  on  the  supposed  symbol 
of  angelic  presence,  and  pondered  on  the  mischances  of 
the  campaign,  he  almost  resolved  to  raise  the  siege  next 
day. 

Next  day  he  asked  the  coimsel  of  his  Viziers,  who 
debated  the  matter  warmly.  Their  advice  was  conflict- 
ing ;  but  an  appeal  to  the  young  soldier's  pride  impelled 
him  to  a  last  effort,  and  it  was  resolved  to  evoke  the 
fanaticism  of  the  multitude. 

On  the  evening  of  .May  27th,  the  Sultan  commanded 
the  camp  to  be  illiuninated  all  that  night,  and  the  lamps  to 
be  kept  burning  through  the  day  following,  with  a  rigid 
fast,  ablutions  seven  times  repeated,  and  prayer  for 
victory.* 

*  There  is  a  form  of  prayer  appointed  for  such  occasions, — ^the  very 
words,  they  say,  which  the  Prophet  himficif  used  before  battle  :  **  O 
God,  who  didst  send  Thy  book  down  from  heaven,  and  requirest  the 
reasons  of  the  works  of  men,  who  moyest  the  clouds  of  heaven ;  put  to 
flight  the  forces  of  the  enemy.  O  Thou  I  O  Thou  that  cheerest  them 
that  are  anxious,  and  hearest  the  prayers  of  the  needy,  O  Thou  that 
bearest  our  greatest  burdens,  take  away  my  cares.  For  Thou  art  He 
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The  next  evening,  after  sun-set,  when  they  had  all  taken 
refreshment,  Mohammed  proceeded,  in  compliance  with 
the  law,*  to  harangue  as  many  as  could  hear  his  voice. 
He  exhorted  them  to  do  deeds  worthy  of  immortal 
memory,  and  becoming  servants  of  God,  of  the  Prophet, 
and  of  himself,  and  worthy  the  descendants  of  victorious 
ancestors.  He  bade  them  be  ready  by  dawn  of  day,  to 
fly  up  the  ladders  as  if  their  feet  had  wings,  and  show 
themselves  erect  upon  the  wall.  They  had  promises  of  Para- 
dise, if,  haply,  any  fell  in  the  attempt ;  but  that  the  hope 
of  something  more  might  nerve  them,  they  were  promised 
"the  city  for  three  days:"  gold,  silver,  raiment,  men, 
women.  No  one  should  deprive  the  soldier  of  any  kind 
of  spoil,  how  precious  or  beautiful  soever,  that  he  had 
once  made  his  own.  And  he  bound  himself  by  a  great 
oath  to  grant  the  promise.  A  tremendous  shout  declared 
their  readiness  to  obey,  and  their  confidence  in  victory. 
And  the  whole  camp  and  fleet  uttered,  in  a  prolonged 
thimder,  the  defiant  challenge  to  the  idolaters :  "  There 
is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mohammed  is  the  Prophet  of 

Godr 

The  noise  reverberated  along  the  shore,  and  rang  back 
from  the  land  again  on  the  astounded  citizens,  who  asked 
each  other  what  it  meant.  Soon  it  was  known  to  be  the 
signal  of  a  terrible  assault  on  the  whole  compass  of  the 
city  before  sun-rise  ;  and  so  attenuated  was  the  strength 
of  the  besieged,  that  they  could  calculate  on  opposing  but 
one  soldier  to  five  hundred  Turks !  In  whom,  then,  were 
they  to  trust  ?  Only  in  Providence.  Constantine,  how- 
ever, ordered  the  holy  and  venerable  images,  and  the 
divine  pictures, f  to  be  carried  in  procession.  Priests, 
Bishops,  Monks,  men,  women,  and  children  followed  in 
disorder,  weeping  outright,  like  a  flock  of  weary  sheep 
driven  to  the  slaughter,  and  wailed  aloud,  "Lord,  have 

that  knowest  my  state,  and  the  state  of  my  companions ;  and  be  Thou 
sufficient  to  me  and  to  this  Thy  people,  against  my  enemy."  (Hadr. 
Keland.  Dissert  de  Jure  Militari  Mohammedan.) 

*  Reland  {ut  supra)  gives  the  law :  «  Ut  suos  ad  constantiam  et 
fintitudinem  voce  excitet" 

t  **  Sanctas  et  venerandas  imagines  et  divina  simulacra^''  as  Phiania 
is  translated.     Graven  images,  of  course. 
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mercy."  (Kvpt€  cXci^croy.)  "Give  help,  and  save,  and' 
show  pity,  and  give  us  refiige,  O  God !  '*  "  We  pray  Thee 
give  US  not  up,  for  our  sins,  into  the  hands  of  the 
wicked."  "Be  gracious,  and  show  compassion  to  Thy 
heritage."  The  guards  upon  the  shattered  ramparts  heard 
at  once  the  exultant  shouting  of  the  camp,  and  the  sad 
prayers  of  the  city,  and  fell  into  each  other's  arms 
weeping ;  and  each  man  implored  his  fellow  to  stand  firm 
in  the  fatal  hour. 

Constantine  assemhled  the  Captains  of  his  httle  garri- 
son, and  the  chief  people  of  the  city,  and  in  a  lengthy 
speech  laid  hefore  them  the  exigency  of  their  condition, 
and  exhorted  them  to  be  of  good  courage : — 

"  I  deliver  and  commit  to  you  this  most  illustrious  and 
most  famous  city,  this  queen  of  cities,  and  your  home." 
He  reminded  them  that  for  their  faith,  their  country,  their 
Emperor,  (the  Lord's  anointed,)  and  their  kindred,  they 
should  be  ready  to  prefer  death  to  life, — for  all  those  were 
now  in  peril.  But  his  address,  if  correctly  reported,  was 
much  too  long  for  the  occasion,  and  must  have  been  very 
tedious  to  the  hearers.  When  he  finished  it,  his  cheeks 
were  wet  with  tears.  With  much  emotion  he  expressed 
his  readiness  to  die  for  the  Christian  faith,  and  for  his 
country;  and  so  did  they  all.  Prayers,  good  wishes, 
and  exhortations  were  exchanged,  and  the  company 
dispersed. 

Then  "  the  Emperor  went  into  the  most  august  temple 
of  the  Wisdom  of  the  Word  of  God,"  (St.  Sophia,)  "  and, 
after  shedding  many  tears  and  offering  many  prayers, 
received  the  most  holy  and  inmiaculate  mysteries,  as  did 
many  others  during  the  night.  Afterwards  he  spent  i 
short  time  in  his  palace,  and  submissively  asked  pardon 
— ^like  a  dying  man — of  all  his  family.  But  who 
can  describe  the  cries  and  lamentations  that  resounded 
through  the  palace  ?  For  there  was  not  one,  unless  his 
heart  were  insensible  as  a  stock  or  a  stone,  who  could  • 
restrain  himself.  We  then,"  says  his  faithfiil  Minister, 
"  mounted  our  horses,  left  the  palace,  and  rode  to  the 
walls,  to  see  that  the  guards  were  at  their  posts.  That ' 
night  they  were  all  there,  keeping  the  towers  and  the 
walls,  and  the  gates  were  shut  securely.  About  the  firsi' 
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cock-crowing  we  reached  a  place  called  Callygarium,*  and, 
dismounting,  left  our  horses  and  went  up  into  the  tower, 
where  we  heard  a  great  noise  of  persons  talking  on  the 
outside,  and  learnt  from  the  guard  that  this  had  heen 
going  on  all  night.  In  fact,  it  was  the  enemy  bringing 
the  implements  required  for  storming  the  city.  We  could 
perceive  similar  activity  along  the  shore,  and  saw  the 
ships  of  all  sizes  drawn  close  in  for  the  attack." 

About  the  second  cock-crowing,  without  any  audible 
signal, — so  exact  was  the  Turkish  discipline, — ^the  attack 
hegBji  simultaneously  on  all  sides ;  but  Mohammed  had 
sent  the  worst  fighters  first,  reserving  the  younger  and 
most  effective  part  of  his  army  imtil  we  began  to  be 
weary,  and  then  intended  to  bring  up  the  brave,  the 
strong,  and  the  veterans.  The  sound  of  battle  now  rose 
like  the  roaring  of  a  furnace.  At  first,  the  Greeks  and 
their  friends  fought  well,  and  the  Turks  were  seen  tum- 
bling off  the  w£dls  by  hundreds  as  the  scaling-ladders 
were  chopped  through ;  and  even  some  of  their  machines 
received  considerable  damage.  But  the  morning  disclosed 
a  fearful  scene.  The  Moslems,  like  a  belt,  begirt  Con- 
stantinople on  every  side.  G-uns,  drums,  and  trumpets 
kept  up  such  a  deafening  din,  that  words  of  command 
were  no  longer  audible,  and  the  senses  of  the  defenders 
began  to  fail  them  in  the  confusion.  But  for  two  hours 
no  command  was  needed ;  for  both  Turks  and  Christians 
fought  horribly,  and  the  latter  had  some  slight  advantage. 
The  floating  battery  was  demolished,  and  many  Hagarenes 
were  crushed  by  great  stones  hurled  down  upon  them. 
The  sky  was  black  with  smoke ;  and  in  this  strange  gloom 
the  blazing  of  G-reek  fire,  poured  out  upon  the  assailants, 
produced  a  horrid  glare.  Even  the  strongest  men  of  them 
began  to  quail  beneath  a  resistance  far  s'&onger  than  they 
had  expected ;  and  the  shouts  of  Turkish  officers,  beating 
with  iron  rods  those  who  receded  in  the  least,  and  the  groans 
of  the  wounded  on  both  sides,  added  a  new  horror  to  the 
scene.  The  Christians  dared  to  challenge  the  Turks  to 
mount  their  ladders :  the  Turks  dared  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge,  and    again  they  were    cut    down  by  hundreds. 

*  This  CaUygarium  was  a  gate  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  dtj. 
It  is  now  called  Egri  Kapou, 
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Athletic  savages  stood  for  lighter  men  to  mount  upon 
their  shoulders,  and  others  upon  these  again;  hut  the 
unsteady  piles  of  living  flesh  rolled  hack  into  the  depth.  A 
great  hrea<;h  was  then  effected :  in  that  breach  the  enemy 
was  met  bravely  by  Justinian ;  and  Constantine  galloped 
to  the  spot,  to  give  heart  to  his  people,  that  they  might 
struggle  to  the  last. 

"  My  fellow-soldiers !"  he  cried,  "  my  brothers !  for  the 
love  of  God,  I  pray  you,  stand  firm  like  men !  I  see  that 
the  enemy  gives  way.  They  are  falling  back.  They  do 
not  come  up  in  good  order,  as  they  did.  God  is  giving  us 
the  victory !     God  is  fighting  for  us !" 

Just  at  that  moment  an  arrow  struck  Justinian,  and 
slightly  wounded  his  right  leg.  He  was  a  clever  man, 
but  had  never  seen  his  own  blood  flow  before ;  and,  sud- 
denly losing  all  courage,  turned  his  horse's  head,  rode 
away  in  silence,  and  left  his  men  without  any  one  to  take 
his  place.  The  soldiers  perceived  his  absence,  heard  that 
he  had  fled,  and  felt  a  sudden  terror  like  that  of  a  flock 
abandoned  to  the  wolves.  Their  consternation  was  the  first 
notice  that  the  Emperor  had  of  the  accident ;  and  looking 
up,  he  saw  his  General  riding  quietly  away  to  get  the 
wound  dressed.  Instantly  Constantine  followed,  hoping 
to  prevent  him.  "  My  brother,"  said  he,  "  what  are  you 
doing  ?  Pray  come  back.  That  is  but  a  trifling  wound, 
and  you  may  be  sure  it  is  not  mortal.  I  beg  you  to 
return,  and  bear  the  pain  a  little.  We  have  now  greater 
need  of  you  than  ever ;  for  the  city  is  in  your  hands,  and 
cannot  be  saved  without  you." 

But  Justinian  answered  not ;  and  although  the  heart- 
broken Emperor,  riding  by  his  side,  implored  him  to  stand 
by  the  city  in  this  last  extremity,  he  still  rode  on,  like 
one  struck  diunb  with  terror.  He  only  spoke  to  ask  for  the 
key  of  a  gate,  that  he  might  escape  to  Galata.  Thence  he 
set  sail  for  Scio ;  and  there,  overwhelmed  with  shame  at  the 
inglorious  termination  of  a  course  that  had  hitherto  been 
so  honourable,  soon  ceased  to  be  counted  with  the  living. 

PALL  OP   CONSTANTINOPLB. 

Constantine  himself  stood  in  the  breach,  and  fought 
until  overpowered  by  a  torrent  of  death,  that  the  swords 
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of  a  few  desperate  men,  resolved  to  sell  their  lives  dear, 
could  not  possibly  withstand. 

At  half-past  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  that  day 
the  Turks  entered  Constantinople,  and  committed  the 
usual  barbarities,  which  were  not  mitigated,  as  at  Thes- 
salonica,  by  any  considerations  of  policy  or  humanity 
towards  the  people.  The  streets  were  soon  choked  up 
with  heaps  of  dead  bodies ;  for  the  soldiers,  bent  on 
rapine,  killed  as  many  as  offered  the  least  resistance,  or  as 
did  not  give  up  their  property  without  a  struggle,  or 
they  cut  them  down  without  provocation,  wantonly. 
The  church  of  St.  Sophia, ''  that  most  spacious  and  most 
divine  temple  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  that  earthly  heaven, 
that  throne  of  the  glory  of  God,  that  seat  of  cherubim, 
that  second  firmament,  that  handy-work  of  God,  that 
exquisite  object,  joy  of  the  whole  world,  that  beauteous 
temple,  of  afl  things  elegant  the  most  elegant," — for  such 
were  the  extravagant  praises  the  historian  mingles  with 
his  lamentation, — ^was  given  up  to  rapacity  and  violence. 
This  the  Greeks,  unconscious  of  the  deterioration  of  their 
worship  from  that  purity  which  is  essential  to  Christi- 
anity,— and  without  which  a  church  ceases  to  be  the  house 
of  God, — ^regarded  as  the  most  horrible  sacrilege;  and 
the  outrages  of  the  Turks,  even  to  the  apprehension  of 
common  hmnanity,  were  excessively  revolting. 

Merely  to  deface  pictures,  to  "dig  out  the  eyes  of 
saints,  and  scatter  the  relics  on  the  pavement,"  would  be 
only  doing  what  some  good  Christians  did  before,  and 
what  many  have  done  since.  The  Turks  laid  hands  on 
the  sacred  vessels,  too,  probably  finding  many  that  Con- 
stantine  could  not  find  when  he  wanted  them  for  public 
service.  Silver,  gold,  jewels  from  the  shrines  of  saints 
and  the  caskets  of  ladies,  filled  their  bags.  Screams  of 
terror  and  shouts  of  insolence,  laughter  and  wailing, 
mingled  with  deafening  reverberations  in  the  roofs  of  St. 
Sophia.  Women,  men,  money,  all  that  could  be  changed 
into  money,  the  whole  substance  of  the  city,  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  enemy.  Sixty  thousand  persons  were  leashed 
together,  and  marched  away  for  slaves ;  while  the  aged, 
the  infirm,  the  sick,  the  lepers,  and  the  infants,  were 
killed  out  of  the  way. 
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The  crosses  were  torn  down  from  roofs  and  walls,  and 
trampled  imder  foot.  Infinitely  worse  than  all  this, 
women,  virgins,  and  youth,  were  subjected  to  the  bru- 
tality of  the  soldiers ;  the  nuns,  too,  were  dragged  out 
of  their  cells  into  the  open  streets.  Pictures  of  saints 
were  spread  upon  the  ground,  and  defiled  by  actions 
which  language  refuses  to  describe.  The  Turks  carried 
a  large  crucifix  through  the  streets,  with  drums  beaten 
before  it,  and  the  head  covered  with  a  turban ;  and,  all 
the  way  pelting  it,  and  spitting  on  it,  they  shouted, 
"  This  is  the  Christians'  God ! " 

And  if  it  had  been  indeed  their  God,  they  who  paid  it 
adoration  could  scarcely  have  experienced  deeper  horror. 
If  relics  had  been  the  palladium  of  Christendom,  they 
could  not  have  bewailed  their  loss  more  piteously.  "  Most 
blessed  Father ! " — ^wrote  the  Archbishop  of  Mitylene  to 
the  Pope — "thou  who  bearest  the  part  of  Christ  on 
earth,  and  whom  it  concerns  to  avenge  so  great  injuries 
inflicted  on  Christ  and  His  people.  O,  let  divine  pity 
move  thee !  Pity  thy  own  Christendom ;  for  thou  know- 
est  how  to  show  pity,  and  hast  the  power.  All  Christian 
Princes  will  obey  thy  nod,  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of 
Christians.  Otherwise, — I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  it, — 
afber  such  a  victory  as  this,  the  enemy  will  not  be  afraid 
to  enter  the  Adriatic,  and  show  himself  at  Eome.  There- 
fore, most  blessed  Father,  again  let  the  faith  of  Peter 
move  thee — the  seamless  robe  of  Christ,  the  sponge,  the 
spear,  that  are  now  lost — ^the  scattered  reHcs  of  saints — 
the  sacred  edifices  ruined — ^the  temples  of  God  converted 
into  dunghills !  "  * 

The  &^  care  of  the  Sultan  was  to  find  Constantine, 
dead  or  alive.  No  one  knew  what  had  become  of  him, 
and  it  was  reported  that  he  had  fled;  but  that  report 
found  no  confirmation.  At  length  a  search  was  made  for 
his  body  among  that  heap  over  which  the  conquerors  had 
trampled  when  they  entered  at  the  Cannon-gate,t  and,  after 
washing  many  heads,  in  hope  of  discovering  his  features, 
but  without  success,  they  found  a  corpse  of  which  the 
head  was  so  covered  with  wounds  that  recognition  was 

*  Leonardus  Chiensis  de  Urb.  Const  Jacturft,  apud  Lonicer.,  torn,  i, 
t  Then  called  the  Gate  of  St.  Komaniis. 
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impossible,  but  on  the  feet  were  shoes  distingn^hed  by 
the  golden  imperial  eagle.  This  could  have  been  none 
other  than  the  corpse  of  Constantine. 

Mohammed  was  pleased  that  he  could  bury  the 
remains  of  an  enemy  who  had  fought  so  well,  and  had 
shown  himself  deserving  of  his  reverence,  by  humanity 
towards  his  subjects,  and  by  unwavering  courage  in 
defending  himself  and  them.  The  Mohammedans  buried 
the  last  Caesar  of  the  East  with  the  honours  due  to  his 
imperial  rank. 

But  the  Great  Tm*k  knew  not  how  to  temper  his  own 
administration  with  the  gentleness  that  could  have  been 
well  afforded  towards  the  wreck  of  an  ancient  empire; 
yet,  with  his  characteristic  barbarity,  there  was  a  shade 
of  justice.  Towards  Notaras,  for  example,  he  would  not 
exercise  the  least  compassion,  although  this  Grrand  Duke 
made  haste  to  lay  himself  prostrate  at  his  feet,  and  offer 
the  treasures  he  had  concealed  from  his  own  master. 
Servants  came  laden  with  jewels,  pearls,  and  other  pre- 
cious objects  of  immense  value,  which  he  caused  to  be 
opened  in  his  presence  and  that  of  the  admiring  Viziers. 
"  All  these,"  said  the  Grand  Duke,  "I  have  reserved  for 
your  Majesty ;  and  now  fulfil  my  duty  by  delivering 
them  into  your  hands,  and  earnestly  beseech  you  not  to 
despise  the  prayers  of  your  servant.**  But,  instead  of 
giving  him  and  his  family  their  freedom,  and  receiving 
him  into  favour,  in  return  for  the  treasure,  Mohammed 
turned  on  him  with  withering  indignation,  and  asked 
"  the  dog,  the  brute,  the  rogue,  the  swindler,'*  how  he 
could  have  kept  such  riches  to  himself,  when  the 
Emperor,  his  master,  and  his  own  city  were  in  need 
of  them  ?  Did  he  imagine  that  he  could  carry  on  the 
same  system  of  deception  with  another  Sovereign,  and 
escape  the  retribution  he  deserved  ?  "  Tell  me,  wretch ! 
who  gave  thee  this  wealth  ?  and  who  delivered  this  city 
into  my  hands  ?*'—"  God.**—"  Yes,  God.  And  there- 
fore  He  has  given  me  all  this,  and  thee,  and  all  besides. 
Canst  thou  deny  it  ?  And  why  didst  thou  not  send  me 
these  things  before,  instead  of  waiting  till  I  came  to  take 
them?  In  that  case  I  should  have  thanked  thee,  and 
owed  thee  compensation ;  but  as  it  is,  I  take  the  gifb  from 
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God,  as  thou  hast  said,  and  not  from  thee."  And,  accord- 
ingly, he  transferred  the  hoarded  gold  and  jewels  to  his 
treasury,  and  sent  Notaras  from  his  presence  to  a  dungeon. 

The  Grand  Duke  might  reflect,  for  that  night,  on  the 
selfishness  which  he  and  his  fellow-countrymen  had 
betrayed.  He  might  consider  that,  if  he  and  they  had 
acted  in  consistence  with  the  obligations  of  patriotism  and 
religion,  and  if  Greeks  and  the  Latins  had  made  common 
cause  against  strangers  to  whom  their  faith — if  they  had 
any — was  a  crime,  and  with  whom  it  was  a  duty  of  reli- 
gion to  blot  the  very  name  of  Christianity  out  of  the 
world,  Constantinople  might  have  been  the  bulwark  of 
Europe  against  the  ferocity  and  sacrilege  of  the  Moham- 
medans. But,  whatever  his  reflections  were,  they  soon 
ended.  The  very  next  day  he  was  brought  before  the 
Sultan  again,  and,  after  hearing  the  bitterest  accusations 
of  treachery  and  cowardice,  saw  his  two  sons  beheaded, 
and  was  then  carried  away  to  Adrianoplo,  where  he  gave 
his  own  head  to  the  executioner. 

Many  noble  Greeks  also  suffered  the  vengeance  of 
Mohammed  in  like  manner,  as  did  several  Venetians  and 
other  foreigners;  and  not  a  few  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Gtdata,  notwithstanding  a  promise  of  safety  he  had  given 
them.  The  people  of  Galata,  who  had  served  him  under 
cover  of  a  base  neutrality,  now  reaped  the  fruit  of  their 
doings  by  being  placed  under  tribute,  despite  his  promises 
to  the  contrary ;  for  he  acted  on  the  principle  laid  down 
by  the  Council  of  Constance,  as  to  heretics,  that  no  faith 
was  to  be  kept  with  idolaters. 

The  ferocious  justice  of  the  conqueror,  and  his  cupidity, 
fell  not  on  Greeks  alone.  One  eminent  victim  was 
quickly  made  an  example,  for  the  admonition  of  others 
like  him.  This  was  Halil-pasha,  the  richest  subject  in 
Turkey,  a  man  who  had  accumulated  wealth  by  every 
method  of  corruption,  and  surroimded  himself  with  power- ^ 
iul  adherents  by  the  same  means.  His  doings  had  long 
been  known  to  the  Sultan ;  but  an  opportunity  had  not 
occurred  for  depriving  him  of  power.  One  day,  it  is 
related,  Mohammed  thus  apostrophised  a  fox,  whom  he 
saw  caught  in  a  trap :  "  Unlucky  fox !  why  didst  thou  not 
bribe  our  Halil-pasha  p  He  would  have  let  thee  go." 
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The  Paiiha  heurd  the  joke,  understood  it  to  forebode  lik 
niin,  and  soon  asked  leave  to   make   a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca.     On  return  from  this  pilgrimage,  ul  leports  nae 
thick  around  him ;  but  the  Sultan  did  not  diooK  to 
interrupt  a  campaign  by  the  execution  of  his  most  power- 
ful servant,  and  therefore  made  him  splendid  gifts,  and 
bade  him  not  be  disturbed  by  any  unpleasant  rumours. 
Ualil  hailed   the  Sultan   as  the  fountain  of  soiroir  or 
of  joy,  at  whose  command  tears  would  flow,  or  wngs 
resound.      But   no    sooner  was    the    city   taken,  thioi 
Mohanmied  caused  his  too  powerM  Pasha  to  be  chained, 
thrown  into  a  cart,  and  carried  off  to  Adrianople,  where 
he  heard  that  his  property  was  confiscated,  and  was  then 
beheaded.     Mohammed  would  suffer  no  one  to  appear  in 
mouminir  on  his  account.* 

Many  anecdotes  are  extant  in  relation  to  this  part  of 
our  histoiT,  ^Mne  authentic  and  many  fabulous.  Among 
the  mi.^$t  WivihT  «>f  note  is  the  account  given  by  Phranza 
of  hir.-i5>f-'J'  aDii  family.  They  were  all  made  slaves.  His 
daucht^r  w»  carried  to  the  harem ;  and  his  son,  a  boy 
of  fviurUKfz^  dM  at  the  hand  of  the  Sultan  himself 
Kv-^uiiK  be  7>f^usied  to  submit  to  a  wickedness  that  cannot 
W  named.  Phrania  was  eventually  redeemed,  bought 
back  hi«  wife,  and  was  invested  with  the  government  of  a 
town  in  the  Moiea  by. the  Despot  Thomas. 

Isidore,  a  native  of  Thessalonica,  formerly  a  Greek 
Priest,  having  given  great  satisfaction  to  the  Pope  at  the 
Comioil  of  Terence,  had  been  received  into  the  Church 
of  Borne,  made  successively  Bishop,  Archl»shop,  and 
Cardinal  *'  of  Bussia."  He*  had  been  in  Bussia,  on  a 
bootless  mission  of  reconciliation  to  those  "  schismatics.'' 
lYhen  Constantinople  was  besieged.  Cardinal  Isidore  was 
there,  striving  in  vain  to  bring  the  Greeks  up  to  the 
utUom  written  in  Italy,  as  we  have  described  it  in  a 
former  part  of  the  present  narrative.  He  had,  indeed,  so 
far  succeeded,  that,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Spiridion,  December 
12th,  1452,  the  Emperor  and  Senate  assenting,  the  Act  of 
Vniou  was  signed.  But  the  people  would  not  go  to  mass 
after  the  Latin  fashion.  The  help  promised  firom  Bome 
never  came.  Disappointment  raised  indignation ;  and 
*  Chaloocondylet  de  Refai  Taic»  lib.  yuI 
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when  the  Turkish  army  arrived,  the  citizens  declared  that 
it  came  by  the  just  judgment  of  Orod  to  punish  them  for 
the  sin  committed  m  signing  that  Act  of  Union  with 
the  heterodox  Latins.*  When  the  city  was  taken,  by 
some  happy  coincidence  Isidore  found  himself  alone  in  a 
house — as  we  must  presimie — ^with  a  dying  soldier.  He 
stripped  the  corpse,  dressed  it  in  his  own  clothes,  and 
put  on  himself  the  soldier's.  The  body  was  found  thus 
at;tired,  the  head  was  cut  off,  and,  having  the  Cardinal's 
eap  on  it,  was  presented  to  the  Sultan,  and  then  stuck  on 
a  lance,  and  carried  through  the  city  with  great  glee. 
The  Cardinal  himself  witnessed  the  whole,  was  sold  as  a 
slave,  managed  to  buy  his  freedom,  and  soon  presented 
himself  to  his  brethren  of  the  Sacred  College  in  Bome, 
safe  and  sound. 

But  enough  of  anecdotes. 

The  third  day  affcer  the  capture  of  the  city,  the 
Padishah, — ^the  Great  Emperor, — as  he  might  now  be 
truly  called,  celebrated  a  triumph.  The  prescribed  period 
of  horror  being  ended,  he  commanded  his  glutted  soldiery 
to  desist  from  searching  afber  spoil,  and  made  proclama- 
tion, that  all  who  were  in  concealment  might  show  them- 
selves without  fear,  and  be  free.  To  supply  the  desolate 
city  with  inhabitants,  in  place  of  the  shun  and  the 
fugitives,  he  invited  the  latter  to  return,  and  live  in  enjoy- 
ment of  their  own  rehgion;  an  invitation,  we  must 
imderstand,  not  indicating  any  liberaHty  in  him  who 
made  it,  but  issued  in  pursuance  of  the  standing  custom 
and  policy  of  the  Turks,  who  calculated  on  enriching 
themselves  from  the  industry  of  Christian  subjects,  and 
who  derived  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  pubHc 
revenue  in  return  for  that  indulgence  to  exercise  a  con- 
demned religion. 

The  conqueror  also  laid  the  foundation  of  an  immense 
power,  by  taking  into  his  own  hands  the  right  of  invest- 
ing the  Patriarch  elect  with  his  dignity ;  a  right  which 
had  been  exercised  by  all  the  Emperors  since  Constantino 
the  Great.  At  his  command,  the  Bishops  who  happened 
to  be  still  within  call,  the  other  ecclesiastics,  and  some 
laymen,  met  together  to  elect  a  Patriarch.  Their  choice 
*  Leonard.  Chicnsis. 
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fell  on  a  layman,  George  Scholarins,  the  Monk  who  had 
signalised  himself  by  z^  against  the  pretended  onion  with 
Rome,  after  he  had  himself  promoted  it  at  Florence,  thus 
hastening  the  ruin  of  his  country ;  and,  under  the  new 
name  of  Gennadius  II.,  this  person  recdved  the  insignia 
of  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople  from  the  hands 
of  Mohammed.  This  new  Emperor,  ambitious  of  the 
prerogative  of  the  successors  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
yet  unable  to  participate  in  the  solemnities  with  which 
they,  surroimded  with  ecclesiastics,  as  well  as  the  high 
officers  of  state,  were  wont  to  deliver  the  staff  and  the 
ring  to  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Church,  invited  the 
fortunate  Monk  to  a  banquet,  ate  with  him,  conversed 
graciously,  and  bargained  for  his  loyalty  by  large  offers 
of  sovereign  favour.  When  the  time  came  for  the  Patri- 
arch to  quit  the  palace  in  state,  Mohammed  rose,  put 
into  his  hand  the  pastoral  staff  of  gold,  glittering  with 
gems,  and  caused  a  horse,  richly  caparisoned,  to  be 
brought  from  the  imperial  stables.  On  this  horse  the 
infidel-created  Patriarch,  "willing  or  unwilling,"  rode 
towards  the  "  church  of  the  Apostles ; "  which  church 
Mohammed  graciously  presented  to  the  chief  of  the 
Christians,  to  be  thenceforth  his  cathedral.  To  confirm 
Gennadius  in  the  respect  of  his  Turkish  subjects,  and 
himself  in  the  character  of  supreme  head  over  the  Chris- 
tians, he  rode  beside  him  as  far  as  the  entrance  of  the 
temple,  and  there  left  him  to  receive  the  riiore  private 
recognition  of  his  clergy. 

Constantinople,  thus  made  again  metropolis  of  the 
Greek  Church,  soon  received  a  large  Christian  population ; 
and  thus  a  principal  object  of  the  Sultan  in  this  eccle- 
siastical creation  was  fulfilled.  An  imperial  firman 
guaranteed  Gennadius  against  suffering  vexation  on 
account  of  his  religion,  at  the  same  time  binding  him  to 
obedience,  and  imposing  on  the  Christians  the  obligation 
to  pay  a  yearly  tribute.  The  same  instrument  conveyed 
large  exemptions  from  civil  burdens  to  himself,  his 
successors,  and  the  Bishops  and  clergy  for  ever,  and 
established  those  peculiar  conditions  of  the  relation 
between  Church  and  State  in  Turkey  which  have  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time.  In  truth,  Gennadius  needed  a 
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strong  arm  to  protect  him  from  vexation.  The  Grreeks 
troubled  him  far  more  than  the  Turks.  In  the  Council 
of  Florence  he  had  strongly  advocated  the  "imion,"  and 
had  never  ceased  to  act  as  an  Italian  agent.  But  after 
striving  in  vain  to  Latinise  his  Greeks  for  more  than  j&ve 
years,  he  gave  up  the  matter  in  disgust,  abdicated,  and 
ended  his  days  in  a  monastery. 

This  relation  between  Church  and  State  in  Turkey 
is  one  of  utter  inequality.  From  the  first,  the  Christian 
was  not  to  be  regarded  or  treated  as  a  citizen,  nor 
even  to  have  the  name  of  svhject.  The  whole  body 
of  Christians  and  Jews  under  Turkish  dominion  was 
comprehended  imder  one  ignominious  designation  of 
Baya,  or  "the  herd;"  but  the  object  of  the  conqueror 
was  to  multiply  this  herd,  that  he  might  wring  out  of 
them  the  more  abundant  revenue.  A  sentence  is  indeed 
quoted  from  the  Koran  to  the  effect  that  masters,  rulers, 
and  captains  are  all  shepherds,  and  that  servants,  subjects, 
and  soldiers  are  the  flocks ;  but  this  mild  conception  of 
pastoral  government  was  not  thought  applicable  to 
the  conquered  Christians.  The  spirit  of  Mohammedan 
rule  over  Christians  may  be  gathered  from  "  the  Consti- 
tutions of  Omar,"  the  second  Khalif,  which  I  set  down  as 
a  note.* 

*  Omar  al-Khattab  wrote  these  artides  after  the  capture  of  Damas- 
cus by  his  predecessor  Abubeker,  in  the  year  634.  They  are  as 
follows : — 

1.  The  Christians  and  Jews  must  build  no  monasteries,  churches, 
or  hermitages,  in  the  lands  under  our  dominion. 

2.  They  must  not  repair  their  churches. 

3.  Those  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moslems  must  not 
repair  their  houses,  except  in  case  of  pressing  necessity. 

4.  They  shall  enlarge  the  doors  of  their  monasteries,  for  the  sake  of 
travellers. 

6.  They  must  give  all  strangers  free  entertainment  for  three  days. 

6.  They  must  harbour  no  spies  ;  but,  if  they  know  any,  must  give 
them  up  to  the  Moslems. 

7.  They  must  not  teach  their  children  the  Koran. 

8.  They  must  not  plead  at  law  among  themselves. 

9.  They  must  not  hinder  any  among  them  from  becoming 
Moslems. 

10.  They  must  conduct  themselves  respectfully  in  the  presence  of 
the  Moslems,  rise  up  when  they  enter,  and  give  up  their  places  to 
theuL 
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And  here  I  cannot  refrain  from  observing, — although 
it  be  a  digression  from  the  train  of  mj  narrative, — ^that 
under  the  reign  of  Abdul  Medjid  Khan,  the  present  Sultan, 
that  interpretation  of  the  Koran  which  condemns  to 
death  every  Mussulman  who  professes  to  be  converted  to 
Christianiiy,  is  in  full  force.  So  lately  as  November,. 
1853,  a  martyr  to  the  faith  of  Christ  was  executed,  in 
open  day,  in  the  city  of  Adrianople. 

A  young  man  of  the  town  of  Eski  Zaghara,  near 
Adrianople,  belonging  to  a  sect  of  Turks  called  Tqffbni^ 
declared  publicly  that  Mohanmied  was  a  false  Prophet, 
but  that  the  true  Prophet  was  Christ,  and  that  after 
him  there  is  no  Prophet.  The  Turks  warned  him  to 
beware ;  but  he  persevered  in  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  was  at  last  seized  and  cast  into  prison. 
Subsequently,  they  removed  him  to  Adrianople,  where 
he  was  tried  before  the  highest  court  of  the  Pasha.     He 

11.  They  must  not  wear  the  same  kind  of  clothes  as  the  Moslems, 
nor  be  shod  in  the  same  manner. 

12.  They  must  learn  the  written  Arabia 

13.  They  must  not  mount  a  saddled  horse,  nor  cany  any  sword,  or 
other  weapon,  either  within  doors  or  without 

14.  They  must  not  sell  wine,  nor  suffer  their  hair  to  grow. 

15.  They  must  not  engrave  their  names  on  signets. 

16.  They  must  not  wear  broad  girdles. 

17.  They  must  neither  carry  their  cross  nor  their  holy  Scripture 
openly  out  of  doors. 

18.  They  must  not  talk  with  a  loud  and  strong  voice  in  their 
houses,  but  only  in  a  subdued  voice. 

1 9.  They  must  only  sing  in  an  under  tone. 

20.  They  must  only  pray  in  silence  for  the  dead. 

21.  The  Moslems  must  plough  and  sow  the  church-yaids  ai  the 
Christians  that  no  longer  serve  for  burial. 

22.  Christians  and  Jews  must  not  have  slaves  nor  domestic  servants. 

23.  They  must  not  buy  captives  taken  by  the  Moslems,  nor  look 
into  their  houses. 

24.  When  a  Christian  or  a  Jew  is  injured  by  a  Moslem,  the  latter 
pays  the  fine  in  that  case  appointed. 

At  various  times,  and  in  some  provinces,  these  hard  conditions  of 
existence  have  been  in  some  trifling  degree  relaxed ;  but  the  spirit  of 
Moslem  government  towards  Christians  is  the  same  to  this  day.  It 
is  only  moderated  by  political  necessity,  or,  in  some  cases,  by  the  good 
sense  or  humanity  of  individuals  who  have  been  educated  in  Western 
Europe,  or  have  had  much  intercourse  with  us.  (Von  Hammeri 
Staatsverfkssung,  FUnftes  Hauptstiick.) 
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steadily  persisted  in  his  previous  declaration,  adding  that 
'^  so  long  as  we  have  Chnst,  we  have  no  need  of  Moham- 
med." He  also  said  that  Mohammed  was  a  false  man, 
and  exposed  the  corruptions  of  the  Mohammedan  system. 
He  was  remanded  to  prison,  and  cruelly  tortured,  to 
induce  him  to  recant ;  hut  he  stood  firm.  At  length 
they  brought  him  out,  and  beheaded  him ;  for  with  his 
last  breath  he  protested  against  the  Prophet  of  Mecca* 
and  said,  "  I  confess  Jesm  Christf  and  for  Him  I  die,*' 

An  account  of  this  martyrdom  was  pubHshed  in  Eng- 
land,* and  I  have  since  received  minute  confirmation  of  the 
facts  through  private  sources  from  Adrianople.  The  deca- 
pitated body  lay  on  the  ground  in  the  most  public  place 
of  that  city  from  one  day  to  another.  It  was  seen  by 
thousands  of  people  who  crowded  to  the  spot ;  and  to 
show  that  it  was  the  carcase  of  an  "  infidel,"  the  head 
was  laid  between  the  legs,  as  is  usual  in  Turkey  when  the 
criminal  executed  is  a  Christian.  All  the  civil  authorities 
are  not  equally  willing,  it  may  be  observed,  to  put  con- 
verts to  Christianity  to  death ;  but  the  Ulemas,  with  bare 
knives,  compel  them  to  obey  the  law.  The  Sultan  of 
Turkey  is  not  now  regarded  as  an  intruder  and  enemy  in 
Europe;  but  it  remains  for  Christian  states  to  see  that 
Christianity  be  no  longer  treated  as  a  capital  offence. 

By  favour  of  a  friend  in  Constantinople,  I  am  enabled 
to  append,  as  documentary  evidence  f  of  the  present  state 

*  Christian  Times,  December  16th,  1863. 

•f*  Extracts  from  a  book  called  "  Merku&t,"  which  is  a  very  femons 
commentary  on  the  MooUaka^  or  Book  of  Mohammedan  Laws.  2  vols. 
Edit.  Cairo,  Egypt,  1254  of  the  Hegira.  (a.1).  1840.) 

From  vol  i.,  pp.  341,  342,  343 : 

**  God  protect  us  !  If  any  man  becomes  an  apostate,  Isl&m  if 
proposed  to  him.  This  proposition  is  in  order  to  give  him  an 
opportmiity  to  answer  for  himself;  not  that  it  is  a  duty,  for  the 
invitation  to  embrace  the  IsUm  faith  had  been  rendered  to  him 
previously.  If  he  doubts  on  any  point,  it  is  explained  to  him.  If 
the  apostate  demands  time'*  (for  consideration),  **  he  is  imprisoned  for 
three  days.  If  during  these  three  days  he  is  converted,  well;  if 
otherwise,  he  is  killed. 

"  According  to  Natikee,*'  (another  commentator,)  *<  if  the  apostate, 

after  being  converted,  and  having  accepted  of  Isl&m,  again  goes  bade' 

to  infidelity,  even  if  he  repeats  this,  and  becomes  an  apostate  three 

times,  still  time  "  (for  consideration)  **  is  allowed  him,  if  he  demands  it 
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of  Mussulman  law  in  regard  to  converts  to  Christianity, 
an  extract  from  a  modem  printed  law-book  which  is 
*'  the  vade  mecum  and  standard  for  all  judges  throughout 
Turkey  at  this  day.'* 

THE   NEW  TTTEKISH   GK)TEENMENT. 

Henceforward  we  must  speak  of  Mohammed  II.  as 
head  of  the  Turkish  empire,  which  absorbed  that  of  the 
Greeks.     Let  us  observe  how  he  laid  its  foundations. 

Like  his  predecessors,  and  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
any  of  them,  he  borrowed  European  forms,  but  with 
strict  conservation  of  the  Asiatic  and  Mohammedan 
spirit. 

One  of  his  first  works  was  the  foundation  of  eight 
Medresses,  or  colleges  for  the  education  of  youth.  A 
spacious  set  of  buildings  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
church  of  the  Apostles  for  students  of  religion  and  laws, 
with  resident  masters;  and  a  mosque  adorned  with  a 
stately  minaret,  for  their  common  use.  The  interior  of 
the  structure  was  not  unlike  that  of  a  monastery. 
Each  student  had  his  own  cell;  the  manner  of  living 
was  also  solitary  and  silent,  except  as  the  processes  of 
teaching    relieved    their    silence.       The    doctors    were 

But,  on  the  fourth  apostasy  no  time  is  granted  him.      As  soon  as  he 
is  caught,  if  he  return  to  Isl&m,  well ;  if  not,  he  is  killed, 

**  According  to  some  *'  (of  the  learned),  **  as  many  times  as,  after  he 
is  caught,  he  returns  to  Isl&m  and  does  not  reject  it,  he  is  not  killed. 
All  of  our  people  who  were  the  personal  friends  of  the  Prophet  were 
of  the  opinion  that  repentance  was  always  to  he  demanded  of  the 
apostate ;  hut  Hazreti  All  and  Ihn  Omar  say  that,  afler  the  third 
time,  his  repentance  is  not  accepted,  since  it  is  to  he  regarded  as  a 
mockery. 

**  Abu  Yusuf,  in  one  instance,  says,  *  When  apostasy  is  repeated, 
the  individual  is  killed,  without  being  invited  to  return  to  Isl&m  ; 
because  the  repetition  of  apostasy  is  to  be  regarded  as  contempt 
thrown  upon  religion.* 

**  The  Mussulman  wife  of  an  apostate,  when  he  dies,  or  is  executed, 
becomes  his  heir ;  because  apostasy  is  a  cause  of  death,  the  same  as  a 
disease. 

**  The  woman  who  apostatises  is  not  killed,  but  she  is  imprisoned 
until  she  repents ;   and  she  is  beaten  daily.      According  to  Abu 
Hamita,  she  is  taken,  every  day,  out  of  prison,  and  thirty-nine  blows 
are  inflicted  on  her,  until  she  repents.'* 
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accounted  religious,  and  the  learning  of  the  place  was 
of  the  peculiar  kind  that  might  not  be  divulged  to  the 
public  out  of  doors. 

The  church  of  St.  Sophia  underwent  repair,  and 
became  the  chief  mosque  of  the  city.  Many  magnificent 
buildings  rose  to  make  this  reign  memorable,  and  many 
institutions  were  established  in  imitation  of  the  charities 
of  Christendom.  Learned  men  were  honoured  with 
handsome  allowances,  in  order  to  support  the  religion 
of  the  Prophet,*  and  the  despotism  therewith  associated. 

At  first,  when  the  conqueror  had  filled  the  city  with 
new  inhabitants,  many  of  them  being  Turks  whom  he 
had  invited  to  settle  there,  he  did  not  intend  to  impose 
the  burden  of  taxation  on  the  Christians  only,  but  laid 
an  assessment  on  all  the  houses  indiscriminately.  This 
impost  gave  great  offence  to  the  Mussulmans,  who  raised 
a  loud  outcry  against  this  innovation  on  their  ancient 
system.  One  Cida  Shahin,  an  aged  Vizier,  presented  the 
complaint  of  his  brethren  to  the  Sultan,  and  reminded 
him  that  his  father  and  grandfather,  in  all  the  cities  and 
kingdoms  they  had  conquered,  had  never  taxed  the 
habitation  of  a  believer.  Mohammed  yielded,  and 
released  the  faithful  from  their  burden;  but  another 
Vizier,  a  Greek  renegade,  also  named  Mohammed, 
afterwards  took  the  part  of  the  Christians,  who  mani- 
fested excessive  dissatisfaction,  and,  for  a  time  at  least, 
there  was  some  return  towards  an  equalisation  of  the 
burden.t 

Amurath  I.,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  Ottoman  legis- 
lation, and  first  rendered  a  tribute  of  respect  to  Christian 
wisdom,  by  borrowing  some  of  it,  took  thence  the  name 
of  Canon  for  a  code  which^  afber  the  example  of  Justinian, 
but  without  any  similar  advantage  of  existing  materials, 
he  employed  the  Begler-beg  Tunurtasch  to  draw  up. 
But  the  spirit  of  autocracy  in  the  successors  of  the  first 
Amurath  overpowered  the  spirit  of  law,  and  "  Mohammed 
the  Conqueror"  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  great 
empire,  enlarged  by  a  far  more  important  addition  than 
had  fallen  to  any  of  his  predecessors  in  Europe,  without 
any  sufficient  scheme  of  government. 

*  Hist  Musulm.  Tore.,  lib.  xv.  f  Ibid. 
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He  therefore  commanded  his  Secretary,  Mohammed 
Ben  Mustafa,  to  reduce  to  writing  a  Kcmtm-name^  or 
fundamental  code,  which  is  still  acknowledged  to  be 
the  "  first  gate  "  of  entrance  into  legal  knowledge  for  the 
Turks.  I  shall  not  burden  the  reader  with  an  abstract  of 
this  document,  which  is  to  be  found  at  length  in  Von 
.Hammer's  work  on  the  constitution  and  administration 
of  the  Ottoman  Government,  but  briefly  gather  from  it  • 
A  sketch  of  the  imperial  state  of  Mohammed  II.  in 
Constantinople. 

His  chief  Minister,  the  Gbaitd  Vizieb,  was  head  of  all 
Viziers  and  Princes  in  affairs  of  government.  The  Def- 
TEBDAB  had  full  powers  in  those  of  revenue.  The  Sheik- 
iTL-IsLAM,  Supreme  Pontiff,  was  head  of  the  Ulemag,  or 
Priests ;  but  the  Sultan  secured  his  own  influence  over 
this  most  influential  body  by  means  of  a  high  officer, 
his  own  teacher  or  adviser  in  legal  religion,  the  Chodsha. 
The  high  Council  consisted  of  Viziers,  or  Ministers  of 
State,  Kadiaskers,  or  Generals,  Defterdars,  or  Finance 
Ministers,  and  Nischandshi,  or  Secretaries  of  State.  These 
orders  were  called  the  four  pillars  of  the  throne.  After 
them  were  Aghas,  intrusted  with  various  important 
offices,  but  not  permitted  to  enter  the  Divan. 

Here  sat  the  Sultan,  with  the  Grand  Vizier  at  his  right 
hand,  and  the  Generals  at  his  left.  The  Ministers  of 
Eevenue  took  the  second  place  on  the  right ;  and  opposite 
these,  on  the  left,  the  Secretaries.  The  holding  of  certain 
other  offices  by  these  dignitaries  added  elevation  to  their 
rank;  and  a  consideration  of  their  appointments  and 
honours  was  necessary  to  determine  the  rights  of  prece- 
dence, which  were  most  punctiliously  maintained,  to 
heighten  the  solemnity  of  that  supreme  court.  All  of 
them  wore  robes  of  state,  and  were  distinguished  as 
"  lords  of  the  audience  at  the  imperial  stirrup." 

The  chief  Master  of  the  Court,  the  Secret  Chamber- 
lain, the  Master  of  the  Treasure,  and  the  Master  of  the 
palace,  had  also  the  right  of  audience  from  the  Emperor. 

The  subordination  of  rank  in  the  more  elevated  offices 
of  state  was  marked  by  red  silk  tails,  pendant  from  behind 
their  turbans,  diminishing  from  highest  rank  and  nimiber, 
*:  Staatsyer&ssung,  Entes  HauptstUck. 
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thus, — ^three,  two,  one.  The  turbans  were  variously- 
shaped,  and  every  one  was  efiectuallj  distinguished  by  his 
apparel.  A  more  valuable  indication  of  dignity  was  that 
of  salary,  counted  in  aspers,  according  to  the  various 
degrees  of  trust  and  honour. 

Amidst  the  minutue  of  a  ceremonial  which  it  must 
have  required  long  diligence  and  an  exquisite  sense  of 
etiquette  to  master,  we  find  careful  provision  for  the 
reality  of  government  in  such  sentences  as  this :  "  Once 
in  the  year  my  Finance  Ministers  shall  read  over  to  me 
the  account  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  State, 
and  on  this  occasion  must  wear  their  robes  of  honour." 

On  four  days  in  the  week,  when  His  Imperial  Majesty 
sat  on  his  throne  behind  the  curtain,  that  the  eyes  of 
inferior  servants  might  not  look  upon  him,  the  Marshal 
of  the  Kingdom  and  the  chief  Chamberlain  were  to 
approach  the  Lords  of  the  Audience,  as  they  were  seated, 
outside  the  curtain,  and,  through  them,  take  His  Majesty's 
commands,  for  delivery  to  their  subalterns  in  office,  ^d 
provision  is  made  to  impress  on  all  who  are  permitted  to 
enter  the  audience-chamber,  or  the  imperial  closet,  a  feel- 
ing of  reverence  for  the  unseen  presence,  by  stationing 
there  a  long  array  of  pages,  and  officers  of  diverse  quali- 
ties, decked  in  magnificent  apparel.  The  Sera%  or  palace, 
is  filled  with  a  glittering  and  expensive  household ;  and 
the  luxurious  garden  is  placed  imder  the  government  of  a 
special  officer. 

The  festival  of  Bairam,  which  follows  the  fast  of 
Bamadcm,  was  to  be  observed  with  the  greatest  pomp : 

"  It  is  my  imperial  pleasure,  that  on  the  two  feasts  of 
the  Bairam,  in  the  open  space  before  the  divan,  (in  the 
second  court  of  the  palace,)  a  throne  shall  be  erected,  and 
the  solemnity  of  kissing  hands  be  held.  My  Viziers, 
Kadiaskers,  and  Defterds^s  shall  stand  behind  me.  My 
Teacher  (Chodsha)  stands  before  these,  and  the  Begler- 
begs,  my  servants.     The  Heralds  kiss  my  hand,*  as  well 

*  Von  Hammer  uses  the  word  Handkusse,  which  I  translate  as  I 
find  it  But  the  foot  is  kissed,  not  the  band.  A  Frenchman,  who 
witnessed  the  ceremonies  of  the  Bairam  of  1863,  says  : — 

^  They  are  only  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Mussulman  empire 
who  have  the  right  to  kUs  the  feet  of  the  glorious  Sultan.  This 
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as  the  Governors  of  provinces,  {Sandjahhegs^  and  the 
Guards  of  honour."  Certain  functionaries  of  lower  grade 
are  excluded  from  this  privilege;  and  then  our  Sultan 
proceeds: — 

"Judges  who  have  an  income  of  more  than  sixty 
aspers,  and  all  the  Rectors  of  colleges,  {Muderris^  even 
the  lowest  of  them,  with  a  salary  of  twenty  aspers."  The 
scribes  of  the  Reis  Effendi,  or  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  others  of  the  same  class,  are  not  admitted ;  but  "  the 
chief  of  the  offices  of  public  accounts,  the  secretaries  of 
the  Janizaries  and  Sipahis,  or  troopers,  and  the  Greneral 
Controller,  or  keeper  of  the  books,  kiss  my  hand  [or  foot]. 
They  must  all  appear  in  long-sleeved  kafbans,  b^use 
they  have  the  rank  of  chiefs  of  offices." 

Here  is  a  grand  levee,  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  on  a  religious  festival,  at  an  established  seat  of 
government ;  and  the  part  assigned  by  this  new  Canon  to 
the  Sovereign  is  far  more  conspicuous  and  far  better  defined 
than  is  apparent  at  any  preceding  period  of  Turkish 
history.  The  object  of  Mohammed  thus  appears  to  have 
been  to  consolidate  his  own  power,  and  to  maintain  the 
state  by  a  regular  administration,  with  special  regard, 
after  the  example  of  those  whom  he  had  conquered,  to  the 
Ministers  of  religion.  For  in  the  ceremony  of  kissing 
feet,  these  were  represented  by  the  heads  of  colleges. 

Like  other  Sovereigns,  he  chose  to  be  accompanied  by 
his  court  wherever  he  travelled,  and  to  be  surrounded  by 
them  even  on  the  field  of  war ;  and  to  naaintain  his  new 
imperial  state,  he  excluded  from  his  table  all  persons  not 
of  imperial  blood.  But  his  "canon  for  insuring  the 
power  of  the  sovereignty"  is  an  example  of  cold-blooded 
barbarism  also  in  advance  upon  his  predecessors,  and  dis- 
closes an  element  of  ruin  in  the  Ottoman  dynasty  which 
no  skill  nor  courage  could  possibly  neutralise,  and  an  occa- 
sion of  displeasure  to  the  King  of  Kings  which  could  not 
but  bring  down  eventual  retribution.     It  reads  thus : — 

surpassing  honour  is  reserved  for  the  Vizier,  the  Ministers,  and  a  few 

privileged  Pashas The  Vizier, hending  over  the  feet  of  his 

master,  kissed  his  boot  as  reverentially  as  a  fervent  Catholic  could  kiss 
the  toe  of  the  Pope."  (♦*  Constantinople  of  To-Day,"  by  Theophilc 
Gautier.) 
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"Most  of  the  Ulemas,  or  teachers  of  the  law,  have 
explained  it  to  be  allowable  that  whoever  of  my  illustrious 
children  and  grandchildren  comes  to  the  throne,  may,  for 
insuring  the  peace  of  the  world,  put  his  brothers  to  death. 
They  shall  act  accordingly,'^^  Bajazet  I.  began  his  reign 
by  murdering  his  brothers ;  Mohammed  II.  did  the  same. 
Here  the  majority  of  the  Ulemas,  it  is  said,  declare  that 
the  crime  is  lawfid,  and,  "for  the  peace  of  the  world,"  it 
is  incorporated  with  the  laws  of  Turkey. 

The  prescription  of  costumes  and  allotment  of  salaries 
constitute  the  remainder  of  this  Canon,  ot  fundamental 
code.  The  Christians  are  not  mentioned  in  it.  They 
are  the  mere  herd,  the  Bayahs,  whose  existence  the  con- 
queror does  not  condescend  to  notice,  who  are  necessarily 
excluded  from  his  divan,  and  from  his  army,  and  shut  out 
of  his  courtly  festivities  by  the  barrier  of  religion  ;  and  as 
for  the  investiture  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
with  the  insignia  of  his  office,  that  waa  a  mere  scheme  to 
withdraw  the  Christian  population  of  Turkey  from  foreign 
influence,  falling  under  the  direct  spiritud  government 
of  a  foreign  ftelate,  to  which  the  necessity  of  their 
position  might  otherwise  have  driven  them.  And  we 
cannot  but  perceive  that  there  were  apostate  Greeks 
around  him  who  assisted  in  transferring  the  notions  of 
an  organized  and  widely-ramified  scheme  of  government 
from  the  Byzantines  to  the  Ottomans,  and  in  clothing 
the  victorious  barbarians  in  robes  of  ceremony  like  those 
which  had  covered  the  infirmity  of  the  Emperors,  but 
might  now  be  worn  with  real  efiect  by  the  robust  and 
sanguinary  despot,  who  had  trampled  down  the  last 
remnant  of  the  empire  of  Constantino,  occupied  its  palaces, 
filched  its  intelligence,  and  sequestrated  its  temples. 

OEITSADE  AOAIK8T  TTTEKET  PEOPOSED. 

When  Constantinople  fell,  the  chief  remaining  outwork 
of  defence  against  the  irruption  of  Asiatic  barbarians  into 
Europe  was  annihilated.  The  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  newly-established  empire  were  lost' in 
consternation ;  and  so  far  as  any  concern  for  European  or 
Christian  interests  could  be  felt  in  the  seyeral  states,  a 
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plight  sensation  of  terror  was  experienced  even  in  the 
far  north  and  west.  Even  Russia  and  England  were  not 
untouched. 

Frederic  III.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  manifested  some 
concern.  When  the  tidings  reached  his  court,  Mneas 
Silvius,  Bishop  of  Sienna, — afterwards  Pope,  with  the 
name  of  Pius  II., — a  man  of  great  energy,  was  there  in 
the  capacity  of  Legate,  and  instantly  advised  him  to 
make  war  on  the  Sultan. 

But  this  ecclesiastic  did  not  wish  the  Emperor  to  take 
up  arms  as  a  principal,  but  only  in  subordination  to  the 
supreme  Pontiff  and  the  Sacred  Collie.  With  this  view 
he  wrote  to  the  Cardinal  of  St.  Peter,  Niccolo  di  Ousa,  in 
the  Tyrol,  urging  him  to  promote  the  proclamation  of  a 
crusade. 

He  would  have  had  the  court  of  Borne  to  call  up  all 
Christendom,  and  spare  neither  money  nor  men  in  so  dire 
an  emergency.  All  Kings  and  Princes,  he  thought,  should 
be  convened  in  one  grand  assemblage,  to  hear  what  cala- 
mities had  fallen  on  them,  to  be  told  of  the  dangers  that 
threatened,  to  deliberate  on  a  universal  peace  among 
themselves,  and  to  sound  the  apostolic  tnimpet  for  a 
grand  crusade  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Turks  and  the 
remission  of  sins.  No  stone  should  be  left  imtumed, 
no  moment  lost.  The  Emperor,  he  aflBrmed,  was  willing, 
and  his  nobles  ready ;  and  he  doubted  not  that  an  equal 
promptitude  would  be  displayed  in  other  courts.  The 
nobility  of  the  Germans,  the  magnanimity  of  the  French, 
the  prudence  of  the  Italians,  the  courage  of  the  Spaniards, 
the  daring  of  the  English,  as  he  thought,  would  all  be 
forthcoming  in  that  great  necessity.  Bohemians,  Hun- 
garians, and  Poles,  stirred  by  the  nearness  of  the  danger, 
would  hurry  to  defend  their  own  borders,  contribute  men, 
horses,  and  money,  and  prove  how  much  better  Christians 
are  than  Turks,  if  Christians  can  but  agree  to  lay  aside 
their  enmities,  and  act  together. 

-^neas  then  took  up  his  pen  and  wrote  a  letter,  under 
the  same  date,  addressed  to  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  painting 
the  same  prospect  of  success,  and  adding  some  special 
reasons  of  more  personal  application.  For  he  scrupled 
not  to  intimate  that  the  honour  of  that  pontificate  was 
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tarnished  by  the  loss  of  Constantinople;  all  historians 
would  relate  that  the  great  calamity  befell  Christendom 
when  Nicholas  V.  was  on  the  throne,  in  spite  of  all  his 
endeavours  to  prevent  it ;  but  now  it  behoved  him  to 
wipe  out  the  disgrace,  and  make  his  reign  illustrious  by  a 
grand  reconquest. 

In  a  private  letter  written  about  the  same  time, 
Frederic  expressed  himself  willing  to  execute  the  Pope's 
commands ;  but  also  hinted  that  other  Sovereigns  would 
not  probably  exhibit  the  like  alacrity. 

In  March,  the  year  following,  (1454,)  some  German 
Princes  met  at  Ilatisbon,  by  summons  of  the  Emperor,  to 
deliberate  on  the  proposed  crusade.  Frederic  himself 
was  not  there,  but  remained  in  Austria  to  take  care  of  his 
own  dominions  in  case  of  an  attack  from  the  Turks,  who 
again  made  incursions  into  Hungary,  and  sent  two  noble 
orators,  two  Barons,  and  two  Bishops  to  represent  him. 
There  also  was  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  Cardinal 
Niccolo  di  Cusa,  and  a  Bishop  direct  from  Rome, 
j^neas  Silvius  was  one  of  the  imperial  Bishops,  and  spoke 
well.  The  orations  of  the  laymen  in  general,  although 
obsequious  enough  in  form,  were  delivered  in  such  a 
spirit  as  to  show  the  Papal  representatives  that  very 
much  trust  was  not  to  be  put  in  their  promises.  How- 
ever, the  personages  present  determined  to  meet  again  at 
Frankfort  towards  the  end  of  Septeml)er.  ^Deas 
employed  the  interval  in  surveying  the  state  of  Europe, 
and  left  on  record  his  own  impressions. 

He  saw  that  there  could  be  little  hope  of  a  general 
reconciliation  of  European  Princes;  but  until  such  an 
event  took  place  there  could  be  no  expectation  that  a 
successful  war  would  be  waged  by  any  of  them  against 
the  Turk.  Neither  did  the  French  nor  German  Princes 
sufficiently  understand  how  deeply  they  were  concerned 
in  prosecuting  an  attack  upon  the  common  enemy.  What, 
if  all  the  petty  Princes  of  Italy,  excepting  the  Genoese 
and  Venetians,  came  to  a  congress  ?  and  what,  if  all 
the  Kings  of  Europe,  by  themselves  or  their  ambassadors, 
were  present  ?  There  was  none  whom  they  would  acknow- 
ledge as  their  head.  "  Neither  to  their  High  Priest — 
the  Pope — nor  to  the  Emperor  would  they  give  their 
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due.  There  was  no  more  obedience,  no  more  honour ;  for 
Pope  and  Emperor  were  now  but  empty  names,  divested 
of  their  ancient  power.  Who,  then,  could  persuade  so 
many  chieftains  to  agree  in  arming  themselves  for  war  ? 
Or  if  they  did  agree  to  arm,  to  whom  should  the  com- 
mand be  given  when  they  came  to  fight  ?  What  order 
in  so  mixed  an  army  ?  What  military  discipline  ?  Who 
could  provision  so  vast  a  host  ?  Who  could  imder- 
stand  so  many  languages  ?  Who  could  harmonise  such 
diverse  customs  ?  Who  could  make  the  English  and  the 
French  agree  ? — the  Genoese  and  the  men  of  Aragon  ? — 
the  Germans,  Hungarians,  and  Bohemians  ?  No  one 
could  achieve  these  wonders.  And,  after  all,  if  a  small 
army  were  taken  to  fight  the  Turks,  it  would  be  beaten  ; 
if  a  large  one,  it  would  be  unwieldy,  and  ruined  by  its 
own  confusion." 

Thus  reasoned  the  very  man  who  figured  most  con- 
spicuously in  preaching  a  crusade ;  and  as  he  represented 
the  mind  of  Kome,  we  perceive  at  once  that  the  object  of 
the  Church  was  not  so  much  to  unite  Christendom  in  an 
effort  to  drive  Mohammec'anism  out  of  Europe,  at  any 
cost,  as  to  secure  for  itself  the  management  of  a  crusade. 
But  the  whole  case  may  be  summed  up  in  few  words. 
The  states  of  Europe,  both  great  and  small,  were 
incapable  of  combined  action  against  their  enemy.  They 
had  not  yet  begun  to  treat  with  each  other  for  the  main- 
tenance of  common  interests.  The  European  family  was 
not  yet  formed,  nor  anything  like  it.  Jealousies  were 
stronger  than  policy ;  bigotry  and  superstition  ineffectu- 
ally strove  to  perform  the  functions  of  religion.  A 
European  war,  therefore,  against  the  invader  of  Europe, 
was  impracticable.  The  Church  wanted  a  crusade ;  but 
the  age  of  crusades  was  past.  It  was  too  late  for  the 
Church  to  support  her  enterprises  of  conquest  by  means 
of  popular  attachment,  and  too  soon  for  European  states 
to  undertake  their  own  defence.  This  they  could  not  do 
until  the  awakening  of  a  new  principle  in  the  hearts  of 
men. 

In  pursuance,  however,  of  the  resolution  framed   at 
Ratisbon,  the  representatives  of  Austria,  and  Germany, 
Hungary,   Biu-gundy,  and  Italy,  met  at  Frankfort  on 
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September  29tli,  1454.  The  Hungarians  came  to  solicit 
help,  the  Burgundians  to  offer  it.  ^neas  Silvius 
appeared  again  as  representative  of  the  Emperor,  and 
made  a  clever  speech  of  two  hours'  length,  at  the  close  of 
which  the  company  manifested  warlike  intentions.  This 
congress  renewed  the  decree  of  Ratisbon  for  an  expedition 
to  the  East,  and  promised  the  Hungarians  an  auxiliary 
force  of  ten  thousand  horse  and  thirty  thousand  foot. 

Giovanni  Capistrano,  a  Franciscan  Friar,  a  famous 
converter  of  heretics,  and  extremely  zealous  antagonist  of 
the  Hussites,  was  present  in  the  congress ;  but  his  voca- 
tion was  to  address  the  common  people  who  had  not  yet 
received  any  very  diligent  instruction  concerning  a 
crusade.  Capistrano  augmented  his  popularity  as  a 
preacher  by  gainiog  the  reputation  of  a  prophet ;  and,  so 
far  as  he  could  make  his  voice  heard,  he  stirred  up  the 
pubUc  zeal  against  the  Turk.  But  people  recollected 
that  the  Turk  had  been  actually  acknowledged  as  their 
Sovereign  by  all  the  vanquished  states,  and  was  at  that 
moment  in  treaty  of  peace  with  others ;  and  it  was  felt 
that  the  extinction  of  this  wide-spread  military  empire 
was  beyond  all  reasonable  expectation. 

The  congress,  notwithstanding,  agreed  to  send  the 
Electors  and  some  other  German  Princes,  to  the 
Emperor,  in  order  to  prepare  the  expedition.  They 
went  accordingly.  Several  others  joined  them.  Capis- 
trano was  not  wanting,  and  his  orations  enlivened  the 
concourse  of  strangers  whom  the  occasion  drew  together. 
Preliminaries  were  in  progress ;  and  if  Mohammed  could 
have  heard  the  threats,  he  might  have  thought  himself 
in  danger. 

Before  anything  was  done,  intelligence  came  from 
Eome  that  Nicholas  Y.  had  died,  and  instantly  the  holy 
war  came  to  nothing,  ^neas,  however,  still  cherished 
hope.* 

SLEaE   OF   BELaBABE. 

Callistus  III.  succeeded  to  the  Papacy,  and  promised 
well  to  raise  Christendom  for  a  crusade.      Every  day, 

*  Spondani  Annales  Ecdesiastidy  ▲.o.  1453,  1454, 1455. 
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between  nones  and  vespers,*  bells  were  rung  in  all 
cfaurcbes,  and  tbe  Lord's  prayer  and  angelical  salutation 
tbree  times  recited  for  victory  over  tbe  Turks,  witb  an 
indulgence  of  tbree  years  and  tbrice  forty  days  by  way  of 
compensation  for  tbe  exercise.  Every  first  Sunday  of  tbe 
montb  a  procession,  a  solemn  mass,  and  a  sermon  on  tbe 
subject,  at  least  sbarpened  tbe  popular  abborrence  of  tbe 
Turks,  and  added  otber  tbree  years  and  tbree  quarantains 
to  tbe  vain  tally  of  exemptions  from  purgatorial  pain. 
And  tbe  appearance  of  a  "  red  bairy  comet "  admonisbed 
Pope  Callisbus  to  ordain  some  days  of  special  masses 
against  tbe  Turks. 

Mobammed,  on  bis  part,  made  more  substantial  pre- 
parations to  extend  bis  power.  By  tbe  montb  of  June, 
1456,  be  bad  besieged  Belgrade ;  and,  as  tbat  city  was  at 
tbe  confluence  of  tbe  Danube  and  tbe  Save,  be  sur- 
rounded it  botb  by  land  and  water.  But  Huniades  and 
his  Hungarians  were  quite  ready  to  receive  tbem.  Tbe 
Cardinal  Carvajal,  Apostolic  Legate  in  Germany,  did  his 
best  by  offering  forgiveness  of  sins  to  all  tbat  would 
fight.  Capistrano,  almost  as  good  a  soldier  as  Friar,  was 
in  tbe  city,  and  bravely  shared  tbe  hardships  and  perils 
of  the  siege,  always  carrying  a  crucifix  erect,  and  exhort- 
ing the  people  to  do  their  duty.  Himiades  fiilfilled  his 
duty  as  General :  using  every  precaution,  he  began  by 
sparing  bis  own  men,  and  leaving  the  Turk  to  exhaust 
his  forces.  During  forty  days  Mohammed  battered  the 
walls  which  had  resisted  bis  father  through  a  much 
longer  siege;  and  with  his  more  effective  artillery  he 
actually  made  a  considerable  breach.  Huniades,  how- 
ever, took  no  pains  to  repair  tbe  breach,  nor  even  to  repel 
tbe  besiegers,  but  called  down  the  defenders  from  the 
walls,  concealed  bis  army  in  the  houses,  and  bade  them 
wait  in  silence  for  a  signal.  Mobammed,  thinking  that 
Belgrade  was  abandoned  by  its  defenders,  as  doomed  to 
perish,  marched  into  the  city,  and  let  his  men  loose  for 
rapine,  when  the  Hungarians  burst  from  tbe  ambuscade, 
made  a  simultaneous  attack  on  tbe  enemy,  and  forced 
Mobammed  himself  to  flee  for  life,  wounded  and  panic- 
struck.  The  Turks  set  fire  to  their  engines  and  fled, 
*  At  mid-day. 
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pursued  by  Huniades  and  his  exulting  troops.  A  great 
number  of  them  fell,  including  the  Begler-beg,  or  Governor 
of  Roumelia. 

This  was  the  last  attempt  that  the  Sultan  made  to  con- 
quer Hungary,  and  none  of  his  successors  could  achieve  a 
conquest  of  that  country.  It  is  related  that  he  never 
mentioned  Belgrade,  or  heard  the  name,  without  stroking 
his  white  beard^  shaking  his  head  sorrowi^y,  and  cursing 
the  day. 

Huniades  received  a  woimd  in  the  close  fight  within 
the  city,  of  which  he  died  about  a  month  afterwards, 
-^neas  observes,  that,  in  their  letters  describing  the 
victory  of  Belgrade,  both  Huniades  and  Capistrano  main- 
tain an  utter  silence  in  regard  to  each  other,  attributes 
the  silence  to  jealousy  of  each  other's  glory,  and  labours 
to  extenuate  the  weakness.  Gibbon  indulges  in  a  sar- 
casm at  the  expense  of  "the  soldier  and  the  saint.'*  But 
I  cannot  forget  the  self-renunciation  which  distinguished 
the  Hungarian  patriot  through  all  his  career,  and  was 
displayed  in  his  magnanimous  relinquishing  of  power  to 
LadJslaus  the  Pole,  and  his  prudent  carefuhiess  to  guard 
against  the  jealousy  of  others,  whose  credit  he  exalted  to 
the  depression  of  his  own,  in  order  that  he  might  prose- 
cute, without  the  interruption  of  personal  or  party 
quarrels,  the  grand  object  of  his  life,  which  was  the 
deliverance  of  Hungary.  He  appealed  to  the  patriotism 
of  his  countrymen,  and  Capistrano  to  their  superstition 
and  bigotry.  His  weapon  was  the  sword,  while  the 
Franciscan  trusted  in  the  charm  or  virtue  of  a  crucifix. 
And  although  he  seems  to  have  compHed  with  accus- 
tomed ceremonies,  urged  as  he  was  by  Capistrano  himself, 
who  assumed  the  special  charge  of  the  dying  soldier  on 
behalf  of  the  Church,  he  dwelt  on  the  fundamental  truths 
of  Christianity  in  a  manner  most  unusual  in  those  times 
with  all  but  a  few  whom  history  scarcely  notices  except 
to  brand  for  heresy. 

Bonfinius*   relates,  that,   when  the  physicians   had 

tried  all  remedies  in  vain,  they  advised  change  of  air ;  and 

that  his  friends  took  him  to  Semlin,  attended  by  his  two 

sons,  Ladislaus  and  Matthias,  the  latter  of  whom  was 

*  Decad.  iiL,  lib.  viii. 
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afterwards  elected  King  of  Hungary.  Capistrano  was 
there,  and,  like  a  persevering  Priest,  never  left  him,  but 
administered  much  exhortation  to  make  his  will,  be  mind- 
ful of  the  Church  in  the  final  disposal  of  his  affairs,  and 
take  care  of  his  soul. 

"  With  all  this  that  brave  man  (vir  ille  fortissimus) 
professed  himself  well-pleased,  and  conunended  the  pious 
counsels  of  the  father,  but  answered  that  he  had  settled 
all  these  matters  long  before.  He  should  have  thought 
the  person  foolish  and  imprudent  who  would  put  off  the 
performance  of  those  duties  to  the  close  of  life,  when, 
through  fear  of  death,  no  one  can  be  quite  master  of  him- 
self. *  And  I  pray  you,  Capistrano,'  said  he,  *  not  to 
think  me  so  careless  and  imprudent  as  to  have  left 
imdone  what  you  are  so  good  as  to  recommend  me  to 
perform,  until  the  agony  of  death,  and  the  very  moment 
of  my  departure  from  this  world.  I  have  done  all  this 
long  ago.  For  a  long  time  past  I  have  been  prepared  to 
go.  My  will  has  long  been  made ;  and,  unless  I  deceive 
myself,  what  should  be  given  to  my  friends  and  to  my 
children,  and  what  should  be  offered  to  my  God,  has  been 
very  well  arranged,  according  to  the  amount  of  property 
at  my  disposal. 

"  *  But  I  do  not  think  that  the  care  and  salvation 
of  my  soul  should  be  delegated  to  my  children.* 
According  to  my  ability,  I  have  already  built  some 
churches.  I  have  distributed  to  the  poor  what  religion 
and  humanity  appeared  to  demand.  And  as  for  the 
journey  on  which  I  am  now  to  enter,  there  is  a  viaticum 
already  provided  for  me, — a  firm  and  constant  faith,  and 
a  very  lively  hope.  And  after  so  many  wounds  received 
and  labours  undergone  for  the  orthodox  faith,  [in  war 
with  the  Mohammedans,]  it  is  especially  the  Divine 
goodness  I  have  so  often  experienced  that  commands 
me  now  to  hope.  I  doubt  not  that  Corvinus,  [as 
this  historian  calls  him,]  after  having  been  exposed 
to  so  many  snares  in  this  miserable,  mortal  life,  and 
tossed  by  so  many  storms,  will  find  happiness  and  rest  at 
last. 

"  *  One  thought  only  troubles  me,  and  that  causes  me 
*  For  them  to  have  masses  said  for  his  soul  after  death. 
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great  distress,  that  for  want  of  time  it  has  not  yet  hcen 
possible  for  me  to  render  a  fit  return  to  God  for  His 
goodness  towards  me.  But  in  this  the  abundant 
clemency  and  pity  of  Jesus  Christ  my  Saviour  hel[)s  me ; 
for  He,  without  any  anxiety  of  mine,  will  suffer  Ilimself 
to  be  satisfied  on  my  account.  All  my  life  I  have  fought 
imder  His  guidance  and  protection ;  and  even  if  I  had 
received  no  wages,  He  has  rendered  me  far  more  in  thi8 
life  than  my  merits  could  deserve.  He  will  not  spurn 
the  faith  of  his  own  faithful  veteran.'  " 

Then  Huniades  gave  some  excellent  advice  to  his  two 
sons,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  lost  u[X)n  them  ; 
and,  this  done,  he  desired  to  be  carried  to  a  neighlx)uring 
church,  where  he  received  the  host,  was  carried  home 
again,  and  died. 

I  shall  not  now  criticise  the  death-scene,  beyond  observ- 
ing, that,  although  the  last  sayings  of  this  great  man  are  not 
precisely  what  they  would  have  been  if  he  had  been  more 
perfectly  instructed  in  the  doctrine  of  Christianity ;  and 
although  his  being  carried  to  the  church  for  his  last  com- 
mimion,  while  almost  in  the  article  of  death,  is  repugnant 
to  our  feelings  of  propriety ;  the  whole  account  is  too 
remarkable  to  be  passed  over.  He  rejected  the  folly  of 
bequeathing  the  care  of  his  soul  to  his  children ;  and 
while  he  seemed  to  imagine  that,  with  more  time,  he 
might  possibly  have  rendered  a  just  return  to  God  for 
His  goodness,  he  confesses  that,  after  all  his  toils  and 
perils  "  for  the  orthodox  faith,"  he  is  conscious  to  have 
made  no  adequate  return,  and  casts  himself  on  the 
clemency  and  pity  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Saviour.  All  this 
is  worthy  of  note  in  the  fifteenth  century :  it  is  just  a 
ray  of  light  struggling  with  departing  darkness  in  the 
dawn  of  the  Reformation. 

Capistrano  died  soon  after  Huniades,  being  more  than 
seventy  years  of  age.  They  say  that  he  was  not  only  a 
prophet,  but  a  worker  of  miracles ;  but  we  may  leave 
those  tales  with  writers  who  take  pleasure  in  reciting 
them,  albeit  they  can  have  but  slight  persuasion  of  their 
credibility.* 

Mohammed,    attributing    his    discomfiture    to    fate, 
*  Spondanufl,  a.d.  1455,  1456. 
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reinimed  to  Adrianople,  and  endeavoured  to  divert  the 
thoughts  of  his  people  by  public  spectacles,  a  usual 
expedient  of  tyrants.  The  chief  men  of  his  court  were 
sent  to  invite  the  tributary  Kings  and  Princes  to  a 
"  wedding,"  or  circumcision-feast,  which  he  would  make  in 
that  city  for  two  of  his  children,  Bajazet,  afterwards  the 
second  Sultan  of  that  name,  and  Mustapha.*  Tributary 
Princes,  Governors  of  provinces  and  cities,  military 
chieftains,  and  ftmctionaries  of  every  degree,  flocked  to 
do  honour  to  the  Sultan  and  to  his  children.  An 
impressive  display  of  martial  strength  surrounded  the 
throne  and  encompassed  the  palace  of  Amurath,  whose 
mightier  son  laboured  to  forget  one  defeat  amidst  the 
trophies  of  many  victories.  Satraps  and  soldiers  vied 
with  each  other  in  the  splendour  of  their  gifts,  which 
went  to  replenish  the  treasury,  and  provide  for  a  new 
campaign ;  for  when  the  Sultans  could  not  spoil  their 
enemies,  they  were  driven  to  extort  contributions  from 
their  subjects.  And  while  the  high  officers  of  state,  and 
the  myrmidons  aspiring  after  power,  were  absorbed  in 
toilsome  ceremonies,  and  lost  in  the  cares  of  ambition, 
rope-dancers  and  jugglers  entertained  the  midtitude,  and 
wandering  clerics  treasured  up  their  exploits  to  be  writ- 
ten and  collected  for  our  Byzantine  folios.  For  in  those 
times  of  childhood  the  chroniclers  never  failed  to  record 
those  ludibrious  exhibitions  which  grave  men  like  our- 
selves would  not  be  thought  to  condescend  to  look  upon. 

MOEE   CONQrESTS. 

Having  ascertained  that  Servia  stood  firm  in  alle- 
giance, and  that  no  further  trouble  was  to  be  feared  from 
Hungary,  Mohammed  prepared  to  visit  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. 

Two  brothers  of  the  last  Emperor,  the  Despots  Deme- 
trius and  Thomas,  retained  a  shadow  of  authority  over  the 
peninsula  ;  but  how  insignificant  those  Despots  were 
may  be  inferred  from  the  poverty  of  their  country,  which 
was  so  complete  that  the  Turkish  agents  had  just  returned 

*  Hist  Musulm.  Turc,  lib.  xv.  Chalcocond.  de  Reb.  Tuic,  lib. 
viii. 
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empty  from  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  raise  tribute. 
And  these  two  brothers,  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
support  each  other  in  holding  fast  on  that  remnant  of 
ancient  Greece,  were  in  a  state  of  perpetual  enmity. 
The  Albanians,  too,  a  nomadic  people,  counting  on  the 
weakness  of  the  Greeks,  threatened  to  invade  the  country, 
and  thus  vainly  disputed  the  conquest  with  the  Sultan. 

To  make  an  end  of  the  matter,  Mohammed  drew  the 
main  body  of  his  army  from  Asia  and  the  East,  from 
Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  together  with  the  Janizaries, 
and  marched  through  the  Hexamilium  without  finding 
any  obstacle.  Corinth  and  Athens,  imprepared  to  stand 
siege,  soon  fell  before  his  artillery  and  famine.  The 
conquest  of  the  Morea,  however,  was  delayed  by  the 
policy  of  Mohammed,  who  intermingled  treaties  and 
incursions,  watching  opportunities,  \mtil  Demetrius  became 
his  captive,  and  a  daughter  of  Demetrius  his  wife  ;  while 
Thomas  fled  to  Rome,  and  foimd  shelter  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Pius  II.  To  this  Pope  the  fugitive  Despot 
presented  the  head  of  St.  Andrew,  and  received  in  exchange 
for  so  precious  a  relic  the  use  of  a  monastery  for  the 
abode  of  himself  and  family,  with  an  allowance  barely 
sufficient  to  keep  them  alive  therein.  Families  were 
transported  by  thousands  to  replenish  the  population  of 
Constantinople  and  the  neighbouring  towns ;  and  boys 
were  sent,  also  by  thousands,  to  recruit  the  corps  of 
Janizaries,  and  give  their  manhood  to  the  service  of 
Islam.* 

Sinope  and  Trebizond  were  surrendered  by  their  respect- 
ive rulers  in  the  year  1461,  the  little  "empire*'  of 
Trebizond  extinguished,  and  its  representative,  David 
Comnenus,  a  Prince  of  Greek  descent,  but  related  by 
marriage  to  the  Persian  Shah,  transferred  to  Roumelia, 
where  they  soon  perished,  victims  to  the  suspicions  of 
their  conqueror. 

Again  the  Turkish  cavalry  scoured  the  province  of 
Transylvania.  But  the  chief  operation  of  the  year  1462 
was  the  conquest  of  Wallachia.  The  Vaivode,  it  is  related, 
had  been  contriving  a  hostile  expedition  against  Moham- 
med, in  spite  of  a  treaty  between  them ;  and  when 
*  Chalcocondyles,  lib.  ix.  Phranza,  lib.  iii. 
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ambassadors  presented  themselves  to  demand  an  accomit 
of  his  conduct,  he  caused  them  to  be  impaled,  after 
chopping  off  their  hands  and  feet.  Other  ambassadors 
had  been  previously  treated  with  indignity ;  and  the 
Sultan,  justly  provoked,  resolved  to  take  possession  of 
Wallachia. 

If  the  statements  of  Chalcocondyles  and  Bonfinius  are 
not  extremely  exaggerated,  this  Dracola,  or  Ladislaus, 
was  not  a  degree  inferior  to  Nero  in  cruelty ;  and  perhaps 
this  made  him  formidable  to  the  Turk,  who  coimted 
cruelty  among  the  princely  virtues,  and  chose  to  be  con- 
tent with  driving  him  from  the  country,  and  including 
it  within  the  circle  of  the  Ottoman  dominions,  without 
committing  any  sanguinary  reprisal.* 

Under  the  pretence  of  putting  down  piracy,  immedi- 
at-ely  on  his  return  from  Wallachia,  Mohammed  set  sail 
from  Grallipoli  with  the  best  of  his  fleet,  which  by  this 
time  was  numerous  and  well-managed,  attacked  Mitylene, 
the  capital  of  Lesbos,  took  the  city,  laid  the  island  imder 
tribute,  and  carried  the  chief  persons  to  Constantinople 
as  hostages.  As  for  the  pirates,  he  put  three  hundred  of 
them  to  death,  by  cutting  open  their  bodies,  passing  the 
sword  through  in  the  direction  of  the  diaphragm.  This 
they  say  was  his  favourite  way  of  execution.t 

Bosnia  next  fell.  Its  Sovereign,  King  Stephen,  was 
in  correspondence  with  the  Pope,  from  whom  he  desired 
succour ;  but  while  they  were  negotiating  concerning  the 
establishment  of  Latin  bishoprics,  which  the  Roman  See 
desired,  the  Sultan  came  with  a  force  that  could  not 
be  resisted,  and  on  taking  Yaicza,  the  capital,  flayed 
Stephen  alive.  Only  Yaicza  was  retaken,  and  successfully 
held  out  against  him,  that  place  being  aided  by  the 
Hungarians;  but  hearing  that  a  greater  force  of  that 
brave  people  was  approaching,  Mohammed  rendered  them 
no  small  honour  by  making  a  precipitate  retreat  imder 
cover  of  a  dark  night,  after  throwing  his  engines  of  siege 
and  his  guns  into  the  river.  In  haste  he  marched  home- 
ward, leaving  Yaicza  to  rejoice,  for  a  short  time,  in 
having  defied  the  General  at  whose  summons  it   was 

-  *  Spondanus,  A.D.  1462. 
f  Spondanus.    Von  Hammer,  Staatsyerwaltung,  Seewesen. 
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now  become  usual  to  throw  open  the  gates  of  far  stronger 
cities.* 

POPE  pnrs  jj. 

Enea  Silvio  Bartolomeo  Piccolomini,  commonly  called 
^neas  Silvius,  and  whom  we  have  already  seen  earnestly 
advocating  a  crusade,  was  elected  Pope  on  August  19th, 
1458,  and  saluted  Pius  II.  He  was  fifty-three  years  of 
age,  but  worn  with  hard  service,  and  rather  lame  with 
gout.  The  object  which  had  long  engaged  his  advocacy, 
now  claimed  it  again  with  renewed  urgency;  and  no 
sooner  did  he  proceed  to  business  after  his  coronation, 
than  he  began  to  publish  exhortations  to  all  Christendom 
to  arise  to  the  conquest  of  the  Turk.  This,  he  very 
wisely  said,  was  not  the  work  of  one  or  two  kingdoms, 
but  of  the  whole  Christian  republic;  and  as  he  should 
need  the  help  of  all  for  the  execution  of  so  great  an 
imdertaking,  he  desired  the  advice  of  all.  To  this  end  he 
consulted  his  Cardinals  and  the  orators  of  Princes  then  at 
Rome,  and  with  their  concurrence  convened  a  congress 
of  Princes  and  States  at  Mantua,  to  assemble  on  June 
1st,  1459. 

The  decree  was  admirably  written;  and  even  the 
expressions  of  indignation  it  contains,  although  strong, 
are  so  moderated,  and  so  fully  justified  by  facts,  as  to  call 
for  slight  disapprobation.  The  following  description  f  is 
too  good  to  be  passed  over ; — 

"  — Then  by  degrees  all  Asia  was  lost,  and  the  popula- 
tions of  Libya  melted  away.  Most  lovely  Churches,"  (of 
Africa,)  "  which  invoked  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  sang 
his  praises  day  and  night,  now  implore  that  horrid  and 
abominable  name — Mohammed ;  and,  having  forsaken  the 
worship  of  the  true  God,  have  been  initiated  with  nefarious 
rites,  and  use  obscene  ceremonies.  . 

"  The  Strait  of  Cadiz  has  been  passed,  and  the  poison 
of  Mohammed  penetrates  even  into  Spain.  We  have 
lost  great  part  of  Betica,"  (the  south  of  Spain,)  "where 

*  Spondanus,  A.D.  1463. 

f  Leodrisii   Cribelli    de    Expedltione  in  Turcu,    lib.   IL,  apud 
Muratori.  Rer.  Italic.  Scriptores,  torn,  xxiii. 
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the  Saracens  have  set  up  a  kingdom  which  they  call 
Granada,  specially  hostile  to  the  Christian  name.  In  the 
other  direction,  where  Europe  extends  eastward,  the 
Christian  religion  has  been  swept  away  from  all  the 
shores.  The  barbarian  Turks,  a  people  hated  by  God 
and  man,  issuing  from  the  east  of  Scythia,  had  occupied 
Cappadocia,  Pontus,  Bithynia,  Troas,  Pisidia,  Cilicia,  and 
all  Asia  Minor.  Not  yet  content,  counting  on  the 
weakness  and  dissensions  of  the  Greeks,  they  have  passed 
the  Hellespont,  and  got  possession  of  nearly  all  the  Grecian 
cities  of  Attica,  Boeotia,  Phocis,  Achaia,  Macedonia,  and 
Thrace. 

"Still  the  royal  city  of  Constantinople  did  remain, 
pillar  and  head  of  all  the  East,  seat  of  Patriarch  and 
Emperor,  the  sole  dwelling-place  of  Grecian  wisdom, 
where  there  stood  so  many  most  magnificent  temples, 
so  many  sacred  places,  so  many  princely  palaces  and 
mansions  of  wealthy  citizens,  so  many  public  and  private 
works,  constructed  at  great  cost  and  with  singular  indus- 
try ;  insomuch  that  strangers  coming  thither  have  admired 
the  splendour  of  the  city,  and  declared  it  to  be  a  dwelling 
rather  fit  for  angels  than  for  men.  This  too,  in  our  own 
day,  while  the  Latins,  divided  among  themselves,  forsook 
the  Greeks,  has  that  cruel  nation  of  Turks  invaded, 
spoiled,  and  triumphed  over  the  city  that  once  gave  laws 
to  all  the  East.  The  Peloponnesus,  too,  has  next  fallen 
before  their  arms ;  and,  the  Christian  people  being  enslaved, 
Acamania  and  Epirus  are  now  laid  waste.  Servia  is 
almost  all  in  the  power  of  the  enemy.  The  Bosnians, 
lUyrians,  Dardanians,  and  PcBonians,  all  pay  tribute  to 
the  Turks. 

"  Nor  is  their  savage  appetite  yet  satiated.  The  lord 
of  that  unrighteous  people,  who  is  rather  to  be  called  a 
dark  brute  than  a  King — a  venomous  dragon  rather  than 
•an  Emperor, — ^he,  athirst  for  human  blood,  brings  down 
huge  forces  upon  Hungary.  Here  he  harasses  the 
Epirotes,  and  here  the  Albanians;  and,  swelling  in  his 
own  pride,  boasts  that  he  will  abolish  the  most  holy 
Gospel  and  all  the  law  of  Christ,  and  threatens  Chris- 
tians everywhere  with  chains,  stripes,  death,  and  horrid 
torments.  The  enemy  of  mankind  sleeps  not,  but  goes 
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about  seeking  whom  he  may  devour.  Here  the  Turks 
press — there  the  Saracens  insult. 

"Christian  Princes,  with  whom  Turks  never  can  be 
equal,  being  at  enmity  among  themselves,  strive  to  avenge 
their  own  injuries  rather  than  the  dishonour  cast  on 
Christ,  and  prefer  private  interest  to  public.  Some,  melt- 
ing in  idleness,  abandon  themselves  to  luxury.  Some, 
greedy  of  their  heaps  of  wealth,  neither  do  their  duty  to 
Priests  nor  people.  Divine  worship  is  everywhere 
neglected.  Neither  do  the  great  walk  in  paths  of 
justice,  nor  do  the  small  bend  their  neck  imder  authority. 
AU  things  are  whelmed  in  trouble  and  concision.  Divine 
pity  is  blasphemed  in  all  directions,  and  Qt)d  is  despised 
in  His  commandments.  There  is  no  fear,  no  reverence  of 
laws.  Therefore  God  is  angry  with  us,  and  permits  the 
Turkish  weapons  to  prevail  against  us,  and  makes  Chris- 
tians, who  used  to  be  masters  over  other  peoples,  pay  tar 
and  tribute  to  the  infidels." 

In  all  this  there  is  not  a  word  of  exaggeration ;  and 
if  the  Pope's  account  had  sunk  into  the  heart  of  Europe, 
had  become  the  language  of  universal  confession  and 
prayer,  and  had  been  followed  by  amendment,  the  annals 
of  the  last  four  centuries  might  have  been  brighter,  and 
the  present  state  of  the  world  fer  better  than  it  is.  But 
now  to  our  narrative. 

So  early  as  January  18th  Pius  left  Eome,  having 
appointed  the  Cardinal  Niccol6  di  Cusa  to  be  his  repre- 
sentative there,  with  the  Prince  of  Colonna  as  Governor  of 
the  city,  the  Cardinals  consenting ;  gave  authority  to  a  few 
Cardinals  and  Auditors  of  the  Itota  remaining  to  transact 
the  business  of  the  court  as  if  he  were  present ;  and  bound 
all  the  Cardinals,  in  case  of  his  death,  to  proceed  to  the 
election  of  a  new  Pope  in  Eome,  and  nowhere  else. 

After  spending  in  Siena,  and  some  other  places,  the  time 
which  it  might  be  decorous  for  a  Pope  to  occupy  while  on 
solemn  progress,  he  reached  Mantua  on  May  27th,  and 
made  a  magnificent  entry  into  the  city,  with  a  full  train 
of  Cardinals  and  Prelates.  On  the  day  appointed,  he 
descended  from  the  ducal  palace  to  the  church,  in  full  pomp, 
in  order  to  open  the  Congress,  and  give,  as  he  wished, 
an  effectual  impulse  to  all  the  western  world,  rising  in  arms 
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against  the  Mussulmans  of  eastern  Europe.  The  sermon 
of  ceremony  being  ended,  he  delivered  an  earnest  and 
not  ineloquent  oration,  but  brief,  and  consisting  chiefly  of 
complaint,  because  of  the  small  nimiber  of  persons  present, 
with  a  declaration  that,  although  he  must  return  to 
Bome  if  more  people  did  not  m£^e  their  appearance,  he 
would  never  cease  to  prosecute  this  cause. 

Indeed  it  was  a  sad  beginning.  Some  Greeks  were 
there,  imploring  help,  in  the  name  of  Thomas,  the  fugitive 
who  had  never  attempted  to  help  himself;  and  messengers 
fix)m  the  King  of  Bosnia  soUcited  succours  for  their 
master,  although  he  was  actually  boimd  by  treaty  to 
Mohammed.  From  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  Lesbos,  and 
firom  several  of  the  newly-conquered  continental  states, 
others  came  imploring  help  to  cast  off  the  obligations  of 
tribute,  or  to  repel  the  advancing  hosts  of  the  Sultan ; 
but  none  had  yet  come  with  any  offer  of  assistance.  And 
these  beggars,  forgetful  of  their  weakness,  their  cowardice, 
and  their  utter  dependence  upon  strangers,  were  far  more 
in  earnest  to  get  into  the  most  honourable  seats  in  the 
place  of  meeting,  and  shoulder  others  out  of  them,  than 
to  prosecute  the  object  of  their  mission. 

At  length  came  an  envoy  from  the  Duke  of  Burg^undy, 
who  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  be  there  himself ;  and 
Pius,  affinning  that  he  had  often  seen  the  Emperor  go 
out  to  meet  Dukes  and  Marquises,  declared  that  therefore 
two  Cardinals,  although  each  was  equal  to  one  King, 
would  not  be  degraded  by  going  to  receive  the  representa- 
tive of  a  Duke  regnant.  But  the  Burgundian  had  only 
sent  to  say  how  impracticable  he  thought  an  expedition 
against  the  Turks  would  be,  since  there  was  no  prospect 
of  raising  a  combined  army  from  France,  Crermany,  and 
England,  without  whose  concurrence  no  crusade  could  be 
attempted  with  the  least  hope  of  success.  Of  all  reign- 
ing Princes,  only  the  Duke  of  Milan  came  in  his  own 
person ;  and  with  some  appearance  of  cordiality  offered  to 
bear  part  in  the  projected  expedition.  Representatives 
from  some  of  the  little  Italian  republics  also  proffered 
their  trifling  contingents.  Then  came  a  few  more ;  and 
the  Congress  began  to  look  numerous,  when  some  unfor- 
timate  intrusion  into  seats  of  honour  threw  the  assem- 
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blage  into  uproar,  on  the  first  day  of  a  full  meeting  but, 
partly  by  ingenuity  and  partly  by  authority,  the  Pope 
managed  to  obtain  silence,  and  pronounced  a  discourse, 
three  hours  long,  pleading  for  unity  and  zeal  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  new-founded  empire,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  being  heard  with  profound  attention. 
Bessarion  followed  at  nearly  equ^d  length,  insisting 
strongly  on  the  danger  of  a  Turkish  invasion  that  threat- 
ened Italy;  and  their  orations  were  supported  by  very 
fair  professions  and  correspondent  promises. 

The  Hungarians,  indeed,  who  nad  less  to  ask  there 
than  any  others,  laid  an  accusation  against  the  Emperor 
of  having  encouraged  tiunults  in  Hungary  at  the  very 
time  when  they  were  struggling  in  war  with  the  enemy. 
But  the  Pope  endeavoured  to  convince  them,  that  they 
were  not  then  in  the  place  where  quarrels  were  likely  to  be 
settled,  and  they  were  induced  to  promise  that  they 
would  endeavour  to  agree  with  Frederic,  in  order  to  repel 
Mohammed. 

From  Charles  VII.  of  France,  there  came  at  length  a 
splendid  embassy;  but  it  was  made  up  of  ecclesiastics, 
with  vassals  of  the  French  crown,  who  could  not  proceed 
to  treat  concerning  the  crusade,  until  they  had  settled 
some  disagreements  of  their  own,  concerning  which  they 
wanted  to  appeal  to  the  supreme  Pontiff. 

Before  leaving  Rome,  Pius  had  sent  one  Francesco, 
Bishop  of  Temi,  into  England,  to  exhort  King  Henry  VI. 
to  send  help  against  the  Turks,  and  to  endeavour  to  put 
an  end  to  the  civil  war  then  raging  between  the  King  and 
the  Duke  of  York.  His  Majesty  had  named  an  honour- 
able embassy  to  meet  the  Pope  at  Mantua ;  but,  being 
himself  no  better  than  a  prisoner  at  the  time,  he  could 
only  send  two  humble  Presbyters,  bearing  a  letter  signed 
by  his  own  hand,  "  Senricics  Teste  meipso.**  The  Pres- 
byters came  into  the  Congress,  and  presented  the  letter  to 
the  Pope,  who,  neither  imderstanding  the  circumstances 
of  the  King  which  demanded  pity,  nor  knowing  that  the 
signature  was  made  in  the  manner  accustomed  by  the  Kings 
of  England,  fancied  that  both  the  envoy  and  the  signature 
were  meant  to  be  expressive  of  disrespect,  and  would  not 
permit  the  Priests  to  come  into  his  presence  any  more. 
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And  while  our  unhappy  King  suflfered  this  indignity  in 
the  person  of  his  representatives,  the  Legate  hiinself 
espoused  the  cause  of  his  enemies  in  England,  ex<;onmia*' 
nicated  him  openly,  and  offered  plenary  indulgence  and 
pardon  of  all  their  sins  to  those  who  hore  arms  against 
him.  Pius,  however,  when  he  heard  of  the  proceedings  of 
his  Legate,  recalled  him  to  Borne,  first  made  him  prisoner 
in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  then  deprived  him  of  his 
episcopate,  and  made  him  turn  Monk  and  end  his  days  in 
a  cell. 

Having  failed  to  ohtain  contingents  for  his  army  either 
from  France  or  England,  the  Pope  turned  to  Germany^ 
and  solicited  the  Orators*  of  the  Emperor  and  Princes  to 
agree  to  a  supply  of  thirty-two  thousand  foot  and  ten 
thousand  horse,  m  fulfilment  of  the  promise  previously 
made  at  Frankfort ;  and  he  named  the  Emperor  QeneraL 
of  his  own  troops,  with  permission  to  employ  a  sub- 
stitute ! 

Finally :  the  result  of  the  Mantuan  Congress  might  be 
compendiously  stated. 

The  Hungarians,  if  assisted,  would  willingly  invade 
Turkey.  The  Germans  promised  forty-two  thousand 
men;  Burgundy,  six  thousand.  Italy  offered  a  tithe 
from  the  clergy,  a  thirtieth  of  their  income  from  ihe 
laity,  and  a  twentieth  from  the  Jews,  for  the  support  of  a 
fleet.  The  King  of  Aragon  promised  the  same.  Kagusa 
would  give  two  triremes,  and  Ehodes  four.  Venice  would 
venture  no  promise,  but,  when  the  e:q)edition  took  eflfect, 
would  not  be  wanting.  So  said  the  French,  Spaniards, 
and  Portuguese.  Scotland  was  too  far  distant  to  send 
soldiers,  as  were  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  Eng* 
land  could  do  nothing  because  of  the  civil  war.  The 
Poles  must  look  after  their  own  borders.  The  Bohe- 
mians could  only  promise  to  supply  mercenaries,  if  money 
could  be  foimd  to  pay  them. 

*  Orators  were  messengers  of  Sovereijg^s  to  Sovereigns,  sent  on 
special  occasions  only.  The  same  name  was  given  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Princes  or  States  in  ecclesiastical  Comicils.  After  this 
time,  that  is,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  these  messages 
became  so  frequent  and  so  necessary,  as  to  grow  into  the  83rstem  of 
diplomacy  now  established  under  various  titles  and  grades,  and  regu- 
lated by  a  tolerably  fixed  international  usage. 
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This  result  was  not  so  encoturaging  as  Pius  could  Have 
desired,  but  he  raised  his  arm  in  signal  of  benediction. 
The  Congress  rose,  received  his  blesrang,  and  dispersed, 
after  a  session  of  eight  months.  He  relKised  to  be  dis- 
heartened ;  but,  absorbed  in  this  one  idea  of  a  holy  war, 
he  did  not  take  effectual  measures  to  a^ppease  the  disputes 
that  rended  Italy ;  and  as  for  other  Princes,  they  made 
haste  to  look  afber  their  own  affairs,  and  thought  little 
more  about  the  Turks  or  the  Pope  either. 

Soon  £d%er  the  return  of  Pius  to  Eome,  Louis,  a  Monk 
whom  he  had  sent  into  the  East  to  stir  up  the  zeal  of  as 
many  crowned  heads  as  possible  against  the  Turk,  returned 
with  a  strangely  mixed  company  of  ambassadors  from 
Trebizond,  Persia,  Armenia,  and  places  too  many  to  be 
Enumerated  here,  bringing  great  promises,  and  abnost 
equal  prayers.  They  were  introduced  to  the  Consistory, 
and  the  Pontiff  was  ^iraptured  when  he  heard  them 
promise  to  suspend  all  their  animosities  towards  each 
other  for  so  long  a  time  as  might  be  necessary  to  help 
the  Franks  to  extirpate  the  Turks,  and  offer  one  himdred 
and  fifby  thousand  men  to  take  the  field  whenever  it 
should  please  His  Holiness  to  give  the  word.  Some  were 
Christians,  and  some  were  only  ^^ friends  of  Christians;" 
but  he  saw  no  reason  to  mistrust  the  promises  made  so 
largely  and  so  easily. 

But  it  was  not  until  October  22d,  1463,  that  this 
earnest  Pontiff  could  issue  a  decree  in  public  Consistory, 
appointing  June  5th  of  the  year  following  for  a  gathering 
of  the  forces  of  Christendom  for  embarkation  at  Ancona. 

The  Venetians  had  intimated  that  if  a  war  were 
undertaken,  it  would  serve  their  purpose  to  attack  the 
Morea,  and  take  possession  of  that  part  of  Greece  for  the 
extension  of  their  commerce.  The  Albanians,  under  the 
command  of  Scander-beg,  were  athirst  for  freedom.  And 
it  might  be  taken  for  granted,  that  all  the  population  of 
what  was,  fifty  years  ago,  the  Byzantine  empire,  would 
rise  up  like  one  man  as  soon  as  western  Christendom 
should  appear  in  arms  for  their  deliverance.  The  Italian 
factions,  too,  were  for  the  moment  quieted;  and  the 
Cardinals,  when  consulted  in  secret  Consistory,  had,  all 
but  one,  agreed. 
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Tb*  Tr-»arT  i-xtitlia  mTrrAh.ed  alowly,  Liit  ait  lergdi  ttsr 
w*T«:  cc»:r.t.iti  .:jr  the  wLed  oiT  tiLie,  azid  the  nijcca  ^ 
J--:jft  dr^TT  ijiar,  Hth  had  lalyjiircd  hard  to  resist  the 
pr=ft«"-ri  -'-f  r.oiilj  infrmitLes;  tnS  they  mnItiplLed  upca 
Lhr..  KL*  ^'.'".tT  feet  were  sdS  asnd  bcarr:  hia  whcde 
fruTjr:  xift  :-TrT:*h-  Bat  he  made  hasCe  to  be  better, — 
w*E.t  Vv  tr.sc  '"/atLi  m^ch  before  the  usual  time, — sent  a 
hr^  g-Z.d  crjil:-:i=r  to  the  holy  hijTHe  of  the  blessed  Yiigm 
cif  Li-.Trrtto.  irf. clor^d  health,  and  for  the  time  fancied  that, 
in  cr,T.>:tierat'.0Ti  of  this  great  enterprise  for  holy  Church, 
tlie  llessir.^  of  heaven  was  reaHy  bringing  him  the  gift. 

Ja»t  a^  he  waa  on  the  point  of  living  the  b^hs,  a 
mes<24?e  carne  from  the  Ihike  of  Bnrgrmdy,  who,  after 
pTor£.i*es  ir^r.omerable,  letters  and  negotiations  incessant, 
and  prote^tir.ga  that  nothing  short  of  death  should  hinder 
him  from  going  to  the  holy  war,  coldly  resolved  to  stay 
at  home,  and  merely  send  a  certain  number  of  soldiers  in 
his  rtea/I.  The  Pope  was  astounded  at  the  change  of 
teiTiper,  wrote  a  letter  imploring  him  to  fulfil  his  first 
intention,  and  pointing  out  the  depression  of  Christian 
courage  that  would  be  consequent  on  this  ignominious 
retreat,  and  the  exultation  it  would  arouse  among  the 
infidels. 

Thus  disappointed,  the  Pope  returned  to  Bome,  spent  a 
few  days  there  in  preparation  for  the  great  voyage,  and 
on  the  l%th  of  June,  nearly  a  fortnight  past  the  day 
appointed  for  embarking  at  Ancona,  he  left  the  city  of 
the  world  behind.  The  Archbishop  of  Crete,  and  other 
faithful  servants,  went  on  to  prepare  the  ships.  A 
Spaniard,  the  Cardinal  Carvajal,  seventy  years  of  age,  but 
01  great  energy  for  so  old  a  man, — one  who  had  executed 
several  difficult  missions  in  this  cause,  who  had  more  than 
any  other  sustained  Pius  in  his  design,  and  had  sharply 
rebuked  all  who  attempted  to  dissuade  him  from  it, 
— ^tovelled  at  his  side.  They  went  by  easy  journeys, 
performed  their  devotions  at  Loretto,  and  reached  Ancona 
about  the  middle  of  July. 

At  Ancona  they  foimd  a  large  multitude  of  pilgrims 

from  all  nations,  drawn  thither  by  the  charm  of  a  Papal 

indulgence,  without  the  least  knowledge  of   naval  or 

militaoy  service.     They  came  to  serve  against  the  ene- 
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mies  of  Christ  for  a  year,  or  even  half  a  year,  at  their  own 
charges,  and  to  get  a  full  pardon  in  retimi ;  but  thinking 
that  in  company  with  a  Pope  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
want  for  any  necessary  thing,  the  most  of  them  had  come 
very  imperfectly  furnished  with  the  means  of  living — to 
say  nothing  of  %hting — ^for  six  months.  Then  finding 
that  Pope  Pius  was  not  prepared  to  give  them  so  much 
as  one  day's  rations,  they  were  utterly  disappointed,  and 
determined  to  go  home  again.  But  that  they  might  not 
be  altogether  losers  by  their  labour,  their  supreme  Pastor 
very  graciously  published  a  general  pardon  in  considera- 
tion of  the  trouble  they  had  taken. 

Meanwhile,  they  heard  that  a  Turkish  fleet  was  in  full 
sail  for  Eagusa ;  and  as  the  Pontifical  fleet  was  ready,  and 
Pius  thought  it  would  be  shameful  not  to  employ  it  in 
such  an  exigency,  he  determined  to  make  ready,  set  sail, 
and  hazard  an  engagement.  Four  days  had  been  spent  in 
preparation,  when  tidings  came  that  the  Turk  had  changed 
his  course,  and  that  Bagusa  was  not  now  in  danger. 
But  the  fever  which  had  so  long  been  preying  on  him, 
now  grew  hotter;  symptoms  of  death  appeared,  and  he 
died,  surrounded  by  his  Cardinals.  His  last  charge  to 
them  was  to  prosecute  the  crusade.  His  last  conversa- 
tion was  a  warm  dispute  with  Lorenzo  Eoverella^  Bishop 
of  Ferrara,  on  the  question  whether  extreme  unction 
might  be  repeated ;  for  he  had  himself  been  once  anointed 
when  sick  of  an  epidemic  at  Basil,  and  it  was  a  question 
of  much  perplexity  whether  that  ceremony  could  be 
canonically  repeated.  He  expired  before  the  point 
could  be  settled. 

Thus,  on  August  14th,  1464,  died  Pope  Pius  II. ;  and, 
with  him,  the  forlorn  hope  of  arming  Europe  against  the 
Turk  passed  away  for  ever. 

THE   CAPTTTBE   OF  JTBGEOPOITP. 

While  Pius  was  labouring  to  raise  a  holy  war  for  the 
extirpation  of  Mohammedanism  from  Europe,  and  while 
Paul  II.,  his  successor,  was  fighting  with  his  own  "  dear 
children"  for  the  patrimony  of  the  Roman  Church, 
the  Sultan  was  building  palaces  and  mosques,  and  con- 
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solidating  liis  goyemment  in  the  newly-conquered  pro- 
vinces. 

The  Venetian  Eepublic  had  become  a  rival  of  the  Porte 
in  the  Morea,  and  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  where 
commercial  settlements,  or  small  portions  of  temtory 
secured  by  treaty,  now  constituted  a  very  important 
national  interest.  It  was  difficult,  however,  for  Venice  to 
defend  so  many  distant  points ;  but  Mohammed  had  vast 
resources,  and  could  pursue  at  leisure,  and  in  detail,  a 
system  of  conquest  from  the  Danube  to  Cape  Matapan, 
and  from  island  to  island  all  over  the  ^gean. 

There  was  one  piece  of  land,  however,  that  could  not  be 
taken  without  a  considerable  effort.  This  was  Negropont, 
or  Euboea,  a  magnificent  island  that  shielded,  so  to  speak, 
the  coast  of  Livadia,  on  the  north-east,  stretching  a  direct 
length  of  ninety  miles,  crowned  with  lofty  mountains, 
and  naturally  defended  by  a  sinuous  and  rugged  coast. 
The  villages,  all  removed  from  the  coast,  and  perched  on 
the  heights,  were  able  to  defy  the  pirates,  and  by  timely 
retreat  the  inhabitants  could  baffle  the  pursuit  of  more 
formidable  enemies.  The  channel  of  the  Euripus,  about 
four  miles  across,  divided  it  from  the  mainland ;  but  at  one 
point  it  is  but  about  forty  yards  from  shore  to  shore. 
Here  is  Egripos^  the  metropolis,  lying  about  a  mile  from 
the  spot  where  the  traveller  from  the  continent  might 
land. 

A  small  Venetian  fleet  was  cruising  in  the  -Slgean, 
under  the  command  of  one  Niccolo  Canale.  During  the 
year  1470,  he  called  repeatedly  at  IsTegropont,  where 
Omar-beg,  one  of  Mohammed's  Captains,  had  made  an 
unsuccessful  attack  the  year  before,  but,  unable  to  make 
much  impression  on  the  strong  fortifications  of  Egripos, 
he  retired.  Canale  visited  many  small,  defenceless  places 
on  the  coast  of  Thessaly  and  in  the  Archipelago;  and, 
although  the  inhabitants  were  chiefly  Christian,  and  but 
involuntary  subjects  of  the  Porte,  he  treated  them  with 
ruthless  cruelty,  and  ransacked  the  churches  as  irreverently 
as  if  he  had  been  himself  a  Turk. 

Calling  in,  one  day  of  May  or  June,  at  the  isle  of 
Imbro,  he  heard  from  the  terrified  inhabitants  that,  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  they,  had  seen  a  Turkish 
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fleet.  This  they  signified  by  broken  words  and  ges- 
tures ;  but  as  he  did  not  understand  their  Greek,  and 
had  no  interpreter,  they  could  not  give  him  any  idea  of 
the  number,  except  by  plucking  hair  from  their  heads,  to 
show  that  of  ships  there  were  very  many.  Nearer  obser- 
yation  confirmed  the  truth  of  this  report :  the  Venetians 
hoisted  sail  to  the  wind,  put  out  their  oars,  and  fled ;  and 
the  Turks  gave  them  Mi  chase  until  night-fall,  when 
they  steered  away  for  Negropont,  and  forthwith  took  some 
small  towns.* 

Mohammed  himself  was  there.  He  had  thrown  a 
strong  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Euripus,  and  an  immense 
army  marched,  as  on  firm  ground,  to  the  walls  of  Egripos. 
More  than  a  himdred  galleys  of  three  banks,  and  a  yet 
larger  number  of  other  vessels,  blockaded  the  coast,  while 
not  fewer  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Turks,  of 
all  arms,  laid  siege  to  the  city.  He  had  sworn,  they  say, 
that  he  would  exterminate  the  Christians,  and  annihilate 
Christianity ;  and  however  extravagant  the  oath,  it  was 
more  likely  to  be  fulfilled  than  the  threatenings  of  the 
crusaders  that  provoked  it. 

The  marble  shot  fell  thick  from  his  cannon;  and 
although  they  might  have  been  spent  on  more  solid  forti- 
fications, without  very  rapid  effect,  the  walls,  of  Egripos 
eould  not  long  withstand  them.  One  Thomas  of  Libumo, 
chief  engineer  within  the  city,  the  person  on  whom  its 
defence  very  mainly  depended,  was  in  secret  correspond- 
ence with  the  enemy,  and,  by  preconcerted  signals,  indi- 
cated the  weakest  places.  On  these,  therefore,  the  weight 
of  the  attack  was  laid.  The  Venetian  Admiral,  too, 
afraid  to  face  the  ships  that  had  already  chased  him, 
wasted  the  time  in  sailing  from  port  to  port,  collecting 
Genoese,  Catalonian,  and  any  other  ships  he  could  find,  to 
help  him.  At  length  he  made  his  appearance  with  no 
contemptible  force.  At  the  sight  of  so  large  a  fleet  the 
besieged  were  delighted  beyond  measure,  and,  spreading 
their  hands  towards  heaven,  gave  thanks  for  the  deliver- 
ance, on  which  they  fancied  they  might  surely  calctdate. 
Even  Mohanmied,  it  is  said, — ^perhaps  remembering  the 

*  Faugasse  :  Hist  of  Venice,  decade  iii,  book  viiL 
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sore  defeat  his  vessels  had  suffered  on  the  sea  of  Marmora, 
— ^proposed  to  raise  the  siege;  and,  expecting  that  the 
bridge  of  boats  would  be  broken,  was  on  the  point  of 
riding  over  it  again,  to  make  good  his  own  retreat ;  but 
his  officers  restrained  him.  The  Euboeans  aU  expected  to 
see  the  Venetian  galleys  turn  their  prows  towards  the 
bridge,  and  so  cut  off  the  enemy  from  shore,  which  would 
have  starved  him  out ;  but  Canale  gave  command  to  lie  to. 
The  shipmasters  were  amazed,  and  at  last  became  clamor- 
ous ;  some  charged  him  with  cowardice,  and  some  with 
treachery  ;  but  nothing  moved  him.  The  citizens  almost 
let  fall  their  weapons  in  despair,  and  a  black  flag  was 
hoisted  in  signal  of  extreme  distress ;  while  still  Canale  kept 
sullen  silence,  and  the  ships  made  no  advance.  Moham- 
med fiercely  renewed  the  attack,  which  he  had  just  sus- 
pended in  order  to  harangue  the  troops,  making  them  the 
usual  promises  of  pillage.  The  citizens  rushed  to  the  walls, 
resolved  to  die  rather  than  surrender,  since  either  slavery  or 
death  was  certain.  In  the  midst  of  the  city  Priests  said 
mass  in  the  open  air,  thereby  to  consecrate  to  the  city  the 
massacre  each  moment  expected,  and  to  assure  every  one 
of  heaven,  by  virtue  of  that  mass.  Women,  longing  to 
die  in  battle  rather  than  be  given  up  to  the  brutalify  of 
the  Turks,  put  on  men's  clothes,  rushed  to  the  hottest  of 
the  battle,  and  there  perished,  as  was  afterwards  found 
when  they  came  to  throw  the  dead  into  the  rapid  current 
of  the  channel.  The  chief  men  of  the  city  having  detected 
the  treason  of  Libumo,  put  him  to  a  dreadful  death,  that 
he  might  not  receive  the  expected  price  of  his  iniquity. 
Then,  just  as  Mohammed  was  about  to  storm  the  ciiy, 
Paolo  Erico,  the  Governor,  with  a  few  others,  shut  them- 
selves up  in  a  strong  castle,  intending  to  defend  that 
position  to  the  last. 

Mohammed  at  length  stormed  Egripos,  and  let  loose  his 
vengeance.  All  the  adult  Latins  whom  he  found,  he 
caused  to  be  impaled,  and  the  children's  brains  to  be 
beaten  out  with  stones ;  and  when  time  or  means  could 
not  be  found  to  impale  all  the  victims,  they  were  cut 
asunder,  or  in  some  equally  savage  manner  put  to  death. 
The  Greeks,  in  consideration  of  their  kindred  with  the 
mass  of  the  continental  population,  whom  it  was  not 
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desirable  to  provoke  to  insurrection,  were  spared  alive, 
but  sold  under  the  spear  *  for  slaves. 

The  streets  were  heaped  with  corpses,  and  flooded  with 
blood.  The  only  daughter  of  the  brave  Governor,  kept 
alive  on  account  of  her  beauty  and  rank,  was  brought  to 
Mohammed;  but  she  indignantly  refused  to  enter  his 
harem,  and  was  therefore  murdered  on  the  spot.  To 
Paolo  himself,  and  those  who  held  the  castle  with  him, 
an  offer  of  life  was  made,  and  the  engagement  solemnly 
ratified  by  the  Sultan.  But  when  the  brave  man  came 
out,  confiding  in  the  boasted  Moslem  fidelity  to  promises, 
he  heard  Mohammed  order  him  to  be  sawn  asimder.  He 
reftionstrated  that  promise  of  life  was  given  him ;  but  the 
Turk  laughed,  and  told  him  that  he  had  promised  to 
spare  his  Jiead^  but  not  his  loins.  And  the  sentence  was 
carried  into  instant  execution. 

The  cowardly  Canale,  perceiving  from  his  distant 
anchorage  that  the  siege  had  ceased,  and  that  a  deadly 
quiet  brooded  over  the  place,  put  out  to  sea,  wandered 
about  for  some  time,  smitten  with  shame,  if  not  with 
remorse ;  and  when  he  ventured  to  return  to  Venice,  was 
arrested,  tried  for  negligence,  and,  by  the  forbearance  of 
the  Senate,  was  banished,  instead  of  being  executed  as  a 
traitor.t 

The  Venetians  lost  Negropont,  July  12th,  1470.  J  The 
inhabitants  of  this  island  revolted  against  the  Porte  at 
the  same  tim^  with  the  Greeks  (1820)  ;  and  it  is  now  a 
part  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece. 

The  loss  of  Negropont,  to  the  damage  and  the  shame 
of  Christendom,  with  the  tmchecked  insolence  of  the 
enemy  wherever  his  power  could  be  felt,  or  his  threaten- 
ings  heard,  compelled  the  Pope  to  withdraw  his  demands 
on  Rimini,  (a  petty  principality  where  his  troops  had  just 
been  beaten,)  to  make  peace  with  the  King  of  Naples  and 
the  Florentines,  and  to  attempt  the  formation   of  an 

*  Under  the  spear,  or  sub  hastA,  was  the  original  form  of  auc- 
tion, a  sudden  sale  for  just  what  could  be  got  The  word  sttbasta 
still  reveals,  in  Spain,  the  origin  of  sale  to  the  highest  bidder. 

-f-  Faugasse,  ut  tupra, — ^De  Nigroponte  Captione,  apud  Lonicer., 
torn.  L 

t  Muratori,  Annali  d^Italia,  anno  1470. 
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Italian  league  against  the  Turks.  "  Better  would  it  have 
been/'  writes  the  industrious  and  impartial  Muratori,  "to 
have  taken  timely  measures  to  prevent  Constantinople 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  those  barbarians ;  and  even 
after  its  fall,  it  would  have  been  better  to  employ  Chris- 
tian arms  in  the  Levant  against  the  Turks,  than  to  have 
turned  them  against  other  Christians  in  Italy.  But  this 
is  an  old  evil,  an  evil  that  still  exists,  nay,  that  still 
grows.     But  I  da/re  not  write  more, 

"  A  league,  then,  was  concluded  on  the  22d  of  Decem- 
ber, between  the  Pope,  King  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  Gale- 
ozzo  Maria  Duke  of  Milan,  and  the  Florentines.  Borso, 
Duke  of  Modena,  the  Lord  of  Ferrara,  and  other  Princes  and 
communities,  also  entered  into  it  as  contracting  parties."  * 
But  this  league  came  to  nothing :  petty  states  wrangling 
with  one  another,  and  a  Pope  intent  on  private  interests, 
could  not  possibly  unite  in  the  prosecution  of  any  public 
object,  much  less  act  in  vigorous  imion  against  a  single 
enemy,  powerful,  ambitious,  and  wiser  than  all  of  them 
together. 

WAB  WITH  THE   KUra  OP  PEESIA. 

Satisfied  with  so  important  an  acquisition  as  the  island 
of  Negropont,  Mohammed  surrendered  himself  to  the 
pleasures  of  repose  in  his  palace  at  Constantinople, — ^where 
the  spider  no  longer  wove  its  web,  as  in  the  last  days  of  the 
Palaeologi, — and  soon  issued  a  new  supply*  of  aspers ;  an 
act  which  appears  to  have  been  equivalent  with  a  new 
proclamation  of  authority,  as  well  as  an  evidence  of  pros- 
perity in  finance,  and  a  token  of  domestic  peace.  Nothing 
occurred  to  break  this  repose  until  the  year  1473,  when 
one  of  the  Generals  of  Ussum  Cassan,  King  of  Persia, 
pillaged  and  burnt  down  Tokat,  an  unfortified  town  in 
Asia  Minor. 

To  resent  this  hostility,  the  Sultan  having  invested  his 
son  Mustafa  with  the  imperial  title,  sent  him  to  chastise 
the  Persian  Bey,  and  had  the  satis£u)tion  of  receiving  his 
head  in  Constantinople. 

Then,  to  follow  up  this  lesser  victory,  he  collected 

*  Muratori,  Azinali  d*ItaU^  anno  1470. 
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Boldiers  £rom  all  parts  of  his  dominions,  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  men, 
and,  attended  by  lus  two  sons,  the  Sultan  Bajazet  and 
the  Sultan  Mustafa,  crossed  into  Asia,  ''  resolved  to  inim- 
date  the  region  of  the  Azams  *  as  with  an  ocean-deluge, 
and  make  it  all  his  own."  At  first  his  ambition  suffered 
a  check  in  the  defeat  of  the  Begler-beg  of  Roumelia,  who 
was  numbered  with  the  militar^  martyrs.  Soon  the  two 
Soverei^s  came  to  a  great  battle.  The  young  Sultans 
engaged  the  Persian  army  at  two  opposite  points,  pour- 
ing in  marble  shot,  stones  from  balistae,  and  arrows, — a 
deadly  torrent  which  the  Tartar  t  army  could  not  with- 
stand. Mohammed  himself  rode  with  the  main  body  of 
his  own  army,  fighting  strenuously,  and  "  was  like  the 
heart  in  its  bosom,  and  the  eye  that  guided  it."  When 
the  fight  was  hottest,  some  one  brought  him  the  head  of 
the  son  of  his  enemy,  which  he  stayed  to  handle,  while 
his  men  took  courage ;  and  poor  Ussum  Cassan  quailed, 
smitten  with  grief  and  dread.  He  turned  his  back  upon 
the  Turks,  and  saved  himself;  but  a  great  part  of  his 
army  fell,  cut  down  and  trodden  under  foot.  Elate  with 
joy,  Mohammed  returned  to  his  palace,  and  there  showed 
hunself  more  a  Sultan  than  ever.  J 

In  the  exercise  of  supreme  prerogative,  he  that  year 
caused  his  Grand  Vizier,  Mohammed  Pasha,  to  be  cut  into 
pieces ;  but  for  what  offence  I  do  not  find.  The  death  was 
quite  enough  for  the  Turkish  chroniclers  to  record,  without 
troubling  themselves  to  search  into  the  reasons  of  imperial 
justice.  This  justice,  when  quickened  by  reasons  of  state, 
was  terrible  indeed;  and  if  the  savage  decision  already 
quoted,  by  which  he  directed  that  each  new  Sultan  should 
clear  away  the  chances  of  competition  for  the  throne  by 
murdering  his  brothers,  had  not  shown  him  to  be  insensible 
to  the  first  motives  of  humanity,  we  might  regard  his  justice 
as  heroic.  But  it  cost  this  tyrant  no  struggle  to  disengage 
himself  from  the  power  of  natural  affection,  as  was  appa- 
rent in  the  case  of  Sultan  Mustafa.  The  young  man  had 
injured  one  of  the  Viziers,  Ahmed  Geduc,  in  the  person  of 

*  Azam8,     So  the  Turks  called  the  Persians, 
i*  Ussum  Cassan  was  of  Tartar  descent 
X  Leunclav.  Hist  Musulm.  Turc,  lib.  zv. 
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his  wife.  Gteduc,  with  rended  gannents,  and  passionate 
cries  for  justice,  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Mohammed, 
who  coldlj  bade  the  Vizier  consider,  that  as  he  and  his 
wife  were  both  no  more  than  slaves  to  himself,  it  was  but 
right  that  they  should  submit  to  the  pleasure  of  his  son. 
This  was,  no  doubt,  precisely  what  he  thought,  and  well 
exemplifies  the  genius  of  Turkish  despotism.  But  the 
crime  of  Mustafa,  who  had  grown  into  greater  importance 
than  was  agreeable  to  his  father,  served  as  an  occasion  for 
taking  his  life  under  the  pretence  of  justice ;  and,  a  few 
days  afterwards,  the  father  had  him  strangled  with  a 
bowstiing  privately.* 

Some  slight  reverses  in  Moldavia  and  the  Morea, 
during  the  next  two  years,  might  be  worthy  of  more  than 
a  passing  note,  if  they  had  left  any  permanent  conse- 
quence behind;  but  they  did  not  materially  retard  the 
utter  absorption,  by  its  unconquerable  masters,  of  that  part 
of  the  world  which  was  thenceforth  known  as  European. 
Turkey. 

In  Italy,  the  Turkish  triumphs  no  longer  troubled  the 
hierarchs  of  Christendom.  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  j  anxious  to 
satisfy  the  appetite  of  his  people  for  devotions  that  were 
not  unproductive  of  profit  to  himself,  reduced  the  period 
of  jubilee  to  twenty-five  years,  instead  of  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred, as  at  first ;  but  the  devotees  came  slackly.  France, 
England,  Spain,  Hungary,  and  Poland  were  involved  in 
war,  and  could  not  send  pilgrims  to  the  apostolic  thres- 
holds. However,  the  Pontiff  enjoyed  his  jubilee,  and  left 
the  Venetians  and  Genoese  to  struggle  against  the  Turks 
without  any  succour  from  the  coffers  of  the  Church,  that 
were  now  replenished  anew  with  golden  showers.  The 
Genoese  lost  their  settlement  in  the  Crimea  the  same 
year ;  and  the  Sultan  might  now  be  regarded  as  lord  on 
all  the  shores  of  the  Euxine.f 

PEACE  WITH  YEiniCE. 

The  Venetians  persevered  more  boldly  than  the  best  of 
their  neighbours  in  declaring  war  against  the  common 

*  Leiindavii  Pandect  Hist  Turc,  No.  143. 
f  Muratori,  Annali,  a.d.  1475. 
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enemy ;  but  they  were  very  ill  supported.  Yet  Sixtus  IV., 
as  I  have  just  observed,  professed  zeal,  and  made  large 
demands  on  the  public  for  money  to  support  a  crusade. 
From  the  ecclesiastics  in  various  kingdoms  he  exacted 
tithes,  and  sent  Legates  to  collect  the  cash.  One  of  these 
was  Kodrigo  de  Borgia,  Bishop  of  Valencia,  who  had  helped 
Sixtus  to  obtain  the  tiara,  and  by  way  of  recompense  was 
made  Legate  in  Spain,  where  he  levied  a  heavy  tax,  to  the 
grievance  of  the  Spaniards,  but  without  at  all  forwarding 
the  war  against  the  Turks. 

The  Pope,  however,  did  equip  thirty-four  galleys,  which 
he  placed  under  the  command  of  Cardinal  OHvieri  Caraffa. 
The  Venetians  added  fifty,  and  Ferdinand,  King  of 
Naples,  twenty-four.  This  Cardinal-Admiral  assumed  a 
degree  of  courage,  put  out  to  sea,  sailed  up  the  ^gean, 
burnt  a  few  small  towns,  and  even  set  Smyrna  on  fire. 
Proud  of  his  exploits,  he  returned  to  Kome  in  January, 
1473,  and  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  the  city,  leading 
the  trophies  of  his  valour.  These  were  no  fewer  than 
twenty-five  Turks,  prisoners  of  war,  and  twelve  camels 
laden  with  spoils.  Sixtus,  persuaded  that  Rome  had  now 
fiilfilled  her  part  in  the  battles  of  the  faith,  ceased  from 
further  efforts,  and  concentrated  all  his  care  on  the 
elevation  and  comfort  of  his  nephews,  legitimate  and 
illegitimate.* 

If  Ussum  Cassan  had  not  diverted  the  vengeance  of 
Mohammed  from  Europe  at  that  very  time,  he  would 
have  made  it  sorely  felt ;  but  it  was  not  until  after  put- 
ting the  Persian  to  flight,  that  the  Sultan  could  turn  his 
arms  westward,  and  put  down  the  last  renmant  of  resist- 
ance in  Albania. 

The  Venetian  fleet,  reinforced,  and  commanded  by  one 
of  their  most  famous  Captains,  Antonio  Lauridano,  for  a 
few  months  made  itself  respected  in  the  Archipelago  and 
on  the  coast  of  Anatolia ;  but  this  display  of  an  insufficient 
force  did  no  more  than  irritate  an  enemy  that  was  invinci- 
ble. This  armament,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  provoke  the 
improvement  of  the  Turkish  navy,  which  was  now  (a.d. 
1475)  considerably  enlarged  by  an  additional  fleet,  under 
the  command  of  the  Pasha,  Ahmed  Geduc,  who  advised 
«  Muratori,  Annali,  a.d.  1472,  1473. 
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liis  master  to  attack  the  coast  of  Italy  itself,  and  not 
waste  his  time  and  resources  tipon  islands,  while  the 
conquest  of  continental  states  was  easy.* 

Then  Mohammed  sent  a  strong  detachment  through 
Dalmatia  and  Istria  into  the  Venetian  territory.  It 
made  its  appearance,  unexpectedly,  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Isonzo,  humt  every  village  and  every  house  over  a  long 
tract  of  country,  petrified  the  inhabitants  with  terror, 
killed  many,  and  "before  the  Venetian  soldiers  could  be 
rallied  to  defend  their  country,  those  daring  horsemen 
were  in  full  retreat  half  way  across  the  Julian  Alps, 
where  they  affinghted  the  mountaineers  hy  clambering 
heights  thought  inaccessible,  and  then  made  good  their 
passage  by  contrivances  of  equal  boldness  and  ingenuity, 
sliding  their  horses  and  themselves  down  the  frozen 
steeps,  whence  they  returned  by  way  of  Ulyria,  leaving 
behind  them  an  impression  of  dread  which  nothing  could 
remove.t 

The  death  of  Scander-beg,  whose  heroism  had  gained 
him  little  less  than  worship  in  Italy,  and  the  utter 
subjugation  of  Epirus,  deepened  that  feeling.  And  the 
fall  of  Scutari,  in  Albania,  closed  the  war ;  for  the  Vene- 
tians, seeing  how  vain  had  been  all  their  attempts  to 
make  head  against  the  torrent  of  conquest  that  now 
began  to  dash  along  their  own  borders,  resolved  to  con- 
sult their  safety,  and  made  an  overture  of  peace,  which 
was  concluded  on  the  terms  following : — 

The  Albanian  Scutari  to  be  surrendered  to  the  Sultan, 
— ^the  garrison  and  inhabitants  going  out  free, — a  pro- 
montory in  Laconia,  called  Tenarus,  the  island  of  Lemnos, 
and  a  yearly  tribute  of  eight  thousand  crowns ;  and,  in 
return,  free  traffic  for  the  Venetians  in  the  Black  Sea. 

The  rest  of  Italy  complained  that  these  terms  were 
shameful ;  and  feared,  not  without  reason,  that  the  sub- 
mission of  Venice  would  encourage  the  Ottoman  to  extend 
his  dominions  further  westward.  J 

*  Von  Hammer,  Ausverwaltmig,  Seewesens. 

f  M.  A.  C.  Sabellici  de  Pxigni  inter  Venetos  et  Turcas,  &c.,  apud 
Lonicer.,  torn.  i. 

i  Faugasse,  decade  z.,  book  iii.     This  agreement  took  place  in 
April,  147a 
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It  now  became  necessary  for  the  Venetians  to  pay 
tribute  with  a  good  grace,  and,  as  faithful  vassals,  con- 
ciliate the  favour  of  their  lord.  To  that  intent  they  sent 
an  embassy  to  the  Porte  with  presents.  Among  these 
presents  were  some  portraits  by  Giovanni  Bellini,  their 
most  esteemed  artist ;  and  these  awakened  so  much 
admiration,  that,  although  pictures  are  forbidden  by  the 
Mohammedan  law,  the  Sultan  accepted  them  gladly,  and 
required  that  the  artist  should  be  sent  to  grace  his  court. 
Giovanni  was  either  disinclined  to  go,  or,  being  engaged 
in  painting  the  Hall  of  the  Grand  Council,  could  not  be 
well  spared;  but  Gentile,  brother  of  the  artist,  himself 
perhaps  not  inferior  in  talent,  went  to  Constantinople  in 
a  galley  of  the  Republic,  was  presented  to  Mohammed, 
exercised  his  pictorial  powers  to  the  amazement  of  the 
Great  Turk,  who  imagined  that  the  man  who  could  pro- 
duce such  resemblances  must  be  the  subject  of  some 
divine  inspiration,  and  affcer  a  short  time  sat  for  his 
portrait,  which,  it  would  seem,  he  did  repeatedly.  The 
dread  conqueror  of  the  Ghiaours — the  "  ever-victorious  " 
— ^was  not  quite  untouched  by  superstitious  awe  when  he 
looked  upon  the  Venetian  countenances  of  the  first  por- 
traits ;  and  this  feeling  was  not  diminished  when  Gentile 
had  portrayed  some  one  known  at  court,  and  laid  the 
resemblance  before  his  astonished  sight.  Overpowered  with 
wonder,  and  not  quite  persuaded  that  the  restrictions  of 
Islam  were  all  and  absolutely  binding  on  himself,  he  con- 
ceived the  very  natural  desire  of  seeing  a  reproduction  of 
his  own  image,  if,  indeed,  so  exalted  a  being  as  himself 
could  thus  be  represented.  "Hast  thou  courage,"  he 
asked  Bellini,  "  hast  thou  courage  to  take  my  likeness  ?" 
The  Venetian  quietly  answered,  that  the  task  might  easily 
be  accomplished ;  and  moreover  observed,  that  he  had 
just  painted  his  own!  His  own  features,  seeming  to 
breathe  upon  the  canvass,  were  produced.  Mohammed 
was  astonished.  The  Turks  declared  the  work  to  be 
miraculous ;  and  thenceforth  they  thought  him,  good  or 
bad,  to  be  somewhat  moreihan  man.  The  exercise,  how- 
ever, of  this  artistic  skill  appears  to  have  aroused  the 
opposition  of  the  Ulemas ;  for  Mohammed  unexpectedly 
called  Bellini  into  his  presence,  loaded  him  with  gifts,  put 
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a  chain  of  gold  upon  his  neck,  gave  him  the  most  flatter- 
ing words,  and  a  letter  of  approval,  addressed  to  the  most 
serene  Senate  and  most  illustrious  Signoria  of  Venice,  and 
sent  him  back  invested  with  the  dignity  of  knighthood.* 


SIEGE   OF  BHODES. 

Historians  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  may  well  be 
proud  of  their  brethren,  who  excelled  even  Huniades  and 
Scander-beg  in  resistance  of  Mohammed  the  conqueror. 
Pius  II.,  not  calculating  on  the  Knights  of  Khodes — as 
they  were  then  called  from  their  occupation  of  this  island 
— for  the  assistance  they  might  have  rendered  in  his 
crusade,  endeavoured  to  create  two  new  military  orders, 
one  of  "  Our  Lady  of  Bethlehem,"  and  another  to  be 
called  "The  Society  of  Jesus."  All  that  we  know  of 
those  projected  orders  is,  that  some  other  religious  com- 
munities which  had  become  useless  were  suppressed,  in 
order  to  obtam  funds  for  their  maintenance,  but  that  they 
were  never  organized  ;t  all  the  schemes  of  Pius  II.  coming 
to  nothing  at  his  death,  together  with  his  great  under- 
taking of  a  holy  war. 

In  his  day,  however,  the  Knights  of  Rhodes  were  on 
Mendly  terms  with  Mohammed,  to  whom  the  Grand 
Master  sent  Frere  Zinot  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne.  But  as  that  friendship  was 
rather  apparent  than  real,  and  they  were  not  bound  by 
any  stipulation,  the  brethren  felt  themselves  quite  at 
liberty  to  enter  into  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive, 
with  the  King  of  Persia,  as  did  some  other  European 
Princes.  Reasonably  apprehending  that  afber  the  Persian 
war,  whichever  of  the  two  Mussulman  Sovereigns  gained 
the  ascendancy,  Rhodes  would  become  an  object  of  ambi- 

*  Vasari,  **  Lives  of  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects,"  vol.  ii. 
Bohn.  In  a  note  on  page  168  of  this  book,  it  is  said,  that  **  in  the 
British  Museum,  among  the  works  of  art  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Payne 
Knight,  there  is  an  admirable  pen-and-ink  drawing  by  Gentile 
Bellini,  representing  Mahomet  II.,  and  the  Sultana  mother,  whole- 
length  figures,  in  a  sitting  posture.**  lOn  the  next  page  it  Is  said  that 
a  portrait  of  Mohammed  II.  by  Gentile,  formerly  in  the  Casa  Zeno,  at 
Venice,  was  sold  and  taken  to  England  in  1825. 

f  Helyot,  Hist,  des  Ordres  Monastiques,  torn,  viii.,  chap.  58. 
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tion  to  the  victor,  the  Grand  Master,  Jean  Baptiste  dea 
Ursins,  convened  a  General  Chapter,  which  agreed  to 
take  the  two  measures  that  were  obviously  necessary 
in  order  to  their  preservation, — to  reform  the  discipline 
of  the  order,  and  to  fortify  the  island. 

The  Commander  D'Anbusson,  at  that  time  the  most 
eminent  member  of  the  fraternity,  was  charged  with  the 
repair  of  the  fortifications;  and  exhibited  so  much  wis- 
dom and  zealous  industry  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work, 
that,  on  the  death  of  Des  Ursins,  in  June,  1476,  he  was 
elected  Grand  Master  in  his  stead.  He  had  long  been 
the  stay  of  "  the  religion ;"  and  when  his  election  became 
known,  the  inhabitants  of  Tlhodes  felt  such  great  confi- 
dence in  him  as  a  Prince  and  as  a  soldier,  that  they  thought 
their  island  at  once  made  impregnable  to  all  the  power 
of  the  enemy :  and  the  event  justified  their  confidence. 

Some  time  after  the  election  of  D'Aubusson,  a  Turkish 
officer  came  to  the  island  with  a  message  from  a  neigh- 
bouring Pasha,  proposing,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  his 
nation,  to  release,  on  ransom,  some  subjects  of  the  order 
whom  he  had  in  custody.  D'Aubusson,  disguising  a 
suspicion  that  the  real  object  of  this  mission  was  to  ascer- 
tain the  plan  and  condition  of  the  fortifications,  got  rid 
of  the  man  as  quickly  as  possible,  by  engaging  to  ransom 
the  prisoners;  and  gladly  received  them  as  a  reinforce- 
ment of  the  strength  and  loyalty  of  his  garrison.  The 
defences  were  made  good,  the  magazines  well  stored  with 
provisions  and  munitions  of  war;  and,  as  many  of  the 
Knights  were  absent,  dispersed  all  over  Europe,  he  con- 
voked the  Grand  Chapter,  and,  by  a  citation  addressed  to 
the  Grand  Priors,  ordered  all  the  Knights  to  hasten 
homeward  fully  equipped  for  war. 

The  enemy,  he  told  them,  was  at  their  gates ;  Moham- 
med knew  no  bounds  to  his  ambitious  projects ;  his  power 
grew  more  formidable  every  day ;  he  possessed  an  innu- 
merable multitude  of  soldiers  ;  Ins  Captains  were  excellent, 
his  treasure  was  immense,  and  all  the  resources  of  his 
empire  were  to  be  put  into  requisition  for  the  perdition  of 
Ehodes.  Already  were  the  Turkish  troops  on  the  march. 
The  neighbouring  provinces  were  full  of  them ;  and  an 
immense  fleet  only  waited  for  the  spring  of  the  next  year 
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to  make  a  descent  upon  their  island.  He  appealed  to  the 
loyalty,  the  honour,  and  the  piety  of  his  brethren,  and 
besought  them  to  return  with  speed. 

The  Knights,  true  to  their  vows,  quickly  made  their 
way  towards  Rhodes.  Princes  who  had  made  no  effort, 
notwithstanding  large  promises,  wondered  at  the  devo- 
tion of  those  noble  Knights,  and  sent  help.  Louis  XI.  of 
France  obtained  indulgences  from  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  for  all 
who  would  go  to  help  the  Rhodians ;  and  a  grant  from 
the  Papal  treasury  came  very  seasonably  to  their  aid  for 
warlike  preparations. 

Mohammed  foimd  that  the  spies  of  D'Aubusson  had 
penetrated  into  his  purpose  of  invading  Rhodes,  and 
assisted  their  master  to  understand  the  ultimate  object  of 
his  military  movements,  and  of  the  increase  of  his  navy ; 
and  he  therefore  endeavoured  to  put  him  off  his  guard 
by  proposing  a  treaty  of  aUiance.  With  this  proposal 
two  Princes,  the  one  being  his  own  son  Zizim,  and  the 
other  a  nephew,  went  to  Rhodes.  Demetrius,  a  Greek 
renegade,  immeasurably  their  superior  in  ctmning,  came 
with  them  in  the  character  of  attendant.  This  man  brought 
a  letter  from  the  Sultan  to  the  Grand  Master,  written  in 
terms  far  too  adulatory  to  be  sincere,  and  having  for  its 
burden  a  proposal  to  pay  just  a  small  yearly  tribute,  in 
consideration  of  the  advantages  of  peace,  merely  the  same 
thing  that  Venice  had  already  engaged  to  do.  D'Aubus- 
son, previously  apprised  of  the  contents  of  this  letter  by 
spies  whom  he  employed  in  the  very  palace  of  the  Sultan, 
received  it  with  consummate  dissimulation,  and  managed 
to  obtain  a  few  months'  time,  not,  as  he  said,  to  make  up 
.  his  own  mind  as  to  the  propriety  of  securing,  at  any 
price,  the  friendship  of  so  mighty  a  Sovereign  as  Moham- 
med, but  only  to  gain  the  concurrence  of  his  immediate 
superior  the  Pope,  and  of  the  Christian  Princes.  So 
reasonable  a  proposal  could  not  be  refused ;  an  agreement 
to  that  effect  was  ratified;  and  the  Grand  Master  had 
already  anticipated  the  opportunity  by  hastening  his  pre- 
parations for  war,  and  by  forming  an  alliance  with  the 
Sultans  of  Egypt  and  of  Tunis,  who  feared  that  the  pos- 
session of  Rhodes  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  would  bring 
him  so  much  the  nearer  to  themselves. 
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in  October,  1479,  another  Grand  Chapter  deliberated 
on  the  measures  to  be  taken,  and  wisely  invested 
D'Aubusson  with  absolute  authority, — a  dictature  neces- 
sary in  prospect  of  so  fearful  an  emergency  as  they 
expected.  To  disappoint  and  starve  the  enemy,  whenever 
he  might  land,  he  hid  the  island  waste ;  and  for  defence 
he  gathered  the  inhabitants  into  forts. 

War  was  now  declared,  not  in  form,  but  in  fact.  The 
most  earnest  instigator  of  Mohammed  to  the  destruction 
of  Rhodes  was  one  Mishach,  a  Greek,  a  member  of  the 
late  imperial  family,  a  renegade,  one  who  strove  to  merit 
the  favour  of  his  new  master  by  labouring  for  the  extir- 
pation of  the  Christian  name.  This  renegade,  now  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  Vizier,  introduced  three  others  into  the 
presence  of  Mohammed,  each  bringing  a  plan  of  Rhodes, 
which  he  had  taken  on  the  spot ;  and  they  all  assured 
him  that  the  place  was  fortified  so  badly,  and  so  ill 
provisioned,  that  it  would  certainly  fall  before  a  vigorous 
attack.  This  twice  degenerate  Greek,  accompanied  by 
the  other  three  renegades, — of  whom  one  died  on  the 
voyage, — was  intrusted  with  a  commission  to  reconnoitre 
the  coast  of  Rhodes,  and  ascertain,  by  trial,  its  capacity 
of  resistance.  He  came  accordingly,  tried  his  strength  on 
a  few  fortresses,  but  was  everywhere  beaten,  and  retreated 
with  shame. 

Then,  on  May  28th,  1480,  the  great  fleet  came  from 
GaUipoli,  and  dropped  anchor,  carrying  not  less,  as  Vertot 
says,  than  a  hundred  thousand  men.  The  computation 
of  numbers,  however,  is  uncertain,  and  almost  always 
exaggerated.  We  may  venture  to  state,  that,  besides  the 
ships  gathered  in  the  Golden  Horn  at  Constantinople, 
sixty  large  galleys  at  Gallipoli  constituted  the  fleet ;  and 
that  a  company  of  two  thousand  Janizaries  and  four 
thousand  Asabs — a  corps  of  desperadoes  so  called  in 
honour  of  one  Asab-beg — were  transported  to  Rhodes,  in 
order  to  sustain  the  discipline  and  stimulate  the  courage 
of  the  armament.* 

But  the  Knights,  the  common  soldiers,  the  common 
people,  too,  the  mixed  population  of  Jew  and  Gentile, — 
although    collected    from    many  nations,    the    oriental 
*  Von  Hammer,  Aiuverwaltung,  Haupt.  v.,  Scemacht. 
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strangely  mingled  with  the  western  in  customs,  languages, 
and  religions, — felt  so  confident  in  the  advantages  of 
discipline,  and  were  so  unanimous  in  loyalty,  and  so 
full  of  coiu'age,  that  they  looked  on  the  vast  array 
with  comparative  indifference  at  first.  And  when  the 
Pasha  who  commanded  brought  his  artillery  to  play  upon 
the  walls  with  the  increased  power  which  a  rapidly- 
improving  science  of  gunnery  afforded,  and  when  the 
Turks,  instructed  by  renegades,  battered  the  weakest 
parts  of  the  walls,  made  wide  breaches,  and  at  length 
levelled  some  parts  of  the  fortification,  and  filled  up 
some  of  the  trenches,  the  courage  of  all  rose  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  peril.  The  Turks,  accustomed  to  victory, 
were  goaded  into  madness  by  such  resistance  as  they  had 
never  before  experienced.  The  Rhodians,  their  Grand  Mas- 
ter always  first  both  in  counsel  and  in  fight,  did  wonders. 
There  was  but  once  any  indication  of  dismay,  just  one 
breath  of  timidity  murmuring  a  proposal  to  capitulate ; 
but  certain  Italians  and  Spaniards,  from  whom  it  came, 
no  sooner  heard  the  voice  of  D'Aubusson  offering  them 
free  permission  to  march  out  of  the  city,  if  they  were 
afraid  to  remain  in  it,  or  unwilling  to  defend  it,  than, 
stung  with  shame,  they  emulated  the  bravest  of  the 
Rhodians,  and  fought  to  the  last. 

The  battle  was  terrible.  Afber  twelve  weeks,  mounds  of 
ruin — for  the  wall  in  many  parts  was  no  longer  standing — 
were  all  that  surrounded  Rhodes ;  and  on  those  mounds 
the  Turkish  flags  were  floating ;  but  a  living  bulwark  of 
strong  arms  and  undaunted  hearts  everywhere  withstood 
the  quailing  strength  of  Turkey.  The  great  standard  of 
the  religion  was  unfurled  at  the  last  moment,  when 
constant  relays  of  Janizaries  mounted  the  heap,  but 
could  not  yet  descend  into  the  streets.  It  did  seem,  then, 
as  if  the  only  use  of  courage  was  to  save  that  standard 
from  dishonour,  since  Rhodes  could  not  be  saved  from 
ruin.  But  this  thought  gave  an  impulse  that  turned  back 
the  deluge  of  death.  The  noble  D'Aubusson  fought  on, 
wounded  and  wounded  again,  until  he  sank  to  the  groimd, 
faint  with  loss  of  blood.  The  same  desperate  resolu- 
tion to  kill,  armed  every  man  anew;  until,  at  last,  the 
Janizaries  themselves,  overawed  by  the  grandeur  of  united 
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loyalty  in  a  faithful  people,  and  such  an  indomitable 
spirit  as  they  had  never  before  known  in  any  Christian 
city,  took  to  their  ships,  and  sailed  back  to  Gallipoli. 
But  it  was  only  a  small  remnant  of  their  army  that 
escaped.  In  the  retreat,  panic  struck,  they  killed  each 
other ;  and  comparatively  few  reached  the  ships  that  the 
well-manned  guns  of  Rhodes  *  had  not  disabled  or  sunk. 
The  loss  of  the  Turks  has  been  stated  so  high  as  thirty 
thousand  men;  but  this  number,  too,  seems  to  be 
exaggerated.t  August  18th,  1480,  is  noted  as  the  day 
of  their  defeat. 

Pleasant  it  is  to  relate,  for  once,  an  example  of  honest 
self-defence  in  men  calling  themselves  Christians.  The 
Knights  of  Rhodes  were  not  untainted  with  the  dissolute- 
ness of  military  orders,  nor  were  they  free  from  the  vices 
of  that  superstition  which  overspread  the  Latin  world  no 
less  than  the  Greek.  They  erected  temples  after  this 
victory  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  their  patron  saints ;  but 
while  the  darkness  of  their  age  covered  them  in  common 
with  nearly  all  others,  they,  at  least,  could  rise  above  its 
faithlessness  and  cowardice. 

The  Turkish  historians  are  mute  as  to  the  details  of 
this  expedition  and  its  shameful  issue ;  but  we  hear  that 
Mohammed,  after  giving  vent  to  his  rage  in  a  threat  to 
strangle  the  General  and  all  the  officers  that  had  come 
back  alive, — suffered  the  renegade  Palaeologus  to  escape 
with  life  to  Gallipoli,  stripped  only  of  his  dignity,  and 
then  swore  that  as  the  army  was  only  safe  imder  his  own 
command,  he  was  determined  to  take  it  to  the  field 
again,  and  himself  to  lead  another  expedition,  in  order, 
by  new  victories,  to  wipe  away  the  shame  of  that  defeat.  J 

*  Hitherto  the  Turks  have  had  the  advantage  of  superiority  in  the 
use  of  cannon;  but  the  Knights  of  Rhodes  have  evidently  availed 
themselves  of  every  resource  of  dawning  art  Their  union  as  a  fira- 
temity,  their  better  education,  their  martial  habits,  their  constant 
prosecution  of  one  great  object — the  protection  of  Christendom, 
imparted  an  energy  and  intelligence  to  their  character  that  we  look  for 
in  vain  among  the  inhabitants  of  southern  Europe  generally. 

+  Leunclav.  Pandect  No.  161. 

Z  Vertot,  Histoire  de  TOrdre  de  Malthe,  liv.  viL 
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Mohammed  did  not  live  to  Mfil  this  intention ;  but  he 
had  already  ordered  a  descent  to  be  made  on  the  coast  of 
Italy,  where,  as  yet,  the  Turk  had  not  set  foot.  And  there 
his  army  was  victorious  Ahmed  Geduc  * — ^the  man  at 
whose  complaint  he  strangled  his  son  Mustafa — ^went 
thither  with  another  fleet,  and  on  the  28th  of  July 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  pillaged  the  coimtry 
without  much  opposition,  then  sat  down  before  Otranto, 
and  on  the  21st  of  the  next  month,  after  a  heavy  si^e, 
took  the  place  by  stonn.  Twelve  thousand  Italians  are 
said  to  have  been  slain;  and  the  usual  tales  of  horror, 
probably  quite  true,  are  related  concerning  the  sacking  of 
the  place.  The  aged  Archbishop  Stefano  Pendinello, 
dressed  in  his  robes,  and  holding  a  crucifix  in  his  trembling 
hands,  was  dragged  away  by  the  ferocious  Mussulmans 
from  the  altar  of  the  cathedtal,  where  he  was  exhorting 
the  people  to  hold  fast  their  faith,t  and  sawed  asunder, 
or,  as  others  say,  flayed  aUve.  All  the  ecclesiastics — 
Canons,  Priests,  and  Friars — were  draped  from  the  altars 
and  the  cells,  and  cut  to  pieces.  The  Nuns  suffered  the 
usual  fate.  The  churches  were  emptied  of  all  their  trea- 
sures. Every  house  was  entered.  Eight  hundred  persons 
were  stripped  naked,  driven  in  that  state  into  the  open 
field,  and  challenged  to  confess  the  Prophet ;  but  they 
preferred  death  to  the  miseries  that  awaited  such  a  rene- 
gation,  and  were  all  killed  on  the  spot. 

Now  the  Italians  felt  their  guilt  in  withholding  succour 
from  the  East  when  threatened  with  the  same  flood  that, 
after  it  had  overwhelmed  the  schismatics,  began  to  burst 
upon  themselves.     They  were  smitten  with  a  deadly  terror 

*  This  man  perished  about  three  yean  afterwards,  notwithstanding 
all  his  services.  The  Sultan  Bajazet  II.  invited  his  Viziers  to  a  great 
banquet,  where  he  drank  wine  with  them  all ;  and  about  midnight 
caused  robes  of  honour  to  be  brought  and  put  on  all  of  them  except 
Oeduc.  This  marked  him  for  death,  and  Bajazet  killed  him  there  with 
his  own  hand.  Either  Geduc  had  grown  too  powerftil,  or  the  Sultan  sus- 
pected him  of  complicity  with  some  disaffected  Janizaries.  (Leunclav. 
Hist  Musulm.  Turc.,  lib.  rvL     Pandecta,  Na  IHQ.) 

f  Ughelli,  Italia  Sacra,  torn,  ix.,  p,  61, 
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from  one  extremity  of  the  peninsula  to  the  other,  and 
Pope  Sixtus  himself  was  on  the  point  of  taking  flight  for 
France,  like  a  child  that,  fearing  to  be  drowned,  runs 
away  from  the  surf  that  breaks  upon  the  beach ;  but  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  restrained.  And,  by  way  of  show- 
ing his  regret  for  past  omissions,  he  made  peace  with  the 
Florentines,  with  whom  he  had  been  at  war,  he  exhorted 
some  other  Princes  to  follow  his  peaceable  example,  by 
mutual  reconciliations,  and  he  sent  twenty-four  galleys, 
which  had  been  kept,  as  it  was  said,  for  the  defence  of 
Rhodes,  until  he  heard  that  they  were  no  longer  wanted. 
These  were  now  to  guard  the  shores  of  Apulia.  He 
moreover  invited  a  council  of  Princes  and  Prelates  to 
meet  at  Rome,  and  consult  with  him  concerning  the 
defence  of  Italy. 

But  their  anxieties  were  very  soon  hushed,  by  tidings 
of  the  death  of  Mohammed.  And  their  temporary  alli- 
ance underwent  a  spontaneous  dissolution,  as  if  all  the 
Ottomans  had  expired  in  the  decease  of  that  one  Sultan. 

DEATH. 

The  catastrophe  of  Otranto  kindled  a  due  degree  of  indig- 
nation in  the  Latin  world.  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  despatched 
letters  to  the  Christian  Princes  requiring  them  to 
suspend,  for  the  space  of  three  years,  the  hostilities  then 
waged  between  themselves,  that  they  might  all  direct 
their  arms  against  their  cruel  persecutor,  as  Mohammed 
was  not  untruly  called.  Then  they  were  to  be  ready  to 
imdertake  a  sacred  expedition  against  the  infidels  in  their 
own  persons,  or  by  substitutes.  He  promised  to  con- 
tribute a  subsidy,  and  actually  fitted  out  twenty-four 
galleys,  at  Grenoa.  The  King,  Don  Fernando,  of  Spain, 
although  not  on  the  best  terms  with  Sixtus,  sent  the 
Bishop  of  Gerona  to  negotiate  a  league  with  the  Italian 
Princes.  The  King  of  Portugal  did  the  same,  and  also 
sent  twenty  good  ships,  well  armed.  Matthias,  King  of 
Hungary, — son  of  Huniades, — sent  two  thousand  horse 
into  Apulia.  The  Pope's  Legate  in  our  own  island 
endeavoured  to  enforce  the  armistice  on  the  Kings  of 
England  and  Scotland ;  but  although  the  latter  halted  on 
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liis  marcli  towards  England,  in  reverence  to  the  Boman 
See,  our  more  independent  Monarch,  Edward  lY.,  refiised 
to  lay  down  his  arms  on  such  a  summons. 

And  here  we  come  to  a  passage  in  the  history  of  our 
own  country  that  is  well  worth  relating. 

In  the  time  of  Thomas  Bourchier,  sixty-fourth  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  as  Archbishop  Parker  tells  the 
story,  the  Pope's  Questors  came  into  England  to  call 
upon  the  King  to  raise  a  contingent  towards  an  army  to 
fight  against  the  Turk.  The  Pope  himself^  they  sidd, 
would  take  the  conmiand  thereof,  and  wage  war  mightily. 
But  to  this  end  he  must  have  money  as  well  as  men. 
Therefore  he  had  required  the  tenth  of  their  income  from 
all  the  clei^  of  the  Christian  world,  and  one  year's 
revenue  from  all  who  held  a  plurality  of  benefices.  But 
the  Questors  were  overmatched.  For  by  this  time  the 
English  clergy  dreaded  the  Papal  power  that  now  clothed 
itself  in  a  sort  of  imperial  authority  far  more  than  they 
had  ever  dreaded  it  before.  The  King,  thereupon,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Archbishop,  made  it  appear  how  great 
burden  and  peril  the  clei^  would  bring  upon  themselves 
in  time  to  come  if  they  yielded  to  the  Pope  in  this 
demand ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  pointed  out  a  method 
by  which  they  might  avoid  giving  the  Pope  offence,  but 
turn  all  his  indignation  on  the  King,  who  cared  little  for 
it.  The  plan  was,  to  give  the  tithe  to  the  King,  who, 
in  return,  would  protect  the  clei^  of  the  kingdom,  excuse 
them  to  the  Pope,  and  give  him  something  to  satisfy  his 
greediness,  not  in  the  name  of  the  clergy,  but  in  his  own 
name.  On  this  the  King  gave  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
pence  in  the  pound  for  himself^  and  the  clergy  granted 
sixpence,  and  thus  escaped  out  of  the  Papal  snare. 

A  short  time  afterwards,  in  a  provincial  synod  that 
Archbishop  Bourchier  held  in  London,  a  second  attempt 
was  made  to  get  the  clergy  into  the  power  of  Eome  as  to 
temporals.  One  John  Giles,  a  doctor  utriusque  juris. 
Pope's  agent  in  England,  ascended  the  pulpit,  and 
addressed  a  Latin  sermon  to  the  clergy.  The  text  was, 
"  Take  heed  that  the  light  which  is  in  thee  be  not 
darkness."  The  subject  was  covetousness,  and  the 
solicitude  of  Doctor  Giles  was  that  the  film  of  cupidity 
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should  not  gather  on  the  eye  of  the  English  clergy. 
Sermon  being  over,  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  and  the 
Archdeacon  of  Canterbury  presented  certain  official  persona 
to  the  Archbishop,  leaving  the  laymen  present  a  few 
moments  to  concert  their  measures,  which  they  were 
not  slow  to  do.  For  the  ceremony  was  no  sooner  ended 
than  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  on  his  feet  to  demand 
of  the  clergy  a  subsidy  for  the  King.  The  Marquis  of 
Dorset,  a  good  soldier  and  loyal  subject,  seconded  the 
demand,  and  so  did  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and 
Rivers ;  and  the  tithe  was  granted  at  once  without  the 
least  demur.  Then  rose  Doctor  Giles  and  pronounced  a 
fluent  Latin  oration  in  praise  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  hia 
master.  That  Pope,  he  said,  had  sold  all  his  gold  and 
silver  vessels — nay,  almost  all  his  goods — for  the  defence 
of  Rhodes  against  the  Turks,  and  at  length,  his  own 
property  being  entirely  consumed,  he  had  W'li  constrained 
by  necessity  to  lay  a  tithe  on  the  revenues  of  the  univer- 
sal Church ;  and  touching  that  matter,  he  exhibited  hi» 
master's  bull.  This  raised  a  debate.  But  how  c<;uld  the 
clergy  pay  a  tithe  to  the  Pojje  after  having  paid  one  to 
the  King  ?  The  question  was  committed  t^j  the  ([(^'AHum 
of  the  Archbishop.  The  Archbishop  apjK)int<;<l  meetings 
for  consultation,  but  scarady  anyone  attenrk*d.  Then 
Edward  IV.  died,  and  an  end  came  to  the  whole  matter. 
Now  we  return  to  our  narrative. 

How  far  the  prqmrationa  of  the  c^jntinental  Prince« 
might  have  gone,  it  is  irniK^ssible  U)  tmy.  We  only  know 
that  even  the  xiumi  YAinhiM  were  either  Irving  time 
for  want  of  unanimity  or  tact,  or  wanting  it  through 
indifference.* 

Not  so  Mohamm^^l,  He  knew  nr/t  that  he  had  Yiiih 
time  remaining ;  but  he  wan  saixumn  U)  revenge  hi*  fsahtrtf 
at  Rhrxl/^,  He  wtm  aWi  t;rovoked  to  fight  the  Sultan  of 
^gyyt  in  hi*  owfi  dorriinK/nM,  an  that  Prin^^;  ha/1  both 
seized  TurWtnh  f/ilgrimn  on  their  way  iff  M/?r^;a,  an/l  ittier' 
cepted  the  vejwjU  that  were  l/ringing  hun  tril/tjt«  ftf/tn 
Vaamn  Ca«*an,  fV/r  thin  puiymn  he  prej;ar*^l  wtfAh^ 
fomiidabl/;  iUj^.  And,  f^if/furH/iff^}  )fy  )m  f^fru\w^  of 
Otraiitr/,  }ih  tf^Htt  }uf\r^'A  Vf  rMtte  htn  /^fsKjerit  on  Ht,  Petei^» 
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in  Old  Rome,  as  he  had  planted  it  on  St.  Sophia's  in  New 
Rome. 

At  no  period  of  his  life  was  he  occupied  in  such 
various  projects  of  ambition;  nor  ever  before  could  he 
have  felt  so  intimately  the  need  of  a  cautious  and  far- 
seeing  policy.  His  enemies  were  all  the  Princes  and 
States  of  Europe,  whom,  if  taken  by  themselves,  he  might 
have  considered  insignificant,  because  they  were  weak, 
selfish,  and  divided ;  but  with  a  competent  leader,  with 
such  an  one  as  the  Grand  Master  of  Rhodes,  their  legions 
would  be  too  formidable,  as  he  well  knew.  Then  there 
was  the  son  of  Huniades,  longing  to  crush  the  enemy 
whom  his  father  had  wounded,  and  who  had  received  his 
father's  last  charge  to  drive  him  back  to  Asia.  The 
Knights  of  Rhodes  were  brave  and  powerful  enough  to 
dispute  with  him  the  empire  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Caramania  still  was  disaffected.  Albania  and  the  Morea 
longed  for  courage  and  opportunity  to  cast  off  his  yoke. 
Trebizond  v^as  impatient.  Persia,  being  tributary,  waited 
a  fit  season  for  casting  off  the  yoke  so  very  recently 
imposed.  Egypt  was  in  actual  hostility.  Tunis  was 
in  league  with  the  valorous  D'Aubusson.  His  Christian 
"herd"  could  only  be  governed  by  forc«  of  a  relentless 
and  jealous  despotism.  Some  of  his  best  servants  were 
but  renegades  from  Christianity,  and,  like  Scander-beg, 
they  might  revolt  from  him  at  the  first  reverse  in  war ;  and 
in  all  the  world  he  had  not  one  ally  on  whose  constancy 
to  calculate,  nor  one  servant  whom  he  could  venture  to 
trust.  For  it  was  his  custom  to  disgrace,  to  scourge,  and 
even  to  kill,  the  very  men  whom  he  had  raised  to  positions 
of  the  highest  responsibility ;  and  such  a  master,  conscious 
that  all  aroimd  him  held  their  lives  to  be  uncertain,  could 
not  expect  the  confidence  of  any  ;  and  every  tyrant  feels 
that  the  confidence  that  is  not  invited  cannot  be 
received. 

Choosing  first  of  all  to  fight  with  the  Sultan  of  Egypt, 
he  was  on  his  way  from  Constantinople  to  Nicomeifia, 
purposing  thence  to  march  for  Syria,  and  rested  at  a 
place  called  Teggiur-tzair,  or  "  the  Emperor's  field,"  * 
probably  an  estate  once  belonging  to  the  house  of  the 
*  So  explained  by  Leundavius.  Pandect  163. 
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Palaeologi.  There  lie  fell  sick.  His  disease  appears  to 
have  been  what  our  physicians  would  call  enteritis^  and  it 
is  not  unnatural  that,  in  such  a  case,  there  should  be 
suspicion  of  poison.  And  when  we  observe  that  he 
was  but  fifty  years  of  age,  and  in  good  health  up  to 
that  time,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  the  suspicion 
is  not  improbable.  He  lay  in  extreme  agony  during 
four  days,  when  he  expired.*  The  silence  of  the  seraglio 
drowns  the  memory  of  his  last  hours.  From  the  secrecy 
of  his  chamber  there  transpired  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  a 
single  sentence  of  injunction  or  bequest, — not  a  word  to 
intimate  how  this  conqueror  felt  in  parting  so  suddenly 
jfrom  his  glories,  in  ceasing  from  his  ambition,  in  entering 
on  eternity. 

Unlike  Saladin,  he  seems  to  have  paid  httle  regard 
to  the  forms  of  his  religion.  He  distinguished  him- 
self by  no  chivalric  superiority  to  the  fierce  passions  of 
warfare.  He  could  repress  his  anger ;  but  only  did  so 
when  policy  required.  He  could  honour  his  Ulemas ;  but 
he  honoured  them  only  because  the  priesthood  was  neces- 
sary to  his  despotism.  He  could  invest  a  Christian 
Patriarch  with  the  insignia  of  his  office ;  but  he  did  so 
only  that  he  might  use  him  as  a  tax-gatherer.  He 
went  to  the  mosque  on  Fridays,  because,  to  a  Mussul- 
man ruler,  that  was  a  piece  of  necessary  state ;  and 
when  he  kept  the  great  yearly  festival  of  his  religion, 
the  celebration  was,  more  directly  than  ever,  made  sub- 
servient to  the  administration  of  government,  and  to 
the  collection  of  revenue.  In  warfare  he  was  very  brave, 
but  equally  mean.  His  valour  was  ferocious.  He 
was  a  patron  of  deserters,  renegades,  and  traitors;  and 
usually  exhausted  the  resources  of  corruption  before  he 
would  hazard  a  battle,  or  prosecute  a  siege.  He  was  a 
murderer  of  his  own  off'spring;  for  it  was  he  first  who 
empowered  one  of  his  surviving  children  to  destroy  the 
others,  also  his  children,  "for  the  peace  of  the  world," 
and  made  that  horrible  injunction  a  fimdamental  statute 
of  the  empire.  And  he  had  set  the  example  of  the  crime 
he  legalised,  by  murdering  his  brothers. 

*  Vasco  Dias  Tanco  :   Dell*  Origine,  &c,  de*  TurchL    Vinegiay 
Jie58,  pag.  QQ. 
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His  person  appears  to  bare  been  a  renr  fit  receptacle  for 
his  cold  and  cruel  spirit.  It  is  well  described  by  tbe  aatbor 
la^t  quoted;*  but  KnoUes  paints  it  so  Tividly,  and  so 
iaitbfiillT  too,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  borro^-ing  his 
words: — 

^  He  was  of  stature  but  low,  and  nothing  answerable 
to  the  h^ght  of  his  mind,  square  set  and  strong  limbed. 
Not  inferior  in  strength,  when  he  was  Toung,  unto  any  in 
bis  father^s  court,  but  to  Scander-beg  only.  His  com* 
plexion  was  Tartaric,  sallow  and  melancholy,  as  were 
most  of  his  ancestors,  the  Ottoman  Kings.  !ffis  look  and 
countenance  stem,  with  his  eyes  piercing,  hollow,  and 
little  sunk,  as  it  were,  in  his  head ;  and  his  nose  so  high 
and  crooked  that  it  almost  touched  his  upper  lip.  To  be 
brief,  his  countenance  was  altogether  such  as  if  nature 
had  with  most  cunning  hand  therein  depainted  smd  most 
curiously  set  forth  to  view  the  inward  disposition  smd 
qualities  of  his  mind  in  both  parts  notable."  t 

How  many  perished  in  his  wars  of  unprovoked  aggres- 
sion it  could  scarcely  have  been  possible  to  estimate. 
Some  say  three  hundred  thousand ;  and  some,  eight  hun- 
dred thousand.  These  calculations  may  include  both 
Turks  and  Christians,  or  they  may  not;  and  this  may 
partly  account  for  their  great  difference.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  wasted  life  with  the  apathetic  wantonness 
that  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  repulsive  features  in 
the  Turkish  character. 

At  best  his  death  must  have  been  gloomy,  for  he  had 
not  that  lamp  which  dispels  the  terrors  of  the  tomb ;  but 
the  silence  of  history,  the  suddenness  of  the  event,  and 
the  recollection  of  his  cruelties,  combine  to  pour  the 
blackness  of  darkness  on  that  imperial  dwelling,  the 
position  of  which  is  now  unknown.  Desolation  has 
obliterated  the  last  vestige  of  his  last  earthly  resting- 
place,  where,  on  the  3d  of  May,  1481,  three  hours  before 
sunset,  he  breathed  his  last. 

His  pampered  Janizaries  rendered  him  no  honours; 
but,  as  soon  as  they  knew  of  his  death,  marched  back  to 

*  Vwco  Dias  Tanco,  p.  69. 

t  General   Hisuxy    of  die    Tiiiks,  &c,    by    Richaid   KnoUes: 
Mahomet  the  Great. 
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Constantinople,  killed  Mohammed-pasha,  the  Governor, 
and  pillaged  the  city,  as  if  they  had  been  its  enemies,  or 
as  if,  feeling  their  alien  blood  rising  within  them,  they 
had  returned  vengeance  on  the  power  that  plucked  them 
in  infancy  from  their  mothers'  bosoms. 

When  he  fell  sick,  somewhere  between  Scutari  on  the 
Bosphorus  and  Nicomedia,  an  army  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men  was  in  active  service  under  him.  More 
than  two  hundred  galleys  and  three  himdred  other 
vessels,  square-rigged  or  lateen,  were  his  fleet.  But  his 
death  suspended  every  hostile  movement,  and  the  func- 
tions of  government  were  everywhere  intermitted. 

His  body  was  carried  back  to  Constantinople,  and 
buried  there  with  the  usual  pomp.  His  tomb,  they  say, 
was  ornamented  with  flowers ;  lamps  were  kept  burning  in 
it,  and  Priests  waited  there  day  and  night  to  recite  the 
chants  with  which  the  memory  of  the  Padishah  was  wont 
to  be  honoured.  On  this  tomb,  we  are  told,  there  was  an 
epitaph  inscribed  in  Turkish,  containing  the  names  of  the 
Sovereigns  whom  he  had  conquered,  and  the  countries  he 
had  made  his  own.  And  it  is  even  said,  that  these  Latin 
words  followed  the  Turkish : — 

Mens  erat  bellare  Rhodum, 

ET    SUFERARE    SUFERBAM   ItaLIAM. 

"  It  was  his  intention  to  make  war  on  Ehodes,  and  to 
conquer  proud  Italy."  For  the  genuineness  of  this  part 
of  the  inscription  I  would  not  vouch,  although  it  is  given 
us  by  a  "gentleman  of  Constantinople,"  who  may  have 
had  sufficient  assurance  of  its  reality  to  satisfy  himself. 
But  the  purport  of  these  lines  is  undoubtedly  in  perfect 
agreement  with  the  known  intentions  of  Mohammed.* 

Bajazet,  his  son,  ascended  the  throne,  and  Zizim, 
another  son,  escaped  for  life,  was  afterwards  put  to  flight 
in  battle,  and  found  refuge  with  an  enemy  of  Turkey,  the 
Sultan  of  Egypt,  or,  as  others  say,  gave  himself  up  to  the 
Knights  of  Khodes,  and  was  by  them  sent  into  France. 
The  fate  of  Zizim  is  not  ascertained  to  the  satisfaction  of 

♦  I  Commentarij  di  Theodoro  Spandugino  Cantacuscino,  GcntiU 
huomo  Constantinopolitano,  dell'  Origine  de'  Prindpi  Tuichi,  &c. 
Fiorenza,  1661.  p.  GU. 
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the  curious,  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  pass  over  the  limits 
of  my  present  study  in  order  to  compare  and  weigh 
conflicting  statements  concerning  this  ftigitive. 

The  tidings  of  the  death  were  the  signal  for  a  struggle 
for  the  empire  at  Constantinople  between  his  two  sons, 
each  of  whom  had  a  faction  in  the  city ;  and  it  was  by  the 
prevalence  of  one  of  these  factions  that  Bajazet  succeeded. 
He  was  at  that  time  in  Caramania ;  but  his  friends  con- 
ferred the  title  of  Sultan  on  a  child  of  his,  whom  they 
set  in  his  father's  place  until  Bajazet  himself  arrived, 
and  was  saluted  Emperor,  April  16th,  1481. 

The  Italian  troops,  aided  by  the  Hungarians,  besieged 
Otranto  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Mohammed.  The 
Turks  were  disheartened  by  the  same  tidings,  and,  after  a 
short  struggle,  capitulated  on  easy  terms ;  and  Italy  was 
again  free  from  the  presence  of  Mussulmans,  after  they 
had  been  masters  of  Otranto  for  about  one  year. 

But  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  were  not  observed. 
The  agreement  was  that  the  Turkish  soldiers  shoidd  march 
out  of  Otranto  under  arms,  and  all  the  Turks  return  freely 
to  their  own  country.  But  it  was  said  that  some  yoimg 
Italian  females  were  taken  away  with  them,  although  that 
was  probably  with  their  own  consent.  The  Duke  of  Cala- 
bria, using  this  abduction  as  a  pretext,  or  taking  it  as  a 
reason,  detained  about  fifteen  hilndred  able-bodied  men  as 
prisoners  of  war,  kept  them  in  his  army,  and  soon  after- 
wards employed  them  to  fight  his  battles  with  other 
states. 

For  the  moment,  a  vision  of  glory  flitted  before  the 
eye  of  Italy;  yet  it  was  but  for  the  moment.  The 
ambassador  of  King  Ferdinand  hastened  to  Civita 
Vecchia,  where  the  Pope  was,  to  tell  the  tale  of  triumph, 
and  to  suggest  to  His  Holiness  that  the  forces  combined 
so  successfully  for  the  expulsion  of  the  barbarians  from 
the  peninsula  shoidd  set  sail  forthwith,  go  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  hurl  Bajazet  from  his  ill-gotten  throne. 
Sixtus  warmed  at  the  thought  of  encompassing  the 
Greek  patriarchate  with  his  grasp,  and  vowed  that,  for 
so  glorious  an  achievement,  nothmg,  on  his  part,  should 
be  wanting.  He  would  command  the  war  to  be  pro- 
secuted. He  would  guarantee  the  supplies  necessary — 
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he  would  sell  his  plate,  the  same  plate  which  Dr.  Giles 
assured  the  English  he  had  sold  the  year  before, — he 
would  sell  the  sacred  vessels  out  of  the  Papal  chapels, — 
he  would  sell  his  triple  crown ! 

Here  his  own  Legate  interposed  some  difficulties. 
The  recently  united  Christian  Princes  were  actually 
quarrelling  over  the  guns  left  by  Achmet-pasha  on  the 
walls  of  Otranto.  The  Commander  of  the  Genoese  fleet 
objected  to  sail  in  the  month  of  September,  a  sickly 
season,  or  to  face  the  November  storms,  and  regretted 
that  he  could  not  undertake  to  bombard  Constantinople. 
Sixtus,  therefore,  kept  his  tiara,  and  Bajazet  was  not 
compelled  to  quit  his  throne.* 

STATE   OF   EITEOPE. 

I  cannot  lay  aside  my  pen  imtil  I  have  attempted  a 
very  brief  survey  of  the  intellectual  state  of  Europe,  and 
of  the  benefit  that  resulted,  to  Europe  first,  and  then  to 
the  whole  world,  from  the  dispersion  of  the  Greeks  during 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  The  survey, 
however,  can  only  be  most  cursory ;  for  it  is  impossible  to 
do  justice  to  this  glorious  episode  in  the  history  of  the 
world  within  the  limit  of  a  few  short  pages.  The 
learned  are  aware  that  a  vast  amount  of  industry  has 
been  expended  in  collecting  the  scattered  materials  for  a 
history  of  the  revival  of  literature  and  arts,  the  birth  of 
enterprise,  and,  I  had  almost  said,  the  creation  of  science, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Merely  to 
mention  the  erudite  labours  of  Hody  in  our  own  country, 
concerning  the  restorers  of  Grecian  learning,  and  those 
of  Charpentier,  Eichorn,  and  some  others  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  in  England,  again,  of  Hallam,  whose  writings 
are  imperishable,  is  enough  to  remind  us  that  we  enter 
on  a  vast  field  when  we  begin  to  review  the  consequences 
of  the  Greek  dispersion. 

The  briefest  notice,  then,  is  all  that  I  can  offer ;  just  as 
much  as  may  serve  to  leave  this  impression  on  my  reader, 

*  Muratori,  an.  1481,  with  note  by  Catalan!  in  the  second  Roman 
edition.  Spondanus.  Leunclavii  Annales,  Pandectae,  et  Historia,  ui 
supra,     Bonifinii,  decad.  iv.,  lib.  vi 
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that  alter  be  has  perused  the  history  of  an  almost  firoitless 
crusade, — ^instructive  by  its  very  barrenness, — ^under  the 
command  of  Cceur  de  Lion,  and  his  uncertain  allies, 
his  time  has  not  been  lost  in  tracing  the  footsteps  of 
a  great  conquest  under  the  generalship  of  the  Otto- 
man. It  pleased  God  to  roiovate  Christendom,  not  by 
the  recovery,  for  a  few  years,  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  not 
by  crowning  wars  upon  the  Saracens  with  victory,  not 
by  dragooning  the  Heathaas  of  Northern  Europe  and 
cursing  the  Paynims  of  the  East.  But  it  did  please  God 
to  renovate  Christendom  by  a  dire  visitation  of  the  sword. 
It  pleased  Him  to  quench  the  pride  of  the  Byzantines, 
of  Emperors,  Patriarchs,  and  people ; — ^to  defile  the 
temples ; — to  obliterate  the  last  vestiges  of  nationality 
in  Greece ; — ^to  enslave,  ruin,  or  destroy  mass  afber  mass 
of  nominally  Christian  and  civilised  populations ; — to  cut 
the  nerves  of  all  political  strength,  to  firustrate  scheme 
after  scheme  of  self-defence ; — ^to  pour  shame  on  the  city 
of  the  Csesars,  and  spread  terror  and  dismay  through  the 
court  of  the  Pontiff; — to  abandon  the  inland  seas  of 
Europe  to  the  horrors  of  piracy,  and  to  let  loose  the  dread 
of  THE  TunK  upon  all  the  realms  of  elder  civilisation. 
These  were  the  strange,  yet  most  effectual,  methods  of 
social  renovation. 

There  was  an  element  of  intellectual  power  that  lay 
dormant  in  the  bosom  of  society  for  many  centuries,  until 
awakened  into  more  active  operation  by  the  very  catas- 
trophe that  we  have  been  describing, — the  fall  of  the 
Greek  empire.  And  this  element  was  none  other  than 
the  Greek  language,  and,  with  the  language,  its  history 
and  its  philosophy.  And  with  a  diffusion  of  the  history 
and  philosophy  o£  Greece,  came  that  of  the  unspeakably 
more  precious  history,  and  the  "  divine  philosophy,"  that 
are  contained  in  the  volume  of  Christian  revelation.  As 
Greek  had  been  employed  by  Infinite  Wisdom  to  convey 
the  teaching  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  to  the  civilised 
world  in  the  Augustan  age,  so  was  it  again  chosen,  after 
centuries  of  barbarism,  to  aid  in  renewing  a  process  of 
civilisation,  and  to  republish  the  divine  doctrine  whereby 
only  civilisation  can  permanently  subsist, 

I  am  not  afraid  of  laying  too  great  stress  on  the 
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importance  of  Grecian  learning  in  the  formation  of 
studious  habits,  and  the  counteraction  of  mediaeval 
barbarism  in  the  clergy,  and  in  that  influential  part  of 
the  laity  on  whom,  when  associated  with  the  clergy,  every 
movement  of  moral  and  religious  political  importance  ever 
has  depended,  and  most  probably  ever  will  depend. 

An  observation  made  incidentally  by  Hallam,  is  felt  to 
be  of  great  weight  when  we  are  endeavouring  to  calculate 
the  influence  of  Greeks  in  Europe.  It  is,  that  the  first 
glimmer  of  light  perceptible  in  our  own  old  England,  even 
so  far  back  as  the  seventh  century,  was  due  "  to  the  happy 
influence  of  Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  an  Asiatic 
Greek  by  birth."*  Yet  one  who  reads  the  life  of  Theodore 
without  a  pause,  would  not  be  likely  to  attribute  much 
illumination  to  that  Prelate.  He  was  a  priestly  zealot 
sent  by  the  Pope  to  this  country  on  a  mission  of  ecclesias- 
tical conquest.  Bede,  who  knew  him  by  the  report  of  his 
contemporaries,  relates  that  he  was  "  the  first  of  all  the 
rulers  of  Canterbury  who  exercised  the  Papal  power  over 
all  England  in  its  full  vigour.'*  He  expelled,  by  art 
or  force,  two  Archbishops  of  York.  He  treated  the 
authority  of  the  Kings  of  Kent  and  Northimiberland 
with  contempt.  He  travelled  through  England,  conse- 
crated over  again  all  the  Bishops  who  had  not  been 
consecrated  after  the  Roman  manner,  or  else  deposed 
them  from  their  sees.  He  was  violent,  proud,  and  stubborn, 
the  very  last  of  men  to  enlighten  England,  if  that  were 
ever  to  be  done  by  the  influence  of  a  Roman  Legate. 

Yet  we  find  that  this  Greek  "  brought  over  with  him  a 
large  library  of  Greek  and  Latin  books,  of  which  some, 
written  in  Greek,  still  remain  with  us."  He  brought 
Homer,  Chrysostom,  and  the  Psalms  of  David  in  that 
language.  He  wrote  several  books;  and  his  learning 
survived  him,  and  was  multiplied  in  his  disciples,  among 
whom  were  Bede,  John  of  Beverley,  and  the  Abbat 
Albinus,  besides  Tobias,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  is  said 
to  have  understood  Latin  and  Greek  as  well  as  if  they 
were  his  native  languages.f 

*  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe,  in  the  15th,  16th,  and 
17th  centuries,  part  i.,  chap.  i. 
t  Matth.  Parker,  Cant,  de  Antiquit  Eccles.  Cant  vii.,  Theodoras 
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Thronghout  Europe,  but  most  especially  in  Italy,  where 
the  knowledge  of  Greek  was  reported  to  have  been  lost 
for  several  hundred  years,  learning,  properly  so  called, 
might  also  be  said  to  be  extinct.  When  a  thirst  for 
knowledge  b^an  to  show  itself  in  Italy,  and  a  few  learned 
men  devoted  themselves  to  the  improvement  of  the 
curr«it  Latin  by  a  study  of  the  ancient  classics,  aod 
began  to  reduce  their  own  vernacular  to  writing,  most  of 
them  aspired  to  know,  at  least,  the  elements  of  Greek ; 
and  some,  as  Petrarch  for  example,  acquired  proficiency 
enough  to  read  Homer.  And  their  teachers,  be  it  remem- 
bered, were  persons  who  came  firom  Greece,  generally 
to  escape  the  troubles  that  befell  their  country  in  conse- 
quence of  the  invasion  of  the  Turks. 

The  establishment  of  universities,  which  began  so  early 
as  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  with  firequent  additions  to 
their  number  until  the  period  now  before  us,  created  seats 
of  learning  ready  for  more  effective  occupation  in  what, 
without  irreverence,  we  may  venture  to  designate  the 
fulness  of  time,  in  relation  to  the  religious  history  of 
Europe,  when  learning  in  general,  but  more  especially 
Greek  and  oriental  literature,  should  be  sanctified  to  i^ 
highest  uses. 

It  was,  after  all,  Chiysoloras,  an  ambassador  from 
Constantinople,  sent  to  solicit  aid  firom  the  Western 
powers  against  the  Turks,  who  laid  the  foundations  of 
Grecian  learning  in  Italy.  He  came  thither  in  the 
year  1395,  and,  after  discharging  his  mission,  preferred 
the  security  of  Italy  to  the  perils  of  Bvzantium,  and 
became  public  teacher  of  Greek  in  Venice,  Florence,  and 
Rome.  Among  his  pupils  were  Barberino,  Po^o, 
Leonardo  Aretino,  Strozzi,  Guarino,  Yergerio,  Ugolmo, 
Ambrosio  Camaldolese,  Manetti,  and  others  whose  names 
are  in¥nrought  with  the  history  of  that  period,  and  who 
became  the  fathers  of  Italian  literature,  enriched  with  the 
lore  and  philosophy  of  Greece. 

Not  for  Greek  learning  only,  but  also  for  Latin,  there 
was  an  intense  thirst.  Ancient  manuscripts  were  sought 
for,  deciphered,  and  published,  as  soon  as  the  invention 
of  printing  had  provided  means  for  the  unlimited  multipli- 
cation of  copies.  Public  libraries  were  formed,  as,  for 
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example,  the  library  of  St.  Mark  in  Florence,  and  another 
in  the  same  city,  which  was  afterwards  enlarged,  and,  from 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  is  known  as  the  Lanrentian. 

Academies,  without  charter,  indeed,  yet  prolific  semi- 
naries of  learning,  sprang  up  in  difierent  parts  of  Italy : 
chiefly  at  Florence,  nurtured  by  the  munificence  and 
pride  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici ;  also  at  Rome,  where  the 
academicians  were  suspected  of  Paganism  and  magic ;  and 
then  at  Naples,  where,  after  the  decline  of  the  others,  a 
constellation  of  poets,  antiquarians,  and  philosophers 
strove  to  shine,  although  but  fitfully,  through  the  dark 
clouds  of  war  and  the  calamities  of  invasion  from  abroad. 

The  fall  of  Thessalonica,  in  1430,  an  event  which  we 
have  narrated,  gave  some  scholars  to  Italy,  and  among 
them,  Theodore  Gaza,  who  rapidly  acquired  the  Latin 
language  and  became  Rector  of  the  University  of 
Ferrara. 

Even  the  Council  held  at  Ferrara  and  Florence, 
although  the  object  for  which  it  was  convened  could  not 
be  accomplished, — and  the  accomplishment  of  such  an 
object  as  the  union  of  two  corrupt  Churches  could  scarcely 
have  contributed  much  to  the  welfare  of  the  world, — was 
not  altogether  useless.  While  the  more  active  politicians 
of  the  two  Churches  were  prosecuting  their  negotiations 
or  their  debates ;  and  while  John  Palaeologus  was  hunting, 
and  the  humbler  members  of  the  imperial  and  patriarchal 
trains  were  wasting  their  hours  in  a  restless  indolence ;  a 
few  men  of  superior  genius  occupied  their  leisure  in 
pursuits  or  schemes  of  literary  culture.  The  secession 
of  Bessarion  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  while  it  added 
nothing  to  his  own  good  fame,  gave  a  powerful  impulse 
to  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  Western  world;  for 
Bessarion  was  a  learned  and  energetic  man,  and  a  patron 
of  literature. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  that  we  attribute  its  ftill 
share  of  importance  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  language, 
we  must  not  fail  to  acknowledge  that,  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  there  was  an  unprecedented  coin- 
cidence of  great  events  which  can  scarcely  be  accounted 
for  by  the  presence  of  ordinary  causes,  but  which  all  con- 
tributed to  the  accomplishment  of  a  grand  result.  K  the 
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successor  of  Amurath  II.  had  continued  to  pursue  the  com- 
paratively mild  policy  which  distinguished  the  latter  part 
of  that  reign,  holding  amicable  correspondence  with  Chris- 
tian Princes,  and  refraining  from  any  further  designs  on 
the  capital  of  Eastern  Christendom,  the  overthrow  of  Con- 
stantinople might  have  been  long  prevented,  and  European 
Turkey,  not  yet  consolidated  into  one  undivided  realm, 
might  even  have  been  reconquered  in  detail  by  the  valour 
of  such  men  as  Huniades  and  Scander-beg.  The  military 
power  of  the  Roman  Church,  represented  by  the  Knights  of 
Rhodes,  and  greatly  strengthened  by  alliance  with  Egypt 
and  Tunis  on  the  Mediterranean,  would  have  also  foimd 
valuable  allies  in  Persia  and  Trebizond  on  the  outskirts 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  in  Caramania  at  its  very  centre, 
and  might  have  easily  compelled  the  Sultans  to  confine 
themselves  to  a  defensive  position. 

The  succession,  however,  of  young  Mohammed  II., 
burning  with  ambition,  and  confident  in  his  own  powers, 
made  the  balance  preponderate  suddenly  and  decisively 
against  Christendom,  and  utterly  extinguished  the  politi- 
cal importance  of  the  Eastern  Church.  But  just  then  it 
was,  while  Mohammed  was  beginning  his  reign  at  Adri- 
anople,  and  entering  on  the  train  of  successes  which 
found  completion  in  his  great  conquest,  that  Gutenberg 
and  Fust,  in  the  true  spirit  of  modem  commerce,  were 
uniting  skill  and  capital  in  their  partnership  in  Mentz, 
and  setting  up  the  printing-press, — the  grand  engine  of 
civilisation,  that  has  been  working  down  the  adverse 
power  of  barbarism  through  the  last  four  centuries. 
Before  this  new  power  Mohammedan  barbarism  wanes. 
It  has  been  gradually  sinking  into  extinction,  from  the 
hour  of  its  proudest  tnumph  imtil  this  day,  with  a  decline 
that,  because  it  is  gradual,  must  be  sure. 

Mohammed  was  building  his  fortress  on  the  European 
side  of  the  Bosphorus,  and,  combining  the  most  unscru- 
pulous policy  of  a  tyrant  with  the  strategy  of  an  accom- 
plished General,  was  calmly  compassing  the  ruin  of 
Constantinople.  He  had  retired  to  his  palace  in  the 
capital  of  Roumelia,  there  to  construct  engines  and  collect 
munitions  for  the  campaign  of  the  next  year ;  but  in  those 
months  of  doom  the  artificers  of  Mentz  were  doing  more 
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than  he.  We  must  remember  that  it  was  in  1452  that 
Schaffer,  their  assistant,  brought  the  art  of  printing  to 
perfection  by  casting  moveable  types.  Cannons  were  not 
yet  cast ;  and  the  founder's  art  had  not  yet  produced 
cannon-balls. 

No  sooner  had  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Constantinople 
reached  Germany,  than  the  press,  aheady  faithful  to  its 
providential  commission  to  speak  loud,  and  clear,  and  in 
proper  season,  issued  an  appeal — ^probably  more  than  one 
appeal — ^to  the  public  against  the  Turks,  "A  metrical 
exhortation,  in  the  German  language,  to  take  arms  against 
the  Turks,  dated  in  1454,  has  been  retrieved  in  the 
present  century.'*  * 

Perhaps  the  publication  of  the  first  volimie  ever  printed 
was  synchronous  with  the  last  victory  of  Huniades  at 
Belgrade  in  1455.  That  book  was  a  Latin  Bible.  And 
it  is  even  a  more  striking  coincidence  than  this,  that 
while  Mohammed  was  ranging  over  the  Morea,  and  art- 
fully excluding  the  last  remains  of  Greek  authority,  the 
first  professor  of  Greek  was  appointed  to  lecture  in  the 
University  of  Paris,  in  order  to  the  restoration  of  this 
branch  of  ancient  learning  there,  where  it  soon  attained 
pre-eminence  under  the  guidance  of  scholars  like  WiOiam 
Budaeus,  and  printers  like  Robert  and  Henry  Stephens. 

Yet  it  is  amusing  to  observe  how  the  Greek  language 
was  compelled  to  creep  into  the  University  of  Paris  on  the 
sufferance  of  mere  charity.  Nay,  even  rhetoric,  in  that 
region  of  modem  culture,  was  at  its  first  appearance 
frowned  into  a  posture  of  modest  reserve  by  the  Parisian 
fathers,  who  specially  excluded  the  teachers  of  both  Greek 
and  rhetoric  from  the  privileges  of  regency.  Compensa- 
tion, however,  is  always  granted  by  Him  who  reigns 
above ;  and  slumbering  metaphysics,  as  if  stirred  by  envy, 
woke  up  into  a  fiirious  controversy  concerning  Nominalism 
and  Realism,  and  thus  was  provided  a  salutary  counter- 
active of  the  imreasoning  objective  habit,  that  might  have 
spoiled  science  in  her  infancy  if  she  had  spent  all  her  time 
and  strength  on  manuscripts,  antiquities,  typography, 
painting,  and  engraving. 

To  pursue  these  collateral  events  any  further  might 
*  Hallam*8  Literature  of  Europe,  part  L,  chap.  3. 
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seem  trifling,  and  therefore  I  must  be  content  to  make 
the  general  observation,  that  in  the  thirty-one  years  of 
the  reign  of  Mohammed  II.  the  art  of  printing  became 
established  in  all  the  principal  coimtries  of  Europe ;  and 
that  its  practice  fell  into  so  many  hands  that  monopoly 
was  impossible ;  while  it  also  became  so  ftdly  acknow- 
ledged to  be  necessary,  that  not  even  the  Inquisition 
coidd  put  it  down,  nor  could  any  censorship  control  it. 
And  at  Florence,  especially,  that  company  of  learned 
men  was  already  assembled  whose  power  in  undermining 
ancient  prejudices  can  scarcely  be  rated  too  high,  however 
much  we  must  lament  that  their  influence  on  the  side  of 
truth,  and  even  of  morality,  was  at  best  so  feeble,  while  it 
so  often  became  adverse. 

At  this  time,  also,  raged  the  controversy  between  the 
advocates  of  Plato  and  those  of  Aristotle,  which  event- 
ually terminated  in  impairing  the  authority  of  both, 
rather  than  in  establishing  that  of  either ;  but  it  served 
well  as  a  prelude  to  the  vital  controversy  of  the  Reforma- 
tion which  rose  early  in  the  succeeding  century.  Another 
question  of  extreme  importance  was  raised  by  the  acute 
criticism  of  Laurentius  Valla,  who  wrote  a  treatise  to 
demonstrate  that  the  pretended  Donation  of  the  Eoman 
State  to  the  Popes  by  the  Emperor  Constantine  was  a 
foi^ry ;  and  from  that  time  the  Donation  of  Constantine 
came  to  be  r^arded  by  every  inteUigent  person  as  a  fraud, 
and  the  temporal  power  of  the  Eoman  See  in  Italy  suffered 
a  discredit  which  no  effort  nor  expedient  has  ever  been  able 
to  remove.  And  refugees  from  Constantinople  came  again 
after  the  capture  of  that  city,  to  reinforce  the  schools  of 
Italy,  and  give  a  renewed  impulse  to  historical  as  well  as 
literary  criticism.  Among  them  was  the  historian  Chal- 
cocondyles,  with  Andronicua  Callistus,  and  Theodorus 
Lascaris. 

Meanwhile  Wessel  of  Groningen  taught  in  Germany 
with  so  great  applause,  that  fis  admirers  called  him 
** Light  of  the  World;"  and  Martin  Luther,  who  came 
in  the  next  generation,  declared  him  to  be  a  man  of  admi- 
rable genius,  and  rare  and  noble  spirit,  and  one  who 
seemed  to  be  indeed  taught  of  God.  He,  too,  like  Valla, 
assailed  the  strongholds  of  Papal  ambition  and  cupidity. 
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but  in  a  better  temper,  and  not  without  a  perception  of 
more  precious  truths  than  had  ever  entered  into  the 
thoughts  of  the  disputatious  Koman.  And  several  schools 
were  foimded  in  Germany,  before  the  year  1480,  where 
the  most  learned,  eloquent,  and  pious  advocates  of  the 
Keformation  received  instruction,  and  acquired  the  ele- 
ments of  that  learning  which  they  soon  employed  with 
resistless  energy. 

Then  there  was  Rudolphus  Agricola,  a  native  of  Gro- 
ningen.  In  Ferrara  he  had  studied  Greek  so  successfully, 
that  he  could  speak  it  fluently  with  Guarino  in  prose,  or 
with  Strozzi  in  verse,  and  debate  with  Gaza  on  questions 
of  philosophy ;  while  his  familiarity  with  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  was  in  full  correspondence  with  his  attainments 
as  a  linguist.  He  became  a  living  centre  of  illumination ; 
and  his  rare  acquirements,  made  in  Italy,  increased  the 
admiration  of  the  Germans  for  that  coimtry,  now  distin- 
guished by  the  renovation  of  languages  and  the  fine 
arts. 

England  felt  little  of  the  European  agitation  amidst 
her  own  domestic  troubles,  and  received  little  of  the 
dawning  light ;  but  even  here,  in  spite  of  the  war  between 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  the  persecution  of 
the  Lollards,  and  in  Scotland  also,  some  advances  were 
made  towards  a  better  state  of  things.  Within  this 
memorable  period  rose  Eton  College.  The  common  library 
was  given  to  Cambridge;  and  some  new  colleges  were 
founded  in  Oxford  and  in  St.  Andrew's.  And  after 
people  were  forbidden  to  send  their  children  to  private 
schools  in  London,  lest  they  should  be  infected  with 
Wycliffism,  the  number  of  public  schools  in  this  metro- 
polis was  considerably  increased.  In  Ireland,  a  university 
would  have  been  founded  at  Drogheda,  to  resemble  Oxford, 
but  for  want  of  funds.  The  Patriarch  of  Antioch  foimd 
refuge  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  but  he  came 
rather  as  an  ecclcHiastio  than  a  scholar;  and  his  most 
notable  importation  conHiHtud  of  "two  camels  and  four 
dromedaries  of  Mtupundoun  and  unhoard-of  magnitude." 
Not  so  Caxton,  wlir>  brouKlii  un  a  more  valuable  gift 
when  he  eMtabli«}i«ul  hifi  iifoM,  nnd  nonvurted  one  of  the 
chapels  of  Wosiuiiiiiiitir  Amwy  Iniu  n  tirititing-oflico. 
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Hungary  would  have  taken  a  fair  position  in  this  gene- 
ral intellectual  advance,  but  for  its  nearness  to  the  enemy. 
Matthias,  son  of  Huniades,  who  wore  the  crown  which  his 
father  had  so  well  earned  for  him,  surrounded  himself 
with  learned  men  from  Italy,  purchased  a  large  number 
of  Greek  manuscripts  that  had  been  rescued  in  time  from 
Constantinople,  and  constantly  employed  four  copyists  at 
Florence  and  thirty  at  Buda  to  add  to  his  collection.  He 
thus  collected  a  very  large  library,  and  many  works  of 
ancient  art  besides.  When  Buda  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Turks  in  1527,  the  whole  treasure  was  destroyed ;  but 
its  benefits  could  not  all  be  lost. 

On  Spain  thickest  darkness  seemed  to  fall  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Inquisition ;  and  the  war  with  Granada 
opened  a  new  but  sad  chapter  in  Spanish  history.  Yet 
even  Spain  could  not  be  made  impenetrable  to  the  influ- 
ences that  now  pervaded  Europe.  Printing-presses  were 
introduced  in  quick  succession  into  Valencia,  Barcelona, 
Saragoza,  Sevilla,  Salamanca,  and  Burgos.  Antonio  of 
Lebrixa,  the  Erasmus  of  Spain,  read  awakening  lectures 
in  the  universities.  And  those  presses  and  those  lectures 
told  so  powerftdly,  that  even  the  Inquisitor-General  Xime- 
nes  yielded  to  a  demand  on  his  vanity  and  his  policy,  and 
thought  to  improve  his  fame  by  printing  the  Bible  first 
in  polyglot  at  Alcaic. 

Geography,  slowly  and  blindfold,  yet  with  well-rewarded 
patience,  was  groping  her  way  towards  an  outer  world 
that  lay  undiscovered  beyond  the  regions  once  trodden 
by  Strabo,  or  explored  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela  and  Marco 
Polo.  Ptolemy's  Geography  appeared  from  the  press  in 
Rome  in  the  year  1478,  adorned,  if  not  illustrated,  with 
the  first  maps  ever  engraved  on  plates  of  copper.  They 
were  just  as  one  Agathodaemon  left  them  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury ;  rude  enough,  and  as  unlike  the  configuration  of 
this  world's  bright  surface  as  the  most  mouldy  anti- 
quarian could  wish.  Still,  they  conveyed  some  useful 
hints.  Sailors  and  merchants  caught  the  rage  for  mend- 
ing those  chaotic  outlines  after  their  own  observations ; 
and  the  Genoese  Christopher  Columbus,  then  in  his 
thirty-sixth  year,  might  have  bought  one  of  the  new  maps 
and  made  use  of  it  in  those  precious  studies  which 
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opened  ont  the  western  hemiBpherc  to  hin  iniMitiil  viHion. 
Eugenios  IV.,  whom  we  have  seen  jirunidinj^  ovtT  th« 
Floi^entine  Council  in  its  futile  attempt  to  uniUt  tlio 
hostile  Churches,  unconsciously  to  himself  ^av<;  a  <U'('iMivo 
impulse  to  science,  enterprise,  colonisation,  and  commerce, 
by  his  donation  of  the  lands  to  1h;  dim^ovcrcd  to  ihu 
crowns  of  Portugal  and  Spain.  Kncoura^c'd  hy  Iiis  cost- 
less bounty,  Pnnce  Henry  of  Portu^^al  cHtal»liHlH*(l  a 
nautical  academy,  that  prosecuted  reHearchcH  in  npit*'  of 
the  declamations  of  the  Priests.  He  sou^lii  lor  new 
nations,  while  Mohammed  II.,  also  in  sjiite  of  cler^^y,  was 
treading  out  the  last  vestige  of  Christian  nationality  in 
the  East. 

And  when  this  despot  expired  in  Asia,  and  tluj  <K'en- 
pant  of  the  Boman  See  flattered  hiniHelf  that  tho  Papal 
power  had  found  deliverance  from  its  greatest  {\h\  ho 
knew  not  of  the  persons,  then  living,  wl»o  wonhl  (h»  nu)ro 
than  any  Turk  to  overthrow  the  fahri(!S  of  th's|>()l.isn»  in 
the  world.  There  was  Colundnis,  i\w\\  in  tlM»  vigour  of 
his  manhood,  and  approa(;hing  the  height  of  Iiis  (Mitliu- 
siasm.  There  was  Erasmus,  a  hoy  iianting  alnuidy  alYer 
eminence,  and  hasting  to  ])onr  the  uifhienet^s  of  a  nohlo 
genius  in  floods  of  irony,  erudition,  and  eont(*ni))t  upon 
the  barbarism  of  a  dying  ago.  And  th(Te  was  Ciirolamo 
Savonarola,  just  essaying  his  first  pow(Ts  iu4  a  h»etun»r  in 
Florence,  where  ho  would  soon  ])r(HUet  the  renovation 
of  Italy,  and,  by  dying  in  the  cause  of  lihcrty,  contribute 
to  the  renovation  of  the  world  its(»lf. 

But  a  mightier  agency  than  that  of  the  "  Prophet  of 
Tuscany  "  was  already  in  preparation ;  for  in  spite  of  the 
prohibitions,  which  began  centuries  before*,  and  were  con- 
tinually repeated,  transhitions  of  the  Bible,  or  of  parts  of 
it,  into  the  languages  of  tlu^  pcM)])lo,  were  nuulo  in  several 
countries,  and  puhlisluid,  Mahsrmi  gave  his  version  to 
Italy.  Others  wchj  printed,  and  largely  circulated,  in 
Germany,  Holland,  France,  and  ]3ohonua.  The  printing 
of  Hebrew  too,  a  work  of  incalculable  importance,  began 
in  Italy,  the  first  book  of  the  kind  being  an  edition  of 
B.  Solomon  Jarchi  on  the  Pentateuch,  at  Beggio  in  Cala- 
bria, in  the  year  1-175.  The  year  after  this,  the  first 
Greek  book  mudo  its  uppearonco  at  Milan.  It  was  the 
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Greek  Grammar  of  Lascaris.  But  in  a  work  which  is 
not  intended  to  comprehend  the  details  of  literary  history, 
I  must  be  content  with  having  briefly  indicated  a  few 
facts  illustrative  of  the  spreading  of  a  thirst  for  know- 
ledge, and  a  general  adoption  of  the  means  whereby 
knowledge  could  be  obtain^. 

Commerce,  during  the  period  that  has  been  compre- 
hended in  my  narrative,  began  to  offer  her  service  to 
higher  interests,  and  to  be  ennobled  by  traffic  in  things 
more  valuable  than  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks.  Then 
began  the  hook-trade.  The  first  efforts  were  modest,  but 
for  those  days  they  were  grand,  although  at  the  present 
time  an  edition  of  two  himdred  and  seventy-five  copies  of 
a  classic  to  supply  the  learned  of  Europe  would  sound 
ridiculously  small.  Even  on  that  hmnble  scale,  the 
printers,  being  scholars  at  the  same  time  and  publishers, 
petitioned  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  to  pity  and  relieve  them,  for 
they  were  on  the  brink  of  ruin  by  excess  of  production 
over  sale.  But  even  in  that  early  day  there  was  a  demand 
for  cheap  books  ;  already  prices  fell,  learning  rose  in  con- 
sequence, the  market  rallied,  and  now  things  are  as  we 
find  them. 

Persecution  quickly  came  to  the  aid  of  those  powers  of 
darkness  which  began  to  be  dethroned;  and  the  same 
persons  were  sometimes  found  waging  war  at  the  same 
time  against  the  inspired  writers,  Plato,  and  Mohammed. 
Such  an  one  was  Pope  Paul  II.  During  his  pontificate 
the  Academy  of  learned  men  was  instituted  in  Rome,  for 
the  study  of  Roman  antiquities,  medals,  inscriptions,  and 
the  Platonic  philosophy.  A  voluntary  and  unauthorised 
association,  for  any  purpose  whatever,  lay  beyond  the 
range  of  all  established  usages,  and  was  thought  perilous 
to  the  state  and  to  its  head.  Rumours  arose  that  the 
members  were  infidels  or  atheists.  Suspicions  were 
whispered  that  they  designed  to  kiU  the  Pope.  As  if  to 
make  their  society  the  more  formidable,  in  their  enthu- 
siasm for  antiquiiy  they  had  changed  their  Italian  names 
for  other  names  borrowed  firom  classical  antiquity.  Inti- 
mations reached  them  of  approaching  danger.  Some  fled, 
but  others  were  caught,  thrown  into  prison,  and  laid  upon 
the  rack.  Among  those  enthusiastic  scholars  were  Pom- 
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poniiis  Laetus,  Callimachus,  Experiens,  and  Platina.  The 
last  of  these  was  liberated  after  a  few  months,  on  the 
intercession  of  the  Cardinal  of  Mantua,  Bessarion,  and 
some  others ;  but  the  other  captive  academicians  had  to 
atone  for  their  indiscretion  by  suffering  a  durance  of 
twelve  months. 

Not  the  least  interesting  characteristic  of  the  time  at 
which  this  volume  closes,  is  the  sudden  springing  up  of  a 
reaction  between  adverse  principles, — between  the  old 
systems  and  the  new.  The  French  invasion  of  Italy  had 
not  yet  taken  place,  but  the  men  were  growing  up  that 
would  conduct  it.  The  one  language  of  the  clergy,  Latin, 
— the  language  that  contributed  to  their  own  strength  by 
distinguishing  them  from  the  vulgar,  and  by  serving  as  a 
medium  of  universal  communication  among  themselves, — 
is  now  turned  to  a  very  different  effect.  Nearly  all  books 
are  printed  in  Latin ;  and  therefore  every  treatise,  every 
history,  is  made  the  common  property  of  the  world  as 
soon  as  it  issues  from  the  press.  And  let  it  be  borne  in 
mind  that  at  first  the  diffusion  of  ideas  was  not  checked 
by  any  censorship :  advantages  were  gained  in  those  few 
years  of  liberty  of  press  that  never  could  be  lost ;  but 
Mentz,  the  very  city  so  highly  honoured  by  the  invention 
of  printing,  had  the  misfortune  to  stand  first  in  the  track 
of  prohibition.  The  Archbishop  tells  us  a  few  things 
that  it  is  gratifying  to  know  in  his  mandate  appointing 
the  first  Censor.     Beckmann  gives  the  document : — 

"  Notwithstanding  the  facility  given  to  acquisition  of 
science  by  the  divine  art  of  printing,  it  has  been  found 
that  some  abuse  this  invention,  and  convert  that  which 
was  designed  for  the  instruction  of  mankind  to  their 
injuif^.  For  books  on  the  duties  and  doctrines  of  religion 
are  translated  from  Latin  into  Grerman,  and  circulated 
among  the  people,  to  the  disgrace  of  religion  itself ;  and 
some  have  even  had  the  rashness  to  make  faulty  versions 
into  the  vulgar  tongue  of  the  Canons  of  the  Church, 
which  belong  to  a  science  so  diflBicult,  that  it  is  enough  to 
occupy  the  Ufe  of  the  wisest  man.  Can  such  men  assert, 
that  our  German  language  is  capable  of  expressing  what 
great  authors  have  written  in  Greek  and  Latin  on  the 
high  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  on  general 
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•bitice  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era — an  epoch  of 
birth  of  great  events,  a  morning  of  a  new-bom  world,  it 
was  that  which  terminated  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

And  it  was  vain  to  attempt  a  suppression  of  awakening 
life.  Such  an  attempt  was  made,  indeed,  and  the  court 
of  Eome,  now  assuming  the  exact  organization  by  which 
it  has  been  since  distinguished,  spared  no, effort  to  stay  the 
ocean-flood  of  intellectual  and  moral  advancement  with 
the  dyke  of  its  own  authority ;  but  still  in  vain.  And 
the  Turkish  inroad  upon  Europe  gave  the  whole  Conti- 
nent a  shock  that,  a  century  or  two  earlier,  might  only 
have  aroused  its  population  to  a  sense  of  dull  despait ;  but 
now  it  acted  on  a  mass  of  awakening  intelligence,  and 
served,  at  least,  to  produce  a  consciousness  of  common 
danger  and  common  interest,  and  thus  to  arouse  nations 
to  a  feeling  of  higher  patriotism,  and  to  dispel,  for  ever, 
the  torpor  in  which  society  had  slumbered.  How 
effectual  this  awakening  was,  we  shall  soon  be  in  a 
position  to  observe  more  nearly,  when  the  fervour  and 
fate  of  Savonarola,  and  the  learned  labours  of  Melancthon, 
shall  engage  our  attention. 


London: 
printed  by  james  nichols, 
hoxton-squase. 
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can  be  given  it  in  a  newspaper  critique.  We  must  briefly  characterise  what 
we  cannot,  in  a  journal  like  this,  review  at  any  length.  Mr.  Williams 
has  given  us  an  excellent  summary  of  Scriptural  arguments  and  facts 
relating  to  the  life  and  times  of  our  Lord ;  and  no  Student  of  Theology 
would  find  the  time  wasted  which  he  might  employ  over  these  pages.  The 
thought  displayed  is  of  a  high  order,  and  the  style  of  expression  remarkably 
chaste  and  beautiful.  The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  and  conveniently 
subdivided  into  chapters ;  and  will  be  found  to  be  both  a  handsome  and  a 
useful  volume."— ira«rt«^«  and  St.  Leonard's  News. 
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Part  I.  A  Jesuit  Saint. — St.  Francis  Xavier,  first  Romish  Missionary  to  India. 
Part  11.  A  Jesuit  Doctor. — James  laynez,  a  leading  Theologian  and  General 

of  the  Company. 
Part  IIL   A  Jesuit  Regicide. — Henry  Garnet,  Provincial  in  England  at  the 

time  of  the  Gunpowder  Treason.  { 

Part  IT.  A  Jesuit  Cardinal — ^Robert  Rellarmine,  the  Prince  of  Piqtal  \ 

ControTersialbts.  ^ 

Part  Y.  A  Jesuit  Mandarin. — John  Adam  Schall,  otherwise  Tam-yo-vam,  a 

famous  Astronomer  in  China.  \ 

Part  YI.  A  Jesuit  Refiigee. — Gabriel  Gmber,  General  of  the  Jesuits  in  Russia.  \ 

"  The  memoir  of  John  Adam  Schall  will  constitute  to  most  readers  the    ? 

charm  of  the  second  volume The  strange  allusions  to  Christianity,    \ 

and  to  its  Divine  Author,  which  lately  astonished  the  public  in  the  proclama-  \ 
tions  of  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  now  raging  in  China,  will  impart  to  this  > 
memoir  a  peculiar  interest  at  this  time ;  for  those  who  read  will  not  be  ^ 
much  at  a  loss  to  trace  the  influence  to  which  those  allusions  are  due,  espe-  \ 
cially  when  it  is  remembered,  that  for  some  years  the  Jesuits  have  been  very  \ 
actively  at  work  in  China ;  and,  in  remembrance  of  their  previous  doings  in  \ 
that  country,  it  is  much  more  obvious  to  ascribe  the  perplexing  language  of  ? 
the  proclamations  to  this  influence  than  to  that  of  the  American  Missionaries,  \ 
which  has  in  some  quarters  been  indicated." — Kitto's  Journal  of  Sacred  [ 
Literature.  > 

*'  It  is  seldom  that  in  so  small  and  portable  a  space  so  much  material  is  < 
found ;  and  we  heartily  recommend  to  our  readers  a  work  which  is  as  season-  > 
able  as  it  is  instructive  and  complete." — Church  of  England  Quarterly  Review.    \ 

**  We  owe  much  to  the  indefatigable  author  of  these  volumes.  His  pen  is  $ 
never  idle ;  and  while  his  writings  are  so  full  of  knowledge,  sound  instruc- 
tion, and  strong  Protestant  truth,  we  shall  not  wish  him  to  lay  it  down.  In 
these  volumes  we  are  made  acquainted  with  much  important  information  not 
easily  accessible :  and  the  workings  o  a  system  are  laid  open  which  has 
wrought  more  diabolical  mischief  in  the  world  than  almost  all  other  agents  of 
iniquity  put  together." — Evangelical  Christendom. 

*•  As  the  biographies  may  be  had  separately,  we  would  particularly  refer  to 
that  of  *  A  Jesuit  Begicide,  Hsnry  Garnet,*  as  sure  to  he  read  with  interest 
and  advantage,  especially  by  the  young  in  our  families  and  schools.  The 
whole  series,  we  regret  to  learn,  is  not  to  extend  beyond  two  volumes;  but  we 
think  they  will  be  more  generally  popular,  and  for  that  reason  even  more  valu- 
able, than  the  works  for  which  Mr.  Rule  received  the  thanks  of  Conference 
last  year.  At  the  present  moment,  they  are  of  no  ordinary  value."—  Watchman. 

**  It  ought  to  be  added  at  once  to  all  Protestant  libraries."— 2%«  Bulwark. 
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THE  BRAND  OP  DOMINIC: 

Or,  Inquisition ;  at  Rome  "  Supreme  and  Universal.'' 
BY  THE  B£V.  WILLIAM  H.  BULE. 

;        With  an  Engraved  Frontispiece,  Vigrnette  Tille-Page,  and  three  Illug- 

>  trations  on  Steel,  representing  the  Sambenitos  and  Zamarra,  or  Habits  worn 
/    by  Sufferers  in  the  Autos  de  Fe. 

]    This  History  of  the  Inquisition  is  derived  exclusively  from  Original  Historians 

>  of  that  Tribunaly  and  from  its  oxen  standard  authorities. 

"  More  books,  and  better  books,  have  appeared  in  England  on  the  Komish 

:  controversy  in  the  last  five  years  than  in  fifty  before.    One  of  the  best  of 

:  those  prepared  for  popular  use  is  '  The  Brand  of  Dominic'    The  work  is 

'  historical  rather  than  polemical,  and  for  that  very  reason  it  is  more  trust- 

]  worthy  and  valuable.    The  author  writes  with  remarkable  calmness  and 

?  deliberation.    He  tells  us  how  the  Inquisition  began,  what  it  was  in  the  days 

\  of  its  pride,  and  what  it  is  now.    We  commend  the  work,   as  a  candid, 

\  truthful,  and  temperate  account  of  the  Inquisition,  containing  much  material 

I  that  is  altogether  ne^ ."—Methodist  Quarterly  Review  (American). 

<  '•  The  history  of  the  Inquisition  bus  been  so  often  written— so  many  pens 

>  have  delineated  the  workings  of  that  tremendous  engine  of  Popery— that  It 
^  would  seem  almost  impossible  for  anything  further  to  be  added  in  the  shape 
^  of  novelty.  They  who  think  so,  will  do  great  injustice  to  this  production  of  Mr. 

Rule,  and  will  be  agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  •  Holy  Office'  (as  it  is  called)  pre- 
^  sented  in  quite  an  original  point  of  vievr."— Sunday-School  Teachers*  Magazine. 
i  "Under  the  title  of  *  The  Brand  of  Dominic,*  an  historical  account  of  the 
J  Inquisition  is  given  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Rule,  formerly  a  Chaplain  at  Gibraltar. 
^  The  work  is  very  different  from  some  others  on  the  same  subject,  which 
I  chiefly  consist  of  recitals  of  the  horrible  details  of  particular  cases ;  but  the 
s  history  and  policy,  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  Holy  Office,  are  here 
^  described  in  a  methodical  and  impartial  manner.  That  the  Inquisition  is  a 
.  permanent  and  rigorous  institution  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  in  abeyanoe 
'    in  some  countries  only  from  the  force  of  circumstances,  is  clearly  shown.    ; 

The  work  is  the  result  of  much  research,  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the    ; 
)    subject." — Literary  Gazette. 

"  In  reality,  there  is  a  sobriety,  as  well  as  an  earnestness,  in  his  volume 

>  that  suggests  the  presence  of  an  historical  faculty.     Every  page,  too,  shows 
reading ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  Mr.  Rule's  word,  when  he  says, 

;    that  he  has  never  made  a  statement  without  first  examining  the  original 

■    authority  for  it."— Athenteum, 

^       "We  cordially  recommend  *  The  Brand  of  Dominic'  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  as  the  most  comprehensive  and  exact  history  of  the  Inquisition  in 

the  English  language In  the  *  Martyrs  of  the  Reformation,*  and  in  the 

•  Brand  of  Dominic,*  we  see  the  intent  mind  of  one  who  has  studied  his 
subject  not  only  in  the  picture-gallery  of  history,  but  in  the  cities  and  capitals 
of  Papal  Europe."— TTa^cA  wan. 

"  This  small  volume  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  takes  an 
interest  in  the  Papal  question.'*— C^wrcA  of  Englarul  Quarterly  Review. 
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THE  CHKISTLIN  MlSCElim,  A>D  FAMILY  VISITER,  FOR  1853, 

;    Ck)mplett\  is  now  rettdy^  in  eamhrie^  Price  2s.  9d. ;  or^  half-bound  in  calf 
\  Price  4«.  Zd. 

Each  of  the  Seven  preyious  Volumes  of  this  popular  Periodical,  iUustrated 

;    by  numerous  Wood-Enpravings,  and  containing  nearly  400  pages,  in  8vo.,  of 

interesting  and  instructive  matter,  especially  adapted  for  the    Domestic, 

^    School,  and  Cottage  Library,  may  be  had  in  cambric,  Price  2s.  9d. ;  or,  half- 

'   bound  in  calf.  Price  4*.  Zd. 


EARIT  DATS;  01^  THE  fESLETM  SCHOLVR'S  GriDE,  FOB  ISSS, 

Ojmplete,  is  note  ready,  in  cambric,  Price  Is.  4d. 
Each  of  the  previous  Seven  Volumes  may  be  also  had,  Price  Is.  4d. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  JOHN  H.  BUIBT, 

^ho  was  drowned  in  the  River  Thames,  Xew-Zealand,  Jane  26th,  1840. 

With  a  Brief  History  of  the  Commencement  and  Progress  of  the  Wesleyan 
Mission  in  that  Country. 

BY  THE  SEV.  ALFRED  BABBETT. 

12mo.,  cambric.    Price  Zs. 


A  CO.XCISE  SYSTEl  OF  SELF-fiOVERNlENT, 

In  the  great  Mairs  of  Life  and  Codliness. 

BY  THE  BEV.  JONATHAN  EDMONDSON,  A.K. 

l8mo.,  cambric.    Price  is.  6d. 


A  GOLDEN  TREASURY  FOR  THE  CHILDREN  OF  GOD. 

Consisting  of  Select  Texts  of  the  Bible,  with  praetieal  Obsmitions  in  Prose  and 

Verse,  for  every  Day  in  the  Year. 

BY   C.   H.   v.   BOOATZEY. 

Royal  32mo.,  cambric.    Price  Is.  6d. 
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A  FATHER'S  RELIGIOUS  COUNSELS, 

Addressed  to  his  Soi  tt  School 

BY  THE  SEV.  DAVID  HAY. 

18mo.,  cambric.    Price  U* 


AN  ALPHABETICAL  ARRANGEMENT 

I  Of  all  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Hinisters,  Missionaries,  and  heaehers  on  Trial  in 
>  Connexion  with  the  British  and  Irish  Cod^nces; 

I    Showing  the  Circuits  and  Stations  to  which  they  have  been  appointed  from 
^  the  Commencement  of  their  Itinerancy  to  the  Conference  of  1852. 

I    With  a  List  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Conference,  and  of  the  Ministers  who 
have  died  in  the  Work. 

j  BY  THE  LATE  B£V.  WILLIAM  HILL. 

^  Seventh  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged  by  John  P.  Haswkll. 

^  Koyal  i2mo.,  cambric.    Price  Ss. 
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I  WESLEY'S  HYMNS  AND  SUPPLEMENT,  (Crown  8vo.) 

\  Bound  with  a  Companion  to  the  Wesleyan  Hymn-Book. 

^  Consisting  of  a  Selection  of  Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-eight  Tunes,  and 

\  the  most  admired  Chants,  arranged  in  Four  Parts,  with  Accompaniment  for 

J  the  Organ  and  Pianoforte;  comprising  all  the  Metres  in  the  Hymn-Book  and 

)  Supplement. 

;;  s.    d.                   i 

J  Roan,  embossed,  extra,  gilt  edges 12    0  I 

'  Coloured  calf,  gilt  edges,  flexible  backs    14    0  > 

!  Morocco,  gilt  edges,  flexible  backs 15    0 

i  Morocco,  elegant,  gilt  edges,  flexible  backs 17    6 

< 

I  The  Companion  is  also  sold  separately: — 

:                                                                                             s.  d. 

Cambric 6  6  , 

I                 Coloured  calf,  gilt  edges,  flexible  backs   lo  6  > 

J                  Morocco,  gilt  edges,  flexible  backs 12  e  I 

Morocco,  elegant,  gilt  edges,  flexible  backs 14  e  = 

N.B.  The  Companion  to  the  Hymn-Book  is  the  property  of  the  Author.        \ 
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illustrative  of  the  Scripture  Doctrines  as  set  forth  in  the  First  and  Second 
Catechisms  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists 

BY  THE  BEV.  J.  GUCHBIST  WUSOK. 

With  an  Index.    Crown  8vo.,  cambric.    Price  Ss.  6d. 


In  One  large  Volume^  cambric^  Price  IDs., 

\  DELINIillON  OF  ROHAN  CATHOLICISM; 

;  In  which  the  peculiar  Doctrines,  Morals,  (iovemment>  and  Usages  of  the  Church 
\  of  Ilome  are  stated,  treated  at  large,  and  confuted. 

BY  THE  BEV.  CHABLES  ELLIOTT,   D.  D. 

Corrected  and  revised,  with  numerous  Important  Additions.    Third  Edition. 

With  a  llecomraendatory  Preface,  by  the  Rkv.  John  Hannah,  D.D., 

Theological  Tutor  at  the  Wesleyan  Institution,  Didsbury. 


MARTYROIOGIA;  OR,  RECORDS  OF  RELIGIOUS  PERSECUTION. 

Being  a  new  and  comprehensive  Book  of  Martp  ot  ancient  and 

modem  Times. 

Illustrated  by  numerous  Steel  and  Wood  Engravings. 

Three  Volumes,  8vo.,  cambric. 

Volumes  I.  and  II.,  Price  8«.  6<i.  each ;  Volume  III.,  Price  9*. 


\  Cheap  Edition  from  the  Stereotype  Plates  of 

\  THE  BEY.  JOSEPH  BEKSON'S 

I  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  HOLY  BIBLE: 

\  WITH 

\  ninstrations  and  Maps,  Marginal  Readings,  ParaDel  Texts,  and  Summary  of 

\  each  Ch^ter. 

\  Complete  in  Six  Vols.t  Imperial  8ro.,  eambriei  JvCu  £3.  3«. 

>  The  Volumes  can  be  supplied  separately.  Price  10s.  6d,  each. 

I  N.B.  The  Superfine  Edition,  with  Illustrations  and  Maps,  in  Six  Volumes, 

I  embossed  cambric.  Price  £5. 12«.,  is  still  on  sale. 
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